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Page 62. — ^In paragraph. 86, Geven lines from -fche end, /ior “ eomparisons ” read “ comparison”. 

Page 65. — S'uhstitute the following for the last 12 luxes : — 

‘‘ in the death rate is invariably followed at some period by a corresponding decrease in the 
birth rate. It is clear also that fertibty in western countries decreases with tho increase 
of wealth and inteUectual interests. There is therefore reason to hold that in Bengal gi»qr» a 
reduction in tho death rate will not in tho long run result in a persistent acceleration of the 
rate of population increase, but that inaproved measures of public health intended to decrease 
the death rate, if accompanied by an improvement in the standard of living, the wider 
diffusion of education and an enlargement of interests m all sections of society will result m at 
least such a reduction of the birth rate as will be commensurate with any improvement 
effected in the death rate. In securing this end perhaps the greatest contribution will be 
made by the further enlightenment and emancipation of women and their introduction to 
spheres of interest, activity and usefulness from which they are now in Bengal generally 
debarred by social custom, tradition and the institution of purdah.” 

Page 71. — In line 8 for “ Town *’ and that those *’ read “ Town ’* and those ”. 

Page 107. — In column 1 for ** Barisal — Bar^aal** read ” Barisal — Bakargaaj ”, 

Page 108. In the heading to columns 14, 15 and IQ for ” G-ibralter ” read “ Gibraltar 

Page 121. — ^In the note below the heading of statement No. IV-5 f^r “ in tables 20 and 21 ’* read « in 
pages 2U and 21 

Page 122. — ^In line 3 from the top/o> ‘‘ 0 to 5 **, read “ 0, 5,” 

Page 127. — ^In line 28 from the top /or ” births *' read ” deaths ”, and in the following line /or “ from ** 
read ‘‘ using ”, and for “ deaths ”, read “ births **. 


Page 129 . — In lines 27, 
r 1921 
tor -I 1931 


} and 29 — 

..E31 ri02l .. ..E 

31 I 21 

. . E read 1931 . . . .E 

I 1 31 

LC.H. Tracts . . L O* H- Tracts .. ..aP 

Page 129. In line 9 from bottom /or the second word instead of ” than ” read ” that ”, 

Page 129, — ^lu the second line of paragraph 162 /or “ very mneh ” read ” rather ”, 

Page 143. ^In line 19 fromjbottom, last word, /or ” J2:Kpeotatioiis *’ lead “ Expectation ” . 

Page 146 . — In line 7 from the top, first word, for “ earlier *’ read ” later ” : and for “ much tho same 
tendencies as that ” read ** tendencies similar but opposite to those 


Page 149 . — ^In paragraph 169, line 32 trom tha top of page, for ” 33 ” read ** 30 **. 

Page 149 . — Inline 3 from the bottom/or “ death ” read ” birth”, and add after end of paragraph Tho 
observed decline of population in areas where malaria is endemic la presumably due to the combined 
effects of an increased death rate and the natural emigration of population rather than to a decrease in the 
birth rate ". 


Page 162 . — ^In line 8 from the end of page /or ” 13 years of age *’ read ” 13 years ago **. 
Page 178 . — ^In the note below the heading of table I — 

for ** thou the standard deviation (8.1>.) = 'v/S(x — M)* ” 

~W) 


read ** then the standard deviation (S.B.)-* »> 

A/ S(f) 

Page 254. — In line 29 from the bottom /or ” felt that that it ** read ” felt that it 
Page 317. — In line 14 from the top /or ” variation, to ** read ** variation of 
Page 318. ^In line 10 from tho bottom /or ** prepage ** read ** page 317 ”, 

Page 336. — In line 6 from the top for “ education of ’* read ** eduoation in *’ : and in line 8 fro n the 
bottom /or ” begun ” read “ began ”. 

Page 358. — In line 3 from tho bottom /or “ Nepali*’ read ” Naipali ”. 

Page 397. — ^In line 16 from the top for ** form ** read ** provide ”, 

Page 398. — In line 22 from the top for ** no Hindu ” read no practising Hindu 
Page 399, — ^In line 1 for ** every ” read ** very 

Page 400. — Delete in paragraph 420 the whole of the second sentence which runs as follows : “ The 

extent to which they are actually doing this has been noted elsewhere 

Page 400. — -In the first line of paragraph 419/or “ of Hindu ” read ** of the Hindu ’* ; and in the same 
paragraph two lines after the extract quoted /or ** enthusiasm in ” read “ enthusiasm for ”, 

Page 401. — In line 3 from top for ” teaching medieme ” read " teaching, medicine ** : and in line 11 
from the bottom /or ” type of widow ” read ** type of Hindu widow 

Page 422. — lu the last Ime before the Persian couplet /or ridicule popular ” read ** popular ridicule **, 

Page 430. — In line 33 from top /or ** the Homs’* read ** Homs 

Page 431. — In line 13 from top /or ” passible that*’ read •* possible, that *’. 

Page 427. — Footnote No. 16 for ” read ” ” s and in footnote 14 for ** darksl* ** read 

” €larha Z* ”, also for “ Prd-A.ryarh '* read “ Pr£-cvryan ”, 

Page 439. — In line 16 from the top /or “ the royal** read “ the local royal** : and in line 21 for 
“ continuity or conquest ” read ** continuity on conquest 

Page 461. — In line 16 from tho bottom of the page for ** some castes included in Bengal ** read ** castes 
not included in Bengal 

Page 473. — ^In line 3 from the bottom for ** tho south-west *’ read ** south-west **. 

Page 481. — ^In line 21 from tho bottom for ** me that it is in any case rediculous ** read “ me and it is in 
any case ridiculous ”, 

Page 485. — ^In line 35 from top /or “ In High Court ” rood " In a High Court” and two lines above the 
statement for ‘‘ of Purbba-Bonga ” read ** of the Purbba-Banga 

Pogre 496. — For the last word but four in paragraph 8 for “ galaayahariya ” read falavyavahariya **, 
Page 498. — ^In lino 23 for " Marches ” read marches **. 

Page 499. — ^Inline 6 from the end of paragraph 16 for '* initate ” read “ initiate *’ : and three lines from 
tho bottom of the page /or ** barhars ’* read “ barbers ”, 

Page 500. — ^In line 4 of paragraph 17 for ” who have been overlooked previously owing to the small ** 
read ” which have been overlooked previously owing to their small ”, 

Page SOI. — ^In line 2 from the top for hama ** read ** vama ”, 

Page 501, — ^In lirie 22 from the top — ^the words **and tho totals including them” are not now oorreot. 
It was intended that statement No. X.XI-g, columns II, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24 and 25 on page 503 would 
be in itolios. Ah these columns ore in doric or roman the words mentioned should be deleted. 

Page SOI* — In lines 24 and 26 from the top for *' the accompanying diagram No- XH-ll ” read 
** diagram No. XII*11 on page 488 *’. 




INTRODUCTION 


The census forming the subject of this report was the seventh taken in 
Bengal and was conducted on the night of the 26th February 1931. 

There was no important innovation in the census procedure which 
has been fuUy described in previous reports and will consequently be given 
here only a brief notice. The Indian Census Act (X of 1929) passed by the 
Indian legislature received the assent of the Governor-General on the 1st 
October and provided the legal basis for the census. Preliminary arrange- 
ments were initiated by the Government of Bengal as early as the 22nd 
February 1930 by orders under which a “census mauza register” was 
prepared to account for the whole area in each district and a preliminary 
estimate was made of the number of houses in each mauza with names of 
the individuals likely to constitute a satisfactory census agency. Upon the 
basis of this register the whole province was parcelled out into census divi- 
sions. Within the district the largest of these was the “charge”, ordinarily 
formed by a municipality or rural police-station and containing an average 
of 9,864 inhabited houses under a “charge superintendent”. The charge 
was again divided into some 20 to 22 “circles” each comprising 
on an average 400 to 450 houses in charge of a “supervisor”. Circles were 
again divided into compact “blocks” numbering between 10 and 12 and con- 
taining about 40 houses each for which an “enumerator” was responsible. 
During October and November each house in a block was given a serial 
number to ensure its being accounted for in the enumeration and in the suc- 
ceeding months the enumerating agency was trained and a preliminary 
enumeration made and checked. In some few areas mentioned in chapter I, 
the details thus recorded and checked formed the final record owing to the 
impossibility of conducting a synchronous check on the final census night. 
Elsewhere however they were cheeked between 7 p. m. and midnight of the 
26th February 1931. During this time each enumerator went round his 
block, checked the entries in his preliminary record, struck out those for 
persons no longer present and added details of those who had subsequently 
arrived. Preliminary totals were at once prepared for each district and were 
telegraphed from Bogra and Bankura districts as early as 12-35 p. m. and 
4 p. m. on the 28th February. Figures for the whole province were published 
within 9 days of the census and the difierence between these totals (50,969,667) 
and the figures on final counting (51,087,338) amounted for the whole province 
to 117,671 or 2 '3 per thousand of population. This does not approach the 
accuracy of the provisional figures for the census of England and Wales 
in 1921 which differed only by -0038 per thousand of population from the 
final figures, and it compares unfavourably with the corresponding discre- 
pancy in Bengal in 1921 which was *9 per thousand. In some districts 
however the approach to the final figures was very close. In Rajshahi for 
instance figures for which were telegraphed by Babu Anathbandhu Ray 
within 4 days of the final census the discrepancy was only • 07 per thousand. 

The procedure subsequent to the enumeration consisted of three stages, 
A copy of the form of schedule on which the information required was col- 
lected is included in the pocket inside the back cover of this volume. From 
this the information recorded for each individual (with the exception of the 
name) was first copied out on to a separate slip. The slips were next 
given to sorters who dealt them successively into he'aps according to the 
particulars to be shown in each of the tables : the heaps were counted 
and the numbers entered on “sorters’ tickets” for each table. The figimes 
in these tickets were then compiled to give satistics for each police-station, 
census town and district and were finally tabulated for the whole province. 
Slip -copying was ordinarily done at district headquarters under the district 
census officer. Sorting and compilation were conducted at five central offices 
under deputy superintendents of census at Konnagar in the district of 
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Hooghly, at Berhampore, at Rajshahi, at Dacca and at Barisal. At these 
offices was also done the slip-copyingforthe districts of Burdwan, 24-Parganas, 
Khulna, Rangpur, the Siliguri subdivision of Darjeeling, Faridpur, Noakhali, 
Chittagong and Chittagong Hill Tracts and for the city of Calcutta where 
no local arrangements could be made. The final tabulation was effected by 
my personal assistant in Calcutta, and the tables before publication were 
submitted for check and correction to the Census Commissioner. 

The necessity for stringent economy has led to a restriction of the scope 
of the report and has made it impossible to make use of some part of the 
information recorded in the schedules. No tables have been prepared to 
show Infirmities by Selected Castes (No. XII-A of 1921), Occupations subsi- 
diary to Agriculture (No. XVIII of 1921), Combined Occupations (No. XIX of 
1921), Occupation by Religion (No. XX of 1921) or Christians by Race and 
Sect (No. XV of 1921). Moreover the table showing industries (No. XXII of 
1921, prepared from a special industrial return) has been abandoned although 
a fresh column (No. 12) was introduced into the schedule for the collection of 
material from a wider range than in previous years. On the other hand the 
tables showing Bi- and Multi-linguahsm (No. XV, part ii) and Comparative 
Figures for Selected Tribes (No. XVIII) are new, and the report contains in 
chapter VIH a summary of the details obtained from a voluntary return of 
educated unemployment. 

It is not easy to make with confidence an estimate of the accuracy of the 
results thus obtained. At every stage errors can be introduced by mahce or 
inadvertence or ignorance. Comment on the figures of Calcutta city will 
be found in the volume in which they are analysed and what follows refers 
to the figures for the rest of the province. The supervisors and enumerat- 
ors, numbering 298,522 in all, were a voluntary agency : there was there- 
fore very little choice and whatever material was available had to be em- 
plo 5 red. It will appear from the accomit given in subsequent chapters that 
the instructions for filling in some columns of the schedule were necessarily 
somewhat complicated, and particularly in the remoter parts district census 
officers found it sometimes difficult to make enumerators understand them. 
This difficulty was felt especially in respect of details not elicited at a pre- 
vious census such as the return of industry and of subsidiary languages, and 
of particulars where a difference was introduced as in the return of "earners” 
and "working dependents” in place of the simple classification “workers” 
previously adopted. For many years previously Government had been 
subjected to a campaign of misrepresentation the object of which was to 
bring Government under contempt and suspicion, and there is no doubt 
that the prestige of Government ofiicers had suffered thereby. Moreover 
the census operations took place at a time of “civil disobedience” and 
obstruction to the census was a plank in the Congress platform. Civil 
disobedience and the diminished prestige of Government, however, 
are not likely to have effected the results to any considerable extent. 
Seriously organised opposition -was encountered only in one union in Baraset 
(24-Parganas) and in the Bishnupur subdivision of Bankura district and was 
overcome. In Bengal as a whole the question of communal representation 
in the revised constitution w^as too important for either of the main commu- 
nities to allow its numerical strength to be reduced by the omission of its 
members from the census figures. On the other hand allegations were made 
by both Hindus and Muslims that enumerators of the other community had 
swelled the numbers of their own co-religionists by fictitious entries and had 
wiKully suppressed details of those professing the other faith. Most of these 
statements were indefinite and incapable of investigation : those which were 
specific were examined and proved to be without foundation. The claim that 
aboriginals are "fundamentally” Hdndus has quite probably resulted to 
some extent in their being returned as Hindus by Hindu enumerators with 
very little justification in their actual beliefs and practices, but even so there 
is no reason to believe that the errors of enumeration in the schedules were 
considerable. During slip-copying and sorting the rules provided for very 
careful supervision and check. Midnapore and Mymensingh are the 
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only districts in which there is reason to think that there was some relaxa- 
tion in the strictness of check and doubtful slips of these districts w'ere 
checked and corrected during sorting. Tlie later processes of soiling and 
compilation gave comparatively little scope for mistakes to remain un- 
detected and it may he confidently said that no apju'ceiahie error.- are likely 
to have been introduced at tln^se stag€‘s. The figur<^s for 11)21 wt‘ro estimated 
to be correct to within one i>er thousand and there is ntj reas^m to believe 
that the general figures the population and its distribution by sex and reli- 
gion are less accurate than this on the jjresent occasion. A< reganls i he othr-r 
details tabulated the probable error natmally differs from one particular to 
another and comment upon the estimated accuracy of individual tables will 
be found in the chapters in wliieli they are discussed. 

Up to the date of printing this report the total cost debited to the census 
budget was Its* 5,4^,017-0-5. This sum excludes the cost of the vokiuies of 
the report which are for sale. Against this is to be set oiff the amount 
of Rs. 48,142-1-3 recovered or recoverable by the sale of ef^uipment or from 
municipalities or other administrations. h>oine of this ha> been recovc*red 
or is recoverable from municipalities, the ^.tate of Silddm and the Tripura 
state. The net cost deljited is therefore Rs. 4,05,^74-15-2 which averages 
Rs. 9-11-2 per thousand of the population. The total net cost is less 
than tliat incurred in 1921-23, which was shown as being Rs. 4,97,370-10-11 
or Rs. 10 per thousand of population. It also compares very favourably 
■with tlie rate per thousand (£9 5s. 6rf. or Rs. 120-4) for the census of 
England and Wales in 1921. The English figure excludes the cost of 
printing, statione»y, maps, cards and hire of machines. The charge for 
Bengal corresponding to the first four of these items wa.s Rs. 64,494-0-7, 
and even excluding for the English estimate the hire of maoiiines, which 
probably corresjjonds to a considerable portion of the charges in Bengal for 
slip-copying, sorting and compilation, the figure for Bengal, w’hich is 
comparable to that for the English census, is only Rs. ^.-7 per thousand of 
population. 

It is impossible to acknowledge adetjuately the services of all those who 
contributed to the success of the census. District othcers w ere preoccupied 
with the political situation and an effort was made by dealing direct with the 
district census officers to worry them as little as j^ossibie with routine details. 
The Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, how’ever, himself 
conducted the census of his district and in no district -would it have been 
possible to conduct a census at all without the as?»istaiiee of the district 
officers. Xeaiiy all branches of the x^ublic services were laid under 
contribution for voluntary w'ork in addition to their duties. The names of 
those sx3ecially commended for good service have been brought to the notice 
of the departments with w'hom tlieir advancement lies, A general expression 
of appreciation is also owing to the members of tht‘ Bengal Junior Civil 
Service who as circle officers in ahtiost all districts rendered indispensable 
service. During the period before the final enumeration extended touring 
■was necessary and it w^as owing to the special facilities accorded to me by the 
Assam . Bengal and Eastern Bengal Raihvays that I was able to visit "each 
district headquarters twice and some of tlie subdivisions also in addition 
without considerable w'aste of time : I have to express my indebtedness for 
these facilities to the Agents of the railways. But perhaps the most astonish- 
ing featme of the census is the fact that under tiie direction of a very few 
officials alm<jst the whole enumeration w*as carried out by a voluntary agency. 
More than 302,600 voluntary workers not only receivecl no remuneration hut 
in almost all cases were put to some personal expense in the conduct of the 
enumeration. Some exx>ression of appreciation is due to these workers for 
their public spirit and to the officers of the Bengal Civil Service and other 
services who were able by their tact and personal influence to keep up to 
scratch over so long a period as 5 months or more a body of men held together 
by no self-interest or iiojie of reward. Finally, my spe*cial thanks are due to 
Messrs, Durga Pada Banarji, Saiyid Abdul Majid, Sudhir ixumar Sen, 
Mizanur Rahman and Sailendra Nath Mitra, the five officers in charge of the 
central offices at Konnagar, Bajshahi, Berhampore, Dacca and Barisal, and 
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to my personal assistant, Babu Bhupendrakrislma Sinha, B.c.s. All these 
officers co-operated in bringing the post enumeration proceedings and the 
tabulation of the results to a conclusion somewhat earlier than before and a 
tribute is due to their energy and to the tact with which they handled large 
establishments of casual employees most of whom Avere unaccustomed to 
discipline and continuous hard work- In the preparation of the report 
I have been indebted to almost every department of Government for either 
information and material or more specific assistance. Dr. C. A. Bentley, 
C.I.E., lent me a number of statistical books and computing machines, 

and his successor Dr. IChambata permitted my access to unpublished public 
health statistics. At the request of the Surgeon- General with the Government 
of Bengal the Director of the Tropical School of Medicine placed an 
excellent biostatistic al library at my disposal, and to Dr. D. B. Meek, o.b.e., 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, I am indebted for constant help 
with books of reference and with advice on statistical questions. In particular 
instances I have endeavom-ed to make my indebtedness clear by acknowledg- 
ments in the text but I cannot hope to have acknowledged all my obligations. 

The report contains some features which are new. Many of the diagrams 
are plotted upon a “ logarithmic ” section, in which the vertical intervals 
are proportionate not to the differences between the figures represented by 
them but to the differences between the logarithms of these figures. In 
these diagrams an equal proportionate change is represented by an equal 
vertical interval ; e.g., the distance between 2 and 4, 3 and 6, 4 and 8, 20 and 
40, etc., is exactly the same. This type of diagram has consequently been 
used w^herever rates of change may be of interest. The practical advantage 
is that not only the numerical but also the proportionate change can thus be 
estimated from the same diagram. It is the figures which are indicated but 
in reading them it must be remembered that the intervals are not regularly 
proportionate to the figures. In each case a guide to the rate of change has 
been given and v'ith a little practice it should not be difficult to recognise 
by eye equal angles of slope which indicate equal rates of change. The 
diagrams are not offered to replace the figures which they illustrate. They 
are a short cut to investigating the saHent featirres of the statistics but no 
deductions should bo based on them which are not verified by reference 
to the tables. This is a general limitation in the use of graphic presenta- 
tions of fact, and it is particularly important when, as in the following pages 
there is a possibility that errors in drafting have escaped detection. Such 
as have been discovered haA^e in most cases been indicated in the text. 

In some few instances also statistical expressions have been used which 
will not be familiar to the general reader. These are mainly the standard 
deviation” and the ‘‘ probable error”. If in a series the difference of the 
observed figure from the mean or arithmetical average be computed and 
squared, and the squares totalled and divided by the number of instances in 
the series the result is knowm as the “variance” of the series. The standard 
deviation is the square root of the variance. From it the “probable error” is 
calculated. For comprehension of the feAV instances in Avhich these constants 
have been employed it is unnecessary to consider their mathematical basis and 
sufficient to state that they give an indication of the normal distribution of 
the observations forming the series. The standard deviation proAddes a 
universal scale by AV-hich to measure differences between the mean and the 
observed quantities since it is so calculated that an equal proportion of the 
observations in any two series may be expected to fall within a difference from 
the mean which is the same when expressed in terms of the appropriate 
standard deviation. If any series be treated as a sample from a larger universe 
of similar items, the probable error provides a means of estimating within 
what limits the average of the series is likely to differ from the true average 
which would be obtained if all the items in the universe had been included 
in its calculation, and statisticians consider that the chances are exactly equal 
that the real mean of the Avhol© universe Avill be within a range running from 
once the probable error less to once the probable error greater than the 
calculated average. The probable error is also used as a test .whether 
differences in the averages of two series axe due to chance sampling from the 
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same universe. In this case the difference is considered to be ‘'significant’’, 
(i.e., probably not the result of random sampling) if it is three or moi*e times its 
own probable error, since the odds against the entirely fortuitous occurrence 
of a difference so great as three times the probable error are 22 to 1 : in 
other words a difference as great as or greater than this might be expected 
from chance only in 43 out of 1,000 instances. The odds against the chance 
occurrence of a difference as great as four times the probable error are as 
many as 142 to 1. Such use as has been made of these concepts is infrerj^ueiit 
ill the report and thej^ ha\'e been resorted to with diffidence. Calculations 
have been w^orked out against time and under the limitations of a erix>pling 
economy. It is unlikely that no error of calculation or deduction has escaped 
elimination, and certain that the possibilities of significant analysis have in no 
case been exhausted. But it has been the object to give the data from %vhieh 
results are deduced in such detail that the reader may have before him all 
the materials necessary for the detection of mistakes, miscalculations and 
statistical fallacies and for pursuing scientific analysis further than my own 
ignorance of mathematics has permitted me to follow it. 




CHAPTER I 

Distribution and movement of population 

Part I — Introductory 

1. The area dealt with. — The area dealt with in this report is that 
of the province of Bengal with Bengal States and Sikkim, The territor\' 
covered is an area of 85,773 square miles. It is composed of British 
Territory, 77,521 square miles ; the states of Cooch Behar and Tripiua, 
5,434 square miles, and Sikkim, 2,818 square miles. These figures exclude the 
surface area covered by large rivers and arms of the sea the inclusion of which 
would have affected the calculation of the density of population : such areas 
as are thus excluded fall entirely within British Territory. The areas 
given for Sikkim and Bengal States are the same as in 1921, but for British 
Territory the figures are 678 square miles greater than those given in 1921. 
Such explanations as are available for this change in area arc given in the 
title pages to imperial table I and provincial table I in volume V, paii: II. 
During the decade only 30 square miles were added to the area of Bengal from 
the neighbouring province of Bihar and Orissa and the difference between the 
figures of 1921 and 1931 is principally accounted for by changes in the 
calculated area of police-stations. Revised calculations of these areas 
have resulted in very little change in the figm'es of Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions and are mainly confined to the Rajshahi and to a greater extent to 
the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. 

2. The population enumerated. — ^The population dealt with in the report 
and shown in detail in the tables forming part II of this volume is in general 
the de facto po])ulation of Bengal on the night of the 26th February 1931. 
In some parts of the province, however, owing to difficulties of communication 
or to the absence of a literate enumerating agency or for other reasons it was 
not possible to conduct on the night of the 26th February* the simultaneous 
check of the preliminary enumeration which elsewhere constituted the final 
census. The areas and population thus affected are showui in statement 


No. I-l below ; — 

STATEMENT No. 1-1. 

Area 

Popula- 

Date of final 

District 

Locality 

(sq. miles). 

tion. 

check. 

Dankura 

Kaiubaiidh p.-s. 

84 0 

15,033 

27tli February 1931. 

Midnapore 

Jhargram subdivisiou 

90'0 

19,300 - 

• 27Hi February 1931. 

Binpur 

89‘0 

19,300 


Xayagram 

ATardT, 1321)loel£s 

10 

36) 

6 a.m. — 12 noon. 

Calcutta 



If a. 


Ward 5. 85 Woelts 





Ward 29, 22 blocks 



Subsequently. 

1 

Bakargaii} 

Ward 6, 32 blocks 

1 'o 

73 4 

49,795 
12,882 1 

Patuakhali 

37 6 

4,502 

>• 27th February 1931. 

Xo&ikliali 

Bhola 

33’ S 

10 5 

8,320 J 
8,693 1 

1 Morning. 

Sandwip 

5 0 

140 

^ 27th February 1031. 


Do 

Chhagalnaya 

10 0 

1 5 

1,370 
S,0SS J 

Morning. 

CittagonK Hill Tracts 

Total area 

5,007 0 

212,922 

Nil. 

Tripura State 

Hill portions 

. 1,638 U 

73,037 

2-3 days after 26tli Februars' 
1931. 

Sikkim State 

Total area 

2,818 

109,808 

Nil. 


Except in the Chitagong Hill Tracts and Sikkim where inaccessibility and the 
lack of literate census agents prevented any final check, and in part of 
Calcutta where the failure to make a simultaneous check on the census night 
was due to obstruction by the inhabitants, it will be seen that in every ease a 
check of the figures recorded was actually conducted during the morning of 
the following day except in Tripiira State where it was conducted some days 
later. Such a check conducted with reference to the conditions on the night 
of the 26th-27th constituted in effect a simultaneous check. It is at least 
certain that outside Calcutta, the conditions which rendered a simultaneous 
check impossible also prevented any considerable movement into or out of 

* Tti Sikkim State the census was not completed until 16th March 1931. 
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iioii-syiicliroiious arsas, and if sucli inovcmdit actually occurred tlie amount 
eacli Vay cancelled out so that the results obtained represent the actual 
population on the census night with every little inaccuracy. The figures also 
include a number of persons who were at sea on the 26th February and did 
not reach Bengal till later. Such persons as fishermen who spent the night at 
w^ork in the Bsuj of Bengal are amongst these. So also are persons on board 
sea-going vessels who were in Indian territorial waters on the census night : 
these include persons on vessels which reached the Sandheads from a port 
outside India before midnight on the 26th February or had left a port in 
India before the census was taken there but did not arrive at Calcutta until 
some date up to the 15th of March. The persons accounted for in the 
enumeration of Indians on the high seas have not been included in the 
general population but are shown separately in chapter III. 

3. Measures due to the different date of the census in Burma. — The 

census was taken in Burma two nights before the date fixed for Bengal and the 
rest of India and special measures were therefore taken to prevent double 
enumeration of persons coming from Burma after being enumerated there and 
the omission from both provinces of persons who had left Bengal for Burma 
after the 24th but before the 26th February. At the time of the final check it 
was ascertained whether persons present during the preliminary enumeration 
who were then absent had left for Btrrma after the 24th February and if 
so them names were retained, whilst persons who had newly arrived were 
asked whether they had come from Burma and, if they had left there after 
the 24th February, particulars for them were not added in the schedules. 

4. Accuracy of the figures. — ^The population treated in this report 
therefore fairly represents within narrow limits the actual resident population 
of the province. There were no considerable movements of population 
wdien the census was taken and precautions which may have erred on the 
side of excessive elaboration were taken to ensure the enumeration and to 
prevent the double enumeration of those who spent the census night travelling 
in trains or boats. For the enumeration of the rural areas it is not unreason- 
able to claim a fairly high degree of accuracy. In 1921 the census superin- 
tendent estimated that the figures returned were not likely to be wrong by 
more than one per mille of the whole population and that the accuracy was 
considerably greater for rural areas. A similar claim can confidently be made 
also on the present occasion. The total population of Bengal recorded in 
the tables as being 50,114,002 for British Territory may be confidently taken 
as being not less than 50,064,000 or more than 50,164,000 and it probably lies 
within a much narrower range. A similar calculation would place the 
aggregate population of British districts and Bengal States within 51,036,000 
and 51,138,000 as the outside limits. 

5. Method of presentation. — The information extracted fom the census 
of Bengal is presented in two volumes. Volume V of the imperial series is 
divided into two parts and contains first a general report (part I) and secondly 
the imperial and provincial tables (part II). Volume VI, also containing 
two parts irhich however are hound together, comprises similarly a report 
and tables for Calcutta City. In part II of the present volume the imperial 
tables ordinarily present separately absolute figures for each administrative 
division, district, city and state and figures for police-stations and towns are 
shown in the provincial tables. Throughout this volume the tables appended 
to each chapter are ordinarily presented by natural divisions and the informa- 
tion given comprises either comparative figures for a number of decades or 
percentage or other ratios. 

6. Admiiiistrative and natural or geographical divisions.-— For the 

boundaries of the five administrative divisions, 28 districts and two states of 

Bengal as well as for the boundary of Sikkim the reader is referred to the 
forming the frontispiece of this volume. The natural or geographical 
mvisio^ adopted in 1921 have again been employed in the present volume for 
thesubsi<^ry^bles. The considerations justifying their choice have been 
given in detail m the report of 1921 and it is not proposed to repeat them. 
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Diagram JNTo. I- 1 shows the geological homogeneity of the province as a whole. 
Only on the fringe of the province in the extreme north and west and also in the 
Tripura State and Chittagong Hill Tracts, which have not been geologically 
surveyed, is there to be found any change from an alluvial formation generally 
of recent date. Geographically the difference between the different parts of 
the province depends upon the degree and nature of their rivers’ activity. 
In Western Bengal corresponding to the Biirdwan Division the formative 
influence of the rivers would in the natural course have been long ago ended 
and their significance is derived largely from ill-advised interference vitli the 
natural action of river and sea by the creation of embankments and sea-walls. 


DIAGRAM No. 1-1. 



This has prevented the completion of the process of land formation which it 
is the work of the rivers and sea between them to accomplish when they 
are unobstructed ; and inhabitants of Western Bengal have received a 
legacy of extensive and intricate embankments carrying with them the 
danger of floods in such districts as Burdwan and Midnapore. In Central 
Bengal’ corresponding to the Presidency Division which somewhat inconsis- 
tently appears in some of the diagrams as South Bengal the conditions are 
regulated by the recession eastwards of the Ganges as a delta forming stream. 
It is the region of dead or dying rivers and the problem is to secure in the old 
beds of the Ganges and its effluents a continued and adequate flow^ of water. 
In the greater part of East Bengal comprismg the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions the Ganges and Brahmaputra are still vigorously active in land 
formation. This last geographical division includes also the Triimra State 
which with the Chittagong Hill Tracts probably have geographically more 
affinities with the contiguous parts of Assam. Horth Bengal comprises the 
part of the province north of the Ganges and west of the Brahmaputra 
and includes the Rajshahi Division and the State of Cooch Behar. Here also 
the hill portions as a natural formation would normally fall geographically 
rather into the area comprised by the Terai, Hepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and the 
northern portions of Assam- 
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Part II — ^General features of the population figures 

7. Figures discussed in this chapter. — ^The statistics principally discussed 
in this chapter are presented in imperial tables showing for districts 
and larger units the area, houses and population (table I), the variation in 
population since 1872 (table II) and towns and villages classified by 
population (table III). In provincial table I matter similar to that in these 
three tables is presented for police-stations. In addition subsidiary tables 
printed at the end of the chapter show — 

I — ^the mean density (persons per square mile) cultivable and 
cultivated areas, irrigation, rainfall and distribution of crops 
by districts ; 

II — the population density with variations per cent, by districts at 
each census, 1872 to 1931 ; 

TIT — the aggregate area and population of police-stations classified by 
districts according to the density of population ; 

TV — a comparison of the variation in population according to the returns 
of vital statistics and as reviewed in the census figures ; 

V — ^the variation by natural divisions in the aggregate population 
in the police-stations grouped according to their population 
density with the percentage variations 1911 to 1921 and 1921 to 
1931 r 

VI — persons per inhabited house and inhabited house per square mile, 
1881 to 1931 ; and 

VII — ^the numbers of boats and steamers. 


STATEMENT No. 1-2. 

Population, area and density of the principal 
provinces of India and of England and 
Wales, 1931. 

Populatiun. Area. Density, 


Dengal 

United Pro'v luecB 
Madras 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bugland and 'Wales 
Punjab (excluding 
Punjab States 

Agency).* 

Bombay 


."11,087,338 82,953 

19,614,833 112,191 
47,193.602 143,870 
42.S2©,583 111,784 
39,947.931 58.343 

34,018,639 103,089 


616 

443 

328 

379 

685 


8. General comparison with other areas. — The population of Bengal w^as 
46,702,307 in 1921 and has now increased by 3,411,696 or 7 *3 per cent, to 
50,114,002. Including Bengal States the population was 47,699,233 in 1921 

and has now increased by 7 *3 per cent, to 
51,087,338. A statement numbered 1-2 
shows in the margin the area, density and 
population of the principal provinces of 
In^a and of England and Wales and is 
illustrated by diagram No. 1-2. Bombay 
(351,593), Madras (143,870), the United 
Provinces (112,191), Bihar and Orissa 
(111,784) and the Punjab (103,089) have 
all a larger area than Bengal (British 
districts and states) which covers 82,956 
square miles. Bengal, however, contri- 
butes more than one-sixth of the total 
population of the provinces of British India. Its population is more than 
twice that of the Bombay Presidency (21,854,866) and the Punjab (23,580,862) 
and more than three times that of the Central Provinces and Berar 
(15,507,723) or Burma 04,647,497), On the other hand every one of the 
major provinces in India except the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
has recorded a greater percentage increase during the decade 1921-1930 
than Bengal. The percentage increase however is more than 2^ times higher 
than it was between 1911 and 1921. Bengal has an area more than two- 
fifths as large again as that of England 
and Wales together, but its population 
is little more than a quarter as large 
again. 


9. Comparison of administrative divi- 
sions. — British Territory in Bengal 


STATEMENT No. 1-3. 

Area, population and density (persons per 
square mile) divisions in Bengal, 1931. 

Population. Density, 


Division. 

Area. 

BunJwan 

Presidency 

SojBbahi 

Dacca 

Dbittagong 

13,984 

17,863 

19,163 

14,829 

11,692 


S.647,189 

10,108,229 

10,668.066 

18,864,104 

6,826,414 


618 

566 

657 

935 

584 


^ IB 

divided into five administrative divisions 
and the marginal statement No. 1-3 
sbows the area, ^pulation and density of each. In area Rajshahi Division 
IS the largest and Pi^esidency Division second followed by Dacca, Bnrdwan 
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and Chittagong Divisions. In population, however, Dacca Division is the 
largest with 13,864,104 inhabitants. Rajshahi Division with 10,668,066 
and the Presidency Division with 10,108,229 come next. Durdwan Division 


DIAGRAM No. 1-2. 



has 8,647,189 and the population of Chittagong Division is less than one half 
of Dacca Division being only 6,826,414. There are on an average 935 persons 
'per square mile in the Dacca Division, 618 in the Burdwan Division, 566 in the 
Presidency Division, 584 in the Chittagong Division and 557 in the Rajshahi 
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Division. These figures are illustrated in diagram No. 1-3 where the righthand 
scale indicates the number of persons per square mile and the remaining 


DIAGRAM No. 1-3. 



references are given in the heading of the diagram itself. Each division shows 
an increase over the population in 1921 which is as much as 13 -7 per cent. 

in the Chittagong Division and 8 *2 per 
cent in the Dacca Division. It is 7 *4 per 
cent, in the Burdwan Division, 7 per cent, 
in the Presidency Division and no more than 
2 *7 per cent, in the Rajshahi Division. 


STATEMENT No. 1-4. 

Distance of the median and centre of popula- 
tion in miles North (N) or South (S) and 
East (E) or West (W) from the tri- 
Junction of Jessore, Nadia and Faridpur 
districts. 

W — 0 9 


Note. — ^T he median of area is 3 — 13 *9 
(lat. 23» 33' 12* ; long, 89* 17' 12*), 

The centre of area ia S — ^1*0; £S — ^11-0 <lat. 
43' 44' ; long. 89“ 28' 30'), 

Centre of population 


1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


Median of 
population. 

Total. 

Rural. 

Urban, 

/ S— 14 0 

S— 2*0 

N— 0*3 

S — 42 8 

IV— 13*4 

IV — 7*2 

W— 5 1 

TV— 45*2 

/ S— 10-7 

N— 0*3 

N— 2 9 

S — 43 9 

9-9 

W— 4-4 

W— 2*3 

TV— 41*8 

/ S4— 11 7 

B— 0 6 

N— 2 0 

3—43 8 

\Vr'— 65 

V— 1 0 

E — 0*7 

TV — 40-3 

/ B— 11-5 

S — 0*3 

N— 2*3 

S— 44-1 

ilV— . 6 1 

TV— 0-6 

B— 2*0 

W— 39-2 

/ S— 10-8 

N— 0 4 

BT— 3*5 

3—44*0 

iV— 20 

E— 1*9 

E — 4*7 

TV— 39*0 

/ S--U-5 

N— 0 4 

S— S*6 

3—43*2 

X E — SO 

E~"~3 6 

E— 8*8 

TV— 38*6 

r S— 13'4 

3—1*2 

Hf— 2*0 

3—42 3 

t B— S'O 

E— 7*0 

B— 10-6 

W-38 3 


lines in each direction similarly 
an arbitraacy point of origin 


10. Median of area and population. — 

Statement No. 1-4 shows for the province 
as now constituted the median and centre 
of area and of population at every census 
since 1872. These figures are illustrated 
by diagram No. 1-4. The median of area 
is the point through which a line drawn 
north and south and a line drawn east 
and west each divides the area of the 
province into equal parts, and the median 
of population is the point at which similar 
divide the population. In calculating each " 
was taken, viz., the point calculated hj 
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Mr. Thompson in 1921 as being the median of area. It was proposed to 
accept tliis as the median of area on the present occasion also but it proved 

DIAGRAM No. 1-4. 


Centre and median of area and population, 1872 to 1931. 



necessary to revise it in view of the changes in the area of the province caused 
by transfers of jurisdiction between it and Bihar and Orissa and particularly 
by fresh estimates of the area of each police-station. The area on both sides 
of each line thus drawm through this point was calculated and the lines so 
shifted that the di^erence was evenly distributed on each side. Similarly 
the population on both sides of each line ivas estimated for each census year 
and a correction was made in order to distribute the difference between 
them equally. It was assumed that for an area not more than 10 to 15 miles 
on either side of the lines through the point chosen the rui’al population 
in each subdivision through w'hich each Ime passed might be taken to be 
distributed at the average density of the subdivision. Upon this assumption 
a calculation was made showing the total number of persons who would be 
transferred by shifting the line one mile in either direction. Half the difference 
between the populations estimated on each side of the line represented the 
amount ivhich would have to be taken from the larger and added to the 
smaller population estimated, and the population to be added divided by the 
population involved in a shift of one mile w'as taken to give the number of 
miles by w'hich the line should be shifted north or south and east or w’est. 
In making this calculation the rural population only was taken into considera- 
tion and in order to avoid the evident error resulting from the concentration 
of population in towms which obviously vitiates the assumption of an even 
distribution of district population at the average density, the jiopulation 
was calculated for all towms wdthin the area through which the line had been 
moved and a further calculation was made to ascertain the number of miles 
through which it should be moved back again in order to dispose of a rural 
population equal to one half that of all the towns included in the area thus 
added to the smaller population, and accordingly bringing the population 
4 
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in excess of tliat remaining to the other part. Further corrections were made 
on the same lines in the event of any town falling within the area involved 
in this second or any subsequent adjustment. 

11. Centre of area and population. — The centre of area and the centre 
of population represent a slightly different conception, viz., the point at which 
Bengal would balance horizontally upon certain assumptions. As regards 
the centre of area the only assumption is that Bengal be considered to be a 
plane surface, but in the case of the centre of population in addition to this 
t-vvo further assuiniDtions are made. The first is that each unit of population 
is of the same weight- The second is that in general there is an even 
distribution of the rural j)opulation in each district about the geographical 
centre of the district and of the urban population about the centre of each 
town. On these assumptions the centre of area was worked out upon the 
ordinary formula for calculating the centre of gravity of an itregular surface. 
In the Sundarbans area of the 24-Parganas, Xhulna and Bakarganj, in order 
to allow for the markedly lower density in these extended areas, for each of 
these three districts a centre of population was calculated separately from the 
geographical centre. The area of each district on each side of the line was 
multiplied by the projection from the geographical centre of the district 
at right angles to the meridian and parallel dividing the province into two 
parts and passing through the same arbitrary point of origin as was chosen 
for the median of area and the factors thus obtained for all districts on either 
side of the line were added together. The difference between them was 
then divided by the total area of the province and the result gave a correction 
by which the centre of area was shifted north or south and east or west of the 
point of origin. An analogous procedure was carried out in estimating the 
centre of population. In this case, however, in addition to substituting 
population for area in the calculation and using for the 24-Parganas, Khulna 
and Bakarganj a point calculated as showm above in place of the geographical 
centre of the district a further modification w^as made in order to prevent the 
distortion which Avould be introduced by assuming that the population con- 
centrated in towms 'svas evenly distributed throughout the whole of the 
district. Each town was taken as a separate unit and the population taken 
for each district was confined to the rural population. In this Avay centres 
of population in each census year w’ere obtained for both rural and urban 
jiopulation and the centre of the total population, urban and rural, was so 
determined ui)on the line joining the two points thus found that its distance 
from the point forming the centre of the rural po 2 )ulation multiplied by the 
rural iDopulation itself was equal to its distance from the centre of urban 
population multiplied by the urban population. 

12. Movements of the median and centre of population. — Neither the 
median nor the centre of population offers any explanation of population 
changes, but they serve to illustrate in a convenient form some features of 
population change which are briefi^^ sketched below. If the poiiulation were 
evenly distributed over the province the median and centre of population 
would coincide with the median and centre of area, and their variations 
illustrate the extent and direction in which pojmlation is unevenly distributed. 
Dui’ing the last seven decades the relative distribution of population between 
north and south has altered comparatively little and both the median and the 
centre of population roughly coincide with the median and centre of area, 
respectively. The greatest changes of population distribution have been 
between east and west. The uninterrupted recession eastwards of the median 
point conveniently illustrates the proportionately larger growth of population 
in eastern than in western Bengal. Compared with the median of population 
the centre falls north and east owing to t>iie projection into the province on the 
north-east of a large portion of Assam. This gives to areas and populations 
on the north and east a disproportionate weight since a uioit at different 
distances from the centre of population will exercise an influence in drawing 
the centre towards them proportionate to their distance from the centre, 
whereas distance does not enter to effect the influence of such units in effecting 
the median of population. The difference is illustrated by the following 
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examples. By an equal change in the jDopulation of Darjeeling and Xadia 
districts the median of population would be moved an equal distance, hut the 
centre of population would be moved by Darjeeling more than one hundred 
times as far north as the change in the poj)ulation of Nadia would move 
it south. Similarly a change of less than 440 persons in the population of 
Darjeeling municipality would require to be balanced by a change of one-tliird 
of a million persons in Dacca city in order to preserve the centre of population 
at its present latitude. Like the median of population the centre of population 
also has moved comparatively little north or south since IS 72 and its main 
movement has been eastwai’ds for the same causes. In 1931 the median of 
population is six miles east of tlie median of area whereas the centre of x^opu- 
lation is four miles west of the centre of area. This is due to the fact 
that, although the x^opi^lation is greater in the east its concentration is 
relatively nearer the centre than in the west. The Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura, for instance, are relatively so sparsely populated that then* greater 
distance from the centre does not give them the same weight as the concentra- 
tion of population in towns in the west of the province. The -presence of 
Calcutta and the concentration of towns in the 24-Pargana3, Howi’ah and 
Hooghly x>^^ll Ihe centre of urban population considerably south and west 
both of the rural and of the total population, but in recent years the growth 
of Dacca and Narayanganj, Tix^pera, Bakarganj and Chittagong have drawn 
the centre of urban population eastwards wliilst the first two toums have 
helped to draw it northwards. 

13. Comparison with vital statistics. — In subsidiaiy table IV a compari- 
son is made between the variation in population disclosed by the present 
census returns and that calculated upon the records of births and deaths 
maintained by the Public Health Department. The Public Health Depart- 
ment maintain records only for British Territory excluding the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. It has been customary in these reports to show the calculated 
variation according to the returns from the first of January in the year in 
which the last census was taken to the end of December immediately preceding 
the one being dealt with in the report. ; and tliis method of calculation has 
been shown in columns 2 to 7 of the subsidiary table IV. An evidently 
somewhat more accurate comparison can be obtained by estimating the change 
of population according to the returns between the actual dates on which 
successive census enumerations were held. This has been done in columns 
8 to 13 of subsidiary table IV, In these columns the monthly figures of births 
and deaths have been added together from March 1921 to Pebruary 1931 
and from the sum a number has been deducted corresponding to seventeen 
thirty-firsts of the figiues for March 1921. In each case the birth rates and 
death rates as well as what maj'' be called the survival or increment rate has 
been calculated for the whole decade on the x^opulation enumerated in 1921. 
As might be expected the second method of calculation gives figures somewhat 
less discrepant with the census returns than the first and shows on the average 
for the whole area dealt with an increase of 33 per mille over the census figures 
of 1921 compared with 72 per mille shovui by the census figures on the present 
occasion. The discrepancy between these estimates and the figure shown 
by the tensus is considerable. Less than one half of the actual variation in 
poiiulation is accounted for by the recorded figures maintained by the Public 
Health Department. No part of the remainder can be accounted for by an 
excess of immigration over emigration, since the figures discussed in chapter 
III show that there are now fewer persons in Bengal bom outside the province 
than there were in 1921 and more persons born in Bengal living outside the 
province than in that year. The returns would appear to be particularly 
inaccurate in Calcutta where they suggest a decrease of 13 *5 per cent, 
compared with an actual increase revealed at the census amounting to 11 *1 
per cent, and in Pabna w'here, against an actual increase of 3 *7 per cent, the 
returns suggest a decrease of 0 *6 per cent, of the population. The actual 
increase is less than twice that estimated from the returns of vital occurrences 
in the Dacca Division and rather more than twice as large in all the remaining 
divisions except the Presidency Division where less than one-eiglith of the 
actual increase is accoimted for by the vital statistics. The discrepancy is 
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fairly evenly distributed amongst the districts of Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions. Wide variations are shovm, however, for Kajshahi Division where 
the actual increase is less than was expected in the vital statistics in one dis- 
trict, namely, Malda, but it is as much as nearly 22 times as great for Darjeeling 
as would have been expected from the returns. During the previous decade 
the actual difference between the increase calculated from the returns of vital 
occurrences and the increase actually returned was less than 530 thousand 
compared on the present occasion with a discrepancy of almost 1,830,000. 
The under-estimate on the present occasion is consequently considerably 
greater than on the last. In the decade ending in 1921 the vital statistics 
failed to account for 41 per cent, of the actual increase recorded. On the 
present occasion they fail to account for 54 per cent, of the actual increase. 
The result is clearly due to incomplete returns of births whether or not 
accompanied also by incomplete returns of deaths. Some estimate of the 
extent to which the vital statistics are defective is given in chapter TV. 


Part III — ^Material and economic conditions during 1921 to 1931 


14. Natural conditions, 1921-1930. — ^During the decade 1921-1931 
Bengal happily suffered from no major natural calamity. Scarcely a year 
passed, however, without some anxiety from natural causes. Bengal relies 
upon its great rivers for a deposit of fertilising silt over its cultivated area. 
But the j)olicy in Western Bengal of embanking them, so that in course of 
time the river bed within the embankment rises above the level of the surround- 
ing country, has left the cultivator in districts like Midnaporo a very serious 
legacj^ of anxiety during the period when the rivers are full. In Eastern Bengal 
also the Brahmaputra is liable to floods and the rivers of North Bengal 
debouch with such force from the hiUs that their course is by no means a matter 
of certainty from year to year and measures to restrain them within definite 
bounds, if possible at all, would involve prohibitive cost. During the decade 
under review Western Bengal suffered most heavily from floods. They 
occurred in more than one district in the Burdwan Division in 1922-1923, 
hut it was in Midnapore where they were most persistently recurrent. Here, 
after occurring in 1921-1922 they were also encountered in Tamluk and 
Ghatal subdivisions in 1923-1924 ; they were particularly severe in 1926-1927 ; 
Contai suffered in 1927-1928 ; and the breach of an embankment at Dokanda 
in 1929 followed in the next year by inundation of 240 square miles in the 
district left only two years in the whole decade in which Midnapore had not 
suffered in some ]3art from floods of greater or less severity. There were 
floods also ill Pabiia during 1925-1926 and in Hatiya and Noakhali in 1929- 
1930. In 1930-1931 the Gumti river in Tippera district breached its embank- 
ment and flooded a considerable area, and in the same year parts of Hangpur, 
Bogra and Pabna were also affected by floods. Dacca and the Presidency 
Divisions suffered during 1922-1923 from drought and in Tippera a drought 
m April 1929 was foUow^ed by deluges in May and June which caused the 
inundation of a large portion of Brahmanharia subdivision. It is not only 
the amount but also the seasonable distribution of rain upon which the 
cultivators’ crops depend. The distribution of rain was either uneven or 
defective in Burdw^an, Presidency and Dacca Divisions in 1921-1922 and in 
the (hstricts of Burdw^an, Birbhum, Bankura, Murshidabad, Nadia, Malda 
and Dinajpur in 1927-1928. Cyclones swept over Cox’s Bazar subdivision 
m Chittagong districts in 1922-1923, 1923-1924 and 1926-1927 and in the 
next year also Feni, Madaripur and Pirojpur in the districts of Noakhali, 
haridpur and Bakarganj, respectively, were also visited by cyclones or 
tornadoes and there were storms in Noakhali and Chittagong During the 
actual progress of the eensiis operations in the year 1930-1931 a cyclone 
also '^sited Gaibandha subdivision in Rangpur district and an earthquake 
caused some damage to property in Gooch Behar and Rangpur district. 


hilt ^Du^g 1920-1921 crops were good in Dacca 

hut defective m the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, In 1921-1922 the 
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general outturn of food crops was reported to be not so bad as in the pWviop.S '' 
year and the winter rice crop surpassed in quantity the fine crop of 1917 - 194 - 8 ^ 
though it was affected in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions by the 
cessation of rains in October. In the following year the disastrous floods 
already mentioned led to a failure of 75 per cent, of the crop in parts of 
Rajshahi Division : but the rice crop was generally good and the jute crop, 
though small, sold at a high price and to some extent compensated the jute 
cultivators for the effect which the depression in the jute trade had had upon 
them in the previous year. In 1923-192-1 the cultivator did not on the whole 
fare badly though the lack of rains before sowing the main rice crop resulted 
in a small outturn in Burduun and Bajshahi Divisions. In the next three 
years also the cultivators prospered : crops on the whole were fair to good 
and they fetched high prices. Dm*ing 1927-1928 there was a fall in the out- 
turn especially of winter paddy in districts of Western and Northern Bengal 
where the cultivating classes suffered considerable distress, and the results 
of this distress were felt also in the following .year, 1928-1929, when however 
the crops were excellent although considerable hardship was caused to the 
inhabitants of the southern parts of the Dacca district by the rapid erosion 
of the river Padnia. In 1929-1930 the outturn of crops was good although 
in some areas winter paddy was poor and the prices fetched by the large jute 
crop as well as food crops generally fell. The decade closed with a year 
in which generally good harvests were deprived of their benefit for the 
cultivators by the fall in prices due to u'orld-wude depression which resulted 
in crops like tobacco and jute in some cases being unsaleable except at a 
rate below the cost of production. 

16. Prices, 1921-1930. — During the whole of the decade high prices 
for the necessaries of life continued Avith the exception of some small alle\"ia- 
tion in the price of cloth and in 1924-1925 it was reported that m certain 
parts of Eastern Bengal almost famine prices had been reached. By 1929- 
1930, however, the cost of agricultimal products had fallen and in 1930-1931 
it has already iDeeii stated that the low prices fetched prevented the cultivator 
from reaping the full advantage of an exceptionally good crop. The price 
of jute in 1920-1921 had fallen compared with the" A'ery high prices in the 
previous decade but Avas still high in the next year and in 1924-1925. In 
1925-1926 also although the crop AA'as small the prices AA^ere again abnormally 
high and it was not until 1927-1928 that a really marked fall in prices occur-red. 
Even after thi'ee years of Ioaa' prices, the last of AA'hich made the crop econo- 
mically unprofitable, the jute cultivator is still disinclined to realise that 
the abnormal conditions encouraged during the War by the Aurtual monopoly 
in jute enjoyed by Bengal haA^e gone forever : and no extensive indications 
are to be observed that the cultivator is iioaa* prepared to restrict the area imder 
jute cultivation and groAV" other crops instead. 

17. Wages. — ^During the Avhole decade Avages AA^ere high except toAvards 
the end of the period when a big fall was recorded in 1930-1931 : but it is 
inevitable that a rise in the rate of wages should lag beliind an increase in the 
cost of ‘necessary commodities and although high Avages on the AV'hole benefit 
the agricultural and artisan classes they offer no advantage Avhatever to 
middle-class persons of fixed incomes. During the last decade although 
upon the Avdiole the position of the agricultural and labouring classes Avas 
fair to satisfactory a large class of people depending on fixed incomes suffered 
both from the high prices and from the conditions in AV’hich high AA^ages Avere 
necessary. 

18. Agricultural wages. — Statistics of agricultural wages have been 
compiled at intervals since 1908 Avhen a wage census was taken in the divisions 
of Western Bengal. The figures compiled at each successiA-e Avage census 
for agricultural labourers, blacksmiths and carpenters are shown in statement 
No. 1-5 overleaf. A Avord of explanation is necessary regarding the method 
by Avhich these figures are obtained. In 1916 and 1925 the same method 
Avas adopted. The subdlAdsion Avas taken as the unit and Avithin it the local 
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officer selected twenty typical villages. The returns from these villages in 
each subdivision were' examined and the median rate (that is to say the rate 
than v'hicli there are equal numbers less and greater) was calculated for each 
subdivision. Trom these subdivisional medians, weighted according to the 


STATEMENT No. 1-5. 


Average rate of daily wages in annas, 1908, 1911, 1916 and 1925. 
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local enquiry if they appeared to be inherently unlikely, arithmetical averages 
were obtained for districts. In West Bengal in 1908 and 1911 the district 
rates Avere selected by the Director of Agriculture from subdivisional returns. 
In East Bengal in 1911 the mode (i.e., the rate most generally paid) was taken 
for villages and from the village modes the median was calculated for large 
areas. The rates include the estimated cash value of such allowances* as are 
made in kind and the census is noAv taken in December. In Western Bengal 
the census AA'as taken in August in 1908 and in April in 1911 and it 
was taken in Eastern Bengal in 1911 in the month of August. But the 
month of August is not suitable as there is little agricultural employ- 
ment and December is considered to be the month in which the rates are 
least affected by temporary conditions. The averages for divisions and 
British Territory given in the statement have been worked out upon the same 
principle as those for the districts. The district figures were taken and 
weighted by the number of agricultural labourers and farm servants, black- 
smiths or carpenters shown in the population census report of the year nearest 
to the year in which the w^age census was taken : and the average given is 
therefore a Aveighted average for all the districts within the larger area con- 
cerned. It is actually only the figures of the last two wage census returns 
which can be confidently compared together because they only were prepared 
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in the same month and by the same method ; hut in all districts there has 
been a very marked increase amounting in some eases to as much as almost 
100 per cent, in agricultural wages and similar increases are displayed (except 
for blacksmiths in Howrah district) in all districts also for blacksmiths and 


STATEMENT No. 1-6. 


Wages in selected industrial areas, 1908, 1911 and 1916. 
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carpenters. On the whole the skilled labourer has managed to secure a 
larger increase of wages than the agricultm*al labourer. A statement of the 
wages in certain indnstrial areas in 1908, 1911 and 1916 is also included in 
statement No. I~6. They show rather less variation and comparison between 
them is more difficult owing to the different methods by which they were 
calculated. 

19. Cost and standard of living. — No statistics are available to show 
the actual increase in the cost of living within recent years which has been 
commented upon by more than one committee in the last decade. Figures 
for the cost of staple foodcrops are maintained and published regularly because 
these are necessary as a guide to the courts in applying the provisions of the 
law restricting the increase of tenants’ rates of rent, but as an index of the 
cost of living these figures are not very helpful. It was hoped to compile 
a figure which might be used in comiection with the particulars already 
given of the rates of wages. The Bengal Jails Code provides a dietary for 
prisoiiei-s which is certainly better balanced than that of the ordinary culti- 
vator, who generally leaves prison if he has the misfortune to be sent there 
heavier and in a better condition than when he entered it. It was pro]Dosed 
to take the rations laid down and seiectmg from tht*m the most manageable 
items such as rice, pulse, salt, yttrJi or sugar and oil to obtain from all districts 
for all years from 1901 the average rate paid for these items or obtained by 
their sale where they were manutactmed in the jail and sold. The district 
jails were accordingly asked to supply these figures and from them it was 
intended to calculate the average cost in each year of providing this portion 
of the jail diet for a given number of persons. The results would have given 
a kind of ‘‘ cost of subsistence ” index wffiich could have been made the basis 
of future comparisons also. Unfortunately very few of the district jails 
supplied the figures for which they were asked and amongst those which did 
sui^ply them some had no details for more than a few years. No results of 
this attempt can therefore be presented, but it is a method some modification 
of which could be very easily adopted and would give interesting and useful 
results. Where the cultivator and the industrial worker have invested 
their increased earnings however is not in an improved or more expensive 
diet but in other amenities of life- Shoes, shirts and coats are now worn 
by thousands who would never have dreamt of wearing them ten years ago, 
and the umbrella has become almost universal. Until vigorous agitation in 
recent years w^as directed against it the taste for cigarettes of the European 
type was spreading. The hurricane lantern is almost universally displacing 
the indigenous kupi even in the remotest parts. In some areas union boards 
are taking advantage of the power to tax their unions for schemes of village 
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improvement — tlie clearing of jungle, maintenance of roads and excavation 
of tanlcs or wells. All these indications show that the standard of living is 
being raised in some directions. 

20. Indebtedness — ^At the same time increased earnings have not 
led to a reduction of the indebtedness of the raiyat and labourer. Estimates 
of the average indebtedness of the population in Bengal have been made in 
various ways from time to time. In 1906-1910 data collected by the Settlement 
Officer, Faridpur, jdelded the figure its. 121 as the average debt per family 
in that district. Figures for Dacca shown in the settlement report on that 
district published in 1917 come to the same average figure for each family. 
The settlement offices of Mymensingh and Jessore also estimated figures of 
debt, but they took the average registered debt per head of population. 
The latest estimates are those made by the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee during 1929-1930. The committee approached the 
problem from two directions. Taking each individual member of rural 
co-operative societies to represent a family they estimated the total amount 
of debts due from members on the 30th June 1929 to the co-operative societies 
and to mahajans and other financiers. They found that 376,698 members 
owed Bs. 3,23,34,463 to their societies and Bs. 2,30,86,469 to other sources. 
These two classes of debts therefore amounted on the average to Bs. 86 
and Bs. 61, respectively, a total of Bs. 147. Their figures for membership 
of and debts due to co-operative societies omitted certain societies for which 
details were not then obtainable. The details for these societies have been 
supplied by the Begistrar of Co-operative Societies. On the average members 
of these societies were less heavily indebted than others. Including them the 
membership numbers are 309,901 and their debts to their societies 
Bs. 3,42,24,083, and average of Bs. 83, giving a total debt of Bs. 144 on 
the assumption that their outside debts were the same on the average as in 
other societies. The Banking Enquiry Committee also estimated the average 
debt by consideration of the registered mortgage debts on record. They 
assumed that the total debt outstanding at any period is equal to the total 
of debts registered during the previous six years and on this assumption 
they calculated the total registered debt to amount to about Bs. 16 per head 
of population. They estimated the unregistered debt at approximately the 
same ratio as is borne amongst members of co-operative societies by debts 
to the societies compared with those owing to mahajans, etc. They thus 
deduced an average total debt, registered and unregistered, of Bs 34 per 
head of population. On this calculation the average debt per family was 
estimated to be about Bs. 175, upon the assumption that the number of 
persons per family w^as 5 • 1 . This is the figure given as the average number 
of persons per inhabited house in the census figures of 1921 and agrees both 
w ith the average figure of families given by the settlement officers of Faridpur 
(5) and Bankura (5-2) and also with the corresponding figure in the census 
of 1931 (5*1). The census figures may reasonably be taken for this purpose 
as they represent the average commensal family. The committee considered 
that the figures which they obtained show a fairly close correspondence since 
even if members of co-operative societies are not more provident than others, 
it is likely that debts which they owe outside the society are underestimated. 
Comparing the figures obtained from these calculations with the results of 
intensive enquiries in certain areas, the Banking Enquiry Committee came to 
the conclusion that the average debt per family was for agriculturists about 
Bs. 160 and for non-agriculturists rather higher. The Begistrar of 
Co-operative Societies has furnished figures showing the membership and 
registered debt of co-operative societies in Bengal on the 30th June 1930. 
The figures are 456,139 members and a registered debt of Bs. 4,01,80,256, i.e., 
an average debt owing to the society of Bs. 88. If we assume that the debt 
of members owing outside the society remained on the average the same, 
the total average debt of co-operators has increased from Bs. 144 in 1929 to 
Bs. 149 in 1930. The increase is 3*5 per cent. A large contributing factor 
was the reckless boirow'ing in connection with the early marriages undertaken 
to forestall the operation of the Child Marriages Bestraint Act and it would 
probably be safe to assume a similar increase though not perhaps so large in 
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the average debt outside tlie societies. The increase may at Ica'^t be taken 
as a minimum estimate, and it is reasonable to assume at least a >ijnilar 
enhancement of debt all round. If we accept the Banking JEiir|uiry Com- 
mittee’s figure for average debt and enhance it by this same proportion the 
average debt of the total population works out at Rs. 181 and of agricultural 
population at Rs. 166. Without considering the causes resulting in this 
indebtedness it is sufficient to draw attention to the fact that the population 
of Bengal begins the next decade with jirobably a larger average debt than 
at previous periods, 

21. Industries, 1921-1930. — During 1920-1921 the tea iiidir>stry had 
suffered from very low prices but in the next year the jDosition looked better 
and by 1922-1923 very high prices were being obtained. These conditions 
prevailed till 1926-1927 and during this period the industry Wiis prQsi 3 erous. 
But in 1927-1928 prices began to fall and b 3 ' 1929-1930 although veiy large 
crops were being produced the prices w’ere low and thev continued low in 
1930-1931. Coal had begun the decade in prosperiW but a set-back oceiirred 
in 1921-1922 vlien serious inconvenience was experienced from the shortage 
of waggons. The high cost of freight and the dela^^s in transport persiste-d 
till the next ^'ear. this, time a depression had set in, v hich had showai no 

signs of amelioration bj” the time the decade ended. During the earlj' part 
of the decade the jute industr^r was prosperous although there had been a fall 
in hessians in 1921-1922. This prosiDerit\' continued until the end of 1928- 
1929 in spite of the high price of raw jute having led in 1925-1926 towards 
the end of the j^ear to reduction in the activities of the mills. In 1929-1930, 
however, stocks accumulated and the industry’ was crippled b^- fretpient 
strikes ; and in the next 3 'ear the mills found it necessarj' to reduce their 
working hours and discharge part of their labour force. Cotton mills tlrrough- 
out the whole of the decade were prosperous and in spite of the depression 
in the coal trade iron has on the w'hole throughout the decade enjoj’ed a 
period of prosperity also. 


22 , Material conditions, 1921-1930, summary. — On the whole therefore 
material conditions during the decade have not been enthelj' unsatisfactory". 
Such distress as w'as caused by natural conditions w as without difficulty 

alleviated by the grant of agricultural and 
STATEMENT No. 1-7. house-biizlding loans and advances of seed. 


Calculated cultivator’s annual income from 
jute, 1905-1930. 

Xuiiilitrof Uv. rh. Ill 

»-ij in'- iiiii jirici* (»i uu-jUK 

li.ili'i iiUL-h juru p 1 l.y 

Yf.ir of 5 inauud m th- cultivj,- 

deUM^i.d 111 rupi-o=. ti.iiii tor from iut.‘ 
Calcutta at luuia.H'il (Ulvlu of 
and aseJiL'ie... rupL'Csi 

Cinttagony, 

1905 TO 41 r 23.S7 SI 

1900 01 Qi 55.33 Os 

19(17 ".i 51 7S St. 

19US su 79 5i 30.09 75 

1909 St 11 .'>i 1>.39 91 

1910 74 ."»4 5,’ 50 

1911 on U7 7i 39,50 53 

191*3 00 94 el 57,50 42 

1913 93 41 1*3 51,09 19 

1914 SJ 11 5i 20,77 73 

1915 S.l 51 7i 27,14 03 

1910 s3 11 9 ;;j.sr U4 

1917 s5 11 6 23, .34 14 

1913 75 9,s St 29,44 23 

1019 to9*53 H>5 4d,o4 59 


Gratuitous relief w-as also necessary in 
some of the areas wffiich liad most severely 
suffered from ffood, for instance in IVIidna- 
pore in 1920-1921, in the Raj.^hahi and 
Burdwaii Divisions in 1922 1923, and in 
other affected areas also as w ell as in 
Khuhia wffiere at the beginning of the 
decade salt water had penetrated into a 
considerable area and sterilized the land. 
The prosperity of the agriculturist in the 
jute-growung districts is illustrated by 
such calculation as can be made of the 
sums paid for raw" jute. The Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce maintains figures 
of the jute received into Calcutta and 


19*^1 73 12 II 2 l :.59 « CMttagong amiually between the 1 st July 

itii ^2 o\j 00 30 th Jime next. The figures for 

1924 39 57 ij 54:73 91 1905-1930 are given in thousands of 

1926 131 99 'oj sIS-EI 5 -maund bales in statement Xo. 1 - 7 . 

1923 107 25 lol ThesB figures do not exactly represent the 

1930 ^96 53 gI Hill 25 amount of jute produced or bought in each 

year because some portion is included 
which had been carried over from the jute produced by or bought from the 
cultivator in the previous year. The year 1930 was abnormal because the 
cultivators refused to sell at the price offered ; but for normal years the 
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figures approximate closely to the actual production and also to the amount 
for v-hich the cultivator received payment and the quinquennial average 
is probably very close. The figures shown in the middle column of the 
statement is the overhead prices in rupees paid by Messrs. Landale Clark 
for jute at their mufassal agencies. These figures do not represent the 
payments actually made to the cultivators and the formation of an estimate 
of the amount which this obtained is not altogether easy. The figures 
represent payments by one only of a number of competitors and it is not all 
cultivators who sell to big firms for many deal with small middlemen. It 
may be taken, however, that the cultivator received on the average about 
12 annas less than these figures. On this calculation the amount paid 
annually to jute cultivators is shovui in the last column of the statement. 
Averages of the sum paid are — 

Lakhs of rupees. 

5 years ending 1909 . - - . • . 24,96 61 

5 years ending 1914 . . . . . . 31,70 68 

5 years ending 1919 . . . . . . 31,28*81 

5 years ending 1924 . . . - . . 33,49*11 

5 years ending 1929 . . . . . . 56,96*62 

10 years ending 1929 . . . . . . 46,22*87 

On the average, therefore, during the years ending in 1929 the cultivator 
almost and during the five years ending in 1929 he had more than doubled 
his annual income from jute in the 5 years ending 1909. The majority of 
the sums paid went to East Bengal and particularly to the Dacca Division, 
Tippera and Noakhali, but a considerable part went also to North Bengal 
and some to Jessore, the 24-Parganas and Hooghly in which subsidiary 
table I shows that a considerable percentage of the cultivated area is under 
jute. 

23. Economic conditions and crime. — The correlation of economic condi- 
tions with crime is extremely difficult for several reasons. A statement No. 1-8 
opposite shows the extent of crime during the decade both in Calcutta and 
in rural Bengal, that is to say Bengal outside Calcutta. Offences are classified 
into serious and minor crimes and within each group cognisable and non- 
cognisable cases are distinguished. Serious crime showed a steady decrease 
from 1921 until 1926 ; but since 1927 it has been progressively increasing 
although it had fortunately not reached in 1930 a total as high as that of 
1927. On the other hand minor crimes have shown an uninterrupted increase 
with the exception of a break in 1924-1925 and in 1930 the number recorded 
was a quarter as many again as in 1921, It is impossible to account for the 
fall or rise in the criminal statistics entirely by economic conditions. The 
extent to which crimes are prevented depends to some extent upon the 
freedom of the police from other duties as for instance against civil disobe- 
dience campaigns and the excitation of dissatisfaction throughout the district. 
Moreover criminal litigation, often upon the most trivial grounds, is looked 
upon in many parts of Bengal almost as a legitimate form of amusement, and 
its extent depends to some degree on the funds available. Economic distress 
might indeed be expected to lead to an increase in serious crimes but other 
factors also enter in with this consideration and it is not by any means the 
sole condition mitigating the commission of minor crimes. Recent years 
have been characterised in Bengal by an increasing number of crimes to 
which a political colour is given by the fact that they have been committed 
by young men of the middle classes and that they can be represented as 
having been inspired by political rather than economic motives. By far the 
greater part of the increase of serious crime is in offences against the state 
which are very largely of tlm nature, and against person and property, which 
also are due partly to “^political” motives and partly to the growing disregard 
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for law encouraged by political activities. On the other hand the prosecution 
of minor criminal cases requires a certain amount of surplus funds not easily 

STATEMENT No. 1-8. 


Criminal cases, 1921 to 1930. 



10.21 Total 1,616 4,548 42,474 5,364 13 521 54,536 1,347 44,534 87,147 44,557 17,603 47,504 252,682 

llural 1.477 1,00.'. 4ll,02fi 7 j lO", l.J 470 1,174 .Oi.'.i'i 4 l.'iiV-. 17 2*;j 1,>“.10 h 

Calcutta 139 553 1,54'^ K.O , 45 «,454 17? s.dl-J 70,1 J4 342 14 ‘U5 

1022 Total 1,675 4,925 40.626 5,860 15 507 53.903 1,259 44,271 117.499 45,352 18,053 51,438 277,870 

Rural 1,528 4,444 35,992 5,7J3 15 481 51,403 1,2,?4 30,0,37 21 702 42 >'03 17,^31 1,3, 09 » i;!4,t‘5I 

Calcutta 147 481 1,634 127 . 26 2,41 > 121 7,0.14 05,737 2 450 222 27.740 14,3.919 

102.1 Total 1,777 4,864 38,135 5,088 19 521 50.404 1,428 43,521 111,808 47,932 19.113 45,060 28&.863 

Rural 1,001 4,316 .'16,460 4,0.45 19 485 47.875 1,2.-»1 36,390 23.193 4.5,:;«n 14<>)(J 14 359 129.2<»3 

Calcutta 176 548 1 066 103 36 2 529 177 7.125 i'S.OlO 2.6'Jl >210 129,i.*jU 

1'«‘24 Total 1,538 5,151 35,863 6,447 25 4T6 48,500 1,628 43,998 121,095 48,705 19,640 41,545 278,611 

Rural 1,401 4 j'U ’ll, 59-. 5,'27t 2,'» 442 40 128 1.405 27.492 24,005 46,1'vl 10 414 14,215 143.5'/2 

C.ilfiitta 147 56it 1,20s 17.1 24 2,172 101 O.'.OO Ot.,42 » 2 524 2‘6j 27,230 133.650 

1925 Total 1,685 5,412 33,102 5,925 27 506 46,657 1,705 41,698 132.431 51,392 21,900 44,798 293,922 

Rur.il 1,5 to 1917 S2..326 5,761 27 452 4.5,026 1,511 3.5 4 lo 22 8‘.7 t8,f05 2 ^ 591 15 1.52 14.5,205 

Calcutta 130 19,5 7.''2 161 .. 54 1,631 194 0*270 lu . 561 2.727 20 044 148 717 

1026 Total 1.785 6,084 25.831 6.151 22 425 40,298 1,734 38,641 132,882 51.688 23,081 46.889 292,025 

Rural 1,571 5,516 25,142 5,0*Jt 22 411 38 030 1.374 J3 49.» 24 S14 49,007 117-0 14.724 I4'5 4^5 

Calrvrttl 214 r>U^ OSO 157 14 1,042 169 .'.lal 2.6ijl -.65 32,195 14?,54U 

1927 Total 1,752 6,058 27,574 5,604 25 526 41.539 1,706 39,663 147,508 51,467 20,800 53.058 314,202 

Rural 1619 5,592 29 5,479 2.5 49*' 49 004 1561 34 ij7,3 2i,97ti 48.CU5 20,407 14.45a 141,168 

Caliuttd IJO 496 070 1-34 . 28 1,47U 145 j,59ij I2J.5Ja 2 lad 305 3& 69i» iri,c!34 

1928 Total 1,872 6,322 28,239 5,682 17 487 *42,599 1,829 40,734 169,247 51,404 20,600 552198 339.212 

Rural 1,769 3,802 27,2SS 3 543 17 452 49,871 1.097 34,1*17 22 291 4S S.57 2^^3-0 1.5,419 142 221 

Calcutta 19.3 320 051 119 . 35 1,728 132 6.b27 34f',9.>-i 3,917 2a0 30,049 lOO.OUl 

1029 Total 1,984 6,810 28,803 5,520 38 524 43,679 1.987 39,990 193,740 49.798 19,871 74,690 379,954 

Riural 1,85S 0.320 28,130 3,tl9 33 479 42,144 1,34.5 32 548 25 <'<17 40.S34 19,619 1.5 766 142 628 

Calcutta 120 690 673 101 . 45 1.535 122 fe.4 42 165,725 2,962 253 55,a24 237.326 

1030 Total 2,768 6,707 31.097 5,916 18 520 47,024 1,808 37,332 155,828 42,009 15,860 63,137 315,967 

Rural 2,545 6,140 30.473 0.T9O 18 480 45,455 1,699 31,249 23 521 39,035 15.079 13.S07 125, QaT 

Calcutta 221 553 024 126 .. 40 1,569 107 *5,Os3 lU2,f‘05 2.371 ISl 49 270 190,017 

270113 — The classesi of cases are as follows — 

I — Offences ae.iinst the atate and puhhr tranQUilUty, safety and justice 
II — nenous off uni e» against the persons 
III — Serious offences asaiast person and property or against property only 

IV — ^Mlinor offences against the person. 

V — ^ilmor offence** against property 
VI — Other offences not specified above. 

come by either in cash or as a loan from the village money-lender during 
periods of economic distress. 


24. Civil litigation and economic conditions. — closer agreement 
between economic conditions and litigations might be expected from records 
of civil cases, and figures of suits instituted are given in the margin in statement 
No. 1-9. Here also, however, an interpretation of the figures is complicated 

by the influence of the statute of limita- 


Year. 


1921 

1922 


1024 

1925 


1926 

1928 

1929 


1930 



tion upon the date at which a suit shall 
be filed. The figures for money suits, 
like those for serious crimes, successively 
decreased at the beginning of the decade 
but since 1927 have shown an increase 
similar to hut greater than that of serious 
crime and it would be natural to associate 
the institution of these suits with condi- 
tions in which the money-lender is either 
unable to realise his dues or imwiiling to 
extend further credit upon any terms. 
The uninterrupted increase in suits for 
enhancement of rent, broken only in the 


year 1927, can almost certainly be taken as an index of the extent to which 
the middle-classes depending upon a fixed income feel the pinch of high 
prices. Deductions from the increase or decrease of other rent suits, 
however, are complicated by the fact that such suits are not ordinarily 
instituted until the rent for four years is in arrear. 
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Part IV — ^The population of divisions and districts 

25. Size of districts in Bengal and other provinces. — Diagram No. 1-5 
with the table incorporated in it shows the largest and the average district 
in each of the main provinces of India. No other province has a district as 


DIAGRAM No. 1-5. 


Most populous district (total column) and average district population (shaded portion of column) in each of the 

principal provinces of India. 
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large as Mymensingh (5,130,262) though the districts of Vizagapatam in 
Madras and Gorakhpur in the United Provinces each have a population of 
more than 3^ ^ milHons. The average population of a district in Madras 
(l,/97,294) and in Bihar and Orissa (1,794,170) is greater than in Bengal 
(1,789,786) which however comes third in the list of British provinces. 

26. Bengal districts and states of the American Union. — comparison 
of Bengal districts with the United States of America is interesting. The 
census of the United States from which figures are cited was taken in 1930. 
Of the 49 sovereign states only six are more populous tlian Mymensingh 
(New \ork, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Texas and California). An 
additional six are more populous than Tippera, the third most populous 
district in Bengal (Masachusetts, New Jersey, Indiana, Micliigan, Missouri and 
North Carolina). No fewer than sixteen have a smaller poiiidation than any 
Bengal district except Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts (Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Delaware, Columbia, Onega and all the states of the mountain division 
Colorado). On the other hand the average land area of each state is 
60,689 square miles, or almost four-fifths that of the whole of British Bengal ; 
and the average population density (41 -3 to the square mile) is less than 
anywhere in Bengal except four of the most sparsely populated police- 
stations in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


“'■dcr of population.— The districts and states of Bengal 
are plotted from imperial table II in diagram No. 1-6 in the order of thlir 
population at the present census and show a comparison with that also of 
eir population in 1921 and 1911. As is noted above the average popula- 
tmn of the districts in Bengal is 1,789,786. The average of plains districts, 
that IS to say excluding Darjeeling and the Chittagong HiU Tracts, is hi p:h..r 
and amours to 1,W5,440. These figures have also been shown on the 
rnagram. (My one district has a population of more than five TniUmna but 
Uacca and Dp^ra We each more than three millions and Batarganj has 
nearly 2,940,^. Midnapore, 24-Parganas, Rangpur and Baridpm each 
have more tW two milHon inhabitants and aU other districts with the 
exception of Jalpaigra, Birbhum, Darjeeling and the Chittagong HiU Tracts 
have nmre than a mUion. Cooeh Behar and the Tripura St^ We a larger 
Darjiling and the Chittagong HiU Tracts in BenW 
whilst &kkim with a population of no more than 109,808 is less populous 
even than the smaUest district, the Chittagong HiU Tiaots. BaWganj 
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wliich DOW takes the fourth place was sixth in 1921 and has now outgrown 
Midna]:)03*e and tJie 24-Parganas which remained in their respective poitlon^ 
but below invStead of above it. Chittagong which was lltli in point of size 
in 1921 has now taken the 9th j^lace, wliilst -Jessore fiom 9th hat lr»st ground 
and is now 12th in order. jlSToakhali from 14th ha.s moved up to 11th and 
Burdwan from 16th to 14th5 Rajshalii from 12th in 1921 has moved down 
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DIAGRAM No. i'6. 

Population of districts and states, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


(Tht' horjxorital i-. iinniljt ri^d in million- ) 



to 17th in 1931 and Calcutta from 2oth now takes the 19tli place and has 
outgrown Hooghly, BcnkurcX, Howrah, Bogra, Halda and Jalpaiguri wliieh 
w'ere more populous in 1921. The districts which it has outgrown remain 
in the same relative position wdth the exception of Bogra which was larger 
than Bankura and Hovu-ali in 1921 but is now outdistanced and is below 
them. Nadia and Pabna are now both more pioimlous than Rajshahi which 
was above them in 1921. 

28. Changes of population in divisions, 1872-1931. — Changes in tlie 
population of natural and administrative dixdsions at every censu.> enumera- 
tion taken from imperial table II are illustrated iii diagram No. 1-7 from 
which it is also i^ossible to estimate by eye the cliange in the rate of growth 
from cemsus to census. The average " population of any administrative 
division has increased without inteiTuption from 6,824,794 in 1872 to 
10,022,800 for 1931. In Western Bengal the increase from 7,604,834 in 
1872 to 8,647,189 in 1931 has been interrupted by- two decades in which a 
decrease was recorded, viz,, 1872-1881 and 1911-1921 ; but in every other 
division an increase in population has been recorded at every census since 
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the first enumeration was made. Eastern Bengal and the two divisions 
constituting it, namely, Dacca and Chittagong, show the steepest curves. 

Both Dacca and Chittagong Divisions are nearly 
DIAGRAM No. 1-7. twice as populous as they were in 1872. These 

divisions were not afiected by the influenza 
Changes of Population epidemic which reduced the rate of increase in 
(Natural and admmutrahve divisions) Presidency and Rajshahi Divisions between 

° 1911-1921 and converted an increase into a 

Numbers are Blio^vn bj fierures, rjto _ . _ tv- • • 

bj sidpe decrease in Burdwan Division. 

Rata of cbangB lAeat Dengtl 



Hooghly into increases ; 


29. Changes of population in districts, 1872- 
1931. — Similar figures are shown in the coloured 
diagram A for each district of Bengal. During 
the past decade the largest increase has been in 
the Tippera district (364,875) representing a 
percentage increase of 13 *3. Even higher per- 
centages, however, have been recorded for the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts (22 *9) and Noakhali 
(15 -9). With the exception of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts every district in Eastern Bengal has 
shown an increase of over 100,000 during the 
last decade. Bakarganj with 336,271 shows the 
next largest absolute increase to Tippera, the 
percentage increase being 12-9. The increase in 
Mymensingh had been 293,043 but the percent- 
age is only 6 *1 owing to the large population in 
the distriot. Dacca with an addition of 275,641 
has increased by 8 *7 per cent, and Noakhali has 
also increased more than 200,000 (233,933). Out- 
side Eastern Bengal only the 24-Parganas with 
an increase of 255,082 or 10 *4 per cent, shows 
an increase of more than 200,000 ; but Bnrdwan, 
Midnapore, Howrah, Calcutta, Murshidabad and 
Khulna have all increased more than 100,000 and 
the increase has been as much as 12 per cent, in 
Murshidabad and 11-1 per cent, in Calcutta. In 
the Bnrdwan Division the decreases recorded 
between 1911-1921 which were due to the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 have been converted 
in Burdwan, Birhhum, Bankura, Midnapore and 
and the district of Nadia which on three out 


of the last six decades had returned a decrease, has also shown an 


increase of 34,934 or 2 *3 per cent. The decrease of 9 per cent, in Murshi- 
dabad during 1911-1921 has been converted into a 12 per cent, increase 
(146,496). Pabna and Malda which had decreased also when the last census 


was taken have now recovered and are continuing the previously 


STATEMENT No. 1-10. 


ALL BENGAL 

Burdwaa Division 
Preiaidenoy Division 
aajstuilii Di\ iBion 
Dacca. Division 
Chittagong Division 

uninterrupted increase recorded since 1872. The only other districts in 
which decreases have been recorded on the present occasion are Jessore which 
has shown a decrease at every enumeration since 1881 and Rajshahi which 
has now 15,333 persons less than it had in 1881 in spite of increases in 
each of the decades between 1891-1921. The figures plotted in diagram 
A for the average district in Bengal and in each division in 1931 are given 
above in statement No. I- 10. 






Oliaptei I, Diagram A‘. Population of districte 1872-1931 (the numhers are shown "by figures, rate of change hy slope) 
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30. Changes of population in Bengal 
States and Sikkim, 1872-1921.— The ac- 
companying diagram No. 1-8 shows 
for Bengal States and Silddm similar 
details to those given for districts in 
diagram A. Cooch Behar during the 
last 60 years has shown an increase only 
in the decades 1872-1881 and 1901-1911. 
Tripura on the other hand has increased 
at a very rapid rate: its poimlation is 
now nearly 11 times as great as it was in 
1872 and has increased by as much as 25 *6 
per cent, since 1921 when also it recorded 
an even higher increase of 32 *6 per cent. 
Since 1891 Sikkim also has shown a rapid 
increase broken only by the figures of 
1921. It is now more than tlii-ee times as 
populous as it was in 1891 and its inerea.be 
during the last decade was 34 -4 per cent. 

31. District variations of population, 
1911-1921 and 1921-1931.— Diagram No. 
1-9, illustrating for districts the figures 
given in columns 7 and 8 of imperial table 
XX, shows graphically the percentage 
variations of district population between 


DIAGRAM No. 1-8. 

Population of Bengal States and Sikkim, 
1872-1931. 

(XuHili* ■-lu.v.i* l.y (inurts rjtt » >)t UiiLi; li; 



1911-1921 and 1921-1931. During both the decades the segment formed 
by the districts of Mymensingh, Dacca, Tippera, Xoakhafi, Bakarganj, 
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Klmliia and 24-Parganas 'with Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and the state of Tripura have shown a considerable increase in population. 
In Tripura State and the Chittagong Hill Tracts the increase was more 
than 10 per cent, in each decade, a rate not achieved in any other district in 
Bengal except Noakhali between 1911-1921 but recorded on the present 
occasion for Tippera, Noakhali, Chittagong, Barkarganj, Khulna, 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta, Mursliidabad, Birbhum, Howrah and Darjeeling and for the 
state of Sikkim. In the case of Dacca, Tippera and Bakarganj the increase 
in 1911-1921 was between 8 and 10 per cent, and in Chittagong, Mymensingh, 
Bogra, Khulna, 24-Parganas and Darjeeling it was between 6 and 
8 per cent, during the same decade. The rate of increase in the area now 
forming C^alcutta has been accelerated from 3*3 per cent, in 1911-1921 to 
11-1 X3er cent, in 1921-1931, but it is in the districts of Murshidabad and 
Birbhum that the greatest variation in the rate of change is seen. In 
Birbhum a decrease of 9 • 4 per cent, in the previous decade has changed into 
an increase of 11-3 whilst in Murshidabad, as has been already noted, a 
decrease of 9 per cent, has been transformed into an increase of 12 per cent. 
In Mymensingh the increase has remained almost steady, being 6 •! per 
cent, in the last decade and 6*9 in that previous to it. Where decreases 
had been recorded in 1921 in Malda (1-3 per cent.), Bankura (10 *4 per cent.) 
Nadia (8 per cent.), Burdwan (6*5 per cent.), Midnapore (5*5 per cent), 
Pabna (2-7 per cent.) and Hooghly 0*9 per cent.), increases have been 
recorded on the present occasion as well as that already noted in Birbhum 
and JMurshidabad. Amongst these districts the most considerable differ- 
ences are in Bankura where the increase during the last decade was 9 per 
cent, and Burdwan where the increase was 9*8 per cent. For the other 
districts wliere a decrease at the last census has been changed into an 
increase on the present occasion the increase is 5 per cent, in Midnapore, 3 • 7 
per cent, in Pabna, 4T per cent, in Malda and 3*2 per cent, in Hooghly. 
The decrease of 8 per cent, in Nadia has been chang-ed into an increase of 2 *3 
l)er cent. In Rangpur and Bogra the rate of increase has been retarded 
from 5*1 to 3*7 and from 6*6 to 3*5 per cent., respectively, but with the 
exception of Ra jshahi, where an increase of one per cent, has been changed 
into a deci’ease of 4*6 and of Jessore where the rate of decrease has been 
accelerated from 1*2 to 3 per cent, every other district has shown an accele- 
ration in the rate of increase. The state of Gooch Behar shows a decrease 
wliicli remains the same or rather has been slightly enhanced. The i*ates 
of increase in Jalpaigiiri, Dinajpur and Faridpur have been comparatively 
little accelerated but sufficient to bring them into a fresh class on the 
scale shovai in the diagram. 

32. Mean density, Bengal and other provinces, 1931. — ^Diagram No. I-lO 
illustrates the mean density in the main provinces of India and the density 

DIAGRAM No. 1-10. 


Dcn-ity (tiersuii' r^i sijuaro mile) m the more thickly populated district (whole cohimnl and average density (shaded portion) 
in each of the mam piovmces of India. 
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of their most densely populated district. The average number of persons 
per square mile in Bengal is 646. On an equal area, therefore, there are in 
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Bengal almost two persons for every one in Madras and more than ten for 
every one in Burma where the density of population is respectively 329 and 
63 per square mile. The United Provinces Tvith a density of 456 and Bihar 
and Orissa with 453 come next after Bengal. Madi’as follows and then 
the Punjab with 241. No other province has as many as 200 per 

square mile. Leaving out of consideration cities like Calcutta which them- 
selves constitute a district, Howrah with a density of 2,105 per square mile 
is the most densely populated district in India. Bombay subur])aii di.striet 
is the next with 1,166 and is strictly comparable with it a< both contain a 
large suburban ” population, but even if Howrrah be excluded owing to 
its small size and the large proportion contributed hy HowTah city, even the 
district of Dacca wdth only two towns and a mean density of 1,265 ijersons 
per square mile is more densely populated than Bombay suburban distiict 
and so also is the district of Tippera with a mean density of 1,197. Only 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts has a poptdation density as low as that of Maubin 
the most densely populated district in Burma, where there are only 227 
persons per square mile. 

33. Density of population in districts. — ^Diagram No. I-ll shows tlie 
density of the district population at the present census. Sikkim, Trixmi’a 
State and the Chittagong Hill Tracts have less than 250 x>ersoiis per square 

DIAGRAM No. 1-11. 


Density of district population, 1931. 



mile. After Howrah, with 2,105, Dacca, Faridpur, Tippera and Noaklialf 
form a solid block with a density between 1,000 and 2,000 per square mile. 
Mymensingh on the north of this block and Bakarganj on the south and 
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Hooghly on the north of Howrah are the only three districts approaching 
this density of poipnlation and each has a density of between 800 and 1,000 
persons per square mile. The next most densely populated districts also 
attach themselves to these two formations. Rangpur, Bogra and Pabna 
on the one hand and Chittagong on the other adjoining the block formed by 
Mymensingh, Dacca, Faridpur, Tippera, Noakhali and Bakarganj have a 
population of 650 to 800 persons per square mile and Murshidabad with 656 
and Burdwan, Birbhum and Malda wdth between 550 and 650 continue the line 
of Howrah and Hooghly northwards. Jessore also has a density similar 
to this last, namely, 576. A narrow strip running down the centre of the 
province and comprising Dina j pur, Rajshahi, Nadia and the 24-Parganas 
has a density of between 400 to 550 per square mile, tlie large areas in the 
Sundarbans of 24-Parganas reducing the average density in this district to 
a comparatively low figure. A similar range of density is displayed by 
Bankura and Midnapore whilst a density of between 250 and 400 per square 
mile only is shown by Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and also in Khulna where 
the average density is reduced by the same factors as operate in the 
24-Parganas. 

34. Districts in order of density with comparison with 1921 and 1911. — 

The districts are arranged in order of their density in diagram No. 1-12, 


DIAGRAM No. 1-12. 

Density of district populations, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 



Howrah, Dacca, Tippera, Hoakhali and Faiidpar come first with a density 
Of more than a thousand to the square mile and only Diuajpur, Bankvrra. 



Chapter I, Diagram B:- Density of population (persons per square mile) at eaoli ennmeration 1872 -1931 (numbers are shown by figures, rate of change by slope: Scale shows ten thousands for Calcutta, 
thousands for Howrah and for Dacca in 1911, 1921, 1931, tens for Chittagong ffill Tracts and hundreds for other entries.) 
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Khulna, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Cooch 
Behar and Tripura State and Sikkim have a density of less than 500. The 
average for plains districts is 1,945,440 and this together vith mean density 
for the whole of the province had been indicated in the diagram. The 
position of the first 15 districts is the same now as it was in 1921 with the 
exception that Bakarganj has moved from tenth to seventh. Jessore has 
moved down three places owing to its decrease in population and Rajshahi 
has similarly moved down an equal number of places. Nadia and Midna- 
pore occupied the reverse position in 1921 as 19th and 20th, respectively, 
but the remaining districts were then also in the same order as on the 
present occasion. Calcutta has a density 17^ times as gi*eat as that of 
Howrah, and in its area of 33 square miles accommodates nearly 11 times 
the population of Sikkim with an area of 2,818 square miles. 


STATEMENT No. 1-1 f. 


Mean density (persons per square mffe) in natural and administrative divisions, 1872-1931. 


Di-v laion. 

1»72 

ISSl 

ISOl 

1001 

1011 

1021 

1931 

ALL BENGAL 

420 

446 

480 

S17 

558 

574 

616 

Veat Bengal (Burdwan Divi-^ion) 

544t 

529 

550 

oC-O 

600 

57S 

61S 

Central Bengal (Presidency I>i\ ision) 

415 

459 

477 

.-03 

.v>s 

529 

306 

♦ITorth Bengal 

420 

442 

460 

4S0 

325 

536 

549 

Bajshahi Division 

.. 420 

441 

461 

490 

531 

542 

557 

Bengal 

362 

404 

463 

510 

577 

624 

638 

Dacca Division 

510 

S85 

661 

724 

ft07 

S64 

935 

Chittagong Division 

298 

310 

363 

411 

407 

513 

5S4 

*Ba]shahi Division with Cooch Behar State. 





tDacca and Chittagong Divisions with Tripura State. 





DIAGRAM No. t-13. 

Changes in Density 
of Population 

(Natural and administrative divisions) 
1872 to 1931 


. .. . ..West Bcng»1 


35. Variations in density of population, 1872-1931. — ^The variations 
in density of population at every census since 1872 are illustrated for each 
district by divisions in diagram B which is 
plotted from subsidiary table II. The divisional 
averages which are also plotted on the diagram are 
given in statement No. I-ll above for comparison, 
and are separately i^lotted in diagram Ho. 1-13 
in the margin. The average for administra- 
tive divisions for each district naturally shows 
the same rate of change as the average popula- 
tion and the curves given in diagram No. 1-7 
are very closely reproduced in this diagram 
with some variation in their position upon the 
maxi. This of course is due to the fact that 
in computing the number of persons per square 
mile it is only the population which changes 
and the area remains the same. The most 
densely populated division is Dacca with an 
average of 935 persons to the square mile and 
it has been far more densely populated than 
any other division at every census except 1872 
when only West Bengal (Burdwan Division) had 
a greater density. The population of this divi- 
sion and consequently its density are so much 
greater than that of all other divisions that it 
pulls the average density of all five divisions 
up into the second place in the order of adminis- 
trative divisions with all the other divisions 
below. The Burdwan Division, although it has 
not maintained a regular increase in its popula- 
tion density wliich has shown the same varia- 
tions as the population itself, yet retains the 
second place amongst the administrative divisions 
with 618 persons to the square mile. The density 
of the Dacca Division has increased since 1872 by 83 per cent, and an even 
greater increase has been displayed by the Chittagong Division from 298 
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in 1872 to 584 at the present census. Its density is now greater than that 
of Rajshahi and the Presidency Divisions wliich respectively have a density 
of 557 and 566 persons per square mile. Like the density of divisions the 
density of each district also shows the same variations from year to year 
as the population since all are calculated on the same area. 


Part V — ^The population of police-stations 

36. Average population of police-stations, 1872-1931,— The average 
population of each police-station throughout the whole of British Territory is 
79,349. The divisional averages as well as the district averages are plotted in 
diagram No. 1-14 below. In Eastern Bengal each police-station has on the 


DIAORANi No. 1-14. 


Changes in the average population of police-stations, 1872-1931. 

[XOTK —Ifunibei? (in thousanfis) are sho^n by figures, rates of change by slope In the averages for the whole province and for the Presidency Division the 
population of c aicutta and the i olice-stations into wl ich it is divided have been disregarded ] 


a ■> Burdwan e - Hooghly i - Uiirshidabad a - Dioaipur p - Baagpur 

h - Birbhun f - hovirah i - Jeasore q - Bogra 

e - Banisura g - 24-Pargaiia8 K - Khulna n - Jalpaiguri r - Panna 

d - Vianapur E - hadia 1 - Rajabani a • Darjeeling a - Ualda 


Daeoa x - Tippera Diatnct averuea 

Uynenaingh y - Koalcbali (Britiab Territory) 

Faridpur a • Ohittagong pmainniai 

Bakarganj aa- Ch.U. Tracts divisional 



average a population one-half to two-thirds as large again as the average 
m Burdwan, Rajshahi and Presidency Divisions. In Tippera district there 
are as many as 155,487 persons on the average in each police-station 
and there more than 100,000 also in Dacca, Mymensingh, and 
however, are m no districts so high as they were 
m 1911 tor a considerable increase amounting in some oases to 

vL™’‘Tqi?.t?i 001^^1?“ of poUoe-stations between the 

years 1911 and 1921. Decreases jn the average population of poUoe-stations 
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the end of a census decade may be taken as generally indicating the crea- 
►n within the decade of additional police-stations in the district concerned, 
le number of police-stations with their average population is shown in 
e following statement No. 1-12. 


STATEMENT No. 1-12. 


Number of polfce-stations fn each district with their average population, 1872-1931. 


ision or district 


Number of police-station? 


Average population of pobce-statior's 


1872 1881 1891 1001 1911 1921 1031 1872 1881 


IL, British Territory 

347 

365 

375 

378 

365 

652 

619 

97.492 

98,315 

102,429 

109,249 

115,810 

70,227 

78.349 

ran Division 


70 

S2 

82 

86 

86 
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104,099 
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93,766 

35,815 

98,457 

58,338 

70,302 
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17 

17 

17 

17 

25 

23 

92.488 

81,872 

81.875 

90.140 

90,492 

57,.'i.'.7 

6S,-0ft 

ihum 


S 

7 

8 

9 

9 

16 

14 

86,990 

113,490 

99,729 

100,253 

103,041 

52,973 

07,052 

kura 


5 

10 

11 

11 

10 

21 

19 

105,354 

104,173 

07,243 

101,492 

113,807 

48,569 

5S.512 
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S5 

25 

25 

26 

26 

37 

33 
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100,714 

10,5.261 

107,274 

10S.50? 

72.072 

84,ft21 

ghly 


10 

13 

13 

13 

13 

20 

18 


77,9115 

S2 824 

ft0,714 

63,854 

54,007 

01,903 

rrah 



10 

8 

10 

11 

19 

16 


63,538 

90,151 

8 >,051 

S.5.773 

52,495 

05,679 

lency Division 
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110 

167 

104 

143 

130 

67,130 

73,318 

71,396 

76,124 

82,204 

59,815 

68,550 

’arganas 


31 

25 

26 

29 

27 

41 

39 
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74.794 

72,771 

71,008 

93.152 

04 103 

69,337 
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31 

SO 

25 

21 

21 

23 

25 
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07 202 
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79.404 
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25 

23 

20 

25 

24 

28 

20 
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57 17S 
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84 

87 

86 
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12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

27 
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1-14 456 
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59,542 
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17 

17 

16 

15 

15 

SO 

SO 

88,337 
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30,845 
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6 

8 

9 

10 

8 

17 

17 
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72,695 

75.706 

78,738 

112,633 
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37.845 
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2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

13 

12 

47,350 

35,703 
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40,823 
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10 
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10 

17 

80 
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8 
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S 
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12 

12 
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8 

8 

8 

s 

8 

17 

17 

131.449 
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177.558 

178,573 

81.733 

85,033 
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9 

0 

9 

11 

10 

15 

15 
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78,939 

011,347 

80,300 

100,410 

05,711 

70.251 

Division 


55 

56 

60 

61 

73 
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138,053 
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176,951 
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89,771 

96,952 

ca 


12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

33 

34 
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50,313 
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15 

15 

1ft 

19 

30 

31 

51 

156,061 

203,404 

102.,''99 
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91,537 

100,594 
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10 

13 

13 

13 

14 

23 

23 

101,259 

125,518 

13 3,2.55 

149,019 

151,305 

39,094 

94,480 

arganj 


18 

16 

16 

10 

16 

32 

33 

132.080 

118,806 

134,028 

143,235 

151,807 

51,002 

80,002 

gong Division 


33 

38 

39 

37 

36 

6S 

66 

104,390 

94,054 

107,438 

128,047 

149,847 

92.316 

108,431 

icra 


12 

11 

11 

12 

12 

21 

20 

127,828 

138,122 

162.085 

176,499 

202.612 

130,023 

135,487 

khali 


8 

9 

0 

9 

S 

13 

14 

89,242 

91.197 

112.188 

120,859 

102,761 

113,291 
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13 

13 

13 

13 

IS 

21 

21 
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87.103 
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70,734 
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61,692 

58,755 

47,207 
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7 
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1 
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O 

8 

12 

0 

1 

31,ft79 

45,614 
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28,702 

23,370 
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^Excluding Cakutta 

tFiciiros oi the divisions of Tripura State art* not aiailable for 1872 
^Excluding the three lOias Itlahals 


37. Density of population in police-stations, Burdwan Division. — 

agram No. 1-15 overleaf shows the population density in police-stations of 
3 Burdwan Division. The figures for this and similar diagrams are given in 
Dvincial table I. Bowi’ia police-station with a denssity of 5,124 to a square 
le in the Howrah district is the most densely populated in the division 
d indeed is the most densely populated rural jDolice -station in the whole 
evince, Spealdng generally population density throughout tliis division 
Liis off as one proceeds w'estwards from the banks of the Hooghly river. 

police-stations bordeiing upon the river both in Howrah and in Hooghly 
3 density is very high and it is high also in the whole of Howrah district, 
it a population density as much as 1,050 to the square mile is found 
tside Howrah and Hooghly districts only in the Moyiia police-station of 
dnapore (1,229) and in the Asansol, ICulti and Baniganj police-stations of 
irdwan where there are coal and iron industries. Kaksa and Ausgram 
lice-stations of Burdwan district, Taldaiigra, Simlapal and Banihandh 
lice-stations in Bankura district and Garhbeta, Binpur, Salbani, 
largram, Nayagram and Jambord police-stations in Midnapore district 
3 the most thinly populated in this division and in none of these is 
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the population density as much as 360 per square mile, a figure less than 60 
per cent, than that of the average population density in the whole division, 

DIAGRAM No. 1-15. 

PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE BY POLICE-STATIONS, BURDWAN DIVISION, 1931 
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Density of population in police-stations^f^Presidency Division, — 

Similar details for the Presidency Division are illustrated in diagram I^o. 1-16. 
Here also the greatest concentration is around Calcutta along the banks 
of the Hooghly, Elsewhere a density of over 1,050 per square mile is reached 
only in Basirhat poHce-station in the 24-Parganas and Khulna and Daulatpur 
police-stations in Khulna district. In the 24-Parganas the Sundarbans 
area comprising Sagar, Kakdwip, Mathurapur and Sandeskhali in the 
24-Parganas is very sparsely populated and the density does not in any 
of these four police-stations reach higher than 327 to the square mile 
compared with an average for the whole district of 516. Sagar is indeed the 
most thinly populated police-station iu the plains of Bengal. In Khulna, 
speaking generally, except in the north-east of the district about Khulna itself 
the population density gradually increases from east to west though there is 
^ -f density in Debhatta police-station (533 per square 

mile) adjojmng the thickly populated subdivision Basirhat of 24-Parffanas, 
In Jessore mstrict in spite of a decline in population, only one police-station, 
Craighata (357), has a density of less than 360 per square mile. The average 
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for the district is 576 and the density is liighest in Narail subdivision where 
Narail and Abhayanagar police-stations have densities of 662 and 666. All 

DIAGRAM No. 1-16. 

PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE BY POLICE-STATIONS. PPJiSIDENCV DIVISION, 1931 
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the remaining three have each more than 800 persons to the square mile. 
The most sparsely populated part of the district is Bongaon subdivision 
in which Gaighata police-station falls, and it is this subdivision which has 
suffered the greatest decline in population in the district during the decade. 
The average of this subdivision is 395 and both Bongaon and Maheshpur 
police-stations have less than 400 persons per square mile while Sarsa has 
only 465. Outside Narail subdivision the only police-station in the district 
VTith a density of more than 800 is Sripur in Magura subdivision with 803 ; 
but only two others have a density of more than 700, namely Salkopa police- 
station in Jhenida subdivision and Keshabpur police-station in Sadar sub- 
division. The average for Nadia is even less than for Jessore and amoimts 
to 631 persons per square mile. Kushtia subdivision has an average of 
699 persons to the square mil e and Khoksa and Kushtia poHee-stations 
with 888 and 866 persons to the square mile, respectively, have the greatest 
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density outside the >sadar subdivision wliere the Nadia police-station also 
has a density of 888 persons to the square mile. In the Hanskhali police- 
station the density is as low as 351 but it is the Ranaghat subdivision which 
on the average is" the most spa^rsely populated and has an average density 
of only 451 in spite of the presence within it of four municipal towns. The 
average density of population in the Murshidabad district is 656 persons 
per square mile and the Kandi subdivision is the most densely populated 
with an average of 715. The greatest density in any individual police- 
station is not, however, in the Kandi subdivision but in the Samserganj 
police-station of Jangipur subdivision with 1,002 persons per square mile. 
The most sparsely populated police-station in this district is Nabagram 
in the Sadar subdivision with 443 persons to the square mile. 

DIAGRAM No. 1-17. 


PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE BY POLICE-STATIONS, RAJSHAHI DIVISION, 1931 
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39. Density of po^latlon in poilce-stations, Raishahi Division.— The 

density m the Rajshahi Division is 557 which is less than in any 
other divi^on, Pigi:^s for police-stations in this division are illustrated in 
diagram No. 1-17, The areas of maximum - density are principally in th^-* 
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south-east of Bogra and the east of Pahna districts. Sirajganj police-station 
has a density of 1,336 persons to the square mile and in the same subdivision 
(which has an average density of 923) Shazadpur, Chauhaii, Kamarkhanda 
and Belkuchi each have a density of more than 1,000, a figure reached only 
in one other police-station outside the subdivision, namely, Bera with 1,051. 
The average density for Pabna district is 795. Bogra and Gabtali police- 
stations of Bogra district -with a density of 1,091 and 1,050, respectively^ 
are the most densely populated in the Bogra district which has a mean density 
of 785. A population density of more than 1,050 to the square mile is found 
in Biajshahi Division outside Bogra and Pabna only in the Boaha police- 
station of Bajshahi and the Saidpur police-station of Bangpur with a density 
respectively of 2,283 and 1,150 persons per square mile accounted for by 
the existence in the first of the headquarters of the district and in the second 
of an important railway colony at Saidpur. Speaking generally the popula- 
tion tends to congregate in greatest density in Malda, Rajshalii, Pabna and 
Bogra along the banks of the Padma and Jamuna rivers. In Malda, for 
instance, the most populous police-stations are Kaliachak, Sibganj and 
Nawabganj with densities of 844, 953 and 911 per square mile, respectively, 
compared with an average in the district of 597, w'hilst in Pabna district 
the remaining riparian police-stations Sara, Pabna and Sujanagar have 
densities of 642, 776 and 624 per square mile, respectively. In Bajshahi 
Badalgaclii, iSTaogaon, Nandanafi and Bagmara police-stations form a tongue 
of relatively liigh density extending into the ^strict from the north, but 
generally speaking as one proceeds west from the eastern boundary of Bogra 
and Bangpur and east from the western boundary of Malda the population 
density grows sj^arser and it reaches a figm'e less than 360 i:>er square mile 
in the Habibpur x^olice-station of Malda and the Porsha, Banshihari and 
Gangarampur police-stations of Dina j pur as well as in the Ghoraghat ipolice- 
station of the same district. Dina j pur with an average density of 445 is 
less thickly populated than any other part of the Bajshahi Division except 
Jalx)aiguri and Darjeeling districts and has actually fewer people to the 
square mile even than the states of Cooch Behar where the number is 448, 
In Jalpaiguri district no pohce-station in the Alipur subdivision has a density 
as much as 360 to the square mile and in six out of twelve police-stations 
in the Sadar subdivision of the same district the density is no greater. The 
remaining pohce-stations Dhubguri, Mai, Jalpaiguri, Boda, Debiganj and 
Pathgram have 430, 370, 467, 492, 494 and 586 persons to the square mile, 
respectively. In Darjeeling district, apart from the police-station including 
Darjeeling itself which has a density of 1,102 to the square mile, only the 
police-stations of Jore Bungalow and Mirik each with a density of 377 have 
a x)opulation greater than 340 to the square mile. The average population 
density for the wiiole district is no more than 264, scarcely haK the average 
for the wliole division. The state of Cooch Behar with an average of 448 
persons to the square mile has no police-station with a density greater than 
Dinhata (583). Two small parcel of land forming the Haldibari police- 
station of the state islanded in the district of Jaljiaiguii have a pox3ulation 
density of 540 to the square mile, but the Cooch Behar pofice-station 
containing the headquarters of the State has a density no greater than 475. 

40. Density of population in police-stations, Dacca Division. — ^Dacca Divi- 
sion with a mean density of 935 per square mile is the most thickly populated 
division in Bengal. Figures for this division are illustrated in diagram 
No. 1-18 overleaf. In Tangibari (3,044) and Lohajang (3,228) the density 
rises to over 3,000 to the square mile but in Munshiganj subdivision where 
they are situated with a mean density of 2,413 there is only one police-station, 
Srinagar, with a density less than 2,000 to the square mile and even here the 
figure is 1,895. Narayanganj in the subdivision of that name also has a 
population of over 3,000 in the square mile and the average of this subdivision 
is 1 ,444, whilst no single police-station wdthin it has a population less dens© 
than 1,000 to the square mile. Manikganj with an average density of 1,048 
is the next most thickly populated subdivision in Dacca and only three of its 
police-stations, Sibalay, Danlatpur and Ghior with 796, 863 and 947 inhabi- 
tants per square mile, respectively, have densities less than 1,000 to the 
7 
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square mile. In the sadar subdivision, apart from the density in Dacca city 
itself which includes police-stations Kotwali, Sutrapur and Lalbagh, Dohar 
police-station with 2,049 persons to the square mile is the most densely 
populated. The average in the whole subdivision is 982 persons to the square 
mile, but Dhamrai with 1,225, Nawabganj with 1,320 and Keraniganj with 
1,974 have all well over 1,000 persons to the square mile and the density 
in the mostly sparsely populated pohce-station, Sripur, is 437. In Mymen- 
singli the areas of greatest density are along the Jamuna river on the west 
and in a strip running northwest from the south-eastern extremity of the 

DIAGRAM No. 1-18. 


PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE BY POLICE-STATIONS, DACCA DIVISION, 1931 
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Bazar, Kuliarchar, Kathiadi, Hossainpnr, Kishoreganj and KarimganJ have all 
populations between 1,300 and 1,600 per square mile. The average density 
in the whole district is 823 persons to the square mile and the least densely 
populated part of the district lies in a strip along the northern boundary 
comprising Nalitabari, Haluaghat, Burgapur and Kalmakanda police-stations, 
in another area formed by KhaHajuri, Itna, Mitamain and Astagram and in yet a 
third strip between the most densely populated portions formed by Madhupur 
and Bhaluka which is continued into the Dacca district by Sripur, Kaliakoir 
and Jaydebpur where, however, the population is in no case less than 360 
to the square mile and lies bet^'een this figure and 540. The area of maximum 
density formed by the two strips of country alreadj^ mentioned in Mymensingh 
and joining together in the south-western part of Dacca is continued in 
a southerly direction through Faridpur and Bakarganj. Sadarpur, 
Matbarerchar, Bhanga, Sibchar, Bajair, Madaripur, Palong, Naria, Bhedar- 
ganj, Gosairhat and Kalkini in Faridpur ’ivith Muladi, Gaurnadi, Uzir^Dur, 
Babuganj, Barisal, Bakarganj, ISTalclnti, Rajapur, Jhalakati, Banaripara, 
Swarupkati, Pirojpur, Bhandaria and Kowl^ali in Bakarganj constitute a block 
in which the population is in no area less than 1,050 to the square mile and 
reaches as much as 2,206 in Naria. In Faridpur district the most sparsely 
populated police-station, Goalundo, contains 642 persons to the square mile 
or only 4 less than the mean density for the whole province, and the average 
density for the whole district is 1,003, a figure exceeded only by Noakhah, 
Tippera and Dacca in East Bengal and by Howrah elsewhere. In Bakarganj, 
with an average density of 834, only two police-stations in the Sadar sub- 
division, Mehendiganj and Hizla have a density of less than 1,000 to the square 
mile, and even in the Patuakhali subdivision, where the average density 
(577) is less than elsewhere, the most sparsely populated police-stations in the 
recently formed sea coast area, namely, Amtoli and Galachipa, have a 
density of 370 and 403, respectively. Even the Bhola subdivision with 
an average of 633 has no density lower than that of Tazumaddin where there 
are 482 persons to the square mile. 

41. Density of population in police-stations, Chitt^ong Division. — 

Diagram No. 1-19 illustrates the density in each poHce-station in the Chitta- 
gong Division. The average density here is only 584 but the low average is 
accounted for by the fact that the Chittagong Hill Tracts, with a density 
of only 43 to the square mile, constitutes nearly half the wkole area, it is 
larger than either Tippera or Chittagong district combined with Noakhali 
and is nearly as great as these two districts put together. These two districts 
in fact stand third and fourth in average density in the wliole province. In 
Tippera only two pohce-stations have a density less than 1,000 to the square 
mile. These are Nasirnagar wdth 807 and Laksham with 956 and the least 
thickly populated of these has in a corresponding area 5 persons for every 
4 on the average in the whole of Bengal. The greatest concentration of 
density in the Chandpur subdivision is in Faridganj and is continued 
along the river Meghna in Daudkandi and Homna with the adjacent Murad- 
nagar in the sadar subdivision and in Bancharampiu* in Brahmanbaria 
subdivision. These police-stations have from 1,300 to over 1,600 persons to 
the square mile. In Noakhali the population is mainly concentrated along 
the north and west of the district and is least dense in the islands of Hatya 
and Bamgati. The district mean density is 1,124 persons to the square mile 
but with the exception of the two pohce-stations mentioned, in no other 
pohce-station is the pox)ulation less than 1,000 to the square mile except in 
Sudharam where, however, it is as much as 943. In Chittagong the average 
density is 699 to the square mile and population is concentrated beside the 
banks of the Karnaphuh river in pohce-stations Double Moorings, Chittagong, 
Pachalais and Boalkliah. The Chittagong pohce-station is aetuahy a part 
of the Chittagong Municipality and has a density of 9,239 persons to the square 
mile but in the other three pohce-stations also the population is between 
1,400 and 2,425 persons to the square mile. On the north and south of 
the area formed by these four pohce-stations are two other blocks each 
composed of two pohce-stations where population is between 1,050 and 1,300 
to the square mile. They are Baojan and Hatbazari on the north and Anwara 
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and Patwa on the south. Teknaf, Ukhia and Ramu police-stations on tho 
extreme south of the district are the most sparsely populated and in neither 


DIAGRAM No. 1-19. 

PERSONS PER SQUARE MILE BY POLICE-STATIONS, CHITTAGONG DIVISION, 1931 




does the population reach as much, as 350 to the square mile, whilst in the 
whole of Cox’s Bazar subdivision the average density is only 381 compared 
with an average in the sadar subdivision of 864. In the Chittagong HiU 
Tracts the population is as little as 16 to the square mile in Bangadu and 
is no where denser than 85 per square mile in Chandraghona. In the 
^ipura Sta^ the average is 93 to the square mile and is as many as 215 in the 
Sadar subdivision, but it is as many as 100 only in Khowai, Bharmanagar, 
Sonamura and Udaipur divisions and is as little as 49, 53 and 54, respectively, 
in Amarpur, Sabroom and BLailasahar divisions. 
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42. Average proximity and acres per person. — The figures for density of 
population analysed in detail in the preceding paragraphs are also illustrated 

DIAGRAM No. 1-20. 

Average proximity. 
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by presentation in a slightly different way. If the population of 3engal were 
spaced evenly so that each person was ati an etj^ual distance from his nearest 
neighbour there would be one person in every 76-2 yards in the whole of 


STATEMENT No. 1-13. 


Average proximity in yards and acres per person. 

Average Average 
proximity acres per 
in yards. person. 


All Bengal (British Territory and States) 

All Bengal urban area 
All Bengal non-urban area 

Median district (Malda) . , • 

Most thickly populated *dis,tTiet (Howrah) 
Most sparsely Ppimi^ted *^s^c^(Jalpaigim) 


JUliCC-SCU UlUU (Bowria — ^Ho^v^ah) 
police-station {&agai^24-Pivrganab) 

♦Plains districts only. 
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British Territory and States, In the rural areas the distance apart would be 
78 *9 yards and in urban areas their average would approximately be 24 *2 
vards. In Malda, which is the middle distriot if all are arranged m order ot 
density, the average proximity would be 77 *4 yards. These figures are given 
in statement No. 1-13, and illustrated in diagram No. 1-20, where figures are 
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also given and illustrated for the most thickly and the most sparsely populated 
district, the median police-station and the most thickly and the most sparsely 
populated police-station. The most thickly populated district is Howrah 
Avith an average proximity of 41 *2 yards between each inhabitant, and exclud- 
ing the hiU districts of Darjeeling and Chittagong Hill Tracts the most 
sparsely populated district is Jalpaiguri where one person would be 
encountered in every 103 -3 yards. Abhayanagar in Jessore district, the 

median police-station, cot- 
diagram No. 1-21. responds to Malda amongst 


Average proximity. 

(Note — For explanation see note to diagram No 1-20 ) 
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the most thickly populated 
is Bowria in Uluberia sub- 
division where the inhabi- 
tants on the average are 
as close together as 26 *4 
yards. There are nearly 
six times as far apart on 
the average in the most 
sparsely populated police- 
station which is Sagar, 
in the 24-Parganas. The 
average number of acres 
per person works out to 
no more than 4 *156 even 
in Sagar jiolice-station and 
in Bowria police-station 
(technically a rural area) 
it is as low as -126 acres, 
a figure scarcely ono-fourth 
as great again as the aver- 
age for all towns in Bengal 
in which there is -105 of 
an acre to each person. 
The average number of 
acres per person in the 
whole of Bengal is 1 -039 
and in rural areas the 
figure is 1-113. A com- 
parison with the figures 
of England and Wales for 


1872, 1921 and 1931 is 
afforded by statement No. 1-14 illustrated in diagram No. 1-21. In 1872 
the density of population in Bengal was greater than in England and Wales 
at the census of 1871. The average proximity 

was then 92 yards per person whereas it was 96 statement no.'I- 14 . 


in England and Wales and the number of acres per Average proximity in yards and 
person was 1 *52 compared with 1 *64. By 1921, acres per person, 

however, England and Wales had developed a Average Acres per 

density ^eater than that of Bengal. In that year 

the density for England and Wales was 649 per- au Bengal ia72 . 92-1 1-517 

sons per square mile against a density of 578 in ioii .. tI-I 1-039 

Bengal corresponding to an average proxinoitv in England and waies— 
yards of 74 m England and Wales compared with 1921 .. 74 2 -gse 

79 in Bengal, each person in England and Wales ^ 

then having on the average a space of less than one acre and each in Bengal a 
space of rather more than one acre. Since 1921 the density has increased in 
both countries but at a rather more rapid rate in Bengal, for there are now 
616 persons per square mile in Bengal with an average of 1 *04 acres as 
compared with 685 in England and Wales with an average of *93 acres each. 
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43. Increase or decrease of population in police-stations. — ^In the 

immediately succeeding paragraphs the increase or decrease of population in 
police-stations is accounted for in detail and illustrated by diagrams. All 
the diagrams have been designed on the same scale with the result that 
although within each division the scale of hatchings chosen may not represent 
the differences in the change of population as minutely as by choosing a 
separate scale for each division it is possible at a glance to estimate the relative 
increase or decrease in the population of each police-station of everj^ division. 


DIAGRAM No. 1-22. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY POLICE-STATIONS, BURDW AN DPwTSION, 1921-31 
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44. Burdwan Division. — ^Diagram No. 1-22 illustrates the figures for 
the Burdwan Division. With the exception of Keshiari police-station in 
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jMidiiapore district tJie greatest rate of increase has been recorded in a group 
of police-stations running dovni the centre of Birbhum district and another 
group comprising Klhoyrasole police-station in Birbhum with the adjacent 
police-stations in BurdAvan of Jamuria and Raniganj. A decrease has been 
recorded most notably in the section of country running from north to south 
beginning in the eastern subdivision of Bankura district and including all the 
Xiohce-stations AAithiii it and continued southAvard in Hooghly by the Goghat 
pKDlice-station in Midnapore by police-stations Chandrakona, Baspur, Debra, 
Pingla, Salbani, Sabang, Nara 3 ’'angarh and Mohanpur and in Hooghly by 
Dhaniakhali, Polba, Jangi]iara and Serampore. ElseAvhere there has in 
general been an increase in population. 

45. Bui'dwaii district . — In Burdwan district the construction of the 
Damodar Canal and of an hrigation canal passing through Galsi, Bhatar and 
Ausgram police-stations had attracted a number of labourers who Avere 
recorded diiring the census enumeration many of whom, however, will pre- 
sumably leave these areas Av^hen the work is finished. This immigration 
together Avith the natural increase due to excess of births over deaths is given 
as an explanation for the increase of population in Burdwan, Raina, 
Khondaghosh, Galsi, Bhatar and Ausgram police-stations. In all the police- 
stations of Asansol subdivision the increase is attributed by the local officers 
to the collieries and other industrial concerns which attract an increasingly 
larger number of immigrants. It is only the iron industry in this district 
AAffiich had an uninterrupted period of prosperity during the decade and the 
collieries suffered from a depression. The increase is therefore accounted for 
by the fact that the emigrants, many of whom supplement hheir earnings in the 
collieries by agriculture, have not been immediately driven away by unfavour- 
able economic conditions in the collieries, but have been able to remain in 
anticipation of an improvement. In the police-stations in the Katwa sub- 
division Avhere an average increase of 14 *3 per cent, has been recorded it has 
been attributed to a general improvement in the health of the people and 
in the economic condition of the agriculturists. In K.alna subdivision an 
increase of 12 '9 per cent, in MontesAvar police-station is attributed to the 
healthiness of the area situated in the rarh tract and to the fertility of the 
soil, and the increase is probabljr genuine because although there Avere tAvo 
melas held on the census night, one at Ivulia and the other at Raigram, those 
attending the melas Avere almost entirely local residents. In the Kalna 
police-station itself the increase of 5 *1 jier cent, is attributed to public health 
measures, particularly anti-malarial m some of the worst villages, improvement 
in the supply of pure drinking water, the opening of mufassal dispensaries, 
free distribution of quinine, vaccination and inoculation and the prompt 
prophylactic measures taken by the district board in the case of epidemics. 
Purbasthali with an increase of only 1 -9 per cent, contains a large area of 
jungle and deca^ung villages and is the most affected by malaria in the 
subdivision. During the decade a new rice mill was opened but the 
influx of labourers on that account is negligible and the increase in population 
must be put doAAn to natural causes oAving to the excess of births over 
deaths. 


46. Birhhum district . — ^In the Birbhum district some part of the 
mcrease in police-stations Suri, Dubrajpur, Muhammad Bazar, Khoyrasole, 
Sainthia, Bolpur, Illambazar and Labpur is due to transfers of area which they 
have gained at the expense of Hanoor and Mayureswar, the only two police- 
nations in which a decrease has been recorded. Immigration of Santhals, 
K.oras and other aboriginal labourers from the neighbouring proAdnce of 
Bihar and Orissa is given as an explanation of the increase in Rajnagar, and 
the healthiness of Rampurhat and Nalhati is said to have encouraged 
immigration into these t\A^o thanas which has also received a stimulus from 
industrial developments and in the case of Rampurhat the establishment of a 
rammy settlement. Sainthia police-station which was combined Avith Bolpur 
and Hlambazar before the present census has also been enlarged by immigra- 
tion due to the development of Sainthia and Ahmadpur as trading centres and 
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to the opening of several rice mills. In the remaining police-station Mm^aroi, 
natural causes and a healthy climate are given as the cause of the increase. 

47. Banhura district . — ^lii the Bankm*a district the decrease in all the 
pohce-stations of Bishnupur subdivision is reported to be due to a steady 
falling off of the birth rate owing to the prevalence of endemic diseases 
like malarial fever though the local officers also mention the prevalence of a 
venereal disease as one cause of the decrease. In the sadar subdivision every 
police-station has shovni an increase which is as much as 18 *9 per cent, in 
Saltora and 18 *7 per cent, in Bankura police-stations and is over 17 per 
cent, in Khatra and Indpur. In the sadar police-station, although economic 
distress is reported to have led to some emigration in search of labour in 
other districts, the establishment of mills and factories has attracted veiy 
many more labourers from elsewhere than were compelled to leave the police- 
station. In Onda and Chatna police-stations mills have been opened and 
the manufacture of bell metal has been encouraged. These industries have 
attracted labour to Chatna police-station which is fi ee from malaria, whilst 
the fertile soil of Onda retains the population in spite of tlie prevalence of 
fever. In Gangajalghati, Borjora, Saltora and jNIejhia x>olice-stations, where 
the increase has been not less than 11 per cent, in any case, the increases are 
alleged to be due to successful jueventive work against malaria, small-pox 
and other epidemic diseases owing to the opening of health centres and the 
imiDrovement of village sanitation whilst the soil is reported to be improving 
together with the climate and some immigration is thereby encouraged 
from neighbouring districts. In Ranibandh, Raiinir and Simlapal the 
increase is ascribed to freedom from ejDidemic diseases, a succession of good 
seasons and improvement of village sanitation : whilst in Khatra, Indpur and 
Taldangra theinciease is due to natural causes. Bankura suffered severely 
from the influenza epidemic which resulted in a considerable decrease in 
population between 1911-1921 and the increase on the ju’esent occasion is 
clearly an illustration of the recuperative powers of nature by which serious 
losses are in ordinary circumstances made good . 

48, Midnapore district , — In jVIidnapore the Ghatal and Sadar subdivi- 
sions show the smallest increase and Jhargram the largest. The last subdivi- 
sion has been newly created since the last census and sej^arate figures are 
therefore not available for the increase of each of the police-stations now 
forming it. The towm is growing owing to its constitution as a subdivisional 
headquarters, the climate is good and as the Bengal Kagpur Railway main 
line passes through it a number of immigrants are being encouraged to 
settle there. In the south and west the subdivision is comi^arativclj' sparsely 
populated and contains a good deal of jungle and. w*aste land into w'hich 
Santhals and other aboriginal tribes are migrating. In the Tamluk subdivi- 
sion wliich shows an increase of 7 -9 per cent., Sutahata police-station, wdiich 
show s an increase of 10 *6 per cent, is said to enjoy together with Nandigram, 
where the increase is also high, a healthy climate w hilst in Panskura wffiere 
the increase is only 4 *4 per cent, malaria is said to be endemic ; but in 
general in the remaining police-stations of this subdivision natural causes 
only appear to he the reason for the increase since there has been practi- 
cally no immigration and there has been no considerable increase of industrial 
enterprise. In the Contai subdivision Ramnagar, with an increase of 
11 *5 per cent., shows the only considerable increase for wliich no particular 
reason is assigned by the local officers. In the sadar subdivision a transfer 
of jurisdiction principally explains the decrease in Karayangarh and the 
increase in Keshiaii. In Debra, Sabang, Pingla and Mohanpur the decrease 
is ascribed to the prevalence of malaria wffiilst in Salhani, the only other 
police-station in which a decrease was recorded, it is said to be due to the 
emigration of a number of Santhals and Kurmis who left the police-station 
when they found that they could not obtain a livelihood from the land. 
The increase in Kharagpur police-station is due to the expansion of the railway 
settlement, an increase in the number of employees in the railway workshops 
and an influx of unemployed relatives of employees from other parts of 
India. Ghatal subdivision with an increase of only 1 *3 per cent, and a 
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decrease recorded in two out of its three police-stations is said to owe its 
falling oif in jDopulation to the prevalence of malaria. The increase in Ghatal 
police-station is ascribed to the sinking of a large number of tube-wells and 
to the immigration of Santhals for employment as agricultural labourers. 

49. Hooghly dist?'ict . — ^In the Hooghly district the increase is 3 -2 per 
cent, and in spite of the decrease in some police-stations to which 
reference has already been made every subdivision has also recorded an 
increase. In the Sadar subdivision Pandua, Balagarh, Chinsura and Magra 
have increased, the last tv o police-stations having shown an increase of 
10 *2 and 31 -5 per cent. In all these areas improved measures of public 
health are given as a cause of the increase by checking the spread of epidemic 
diseases and by the provision of pure drinking water. In Magra and Pandua 
there has been an increase in the number of rice mills leading to an increased 
immigration of Santhals, Bauris and other aboriginals who are also bringing 
vraste land under cultivation. No other explanation for the decrease in 
Dhaniakhali and Polba is forthcoming except an increase in the prevalence 
of malaria. In the Serampore subdivision the largest increase is in the 
Uttarpara police-station. There has been some improvement in the sanitary 
condition of this police-station but the main cause for the increase on the 
present occasion is the establishment of a large number of brick fields, its 
increasing popularity as a residence for workers in Howrah and Calcutta city 
and particularly the construction of the Willingdon Bridge and the Calcutta 
Chord Line Avhich Avere in process at the time of the census. In Haripal 
police-station the population is practically stationary : the local officers consider 
that there must have been a decrease owing to the prevalence of malaria 
had not the temporary influx of harvesters from Bankura increased the 
numbers recorded, w^hilst it is possible that the settlement operations which 
were in progress led to the return to their native villages of a number of persons 
ordinarily resident elseiv’^here. In Tarakeswar also the rate of increase is small. 
In the interior of the police-station malaria is prevalent and is said to be 
leading to a decrease in population. Immigration of Santhal labourers from 
Bankura and the progress of the settlement operations referred to in the case 
of Haripal police-station also have helped to counteract this fendency A^ilst 
Tarakeswar proper is reported to be a growing commercial centre where 
conditions of health are improving. In Jangipara the same conditions were 
generally operative as in Haripal and Tarakeswar but the influx of Santhal 
labourers for the harvest was not sufficient to convert a decrease into an 
increase. Serampore police-station is now practically an urban area and is 
becoming increasingly popular as a jplace of residence for clerical workers in 
Calcutta ; and the decrease of 18 *6 per cent, is ascribed entirely to the 
discharge of a number of mill workers Just before the census was taken. A 
similar consideration might have been expected to result in a decrease in 
Bhadreswar police-station also but although some of the operatives of the mills 
were discharged this police-station also is becoming increasingly popular as a 
place of residence like Uttarpara and Serampore, and these immigrants 
together wdth the increase OAving to improvement in the sanitary conditions of 
the area have more than counterbalanced the loss due to the discharge of mill 
Avorkers. In Singur and Chanditala also the increasing popularity of localities 
outside Calcutta and HoAvrah as a residence for workers in these cities together 
with the advent of temporary Santhal labourers has resulted in an increase of 
population although these police-stations are reported to be malarial. In 
the Arambagh subdivision the two police-stations which show the greatest 
increase are Pursoora and Khanakul. These together Avith the eastern 
portion of the Arambagh subdiAusion lie in the spill area of the Uamodar river 
and are comparatively free from epidemic or endemic diseases. In some 
places the fertility of the soil has actually increased, and there is said to be 
some movement of population Avithin each police-station according as the lands 
of the different mauzas mprove or deteriorate. Unlike Pursoora and Khana- 
kul, Goghat police-station in which a decrease of 5 *8 per cent, was recorded 
is partly outside the reach of the Uamodar floods and in the south is water- 
logged owing the defective outlet for the streams, Amodar and Tarajuli, 
whilst malaria is said to he prevalent throughout the whole police-station. 
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50. Howrah district . — In the Howrah district there has been an increase 
of 10 *2 per cent, evenly distributed between the two subdivisions, Sadar 
and Uluberia. Increases have been show’^n of as much as 24 -4 per cent, in 
Bally, 17 -1 per cent, in Uluberia, 10 -6 per cent, in Bagnan, 14 -7 per cent, 
in Shampur and 10 *9 per cent, in Panchla and there Jias been a decrease 
only in that part of Sibpur lying outside the Howrah city and in the Bowxia 
police-station which, however, still remains the most thickly jiopulated 
police-station in Bengal. The decreases are ascribed fco the closing doivn of 
mills and factories and the retrenchment of stalf : increases recorded are 
explained in addition to the natural growth of population by excess of births 
over deaths principally by the immigration of labour iii connection with 
railway constructions in progress at the time of the census. 

51. Presidency Division. — The hguies for the Presidency Ui vision are 
illustrated in diagram No. 1-23 overleaf. The greatest percentage of increase 
has been in the Barrackjiore subdivision running northwards from Calcutta 
city along the side of the Hooghly river, in the Sundarbans areas in the 24- 
Pargaiias and the central part of Klhiilna. Tliere has also been considerable 
increase in 8ripur and Naraganti police-stations in Jessore and in Baninagar 
police-station in Murshidabad. The areas in which decreases have been 
J‘e corded run jirincipaliy in a strip north to south from police-stations Mirpur, 
Kushtia, Kumarkhali, Hanskhali, Ranaghat, Chakdah and Haringhata in 
Nadia district thi‘ough the whole of Jhenida subdivision, the Magura and 
Sahkha pohce-stations of Magura subdivision, the Narail and Abhaynagar 
police-stations of the Narail subdivision, all the iJolice-stations of the' Sadar 
subdivision of Jessore with the exception of Naox^ara and IveshabiDur, all 
the police-stations of Bongaon subdivision, all the x)olice-stations of Barasat 
subdivision exee^Dt Rajarhat, the Sarupnagar and Baduria police-stations 
of Basirhat subdivision in the 24-Parganas and the jiolice-stations of Ivalaroa, 
Satldiira and Kaliganj in Khulna. There has been an increase in the popu- 
lation in each police-station elsewhere. 

52. 24~Pa7'ganas district . — In the 24-Pai‘ganas the subdivisions of 
Barrackpore Avitli 18 *1 per cent, and Diamond Harbour with 16 per cent, 
have shown the largest increase. In the Barrackpore subdivision decreases 
in Barrackpore and Tittagarh pohce-stations were due to the discharge of 
labourers in the mills immediately before the census operations, but in every 
other police-station in the subdivision increases ranging from 6 -1 per cent, 
in Bijpur, to as much as 53 *4 per cent, in Ncajiara and even 62 *6 per cent, 
in Naihati were due to natural causes and to the expansion of industrial 
concerns which attracted a number of labourers. In the Diamond Harbour 
subdivision no police-station returned a decrease and in the Sagar police- 
station the increase was as much as 62 per cent., which, how'ever, does not 
raise it above being the most thinly populated police-station in the plains 
of Bengal. Increased facility of communications and expansion of business 
are given as the causes of the increase in tMs subdivision, but there has been 
considerable immigration also in connection with the development of the 
Sundarbans and during the decade in areas like the xiolice-stations of 
Kakdwip, Sagar and Mathurapur land previously uncultivated has been 
brought under cultivation. In tlie Sadar subdivision Bhangar and Metiabruz 
are the only police-stations which have recorded a decrease : the decrease in 
Bhangar (0 *7 per cent.) is very small and that in Metiabruz x)oHG®“Station is 
due to the ti-ansfer of portions to the Calcutta area. Tollygunge and Beliala 
pohce-stations border on the city of Calcutta and their expansion is due 
partly to the natural increase of population by excess of births over deaths 
and partly to the increase in the suburban population of the city. In Can- 
ning and Jayanagar besides the natural increase an influx of immigrants 
has been recorded during the decade and a similar cause together with the 
expansion of cultivation in the 8undarbans is responsible for the inore^e 
in the adjacent police-stations, Baruipur and Pratapnagar. The expansion 
of industrial concerns in Budge Budge accounts for an increase of 11 *5 per 
cent. In Sonarpore, Maheshtola and Bishnupur the cause for the increase 
can be traced to no specific cause and is due to the normal excess of births 
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over deaths- In Barasat subdivision an increase is recorded only by the 
police-station of Rajarhat. The decrease of 9 *4 per cent, in Habra, is partly 
due to a falling off in the birth rate vdthout a corresponding fall in the death 

DIAGRAM No. 1-23. 
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NADIA DISTRICT. 


Sandeskhali, Hasnabad and Haroa and in addition Basirliat and Sandeskhali 
have received an accession of immigrants, whilst the Sundarbans area of 
Sandeskhali, in which as large an increase as 43 *4 per cent, has been recorded, 
has recently been brought under cultivation. 

53. Nadia district . — The Nadia district recorded a decrease of 8 per* 
cent, between 1911 and 1921 but has increased by 2 -3 per cent, in the last 
decade. In the Ranaghat and Chuadanga subdivisions there has been a 
decrease. Ranaghat is desciibed as an unhealthy subdivision and the decrease 
in Ranaghat, Chakdah and Haiinghata police-stations is accoimted for 
by tliis fact and by the resulting emigration of middle-class people in search 
of employment and for the education of their cliildren. Santipur police- 
station, which alone in tliivS subdRusion shovvS an increase, is comparatively 
healthy but the increase of 2 *8 i>er cent, is ascribed mainly to immigration 
of Muslim labourers into the char lands. In the Chnadanga subdivision 
the increase in Chuadanga police-station amounts only to 0 *5 per cent, and 
is due to the growth of the subdivisional headquarters. The increase of 
4 *5 x^er cent, in the Alamdanga police-station is due to the influx of pox>ula- 
tion in the Alamdanga Bazar and its neighbourhood for business puiposes 
and to the existence of Boalia and Gokulkhali, which are trade centres 
attracting business men. In the remaining two police-stations, Bamurhuda 
and Jibaiinagar, the latter of which has dechned by 12 per cent., the 
decrease is asci’ibeci to general unhealthiness attributed in Jibannagar mainly 
to the decay of effluents of the Ganges loassing through these ijolice- stations. 
In the Sadar subdivision, wliich shows the largest percentage of increase 
(6 *1), only one police-station, Hansldiali, has recorded a decrease and in 
tliis area, wliich is rex>orted to be notoilously malarious, many peoj)le have 
left their homes. Amongst the remaining police-stations "ivaHganj has 
shown the greatest percentage increase (12-3). Kaliganj police-station on 
the Ganges and Chapra on the Kharia river are reported to be healthy whilst 
there is a good market in Cliax)ra police-station and a considerable Cludstian 
settlement with a standard of living somewrhat higher than that of the average 
cultivator. Krishnagar and Nadia x>olice-stations both owe their increased 
population largely to the existence of towuis within them. Bming the decade 
a filtered water-supply was installed by the municipality of Kiishnagar 
which has had the influence of increasing the health of the towm and attract- 
ing middle-class residents from rural areas to settle there particularly for 
the education of their cliildren. In the Nadia police-station the town of 
Nahadwdp is a sacred place of the Hindus and is attracting an increasing 
number of settlers, whilst the village of Mayapur on the other side of the 
Ganges claimed by one section of Vaishnavas as the birth-place of Sri 
Gauranga is also receiving inhabitants and develox)mg into a town. The 
increase in the remaining police-stations in this subdivision, Nakasipara and 
Rilshnagar, can be accounted for only by the healthiness of the place and 
by natural increase. In the Meherpur subdivision an increase of 4 *5 per 
cent, has been recorded to which Meherpur x^olice-station, with an increase 
of 14 *4 cent., makes the largest contribution. Meherpur, how’ever, 

has gained some area by transfer from Tehatta police-station, the decrease 
in which is thus explained, but communications have improved during the 
decade and business facilities have increased particularly in Meherpur towm 
the population of which has increased hy 15 per cent. In the Ra rim pur 
jiolice-station Kechuadanga Bazar is growing in importance and has attracted 
settlers from Murshidahad district, whilst at the time of the census it was 
observed that a number of peojAe had crossed the river from Murshidabad 
and temporarily settled there to enjoy the excellent facilities for cattle 
grazing. In the Gangani police-station no explanation of the increase is 
forthcoming except by the natural excess of births over deaths. In the 
Kushtia subdivision the rate of increase is 3 '3 per cent., but a decrea^se has 
been recorded in three out of six police-stations. The decrease in the Kushtia 
police-station itself is due, however, to transfer of a number of mauzas to 
Pabna district and similarly transfer of a manza from Mirpur to Bhaix'amara 
together with the emigration of a number of people from villages lying in 
the old Goral river to the char areas of the Bhairamara police-station is 
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responsible for tlie decrease in Mirpur and for part of the increase in 
Bhairamara which also is a comparatively healthy area. In the Kumarkhali 
police-station also the decrease of population is apparent rather than real. 
The decrease is no more than 1,881 whereas areas with a population of 5,097 
and 2,730, respectively, in 1921 have been transferred to Khoksa police- 
station. The increase in Khoksa is thus more than accounted for by changes 
in its jurisdiction whilst the increase in Baulatpur police-station is due 
to transfers from the Rajshahi district as well as from the neighbouring 
subdivision of Meherpur. 

54. Miirshidahad district . — In the Murshidabad district the only police 
stations showing a decrease are Hariharpara which is described as a malarial 
area and Jiaganj where a decrease of 3*5 per cent, is explained by the decay 
of the silk industry which has led to a number of silk workers leaving the 
locality in which some areas have subsequently run to jungle. The rate of 
increase in the whole district is 12 per cent. It is greatest in the Jangipur 
subdivision where it amounts to 16-9 per cent, though the police-station of 
Raninagar in Lalbagh subdivision with 36*4 per cent, increase shows the 
largest proportion of increase in any police-station of the district. The 
district suffered heavily from the depopulation caused by the influenza 
epidemic during the x>receding years and the increase is very largely due to 
the ordinary recuperation generallj^^ noticed when a calamity has reduced the 
population. Specific explanations are offered only for Domkol and Jalangi 
police-stations which owe their increase to a healthy climate and the settle- 
ment of immigrants in Jalangi police-station as a result of erosions in the 
river Padma elsewhere. In Beldanga the increase is partly due to immigra- 
tion of labourers on the railway and in the brick-fields, but the increase in 
Berhampore, if any has occurred, is difficult to assess owing to the fact that 
Beldanga, Berhampore town and Murshidabad were differently distributed 
at the census of 1921. 

55. Jessore district . — In Jessore there has been a decrease of 3 per cent. 
The police-stations in which it occurs have been already mentioned. The 
decrease is jiarticularly marked in Bongaon, Jhenida and Sadar subdivisions. 
Such emigration and immigration as takes place in this district is temporary. 
Labourers from the western provinces visit the district but return to their 
homes after completing their ivork and those persons from the district who 
go to Calcutta also return to their home districts as soon as their w’^ork is 
finished. The Jessore district has for some time been an area in which the 
population has been decreasing and in every instance the cause is ascribed to 
the action of the rivers. Where they flow strongl 3 ^ they provide not only 
irrigation for the fields but also communication for farmers and trade. In 
the west and central parts of the district, however, the offshoots from the 
Ganges have decayed and no longer flow freely, with the result that local 
trade and commerce have been hampered and land tends to go out of 
cultivation and to be covered Avith jungle. Upon a country deprived of the 
services of its rivers in this way the mosquito descends and takes posses- 
sion with the result that malaria prevails and the effect of continued 
attacks of this disease leaves the people weak and listless. Such returns 
as are maintained of vital statistics show that deaths during the period 18th 
March 1921 to February 1931 as shown in subsidiary table IV had exceeded 
births by more than 70,000. A special cause for the decrease in Kotchandpur 
police-station is the decay of the sugar industry which received relief after 
the Great War but again decUned between 1921 and 1931. 

56. KhiAlnct/ district. In the Khulna district also the decline in the 
Kalaroa and Satkhira police-stations is ascribed to the silting up and deterio- 
^tion of the rivers and khals once forming the natural drainage of these areas, 
Kaliganj police-station has been reduced by transfer of some mauzas to 
police-stations Shyamnagar and Assasuni and these transfers partly account 
for the enoi^ous increase of 87 *2 per cent, in the population of Shyamnagar 
tnougn in both these police-stations there has been some reclamation 
of land leading to immigration horn outside and the climatic condi- 
tions are good* The population of Bebhatta police-station has remained 
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practically stationary and the increase of 5 *9 per cent, in Tala police-station 
is ascribed to natural causes and a good climate. In the Sadar subdivision 
the increase has been 12 *3 compared with 8 • 4 per cent, in the Satkhira 
subdivision. The small decrease in Fultola is ascribed to cholera and other 
epidemic diseases. The Paikgacha and Dacope police-stations including 
reserve forest areas contain stretches which have been brought under 
cultivation since the last census. Similar causes account for an increase in 
Daulatpur, Batiaghata and Bamuria i)oliee-stations, -whilst Khulna and 
Tarakhada police-stations have enjoyed freedom from epidemic diseases and 
are healthy regions. In the Bagerhat subdivision the increase is 12*1, 
being most marked in Sarankhola w-hich has shown an increase of 18*2 per 
cent. This police-station wdth Morelganj and Ramiial contain reserve forests 
and areas which were not under cultivation in 1921 and have since attracted 
agriculturists from other districts. In the Mollahat police-station the 
increase is due to transfer from Bakarganj district of two union areas and 
in the remaining police-stations the increase is due to natural causes, 
viz., the excess of births over deaths. In parts of the district the cyclone 
-which occurred before the last census not only drove away from their homes 
a number of people who have since returned but also led to breaches in the 
embankments and to the consequent infiltration of salt water into pai*ts 
of Shyamnagar, Assasuni, Kaliganj and Morelganj police-stations. During 
the past ten years fresh water from the Kalindi river has entered these 
areas and is gradually clearing aw'ay the brackish water and leading to the 
recultivation of the parts afieeted. 

57. Rajshahi Division. — ^The most significant decrease in the Rajshahi 
Division, figures for which are illustrated in diagram Xo. 1-24 overleaf, has 
occurred in the area comprising the Thakurgaon subdi-vrision of Dinajpur and 
extending thence into the Mo 3 maguri police-station in Sadar subdivision of 
Jalpaiguri and into thew^estern half of the Coocli Behar State. In the Thakur- 
gaon subdivision only one police-station, Ivhansama, liassho-um an increase and 
the increase in that case is comparatively small. The two j;>olice-stations of 
Raiganj and Biral in the Sadar subdivision of Dinajpur and Phulbari in the 
Balurghat subdivision have also sho^vn decreases. In the south-w-est of the 
division also there is an area in w’hich there has been a decrease. It comprises 
all police-stations of the Nator subdivision hi Rajshahi with the exception 
of Nandigram together with those of Sadar subdivision adjoining except 
Tanor and Godagari and extends also to police-stations Xandanali, Raninagar, 
Manda and Mahadebpur in Xaogaon and it is continued to the north-east 
by Rayganj police-station in Pabna w'hilst three police-stations, Chatmohar, 
Atgharia and Pabna, continue it to the south-west. This area of decrease 
in the south-west of the division therefore continues the strip in w'hich a 
decrease has been recorded in Khulna, Jessore and Nadia. 

58. Jttajshalii district . — ^In Rajshahi district the decrease has been 
4 • 6 per cent. In the Sadar subdivision, of the two police-stations -vi'hich have 
shown an increase, Tanor has a practically stationary pojjulation the increase 
being only 0*7 per cent, whilst Godagari is largely inhabited by Santhals 
and other aborigines who appear to multiply more quickly than the local 
inhabitants. In Boalia police-station there has been a certain amount of 
diluvian in the char area which has led to the emigration of some of the 
inhabitants. In Bagmara, Mohanpur, Puthia, Paha and Cbarghat police- 
stations the prevalence of malaria, small-pox and cholera together with the 
water-hyacinth which chokes the water chaimels is the cause ascribed for 
decreases amounting to as much as 15 -I per cent, in Boalia and 13 *1 per cent, 
in Mohanpui’, whilst in Puthia and Paba police-stations it is reported that 
the silk industry is dying out and that here and also in Cbarghat the 
substitution of jute for paddy crops has made the locality unhealthy. In the 
Nandigram police-station of Nator there has been some immigration from 
Bogra and the area itself is reported to be healthy but elsewhere in the Nator 
subdivision the decrease is ascribed to unhealthy conditions and to the fact 
that the measures for preventing and dealing with ill-health are extremely 
■unsatisfactory. In the Naugaon subdivision, which shows a decrease of 2 * 4 
per oent/., the increase of Badalgachhi and Naugaon is partly due to transfer 
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of 48 mauzas from Maliaclebpur, which owes some part of its decrease to this 
traii>sfer. Naugaon also is reported to be a healthy place whilst the population 
of Badalgachiii has been swelled by immigi’ation of permanent residents of 

DIAGRAM No. i-24. 

INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY POLICE-STATIONS. RAJSHAHI DIVISION, 1921-31 


(Changes oi less than fi\e m ten thousand are shown by blank hatchings) 
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the Oraon and other aboriginal tribes. The increase in the Atrai police- 
station is comparatively small and is partly due to the fact that jute traders 
and labourers were attracted here during the period when jute was fetching 
^ 1^29. Niamatpur, the only other police-station in this 
subdivision which has shown an increase, lilsce Badalgachhi, is being peopled 
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by aboriginal tribes sucli as the Santhals who are coming to reside there 
permanently. The decrease in police-stations JNTandanali and Raninagar as 
well as in Manda, in spite of transfer of area from Mahadebpiir, is ascribed to 
malaria and epidemics. 

59. Dinajpur district . — The distilct of Rinajpur has the reputation of 
being unhealthy bnt it contains large stretches of waste and jimgle land w’hich 
invite aboriginals such as the Santhals and Oraons to settle and bring them 
tinder cultivation. In the Sadar subdivision there has been a decrease, and 
that small only, in two police-stations, Biral and Raiganj, which is ascribed 
in the latter police-station to the migration of foreign labourers who were 
attracted to the place by the prosperity of the jute industry up to 1929 but 
had left before the census was taken. The extension of the broad-gauge 
railway beyond Parbatipur and an increase of trade and of the mills in 
operation account for the 9 • 9 per cent, increase in Parbatipur police-station. 
The immigration of Santhals, Shershabadia Muslims and other colonists 
accounts for the increase in Ranshihari, Klahaganj, Itahar, and Hemtabad, 
police-stations, whilst in Ghoraghat and Nawabganj there have been new 
settlements in waste and jungle lands and an improvement in the incidence 
of epidemic diseases. Natural causes, an improvement in public health and a 
change of climate are ascribed as the reasons for increases in Rinajpur, Ivush- 
mundi and Chiiirbander police-stations. In the Thakurgaon subdivision 
the only pohee-station which has increased is Ivhansama, which owes its 
small increase to immigration from elsewhere ; but in the other police-stations 
of this subdivision the unhealthy chmate and the prevalence of malaria are 
ascribed as the causes of a decrease whilst from Baliadangi and Atu'ari 
emigrants are said to have gone to Purnea and Jalpaigmi in search of 
cultivable land. In the Balurghat subdivision a decrease was recorded only 
in Phulbari and is ascribed to a cmtailment of area by transfer of tu’o unions 
from Phulbari and the emigration of Santhals to other places, whilst the 
increase in all other pohee-stations of this subdivision is ascribed to natural 
causes and also to the settlement of Santhals, Kols and other aborigmes and 
in Gangarampur, of Shershabadia Muslims from Maid a and JMurshidabad. 

60. J alpaiguri district . — The Jalpaiguri district shows an increase of 
5 per cent. Some part of this increase is ascribed to the more comprehensive 
arrangements made on the present occasion for the census of new recruits 
to the. tea gardens who had come after the preliminary census was made and 
are thought previously to have escaped enumeration. In the Sadar subdivision 
Rajganj, Boda, Rebiganj, Maynaguri and Pathgram returned decreases 
which were as many as 10-4 per cent, in Rajganj and 5*8 per cent, in Boda. 
The decrease in Rajganj is more than accoimted for by the transfer of over 
half the taluk Sanyasikata to the Tetulia police-station. The area trans- 
ferred had a population of almost 6,500 in 1931 which practically accounts 
for the whole increase of Tetulia thana. In addition to this transfer from 
Rajganj there was a decrease m the number of coolies on two tea gardens 
whilst the bad conditions of the Shikarpur forests where some 3,000 coolies 
used to work cutting fuel and wood led to their numbers on the present 
occasion being only about 1,500. Boda had suffered in 1922-1924 from cholera 
and smail-pox which again visited it m 1925 and these unfavourable conditions 
were also reinforced by the emigration of a number of people from this police- 
station to Purnea or Assam or to the Alipur subdivision. Rebiganj, for which 
also a decrease was reported, also sufered during 1925 from a small-pox 
epidemic. The decrease in Maynaguri is apparent only, for the census of 
1921 was taken w^hen the Jalpesh fair was m full swing and a number of 
pilgrims estimated at 52,000 were present on the occasion of the Sivaratri 
festival whereas in 1931 the visitors to the fair* were reckoned to be 20,000 
only and this falling off of some 20,000 or 30,000 visitors more than accomits 
for the decrease of about 3,200 recorded on the present occasion. In 
Pathgram the small decrease of one per cent, is due to an epidemic of small-pox 
in 1924 and to distress caused by the very low price of tobacco. Paohagar 
owes its increase to the transfer of a part of the sadar police-station whilst 
the increase of tea cultivation with the employment of a larger number of 
labourers accounts for the increase in Rhubguxi, Mitiaii, Mai and Falakata 
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and in Nagrakata also though no new gardens appear to he opened during the 
decade there was an extension of tea cultivation with a consequent increase 
in the labour force employed. In the Alipur Duar subdivision some part of 
the increase is attributable to the improved arrangements made for the 
census of coolies engaged in collecting and breaking stones in the river beds. 
Both in Sadar and Kumargram police-stations as well as in Madarihat and 
Kalchini the opening of new tea plantations or the extension of tea cultivation 
is resi)onsible for the greater part of the increase. In the whole of the district 
there has been considerable improvement in road communications which has 
facihtated immigration. There has been an extension of public health 
services which has also contributed to the improvement of conditions and it is 
reported that the birth rate is steadily increasing whilst the death rate is 
very much lower than the birth rate. 

61. Darjeeling district . — ^In Darjeeling district also similar causes 
have resulted in the increase of 13 per cent, recorded on the present occasion. 
Rangli-Bangliot is the only police-station which has returned a decrease 
and this is comparatively small. In the Sadar subdivision the opening 
of new tea gardens and the natural increase by excess of births over 
deaths have accounted for the increases. Immigrants from Nepal are in the 
whole district actually 10 less than were recorded in 1921. In the Siliguri 
police-station the increase in the population of Siliguri town itself consequent 
upon the extension of the broad-gauge railway to this place probably accounts 
for the greatest part of the increase, but an accurate estimate cannot be 
made owing to the fact that Khoribari police-station, which is now shown 
separately, was not separately shown in 1921 and it is reported that the bulk 
of the increase of population almost certainly comes from outside from such 
places as Muzaffarpur, Patna and Darbhanga in Bihar and from the hills. 
In the hill station of Kalimpong the increase is ascribed to natural causes. 
It is unlikely that there has been any increase in immigration since the 
numbers of immigrants from Bhutan and Tibet was less at the present census 
than in 1921, though the immigrants from Sikkim were over 1,700 more in 
the whole district than in that year. In the Klurseong subdivision apart from 
the natural increase the causes alleged are the settlement of ex-officers in 
Kui'seong police-station and the extension of tea cultivation during the time 
when tea was fetching a high price leading to the establishment of a larger 
number of coolies in the tea gardens who have permanently settled down. 

G2. Jlangpur district . — In the Rangpur district a decrease was recorded 
only in the Nilphamari, Ulipur, Pulchuri and Domar police-stations. In 
Nilphamari it is accounted for by the reduction of the area on a redistribution 
of jurisdiction in 1926. In Domar it is accounted for by the depression in the 
jute trade which threw a large number of labourers out of work and compelled 
them to return to their own homes as well as leading to a reduction in the 
staff of the firms engaged in this trade. In Fulchuri police-station the decrease 
is accounted for by the emigration of the inhabitants of the chars to Assam 
and other places. The total increase in the whole district was 3 • 7 per cent, 
and it was greatest in the Nilphamari subdivision which increased by 5 per 
cent. In the Sadar subdivision transfers of jurisdiction account for some of 
the increase in Kaunia and Hatibandha police-stations, whilst the increase in 
other police-stations is comparatively small and is due to natural excess of 
births over deaths. Changes in area are responsible for a decrease in 
Edshoreganj and Saidpur, although some part of the increase in Saidpur is 
also attributable to the expansion of the railway settlement in Saidpur town. 
No other cause is ascribed for the great increase, 33 *3 per cent., at Dimla 
than the excess of births over deaths and to the same cause is ascribed the 
increase in Jaldhaka police-station which has actually lost a part of its area 
by transfer to Hatibandha police-station in the Sadar subdivision. In the 
Kurigaon subdivision Ulipur police-station has lost by transfer as has already 
been stated and also suffered from erosion from the river Teesta. In Kurigaon 
subdivision, Nageswari and Bhurangamari police-stations contain char areas 
and they together with Rahumari have received from the districts of 
M^ensingh, Pabna and Bogra, immigrants commonly known as Bhatiyas 
who have colonised the chars. Lalmonirhat police-station owes its increase 
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largely to the growth and increasing importance of the railway colony and 
town of that name and to the establishment of railway workshops there. In 
the Gaibandha subdivision the increase is accounted for mainly by the excess 
of births over deaths, though there is a tendency in the Gaibandha police- 
station for immigrants to move into the subdivisional town of Gaibandha 
from other places. 

63. Bogra district . — ^In !Bogra a decrease of population was recorded in 
Shariakandi and Sherpur police-stations during the last decade. In Sharia- 
kandi between 1921 and 1931 a number of villages were washed away and 
the inhabitants went to Mymensingh and Assam as well as to the Panchbibi, 
Klietlal and Joypurhat police-stations of Pogra district. In Sherpur there 
has been some cholera during the decade and many pai'ts of the xDolice-station 
are unhealthy and full of jungle. In Ghunot, Adamdighi and Bogra a small 
increase has been recorded which is less than it would otherwise have been 
if health conditions had been better, whilst there is also an annual migration 
from Ghunot to Assam owing to the liability of this area to heavy floods 
damaging crops and driving the inhabitants away. Panchbibi, Joj’purhat 
and Khetlal owe their increase not only to the immigration of people from 
Shariakandi and Ghunot police-stations but also to the influx of aboriginals. 
Hili and J oypurhat are also attracting a number of merchants and labourers : 
there are for instance thirteen rice mills at Hili employing a considerable 
labour force. Joypurhat has also received an accession of territory by the 
transfer of five mauzas from Ginajpur in 1924. In Gabtali, Hahalu, Sibganj 
and Ghupchanchia the increase is attributed to more vigorous public health 
measures and to the prosperous condition of a rice mill in Gupchanchia 
police-station . 

64. Pahna district . — ^The Pabna district has shown an increase of 3*7 
per cent, principally contributed by the Sirajganj subdivision which has 
increased by 4*6 per cent. Gecreases recorded at Atgharia and Pabna are 
attributed to the general insanitary condition of the police-stations resulting 
from the drying up of a number of small rivers which become stagnant pools 
and centres for the dissemination of malaria. In the case of Pabna police- 
station the decrease in the whole area of 0 • 3 per cent, is all the more notable 
owing to the 13*4 per cent, increase in Pabna town which has attracted 
labourers from outside by the development of its hosiery manufactures and 
the establishment of a regular motor service from Isliurdi. A decrease has 
also been recorded in Chatmohar police-station also attributed to the silting 
up of the Boral river and the falling out of cultivation of certain tracts of 
lands. The largest percentage increase in any rural part of the district is 
shown by police-station Bera, which is flanked by the two great rivers of the 
district, Jamuna and Padma, has a healthy climate and has attracted 
immigrants from the districts of Gacca, Mymensingh and Paridpur to settle 
on the chars formed in the beds of the rivers. The Sara police-station contains 
the big railway colonies of Paksey and Ishurdi and these together with the 
development of business around them and the formation of chars in the river 
Padma have led to immigration and an increase of 2*4 per cent, in the 
population. Immigrants have also been attracted to the chars in the Suja- 
nagar police-station and here as well as in Paridpur and Sainthia immunity 
from epidemics and a healthy climate have resulted in an excess of births over 
deaths. In the Sirajganj subdivision the police-station of Shazadpur shows 
the greatest rate of increase, viz., a percentage of 9*9 due to the absence of 
any serious epidemic during the decade and also due to the prosperity of the 
jute trade up to the year 1929. Kazipur and Belkuchi with 7*6 and 7*2 per 
cent, increase, respectively, are healthy regions in which there has been an 
absence of malaria or other epidemics. Taras police-station, formerly 
notorious for malaria and in a backward and inaccessible part of the district, 
owes its increase to the settlement of. immigrants largely from Rayganj 
police-station who are reclaiming waste lands and bringing them under culti- 
vation. The increase in Sirajganj police-station is very largely due to the 
increase in the Sirajganj town caused by the prosperity of the jute trade 
during the decade, inspite of serious erosions by the river which has engulfed 
almost the whole of the original town and is still threatening. B^eedom from 
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epidemics is responsible for the increase in Kamarkhanda whicl» has inc-rt^asi^d 
bv 3*8 per cent, and in XJllapara where the population is alinost stationary. 
The 1*9 per cent, decrease in Chauhali is due to the orositiii of -laiuuria. 
compelling emigration to other districts and even to Assam and tlie innigration 
from Rayganj, to which reference has also been made, is chic to liability 
of the area to heavy floods. 

65. Malda district . — ^The increase in the Malda district is d* 1 per (^eiit. 
During the decade a new railway — Amnura to Nawabganj-- lias been o|)(‘iumI 
which, however, has not yet affected the population of the area, through 
which it passes. There have been considerable changes of juris<{ie.tion be!t.wc‘en 
police-stations within the district and these are reported to have coueeaied 
the decline which might have been exfieeted in Knglish Jlazar, Ka.jiatihak 
and Bholahat owing to the decline of the silk industiy wiiieli is asta-ibed as 
the reason for a decline in SibganJ police-station. A similar (*.aus<‘, uarmdvn 
the decline of the lac industry, might have been expc*cted to rtvsuli in deci’<‘a.si‘s 
in Manikchak and Kaliachak and to have contribut'd to thc! dtu'reasc in 
Sibganj police-station, but in the first two police-stations change's of jurisdic- 
tion have concealed this, whilst the Ganges now moving over to tlu^ Santhal 
Parganas is throwing up chars which are attracting some immigration of 
Shershahadi Muslims from Murshidabad. The whole of the harind art'a, 
namely, the police-stations of Gomastapur and Nacholc with that part of 
Nawabganj east of the Mahananda and Malda, Damangola and (hijolt', is 
said to he decreasing in fertility, but it is only in Gomastapur, Malda and 
Bamangola that an actual decrease of population has been rcctordod, although 
the immigration begun 30 years ago from the Santhal Pai'gauas is now said 
to have ceased and the tide is said to have turned backward since^ a ti nu^ of 
scarcity in 1926. In the Harischanclrapur police-station land is still Ixnng 
brought under cultivation and the population lias increasc'd. In tlu' (‘('nlral 
part of the country, the district officer comments on a large growth of mango 
gardens which is either cause or result and at any rate a concomitant of tlu*. 
decrease in population. 


Gooch Behar State. — ^In the Coooh Behar State tliei 


*(^ has hceri a 
''IIk' figures 


net increase of 1,607 bii’ths over deaths dur*ing 
STATEwiENT No. 1-15. that period, but little reliance can b(‘ pluc(‘d upon 

Births and deaths in Oooch Behar these vital statistics since the ri'tnrns are aiipa,- 
®**^*** rentiy not strictly enforced. The figui't^s of bii'tli- 

Ycar, Bnths Deaths placc do not suggest that tlic de]K>pu lati<m of 

aoli-il ■■ v’tbI 8^19 state is due to an excessive emigration (*Is('- 

where. Imperial table VI shows that of tins 
9-053 population of Cooch Behar only 76,712 w('re boi-ii 
laif'ls ‘ outside the state of whom 61,731 wcT-t’s horn in 

alfi lo’l?! British districts of Bengal, 10,801 in Bihar anrl 
T«t»i - - ’ - , -'z rlll ^^<i^ssam and over 2, 000 in til e United Pro- 

^ ^ — vinces. Subsidiary table III to chapter 1 11 shows, 

^ 1 ^ ^ ^ n, tiowever, that the total number of emigrants from 

Bengal ^ates to all parts of India including Bengal amounted to no more 
than 31,396 and this figure includes those for Tripura vStatc. The nundx'r of 
emp’ants from the state to British districts was only 22,219 at the census of 
1931. Ihe figures of biirth-place, therefore, appear to suggest on the haJaiice 
an increase m the population of the state as a result of migration. The 
frmnTJ?- contributed by the Hindus who are nearly 

Chopra STiflfered heavily from 

40M epzde^cs m 1928-1929. which accounted fo^ over 

deaths alon^ whilst it is probable that a very great number of 

epidemic no do4t contributed to 
Se n^lr exclusi^ly explam the very considerable decrease in 

n Hindus of the state are prinoipallv of the 

IFlajbangahi, Pohya, Koch and Meohh tribes. The last namM are throu^ut 
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Bengal being driven away into the foot hills and also into Assam by the 
advance of settled cultivation whilst there is a strong movement amongst the 
thi’ce otlic'T groups for an enhancement of their position and a change of 
ti'aditioiial custom such as the abandonment of widow remarriage, which is 
now being discountenanced amongst those members of the caste who aspire 
to Ksliattriya status. It is possible that the prohibition of widow remarriage 
has contributed to the falling olf in the numbers of Hindus, but it is also a 
speculation that these groups are finding that the change in traditional 
customs is indirectly responsible for their decrease in numbers by the same 
])rocesB which is contributing to the depopulation of Melancasia, where the 
decay of ancient customs appears to induce a lethargy or indifference affecting 
the vitality of the people. 

07. Dacca Division — iJacca district . — The figures for the increase or 
decrease of pojuilatioii in each police-station of the Dacca Division are 
illustrated by diagram No. 1-25. In the Dacca district the increase of 8-7 
per cent, was mainly contributed by the Narayanganj subdivision where an 
increase’! of 12*9 per cent, has been recorded. Throughout the district there 
has been little further (level opmont of industrial concerns or communication 
and immigration hasciontribntod no part of the it\croasc. Tt must consequent- 
ly be lookcMl upon as duo entirely t<j the natural increase owing to the 
exccNss of births over dejiths. In Sivalay and Daulatpur poUcc-statiouvS in 
Manikganj subdivision the ine.rcase is partly ascribed to the accretion of 
s(*v(*ral e-liars in the hadma and tiamuna rivea’s and to the transfer of several 
chars which W(‘r(‘ previously in th(' district of l^ahna. The decrease in the 
(jombiiK’d population of Muiishiganj and Taugibari j)()li co-stations in the 
Mimsliiganj subdivision is mainly du(‘. to the’ transfer of char areas from this 
polici'-station to Madaripiir and Ohandpur subdivisions, wdiilst Tangibari has 
also su (Verted from <‘rosion both on the north by tlu’t Dhalcswari river and on 
tli(>! south by th(‘ l^adina. Srinagar and Loliajang police-stations have also 
sulhu’c’d fi'om erosions but th(^ fjopulatioti shows an increaso and apparently 
i.hos<‘ ptM'sons alh^tded hy tluj (erosions have migrated merely to the interior 
of tlie police-station vvh(M*eas ])ers(>ns similarly alTected in Tangibari have left 
tlu^ I )olic(^-station alt<)g<th(‘r. The district has boon free from serious epidemics 
and alt hough malaria was j)rovalont in tJio Manikganj subdivision the death 
rat(i is not i*(q>ort(*d to liavc boon mu(jh Jiighor than normal w^hilst bore as 
('ls(uvh(‘re also tlu'ri^ has b(*cn during the decade a very considerable improve- 
numt in sanitary (uniditioFis and in tJio measures adopted for the improvement 
of publi(‘ lu^alth and sanitation. The increase is fairly well distributed over 
ih(‘- \vhok‘ of the distrie,t but it is largest in the police-stations of Narayanganj 
subdivisuMi bordering the river M<*-ghna, the average increavse of the whole 
subdivision Ixang I2-1) per e,(‘nt. The Sadar subdivision with an increase of 
1 I “1 p(‘r c<‘nt . eoines iK'.xt and shows the gt'catost percentage increase in those 
I)oliee-statJons boi’dt^ring on the Narayanganj subdivision in the eastern part 
of th<i subdivision. 

(iH. - In the Mymensingh district out of 61 police- 

stations only il hav(5 n^tunuid a cloc.reaso and the increase in the whole district 
is b *1 per (*I‘!it. In the tlainalpur subdivision decreases in Jamalpur, Melan- 
daha and Sarishabari are due to emigiutiou to Assam where till recently 
virgin laud \vasavailal>le and by migration the cultivator was tempted to try to 
evscap<‘ (kd.its iu<uirr(^d in his old home. Himilar causes explain decreases in 
Jiarhatta, Atpara, Mohanganj and Durgapur in the Netrakona subdivision 
and also in th(f Itna and Astagram police-stations of Kishoroganj subdivision 
whicdii arc’s in a low-lying backward area and in which water-hyacinth and 
early lloods have r(HhuKul by 76 jior cent, the winter paddy locally grown 
about two dccuidcs ago and then forming the principal crop, Purbadhala, 
Klialiajiiri and Kalmakanda police-stations in the Netrepkona subdivision 
contain large areas not yet brought into cultivation which are attracting 
immigrants, and the colonisation of uninhabited char lands in Nagarpur 
police-station of Tangaii is also atributed as a reason for the increase. In 
this last police-station there has been an increase of area by^ transfer from the 
Birajganj police-station and. some part of the increase in Nikli police-station 
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is due to the transfer of an area from Kathiadi police-station of the same 
subdivision -which, however, has not lost sufficient population by this 
transfer to record a decrease. Bhairabbazar contains the biggest business 

DIAGRAM No. 1-25. 

INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY POLICE-STATIONS. DACCA DIVISION. 1921-31 
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district is largely Muslim the rate of increase in which is higher than amongst 
the Hindus, The whole district is comparatively heaithy and has enjoyed 
freedom from epidemics during the last decade and it has benefited from the 
prosperity of the jute industry during the major part of the ten years under 
review. In most cases, therefore, w'here no specific cause is given, the 
increase is due to the natural fecundity of the people and the healthiness of the 
climate. 


69. Faridpur district , — In the Faridpur district all the subdivisions with 
the exception of Goal undo, w’^h.ere a decrease of 2-9 per cent, has been 
recorded, have shown an increased population. In the Goalundo subdivision 
only the police-station of Baliakandi has shown an increase due to a lesser 
incidence of malaria than elsewhere and to the influx of labourers from other 
districts in connection with the construction of Kalukhali-Bhatiapara Railway. 
In the other three police-stations of this subdivision erosions of the river 
Padma have resulted in an emigration to other districts particularly to Pabna 
whilst Goalundo, Rajbari and Pangsa have also suffered from malaria and 
other epidemic diseases and Goalundo (Rajbari) has been further dex3leted 
by the removal of the office of the Assistant Traffic Superintendent of 
the Eastern Bengal Raihvay and allied offices to Paksey in the Pabna 
district. The falling off in the jute trade during 1930 also led to 
there being present -when the census was taken a smaller number of labourers 
at Goalundo steamer ghat than previously. In the Sadar subdivision there has 
been a decrease only in one police-station, Bhusna, which is reported to be 
exceedingly malarious and full of jungle land and to have suffered considerable 
emigration on this account which would have resulted in a larger decrease 
except for the presence of a number of labourers employed in connection 
wdth the construction of the Kalukhali-Bhatiapara Raihvay. A similar 
cause to the last accounts for an increase in Madhukali police-station which 
is also malarious and full of jimgle land and where a decrease would probablj^ 
have been recoi'ded had it not been for a large temporary settlement of 
railway labourers at Madhukhali and Kamarkhali. There has been accretion 
of land to the district in i)olice-stations Faridpm\ Char Bhadrasan and 
Sadarpur and this has led to considerable immigration and w^ould have 
resulted in an even larger increase than 7 *3 jjer cent, in the Faridpur 
police-station, had not the southern part of the area been unhealthy. In 
Nagarkanda and Bhanga police-stations no explanation of the increase is 
forthcoming except the natural increase of population, although the trade 
centre at Bhanga and a new and thriving bazar at Baliati seemed to have 
contributed also in the case of Bhanga police-station. In the Gopalganj 
subdivision increases have been recorded in all police-stations and they are 
mainly attributed to immigration from the districts of Jessore and Kliulna, 
improvement of i)riblic health and freedom from epidemic diseases and to the 
labour attracted by the construction of the new’ railwuy line. In the 
Madaripur subdivision decreases w’ere recorded only from Gosairhat and 
Sibchar police-stations and are accounted for by erosion by the river and by 
transfer of certain areas to Dacca and Tippera district. Bhedarganj and Janjira 
with 35 *6 and 13-3 per cent, increase, respectively, have received an accession 
of territory by the transfer of large mauzas of the Dacca district to these 
police-stations and also by the re-formation of chars wdiich have attracted 
immigrants. In the rest of the subdivision increases ranging from 3 -8 in 
Raj air police-station to 6 *3 per cent, in Naria are due to the general 
healthiness of the locality, its freedom from ei^idemic diseases and the general 
prosperity of the jute trade during the last decade w’hich has attracted settlers 
for employment. 

70. Bakarganj district , — In the Bakarganj district there has been a 
decrease in no police-station. In the Sadar subdivision comparative freedom 
from malaria and other epidemics and the formation of new lands in 
Mehendiganj, Hizla and Muladi together with an imj)rovement of the soil due 
to the excavation of new’ khals in Gaurnadi, Uzirpur and Babuganj have 
resulted in increases ranging from 9 -9 per cent, in Babuganj to 16 *4 per cent, 
in Nalchiti. In Patuakhali subdivision the most imxjortant cause of increase 
is immigration from Noakhali, Faridpur and Tippera due to the extreme 
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fertility of tlie soil which has steadily improved since 1921 and to the 
increasing colonisation of the Snndarbans area particularly in Amtoli 
police-station, which has shomi an increase of 24 -2 per cent, in this decade. 
In Galachipa and Baufal new char areas have become available and in 
Mirzaganj and Barguna, as in Amtoli, what was formerly Snndarbans land 
has been reclaimed and colonised during the decade. In the Pirojpur sub- 
division also a healthy climate, freedom from epidemic diseases and increasing 
cultivation of jungle areas and marsh lands have resulted in increases of 
population ranging from 9 *6 in Banaripara to 21 *3 per cent, in Patharghata. 
The whole of the Bhola subdivision compared with the rest of the district is 
fairly sparsely populated and its area is increasing owing to the recession 
of the bay in the south. It therefore offers land for an increasing number of 
immigrants and it is to the immigration from neighbouring districts that the 
increase of 16 *9 per cent, in the w^hole subdivision is due. The population of 
the wliole district is predominantly Muslim and their superior fecundity helps 
to account for the high rate of natural increase whilst even amongst the Hindus 
of this locality also wido^v remarriage is in vogue and is ascribed as a cause of a 
more rapid rate of increase 

71. Chittagong Division. — ^In the Chittagong Division and Tripura 
State the changes in the population during the decade are illustrated in 
diagram No. 1-26. "W ith the exception of the Banderban police-station of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts no area within this division has shown a decrease of 
population. The average inci'ease. 13 *7 per cent, is very high, and even 
in Banderban jiolice -station the decrease is due to transfers of jurisdiction. 
The increase is greatest in Tripura State (25 *6 per cent.) and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts (22 *9 per cent.) but is as much as 16 -9 per cent, in Noakhali and 
13 -3 per cent, in Tippera districts. 

72. Tippe.ra district . — In no police-station in the Tippera district has a 

rate of increase been recorded less than 7 -6 per cent, which itself is greater 
than the average increase for the whole province. The increase has been 
most marked in the Chandpur subdivision and in the central and southern 
parts of the Sadar subdivision. Throughout the Chandpur subdivision the 
prosperity of the jute industry encouraged the influx of a large number of 
skilled and unskilled labourers all of whom had not returned home upon the 
depression wliich set in in the trade in 1929 : but there were also accessions of 
land on the banks of the Meghna and the increase in Chandpur police- 
station is partly due to the transfer of some large char areas from neighbour- 
ing districts. In the Sadar subdivision the smallest rate of increase is shown 
by Daudkandi (8 *7 per cent.) and Burichang (8 -9 per cent.) From the first 
it is reported that there has been some emigration to char lands in the districts 
of Dacca and elsewhere and its very high density of population (1,414 to the 
square mile) Avould suggest that the territory is approaching saturation point 
although Homna ■with a density of 1,547 persons per square mile has 
inci'eased by no less than 14 *7 x>er cent. Burichang is reported to suffer almost 
annually from floods which destroy the crops, and this is put forward as an 
explanation of the comparatively small increase in this police-station. In 
other police-stations the increase is ascribed to natural causes assisted by 
better sanitary arrangements, improvement in the drinking water supply, 
absence of epidemics and general prosperity due to the high prices of jute 
during the decade. In the Brahmanbaria subdivision the comparatively 
small rate of increase is ascribed to a succession of bad harvests compelling 
population to migrate to xVssam, Mymensingh, etc. Kasha police-station is 
malarial and the growing has not shared in the general prosperity 

of the jute trade whilst in Habinagar with an increase of 9 *7 per cent, the 
density of population (1,240 to the square mile) appears to be resulting in 
some pressure on the land, and it is reported that there was emigration during 
the decade in search of land on the other side of the Meghna river in 
the district of Dacca. In the Brahmanbaria police-station there has been 
immigration both in the Brahmanbaria town owing to the expansion of business 
and also to waste and marshy lands on the border of Tripura State being 
brought under cultivation. 
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73. Nocthhali district . — ^In the Noakhali district in spite of considerable 
erosions by the sea in the south of the district the population has sho\^Ti a 
very high rate of increase, namely, 16 *7 per cent, in the Sadar suljdivision 

DIAGRAM No. 1-26. 

INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY POLICE-STATIONS. 
CHITTAGONG DrS'JSJON, 1921-31 

(Changes of less thi*n fne lo tea thousand are choun by blaak hatchings) 

Increase par cent 


Decrease per cent 
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Bakarganj to the char lands and also to migrations from Sandwip and 
Sudharam police-stations of persons Tvhose lands had been eroded, although this 
migration is not sufficient to result in a decrease in the population of these 
last two police-stations where there has been an increase respectively of 11-6 
and 6*7 per cent. Immigration from other districts to char lands is also 
ascribed as a cause of the 21 -2 per cent, inerease in Baipur police-station and 
in the island of Hatya also there is said to have been some migration from 
Sandwip and Sudharam of those whose lands have been eroded. In the 
Feni subdivision generally and in the rest of the district also the principal 
cause, however, must be ascribed to the great fecundity of the population. 

74. Chittago?ig district . — In the Chittagong district similar causes also 
explain the increase of 11 -5 jper cent. The district is healthy and has suffered 
neither from epidemics nor from scarcity of food stuffs during the decade, 
whilst there has been a steady improvement in public health measures. 
Anti-Chittagoiiian demonstrations in Burma have led to a decrease of emigra- 
tion to that province and in some j)arts of the district the influx of workmen 
employed on the construction of the Chittagong-Bohazari and Chittagong- 
Nasirhat Bailway lines has led to an increase in the population. The police- 
stations of Double Moorings with Pachalais together with the police-station 
Chittagong contributing to the area covered by Chittagong town show 
respectively 47 -8 per cent, and 16 *2 per cent, increase, which are due to the 
development of industries in the port of Chittagong together with improved 
communications . 

75. Chittagong Hill Tracts . — In the Chittagong Hill Tracts the decrease 
in Banderban police-station w^as due to the transfer to Chandraghona police- 
station of a number of mauzas in 1924 and this transfer together with 
immigration due to the fertility oijhum soils accounts for a very large increase 
of 75 *6 per cent, in the population of Chandraghona. Immigration from 
Tripura, Noakhali and Chittagong is ascribed as a cause of a part at least 
of the increase in Bamgarh police-station. The figures for birth-places show, 
however, only 15 persons born in Tripura and enumerated in the district, 
and only 920 in all w^ere born in India outside Bengal, of whom 432 came 
from Burma and 314 from Assam. Increase of immigration facilitated by 
the improved communication between Chittagong and Bangamati and the 
prosperity of trade in cotton, paddy and forest produce go to explain the 
increase in the Bangamati police-station. 

76. Tripura State. — In the Tripura State the increases are very high 
and range from 17 per cent, in the Sadar to 40 -2 per cent, in Khowai 
divisions. The state is still very sparsely populated having only an average of 
93 persons to the square mile and no greater incidence of population than 
in Sadar with a population of 215 per square mile. The climate of the state 
is comparatively healthy and there is a good deal of waste land available for 
settlement which attracts settlers from Benga.1 v/ho feel the pressure of popu- 
lation or wdiose lands are washed away or rendered unproductive by water- 
hyacinth. In addition there has been an influx of labourers for the tea gardens 
from other provinces as well as forest and other daily labourers from adjacent 
districts of Bengal. There has been an increase of nearly 22,000 in the 
numbers recorded in Tripura who were bom in British Bengal but the numbers 
born in Assam and Assam States are more than 3,500 less on the present 
occasion than in 1921 and those bom in British Territory outside Bengal are 
almost 5,500 less than in 1921. The increase in the state, therefore, 
appears to be due actually less to immigration than to increase of the native 
bom population and possibly also to increased accuracy of the enumeration 
on the present occasion. 


Part VT — hiliscellaneous, inhabited houses, steamers, etc. 

77. Census definition of a house. — ^The definition of ‘‘house ” adopted 
is given below : 

, ' house ’ is defined for census purposes as consisting of the buildings, one or many, 

inhabited by one family ; that is by a number of persons living and eating together in one mess 
with their resident dependents, such as mother, widowed sisters, younger brothers, etc., and 
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their servants who reside m the house In other words the unit is the commensal family, and 
not the homestead or enclosure Houses, however, at a distance from each other and entirely 
separate though belonging to the same commensal family, should be treated as separate. 
Ordinarily the unit will correspond to the unit commonly adopted for the chaukidari tax.” 

The definition clearly must be modified in some cases, princii^ally in 

dealing with institutions, cooly lines, hotels and tliickly populated citj^ hastis. 
For these the directions were as follows : — 

“ In police lines, jails, hospitals, lunatic asylums, etc , which are comprised in bejiarate 
blocks, each barrack-room, guard-room, officers’ quarters, apartment, cell or ward ^vithin their 
precincts vdll be treated as a house and separately numbererl. 

In cooly lines smiilarb^ formed into separate blocks each I'ooni will be numbered as a 
separate house. 

In hotels and sarais each room or suite of rooms allotted to a different traveller or family 
should be treated as a separate house. 

In city haatia, such as those found in Howrah, each hut should he treated as a sejiarate 
house and numbered accordingly.” 

The definition covers and the numbers of inhabited houses include boats in 
which the cre^v were living on the night of the census. The ntimher of 
houses in each district and larger areas is shown in imperial table I and 
similar figures for the police-stations are given in provdneial table I. Sub- 
stantially the same definition of a house has been u^ed at each successive 
census. 


STATEMENT No. 1-16. 

Number of inhabited houses per 
square mile, 1631. 

BENGAL— 

Rural areas . . Its 

HoTV'rah dihtriet . 340 

Khulna distiict .. . 67 

TOWNS AND CITIES aggiegate 1.304 

CITIES aggiegate 4,603 

Tittagarh 14,103 

Serampaie . 7,050 

Howrah . 3.797 

Nttlhati 6,030 

Bhatpara . 4,92<i 

Rishra-Komugui 3,994 

Cliampdani . 3,468 

Bogra 3,440 

Dacca . 3,420 

Garulia - , 3.173 

Bhadrcbwar 3.160 

Baranagar 3,11U 

Bally 2,02U 

Uttarpara . 2,797 

Mynxcnsingh 2,73. 

Budge-Budge . 2,531 

Rampurhat . 2,501 

Kharagpur Railu'ay 8ettltmtnt 2,214 
Fern , . 2,160 

Rngllsh Bazar . . 2.144 

Kamarliati 2,020 

Ramgaiij 2 019 

Asaiisol 1,962 

Barrackpore I "i.U 

Burnpur 1 f'U'> 

Kulti , . 1,770 

Haras angaik} . 1,774 

Katwa . 1,771 

Chittagong 1,752 

Midnapore . . 1,652 

Bhola 1.582 

Jhalkati 1.563 

Kuxigaon . 1„540 

Lalmomrhat 1,334 

Baidpur 1,460 

Kustia 1,420 

Kurseong . 1,352 

Burdwan ' 1,337 

Kalna . . 1.306 

Darieeling . * 1,303 

Kanchrapara 1,271 

Comilla . 1,26.5 

Agartala 1,240 

Bansberia 1,232 

Baptpur . 1,135 

Madaripur . . I,lb4 

Chandpur . . . 1,1S1 

Dinhata , 1.160 

Cooch Behai 1,156 

Raishahi . . . 1,156 

Hooghly . 1,133 

Mathabhanga 1,130 

Muktagacha . 1,114 

Baidyabati . . . . 1,113 

Cqx’b Bazar . 1,066 

Habadwip . 1,047 

Noakhali . 1,038 

Duni-Dum . - 1,027 

Hawabgau} . . . 1,024 

Brahmanbaria . . . 1,015 

North Dum-Dum . 169 

areas. Some figures for i 
No. 1-16 in the margin. 


78. Houses per square mile. — On an aver- 
age there are now'' in each square mile 120 
inhabited houses in the census sense of the -word. 
The number of houses per square mile is greatest 
in the Burdwan Division, where it is 139 on the 
average and is least in the Bajshahi Division 
where it is 105 on the average. In Bengal as a 
whole the average number of houses per square 
mile has increased regularly at evei’y census 
since 1881 and there has been a corresponding 
increase in each division at every year, with 
the exception of the Presidency Division where 
there has been a decrease in every district 
except Khulna, There are now on an average 
6 more inhabited houses in every square mile 
than there were in 1921 and 28 more than 
there were in 1891. Outside Calcutta the largest 
number of inhabited houses per square mile is 
found in the HowtoIi district and (in the plains) 
the lowest number in Khuhia district, the figures 
for wliicli respectively are 460 and 58. The 
figures for Calcutta show' a ceiisiderable decrease 
from those at the previous census, a result due 
partly to the inclusion of considerable areas 
previously recorded in the 24-Parganas and 
having fewer houses to the square mile than 
in the average in Calcutta in 1921, but also 
partly to the operations of the Calcutta Im- 
provement Trust w'hicli has cleared certain areas 
during the decade upon which fresh houses have 
not yet been built to replace those demolished. 
Taking the aggregate of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality with suburbs in the 24-Parganas the 
decrease in the number of houses per square 
mile is less than 200 compared with almost 
1,400 in the muneipal area. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is a greater increase in the number 
of houses per square mile in urban than in rural 
selected areas and towns are given in statement 
Between 1921 and 1931 the increase in the 
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number of houses per square mile has been 5 in rural areas, 18 (from 322 
to 340) in the rural part of Hourrah which has the largest number of 
houses to the square mile and 7 (from 50 to 57) in the rural part of Khulna 
which includes a large and sparsely populated area, in the Sundarbans. 
Taking the aggregate of all cities the increase has been 120 to the square 
mile from 4,383 to 4,503. Serampore Municipality has now actually a 
larger number of houses to the square mile than Calcutta, and Houu’ah 
city and Naihati Mimicipality have each between 5,500 and 6,000 houses 
to the square mile. 

79. Persons per inhabited house. — The average number of persons 

per inhabited house is the same on the present occasion as it was in 1921 
and 1901, viz., 5-1. It has varied Httle since 1891 and the figure 
of the present census reinforces the conclusion drawn in 1921 that 
the considerable decrease between the figures for 1881 and 1891 was due 
less to a marked disruption of the joint family in that decade than to a 
difference in the inteiq^retation of the definition of “house”. In Chittagong 
Division, which has shown the largest percentage of increase during 
the decade, the number of persons per house on the average has remained 
the same and has varied in individual districts only in Tippera and 
Noakhali. In Tippera where there has been a percentage increase of population 
during the decade greater than in any but tv/o other districts, there has 
been actually a decline in the average number of pei'sons inhabited 

house. In Noakhali there has been a slight increase and it is in this district 
that there is the second largest percentage increase in the population 
during the decade. The largest number of persons per inhabited house is 
found in Eastern Bengal and Northern Bengal and the smallest in the Burdwan 
Division. Smaller commensal families would be expected in the industrial 
parts of the x^i'ovii^ce and it is tins factor which probably accounts for the 
small number in Burdwan Division. In Burdwan and Hooghly districts 
the numbers are respectively 4 *1 and 4 *2 persons xoer house. The high 
figure in Calcutta (5 *7) cannot be confidently accepted as an indication of 
over-crowding owing to the pecnlarities of housing conditions in the city and 
to the very different constitution of the census house in different parts of 
the city. The decline in the average number of persons in each inhabited 
house in the Burdwan Division during the decade 1911 to 1921 and also 
probably to some extent in the Presidency Division during the same period 
is no doubt i:)artl 3 " due to the depletion caused by the influenza epidemic. 
Such disruption of the joint family system as is proceeding is practically 
confined to the middle and upper classes and in general has not extended to 
the cultivators where convenience demands that the family should remain 
together in the ancestral homestead upon the land from which it draws a 
sustenance ; but the very slight variation in Eastern Bengal between the 
average number of persons in each inhabited house between 1921 and 1931 
suggests either that a very considerably larger proportion of boats, etc., 
have been included as census houses on the present occasion or that even 
amongst the cultivating classes the tendency to split up into smaller 
commensal groups is gaining grornid. 

80. Boats and steamers. — Subsidiary table VII shows the results of an 
attempt to obtain an estimate of the numbers of boats and steamers in 
Bengal. Bengal is unique in India for the extent of its navigable water- 
ways and for the number and variety of boats which ply upon them, but 
no estimate for the whole province exists from which their numbers can be 
calculated. The figures given in subsidiary table VII make no pretence 
to completeness or accuracy but they are interesting as the first attempted 
estimate of their kind. It was not until instructions had already been 
issued and the census operations begun that it was decided to attempt to 
collect these statistics. In the ordinary course of census enumeration occupied 
boats were entered as census houses in the enumerators’ block list or sum- 
mary of houses. It was accordingly directed that details of the local name 
of the boat and its maundage should he entered in the descriptive column 
of the hst. Enumerators were also directed to enquire from house-holders 
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how many small boats they had wliich were used for going to and from the 
fields, markets, etc., and enter them in the remarks column of the list. 
Enumerators dealing with ghats and river areas were also directed upon 
final enumeration to enter separately in their block list an estimate of the 
number of uninhabited big boats with the local name and an estimate of 
their maundage. During sorting the schedules and the block-lists -were 
scrutinised and compared and the number of uninhabited boats added to 
those returned as inhabited census houses. It is inevitalde that the returns 
should show a very wide margin of erior as regards both their numbers and 
also their size. ISTo maundage was given for the great majoiit^’ of boats 
and the number of big boats with an estimated caiDacity of 50 maunds or 
over is scarcely 119 thousand, a total very much smaller than might be 
expected. The numbers are largest in the Dacca Division and tlii.s is in 
accordance with anticipation. Between districts also the figures may be 
taken to indicate roughly the actual proj^ortions, although it might perhaps 
have been expected that a larger number of big boats would be found in 
the 24-Parganas than were actually returned. The figures for steamers 
and launches, however, may be taken to he rather more accurate than those 
for boats. These were obtained in collaboration with the steamer com- 
panies owning the majority of steamers and with j^rivate owner.'- in districts, 
particulars of whom were known to the local officers, and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the margin of error for these vessels is comparatively 
small. 

Part VII — The problem of population growth and an estimate of 
future population 

81. MalthUS and Doubleday. — Starting with the Jjroi^osition that 
population is necessarily limited by the means of subsistence there are in 
the field two x^iincipal rival theories of population growth. That deriving 
from Malthns has been*** stated thus : first that population invariably 
increases where the means of subsistence increase unless prevented by some 
very powerful and obvious checks ; and secondly that the checks which 
repress the superior power of population and keep its effects on a level vlth 
the means of subsistence are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice and 
misery. In other words nature having arranged for population to increase 
at a rate at wliich it is bound to overtake and pass the means of subsifsteiice 
periodically redresses the balance by famines, epidemics and other calamities 
unless human intelligence steps in and prevents the excessive increase 
either by moral restraint or by measures for limiting the birth rate or for 
desj)atcliing the excess of poxiulation. The other theory derives from 
Thomas Doubleday and gives nature a rather less sinister role. It is that 
when the existence of a species is endangered — 

‘‘ a corresponding effoit; is invariably made by natui'e for iis preservation and continuance by 
an increase of fertility, and that thi.s especially takes place whenever such danger arises from 
a diminution of proper nourishment or food, so that consequently the state of depletion or the 
deplethoric state is favom’able to fertility, and that, on the other hand, the plethoric state or 
the state of repletion, is unfavourable to fertility m the ratio of the intensity of each state” 


It has been thought that this statement lays too much stress upon food and 
the position has been thusf restated : — 

“ In circumstances of ease the birth rate tends to fall : in circumstances of hardship the 
birth rate tends to rise ” 

82. Peil’s “ Law of Births and Deaths — ^The recorded census figures 
of population in Bengal probably cover too short a period to offer clear 
support to either one of these theories against the other. During the last sixty 
years the population of Bengal has become nearly half as large again as it was 
in 1872. There can be no tprestion of intelligence checks having operated, 
and Bengal has been free from major calamities except in the decade before 

* e.g.t by W. S. Thompson — Population, A Study in MalSmsianismt 1915. 

t by H. Sutherland, see Proceedings of World Population OonferencSi 1937, page 68. 
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last when the influenza ex)iclemic from which virtually the whole world 
suffered operated to reduce the rate of increase during the decade to a figure 
lower than any in its recorded census history. If the Malthusian doctrine 
holds Nature is not yet aware of any need to apply a check to the increase 
of poj>ulation in Bengal. If the Darwinian theory holds and “ fecundity 
is in direct relation to the chances of death ”, and if the law ” of 
Doubleday apiilies. Nature still finds it necessary to maintain in Bengal 
a high birth rate in order to kee}3 pace with the high death rate. In some 
j)oints at legist the jMaltliusian theory fails to explain the facts. In European 
countries and American where most investigation has been carried out it 
has been* found (a) that the birth rate is negatively correlated with wealth 
and (b) that the indirect psychological and social effect of relative poverty 
as contrasted with relative wealth express themselves definitely and clearly 
in the sexual activity of human beings and through sexual activity in 
birth rates. On the Maltliusian theory in the wealthier classes where the 
means of subsistence are flie population should increase more 

rapidly than in the poorer classes where they are less plentiful unless there 
were some voluntary interference with the rate of birth. The evidence of 
any such voluntary restriction is not conclusive and the theory generally 
held is that fertility itself decreases in the higher classes with increasing 
wealth and culture. The Malthusian doctrine also fails to account for the 
fact that a liigh birth rate and a high death rate are apparently invariably 
found together and that conversely where there is a low birth rate there 
is also a low death rate. This fact and the extreme doubtfulness of any 
evidence to show that conscious limitation of the family can account for 
the whole or a considerable x^art of the decrease in the birth rate where it 
is low have led to the enunciation of the t^heory that — 

“ the net result of the variations of the degree of fertility under the direct action of the environ- 
ment will bear an inverse proportion to the variations of the capacity for survival ” 

Under this theory variations in the birth rate are mainly due to the opera- 
tion of a natural law wliich adjusts the degree of fertility to suit the death 
rate of the race. The theory involves the postulate that the same conditions 
which lead to a reduction in the death rate lead also to a decrease in fertility 
in some manner not 3 "et known. The author of the theory suggests that 
the hormones assist in regulating the fertility of the germ cells, that the 
output of hormones hy the endocrine glands is regulated by the nervous 
sj^stem which resxJonds to the action of the environment and that the 
variations in the degree of fertility in response to the direct action of the 
environment will hear an inverse proportion to the development of nervous 
energy. 


83. Raymond Peari’S “ Logistic Curve — ^What may be considered 
to be a development of the second of these two theories is that put forward 
by JRaymond Pearl. This theory deduces that populations grow in size 
according to the same mathematical law that individual animals and plants 
foUow in the growth of their bodies in size and that human populations grow 
according to the same law as do experimental populations of lower organisms. 
The law of growth postulated on these deductions may be expressed by an 
equation with three constants, and the curve representing tliis equation is 
called hy Pearl a “ logistic curve Equations have been worked out and 
fitted to the populations of fifteen countries of the world, the whole world 
and the population of certain cities and have been shown to give over the 
whole recorded census liistory of each a very reasonable congruity with the 
recorded facts. Assuming the mathematical form of the curve this theory 
allows account to be taken of the fact that a population is necessarily con- 
fined to a certain area and therefore muvst have an upper limit of population 
as well as a lower {which may be nil) and for the fact that population growth 
takes place in cycles conditioned amongst other factors by cultural achieve- 
ment. It is possible that over a restricted period the logistic curve may not 

^Baymond Pearl — Biology of Population Growth, 1926. 

•fD. B. Pell — I^aw of Births and Deaths, 1921, 

fB, Pearl Studies in Human Biology, 1924 ; The Biology of Population Growth, 1926. 
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give so accurate an approximation to the recorded population as a curve 
of some other form. As a method of predicting future grov^tli also it is 
liable to the irruption of influences not previously prevalent. Pearl states — 

“ Predictions of future growth may at any time be altered by the entrance into the situation 
of new economic or social factors of a different sort to those which ha.ve operated during 
that past period which the equation covers The population may be stimulated to start upon 
a new cycle of growth or slighter hut still in kind nev/ factors may alter somewhat the upper 
limiting value of the present cycle ” 

In certain instances, however, the logistic curve calculated by him gives 
astonishingly close approximations to the pojmlation actually recorded 
later. For the United States of America in 1930, for instance, a curve 
worked out before the census of 1920 suggested a population vdthin 5 per 
1,000 of that actually enumerated. 

84. The logistic curve applied to Bengal. — Three curves of Pearl’s 
logistic type have been fitted to the census population of Bengal and the 
population calculated from them is given in statement Ko. 1-17 where it 
is compared with the observed population. The first is the ec.{uation w orked 
out by ]Mr. P. J. Griffiths, I.C.S., and it Avas hoped to give in an appendix 
brief notes on the method by which it was calculated. Difficulties in setting 
up the rather complicated mathematical formulte involved however have 
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prevented this. Briefly the method consists in fitting a curve of the 
required type to three of the recorded census figures and then adjusting it 
by successive approximations to all the recorded figures. The desired 
approximation is one in which the algebraic sum of differences between the 
calculated and the actually recorded populations is nil and the sum of the 
squares of these difierences is a minimum. JSlr. Griffiths’ curve was worked 
out for the population actually recorded in Bengal treating the interval 
between each census count as being exactly ten years and assuming that a 
negligible error only was introduced by this treatment and by neglecting to 
make an adjustment for change of area. For the other two calculations 
the recorded census population was adjusted to represent the estimated 
population in the area now constituting Bengal on the 1st March of each 
census year after 1881 and on the 1st March 1871. In making this 
calculation it was assumed that the population between any tAvo census years 
changed at a uniform rate and that the i*ate of change between March 1871 
and the date of the census in 1872 Avas the same as betAA^een 1872 and 1881. In 
arriAdng at the third equation allowance has been made for a small factor 
which Mr. Griffiths has noted as being disregarded in his calculation. The 
equations give a curve of reasonable fit and the last shown is the most accurate 
approximation for the observations in so far as the algebraic sum and the 
sum of squares of differences between the observed and calculated population 
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at all ceiirius years from 1881 to 1931 is less with this equation than with the 
other two. whilst for all years including 1871 the sum of the differences is 
least and the sum of their squares not indeed least buD very near to it. 

85. tendencies &7 pegiulation growtii and upper limit of popu- 
ie.ti0!1 suggested. — On the first equation the rate of increase was being 
successively enhanced till 1881 when it began to decline and the maximum 
population would be about 74 millions, which would be practically attained 
in 2063 A.D. On the third equation the point of maximum increase was 
passed in 1872, the rate tjf growth is also diminishing and a maximum popula- 
tion of about 68f miiiions would be expected which would be approximately 
reached in 2076 A.I>. On neither equation is any lower limit of population 
implied, i.e., the equations do not suggest that the present cycle of population 
grovdih began at any denmte period, although on the third equation Bengal 
should have had a population of not less than two millions in 1668 A.D. 

86. The iogisiic curve applied to the iVluslim and Hindu population. — 

Mr. Griffiths also fitted curves to the population of Muslims and Hindus 
and obtained the results shown in statement No. 1-18 below. The 
correspondence of these figures, particulai-ly for Hindus, is not so close as 
is obtained by the equation for the total population, but the Muslim equation 
gives a reasonable fit for the years 1881 to 1921. The total maximum popula- 
tion towards which the equations suggest that each community is tending 
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would be for Muslims about 32 millions and lor Hindus about 23 § millions : 
ill aggregate these figures fall short by 14 to 20 millions of the upper asymp- 
totic po}>uiatioii calculated for all communities. The Muslim and Hindu 
equations imply that the point at which the rate of increase ceased to be 
successively greater than in previous decades was passed in about 1886 by 
the Muslims and IS 1 2 by tlie Hindus who are now approaching a stationary 
population. In any ease the implication is that the Hindu community is 
further along its present growth cycle than the Muslim : in other words that 
it is approaching its maximum whilst by comparisons the Muslim community 
is still rapidly growmg. It is possible to find a suggested explanation, if this 
is actually ti*ue, in the fact that Muslims live mainly in the healthier regions 
of Ea.stern Bengal and Hindus in the less healthy and less progressive portions 
of West Bengal : but it would be interesting if similar calculations have been 
made, to Ivuo'w whether the implication arises also in the case of other 
provinces. 

8/. Estimate of {lopulation in 1941. — ^The equations for total populations 
suggest a population of between 53 and 53i millions in 1941. The communal 
equations appear (and Mr. Griffiths holds them) to be inappropriate. Equa- 
tions of a more complicated form might give closer correspondence with the 
of^erved census figures, but the calculation involves very great labour, thev 
migl^ give no better estimates for the future and in any ease they are scarcely 
worth making in view of the fact that only seven counts are on record. Eor 
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the future all that can be said is that if the type of equation used is applicable 
to population growth and if the conditions influencing population growth in 
Bengal over the period to which it has been applied continue substantially 
unchanged for the future, the estimates of total population made by use of 
the equations deduced should represent the population to be expected. The 
equations themselves suffer however by being fitted to so few observed counts 
and the conditions influencing population gi’owth cannot be predicted and 
are difficult to discover if a change in the cycle suggests their existence. Thus 
after the formation of the German Empire and the institution of the present 
constitutions in Japan, Pearl found that the cycle of gi'owth was as it were 
speeded up and Germany and Japan starting from the population of tliat 
critical time took a leap forward and continued their cycle as if the^' had 
been at an earlier stage when growth was more i-apid. It is by no means 
impossible that constitutional change inaj^ have a similar effect in Bengal 
and may affect the different communities to a different degi’ee. 


88. Gan Bengal support a larger population? — The prospect or even 
the possibility of so considerable an increase in a population already one of 
the densest in the world may lead to apprehension that the population of 
Bengal is rapidly approaching numbers which cannot be sustained at any 
reasonable standard of living upon the means of subsistence which 
Bengal can produce for long. If population actually does increase according 
to some such law as that illustrated by the logistic curve the fact that consi- 
derable increases are inevitable makes the apprehension futile. Pearl himself 
has pointed out that this inevitable increase need not necessarily increase 
the misery in the world since first this result has not happened up to the 
present, secondly — 

the orderly evolution of human knowledge justifies us in assuming that science will keep 
pace in discovering means of expanding opportunities of happy human subsistence/* 


and thirdly the human organism is itself adaptable to an extent not 
yet imagined. It cannot be denied that a large part of the population 
of Bengal lives at a very low level of subsistence, and that any 
increase of population must lead to increased distress unless the potentialities 
of the province are developed. What is suggested here is that these 
potentialities are such that pessimism as to the future condition of its popula- 
tion if considerable increases take place is not necessarily justified. Bike 
the rest of India Bengal is notable for its undeveloped resources and the 
inefficiency with which such resources as it has are exploited. The soil is 
probably unlikely to deteriorate further and the general opinion about areas 
such as Bengal, where scanty manm*ing necessitates small crops, is that a 
dead level of yield was reached long ago and is conditioned by the rate at 
which plant food constituents are made available by weathering. The 
cultivator in Bengal practically never emdches the soil with any manure and 
the use of manures together udth an improvement in the implements of 
agriculture which would then be rendered possible would probably increase 
enormously the output of the soil. It has been ^estimated that improved 
methods ‘would result in a reasonable expectation of increased food output 
of 30 per cent, throughout the wffiole of India. There is no doubt that any 
additional labour required under a more intensive form of cultivation could 
easily be obtained since the agriculturist in Bengal on the whole 
probably works less than agriculturists in almost anj" other part of 
the world. Subsidiary table I also shows that of the total area cultivable 
only 67 per cent, is now actually under cultivation. If the total cultivable 
area were brought imder cultivation and if improved methods of cultivation 
yielding an increase of 30 per cent, over the present yield were adopted it 
is clear from a f simple rule of three calculation that Bengal could support at 
its present standard of living a population very nearly twice as large as that 
*6. Clarke — Proceedings of the XVIlth Indian Science Conference, 
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recorded in 1931. Fresh areas in course of time will be brought under 
cultivation as landwS on the Bay of Bengal accrete and reach a stage suitable 
for cultivation. Even at present it is clear that by far the majority of the 
food stuffs consumed in Bengal are locally produced. During 1930-1931, 
taking onl^' grains, pulses and flour, salt, sugar and spices, provisions and 
oilman’s stores Bengal imported goods of the value of Rs. 821 lakhs and 
exported goods of the value of Rs. 281 lakhs. But the balance of trade 
during the same year amounted to Rs. 34,52*41 lakhs or more than three 
times the aggregate export and import trade. The sea-borne trade of Calcutta 
is not confined to goods originating in or meant exclusively for Bengal, but 
in the year 1930-1931 jute, tea and hides contributed 77 i per cent, of the 
total and Bengal contributed all the jute, nearly all the hides and a very 
considerable part of the tea. It is consequently clear that the favourable 
balance of trade to a very small extent only was dissipated outside Bengal 
and that the balance itself provides sufficiently for an enormously increased 
importation of food stuffs were it necessary to imxjort them at any time. Not 
only agriculture but also industry is at present in Bengal practically in its 
infancy. Reviewing production in India a ^Bengali writer in 1924 came to 
the conclusion that the — 

“ outstanding feature of the productive s5’^stem of India is its inefficiency which is shown 
by the great wastage of resources on the one hand and the lower productivity of the industires 

on the other It is insufficient production to which is due India’s poverty, both absolute 

and relative The lack of capital is partly responsible for the present low productivity. . 

. . . .but. . . .could not be regarded as the fundamental cause of insufficient production 

in India Insufficient production is the result of inefficient labour, i e., lack 

of capacity on the part of the people to mobilise the physical, intellectual and moral forces of 
the country and to organise laud and capital effectively for national production.” 

Improvement in methods of production both agricultural and industrial 
should, therefore, very easily make possible the subsistence of such an 
increased population as is suggested by the figures already discussed and the 
considerations deduced in this paragraph also make it possible to hope that 
such an increase of population may be attended with a very considerable 
increase in the material condition of the people and in the standard of 
living. It is clear at least that it is not yet time to indulge in gloomy fore- 
bodings on the grounds that Bengal is over-populated, provided full use is 
made of the available resources of the country by improved methods. 

89. Extravagant methods of population increase are a practical 
problem. — A final problem suggested by the growth of population in Bengal 
concerns the enormous w^astage of life with which that growth is achieved. It 
is clear that what is of importance in population growth is the rate of 
increment. A liigh rate of increment can be achieved by a relatively low 
birth rate if the death rate is also low, whilst on the contrary a comparatively 
low rate of increase results from even a high birth rate if the death rate also 
is high. Considerations adduced in chapter IV show that actually both 
the birth rate and the death rate in Bengal are very high and that there is 
consequently an appalling wastage of reproductive energy in maintaining 
the present increase of population. If the logistic theory of population 
growth is correct a retarded rate of increase is inevitable at the upper stages 
of the cycle of growth until finally a population is reached which to all intents 
and purposes is stationary. Fi'ance in Europe where there is a notoriously 
low birth rate probably illustrates this position best hut an fexhaustive 
enquiry into the Arab population of Algiers suggested to Pearl that the 
retardation of the rate of increase is in general effected at the upper stages 
of the population growth by decrease both in the birth rate and in the death 
rate. The Arab population of Algiers showed both a decrease in the 
birth rate which could not be ascribed to any voluntary measmes and a 
decrease in the death rate which equally could not be ascribed to improvement 
in public health measures since the traditional customs of the Arabs offer 
the utmost possible resistance to any changes in their habits which would 
improve sanitary conditions. Attempts to effect a retardation of the rate 

Kanta Das — Produciion in India. ' ~ 

'f^iolcgy of PoptUation Growth, 
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of increase by voluntary limitation of the birth rate are almost certainly 
doomed to failure particularly in Bengal. Thej^ are repugnant to common 
sentiment in this country, the methods adopted are so expensive as to be 
beyond the reach of the great majority of the inhabitants and it is probably 
true to say that there are as yet none which can be relied uj>on as being 
abs olutely certain and satisfactory. Figures for the different strata of 
society adduced in the appendix to chapter IV show that there is no evidence 
to believe that contraceptive measures are used by the upper classes or those 
engaged in professions and the liberal arts ; and" it is certain that they are 
not practised at all in the lower strata of society. What appears to happen, 
if the analogy of Western Europe may be accepted, is that a decrease 
in the birth rate is inevitably followed at some period by a corresponding 
decrease in the death rate. It is clear also that fertility in western countries 
decreases with the increase of wealth and intellectual interests. It is therefore 
possible to expect that a reduction of the birth rate by the adoption of 
improved measures of public health accompanied by an improvement in 
the standard of living, an increase in the spread of education and perhaps 
principally by a further emancipation of women and their introduction to 
spheres of usefuhiess and activitj'^ from w'hich they are now in Bengal 
generally debarred hy social custom and hy the institution of purdah will 
in due course result in a decrease in the birth rate corresponding with the 
decrease in the death rate which it is the object of public health measures 
to bring about. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Mean density (persons per square mile), cultivable and cultivated 
areas, irrigation, rainfall, and distribution of crops by districts. 
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57 3 


114 2 

104 0 

81 0 

1 3 2 

6 3 

6 1 

0 2 

3 6 

Chittagong 

090 

54 3 

43 3 

79 8 

4 2 

1*9 

114 5 

114 6 

02 S 

1 0 6 

0 04 0 8 

2 1 

4 02 

Chittagong HiU Tracts 

4;; 

4S 1 

(> 3 

13 2 



99 7 

101 4 

48 G 

> 2 4 


2 

2 4 

44 4 


TMPrRA STATE O.i . . . 78 7 02 2 


*DwtriPt fletiires are tho=e b}' the Eiiei'tm-f/uiier.il of Ohsen atones from records up to 1020 Thev are obtained by (a) averaging over the total period 

during which observ ntiiuw lln^ i Iteen taken at .niv .ration iip to 1920 the aiiuual rainfall of earn station for which there were records in 1020 for at least five 
jears and (ft) takiiia an unn eijihteJ anthnietical crane of the averages thus computed for each observation station within a district. 

Figures for all Bcnual and toi iIimmoiis are the unncichtcil a\eraBeB ot the bgures shown for the districts included. 

rFigures for di.tncts are calculated tiy taking an luiweighted antniuetical ayeiage of the figures published yearly during 1921-SO by the Director of Agriculture 
a. the distnot annual average rainfall These distrut unuual averages are themselves unweighted averages of the annual rainfall of all the observations stations 
within the district for uhiih normal rainfall figures are on recoid (see above) 

riguiev for all Bengal and fur divisions are the uuueighted averages of the figures shown for the districts included. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


-Population density (persons per square mile) with variations per cent, 
by districts at each census, 1872-1931. 


Division, Uistiict 

nr state 

Hi'.ii 

1 d, nsitj (jv 

i-on. pei siiuiie mile) 

Variation per cent of population (increase + , 
decrc.i&e — ) during the period 



X911. 1 1021 

1 1011 1 

1901 1 ISOl 1 li-Sl 

1 1872 1021-31 |lOH-21 |l901-ll |l891-01 |l881-01 | 1872-81.|l872-31. 


BENGAL 

West Bengal 

BURD^VAir DIVISION 
Bnrdwan 
Birbbnm 
Bankura 
Sfidnapure 
Hooghly 
Howrah 

Central Bengal 

PEESIDENCY DIVISION 
21-Parganus 
Calcutta 
Nadia 

Hursbidabad 

Jessore 

Khulna 

North Bengal 

BAJSHAHI DmSION 
Baishahi 


COOOH BBHAE STATE 

East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

Hymeinlngh 

Faxldpnr 

BalcaiganJ 

CHITTAaONG DIVISION 

Tfppera 

ChfttagODB 

Ohlttsa^ Htlt Tcacts 
TBJPIJKA STATE 

SiKKIlN 


1.830 l.CfiS 

541 515 


422 +7-3 
545 +7-4 
545 4- 7 4 

552 + 9 8 


1,247 +10-2 

425 +7-0 

425 +70 

326 +10 4 
30,143 +11 1 

535 + 2 3 

507 +12 0 
496 — 3-0 
221 +10 7 

422 +2-5 


148 +50 

82 +13 0 
619 +37 

472 + 3 6 
722 + 3 7 
309 + 4 1 

407 - 0-3 
362 +10 '2 
511 +82 

657 + 8-7 
377 + 6-1 

658 + 6-4 
640 +12-0 
288 +13-7 
662 +18 8 
611 +16 '9 
462 +11'6 

14 +22-9 

8 +25-6 

.. + 34-4 


»8 4 13 8 +130 

3 7 +14-7 +18 8 
J-0 +14 0 +18-1 
5 8 +11-5 +40 
1-6 +23*3 +16-8 

1-8 +325 +28-1 

^ •1 + 49 - 0 + 23 -8 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I II. —Aggregate area and population of police-stations classified fry 
districts according to density of population persons per square mile ,1931. 


Under 1.50 

no- Hill 

‘lOtJ-t.'li 

Area 1 Population. 

Art..! j Pi,|iiil.itiMn 

Ari i j Populatuiii. 


Area ' ri'vjlattm. 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

BUBDWAN DIVISION 


4,543 1,125,667 15,059 5,748,286 

Jo 2 IS 2 11-3 

1,311 379,426 4,116 1,573,987 


7,887,074 

ij t 

1,875,380 

1,875,380 


Central Bengal 

PBESIDENCY DIVISION 

24-PaTBana^ 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Jessore 

Ehulna 

Nortit Bengal 

HAJSHAHI DIVISION 


173 13,362 

10 0 1 

173 13,362 


5,842 2,203,136 


2,504.748 

i’rf 5 
2.S04.T48 

34- S 
Jnl.ioi 


2.510,903 

32-3 

2,si8.ese 


iSIalda 

COOCH BEHAH STATE 

East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

HymenslDgh 

Pandpur 

Bakargai)} 

CHITTAUONO DIVISION 
Tippera 
Noakhali 
ChittagonB , „ 
Chittagong Hill Iracts 
TEIPDBA STATE 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

BUHDWAN DIVISION 

Burdwun 

Birbhuni 

Bankura 

Mtdnapore 

Uooghly 

HouTah 

Central Bengal 

PBESIDENCY DIVISION 

24-PargBnas 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Mutsbidabad 

Jeasore 

Ehulna 


BAJSHAHI DIVISION 
RaiEihahi 
Dinajpur 
Jalpaigun 
Darjeeliiig 
Hangpui 
Bogra 
Pabna 
Malda 

COOCH BEHAB STATE 

East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

Mymensingh 


CHIITAGONG DIVISION 
Tippera 
Noi&hali 


ChtttagonKHm Tracts 

CIKKIM 


600-730. 

“jo-'iiJit 

OUU-1 050. 

Area j Population 

Area j Piipulation 

Area. | Popidatlou 


2,876 1,911,932 

It 1 IS 0 

2,875 1,911,932 


2,129,945 

IS 9 

2,129,845 


4,505 4,315,002 


2,186 1,776,992 

13 3 IT’t 

2,186 1,776,992 

13 3 IT a 

29G 25i,15i 


alt., 419.493 

403 3i>0,^t,4 

441,1124 

2,509 2,066,503 

13 3 IS J 

2,509 2,966.503 

223 184,403 


2,535,475 

13-0 

2,190,485 

2X9.56.', 

860,715 

879.602 

610.603 
344,990 
103,269 


1 lir»n and over. 

In a. I Populatinn. 


857 

4U7.’72« 

8,947 

11,989,425 

so-s 

56- 

5,314 

7,287,887 

1,580 

2.640.7fi0 

1726 

ii,6&«,5S2 

949 

1^,169 

1,057 

1,347,4:13 

S.«33 

4.711,538 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Variation of population in British Territory according to 
returns of vital statistics compared with the census returns. 

SoTE — ^Froiu till’ TdliL the Chitt.ii;ong llill Tiauti eAcludod ai no retum’i of vital occurienced axo kept there. : 



1 Frum 1st January 1921 to end of December 1930 

Natural tiinl iiiltniiu-’tiatiM tlivi'-inn, 
di’itrii t and bt.'to 

Total number 

ot reiiortcd 

Ratio pel luillu of population 
cnumciated in 1031. 

Excess < + ) or deficiency <— ) of 
reported births over reported 
deaths. 


births j 

deaths. 

1 Births 1 

Deatlis 

1 Actual nos. | Ratio per mille. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

BENGAL British Territory*' 

13,255,369 

11,791,885 

286 

253 

+ 1,463,484 + 32 


West Bengal 

BV11T>WAN DIVISION' 
I4iltaw.vn . . 

Buhhiirii 
llimkiua 
Midii.-ipore 
lIooKlily . 

Hon mil 

Central Bengal 

PRESIJjHXCY HlVISIOy 

24-Pareaiid'5 

Calcutta 

Xadia 

Alurbhulahail 

Jetaore 

Khulna 

North Bengali 

RAJ&HAHI urV'IiilON. . 
Hajehalii 
Hinaipur 
Jalpaimiri 
DaijeelinB 
Jlatigpui 

• ■: 

Malda 

East Bengali 

DACCA DmSIOK 
Dacca 

StTj'nicnbingh 

F.iri Jpur 
Hakargaui 

CHITIAUOKO DIVISION* 
Tipiiria . 

Noakhali 

Chittagoug 


2,41 6, 2S5 

2,416,255 

421,(141 

320,771 

.ir.l, 7 l 5 S 

7t50.9Sa 

274.iJ43 

Jtj8,847 

2,668,835 

2,668,836 

(105,133 

lO.i.-fal 

488,644 

519,521 

436,434 

423,337 

3,092,903 

3,092,903 

475,377 

671,887 

302,409 

94,571 

718,780 

237,528 

348,563 

323,728 

5,077,376 

3.502,864 

836.029 

1,235,065 

034,844 

776,036 

1,574,512 

017,493 

175,171 

481,848 


2,067,558 

2,067,558 

.381,987 

213.799 

272,305 

1)44,010 

271.392 

254.063 

2,628,451 

2.628.451 
573,945 
322,117 
473.715 
392,404 
514,207 

352.063 

2,976,239 

2,976,239 

514,782 

647,763 

264,133 

94,437 

677,779 

247,068 

339,328 

270,947 

4,119,637 

2,910,736 

097,230 

1.021.451 
567,297 
633,762 

1,199,901 

402,722 

350,082 

387.007 


274 

255 

282 

206 


225 

823 

290 


348,697 

348,697 

42,056 

82,972 

79,463 

125,973 

3,451 

14,782 

40,384 

40,384 

31,193 

126,350 

14,929 

127,117 

77,773 

71,274 

116,664 

116,664 

39,405 

24,122 

36,330 

134 


957,739 

583,128 

158,793 

213,604 

67,647 

143,184 

374,611 

154,771 


139 

10 

100 


From IStb March 1921 to end of February 1631. 


Total nuniliei of reported 

Ratio per nulle of 
population enumerated 
III 1031 

Excess ( + ) or deficien- 
cy (—) of repoited 
births over rerpoted 
deaths 

Excess (+) or defi- 
ciency ( — ) of the 
population enumerat- 
ed in 1931. 

hlltllb 

deaths 

Biiths 

Deatlis 

Actual nos 

Ratio pel 
mille. 

Actual noa. 

Ratio 

per 

miUe. 


From <3ensuB of 18th 
March 1921 to censuB 
of 26th February 
1931. 


13 


14 


15 


BENGAL British Territory’^ 

West Bengal 

BURDV'ASr DIA’IblON 
Biudnau 
lltrbhiuu 
Uankuia 
Midnapure 
Hooghly 
Hon rah 

Central Bengal 

PRESIDENCY DIVI.810X 
2l-Pargaiia8 
Calcutta 
Nadia 

Muxshidabad 
JesEore 
Khulna 

North Bengali 

BAJ8HAHI DIVISION. 
Haji-hahi 
Dinajpur 
Jalpaijmri 
Daritelmg 
Haugpui 
Bogra 
Palma 
Malda 

East Bengali 

DACCA DIVISION 

DOjCCH 


Faridptur 
CHITTAGONG DIVISION* 

Chittaeooa 


13,156,298 11,613,598 


2,021,369 

2,021,369 

372,104 

238,844 

266,006 

()28,310 

205,433 

249,692 

2,574,443 
2,574,443 
557,030 
318,51)1 
402,577 
386,970 
.'.ni aro 


2,402,264 

2,402,264 

421,735 

32(),115 

350.094 
7U5,035 

272.094 
20(1,591 

2,654,317 

2,654,317 

C04,U40 

195,822 

485,145 

517,334 

430,850 

421,117 

3,059,179 

3,058,179 

4(iS,842 

5(j3,0g5 

300,159 

94,656 

709,314 


5,077,692 

3,493,808 

854,807 

1,288,026 

626,812 

77.^,863 

1,684,184 

610,238 

433035 

432,911 


250 + 1,542,700 

251 + 380,895 


+ 33 + 3,372,016 + 72 

+ 47 + 596,547 + 74 

+ 47 + 596,647 + 74 

140,95 


2,943,840 

2,943,840 

508,006 
541,346 
260,622 
93,113 
671,748 
244,298 
354,872 
269, 83S 

4,073,948 

2,884,661 

690,124 

1,014,3X0 

556,151 

634,076 

1,189,288 

456,625 

847,867 

384,798 


2S0 

216 

326 

410 

250 

290 

296 


246 + 

250 4- 

272 + 

272 4- 

212 4- 

351 - 

311 4- 

306 4- 


236 

837 

800 


136,525 
7,261 
16,809 

79,874 

79,874 

47,010 
122,739 
22,568 
130,864 
-a»x - 70,620 

239 4- 73,201 

285 + 115,339 

28S 4- 115,339 

341 - 39,164 

817 4- 21,749 

278 4- 39,537 

329 4- 1 543 

268 4- 37,696 

233 4- 11,701 

260 - 7,332 

274 4- 49,709 

218 + 1,003,746 

225 4- 608,847 

221 + 164,683 

210 -f 221,716 

247 4- 70,661 

288 4- 151,787 

394,899 
162,613 
134,168 
98,118 


4- 103 + 

4- 81 -^- 

4- 52 4- 


+ 9 + 


11 + 

11 + 


6 + 


.5,829 

91,780 

132,433 

34,113 

101,464 


4- 113 
4- 90 

4- 50 

+ loi 


662,105 + 70 

662,105 + 70 

255,082 4- 104 

4 - 111 
4- 23 


119,470 
34,934 

146,496 . 

51,055 - 80 

157,178 4- 107 


281,020 

281,020 


47,088 

36,887 

01,570 

37,097 

61,804 

41,357 


27 


37 


+ 41 


64 + 1,832,344 + 98 

47 4- 1,047,920 + 82 

+ 87 
+ 61 


32 + 
58 + 


106 

236 

289 


276,641 
293.043 
142,965 -r 
836,271 + 129 
7S4A24 +135 

364,876 + 138 
233,933 + 169 
185,616 + IIB . 


* Bxeladtsg ChittAgong SUl Tracts. 


I SIxcltuIlQg Ooooh Behax State, % Bsidading Triptira State. 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Variation by natural divisions in the aggregate population in 
police-stations grouped according to their population density (number of persons per square 
mile) at the beginning of the decade 1911-21 and 1921-31. 

(Note — Tigurcs for 1911-1921 are rpprodTjPcd from Siilwuliarv Table VI to Chapter I of the Ei jirut in the Cen-iip of India, l!t21 ^ ni. \ . IMit l t 


(a) Actual variation. 



Decade | 

O 

Vaiuitmn (mcreasi* -f, decrease — ) hi the .ibkh satt populiitioti «j 1 pnln c 
beginning of the deeadc a populatiuii denaits (iiiiniliL-r of in-rtons j.u 

--tatioiis hii\i>iS at tin 
[ sijuare niilej ul 


I Under 150 j 150 — 300. j 

300 — 150 j 150 — 000 

tSOO — 750, 

750 — OOO 

joOlJ— l.ii.Vi j '' 



ri91]-lSi21 

-1-146,299 

+ 24,355 

_ 

76,755 

_ 

190,191 

-f 

59,345 +328,936 

+ 164,280 + 831 .023 

BENGAL 

• A 













(. 1921-1931 

-M51,615 

+ 246,835 

+ 426,020 

+ 259,133 

+ 460,331 

T 308,077 

+ 

310,466 -1,325,578 

AVest Bengal 

J 1911-1921 



- 

18,003 

- 

223,016 

- 

189 982 

- 

48,118 

- 

- 

125 -r te6,r,-19 

1. 1921-1931 




80,782 

-1- 

132,719 

-1- 

112,007 

- 

44.12.1 

41,471 

T- 

::2.ii7 -f 152,6:0 

Central Bengal 

f 1911-1021 

+ 

41,489 



+ 

12,132 

- 

138,297 

+ 

17,194 

- .J1 Rlltl 


l‘J,3.35 -- 1-21, 251 

t 1921 -lOSl 

+ 

44,579 

+ 

36,799 

+ 

108,722 

+ 

149,016 

+ 

3 640 

-f 47,518 


33.675 -f- 208,160 

North Bengal 

r 1011-1921 

-1- 

10,.573 

-1- 

26,538 


204 


44,690 


8.14 

69,175 


.->9,226 — 1-1,360 

i 1921-1931 

+ 

t,930 

-1- 

55,266 

-r 

r.S,359 

— 

60,132 

— 

71.375 

-t- 82 132 


l'J,Li''y - 54,37d 

Bast Bengal 

r 1911-1921 

+ 

04,237 

+ 

0,510 


n.1,925 

- 

93,398 

- 

89,016 

T ai4.s;3,i 


92.147 -- t.l7.490 

t 1021-1931 

+ 

102,080 

T- 

73,988 


126,220 


63,582 

-f 

3H,24l 

-i- 136 950 




(b) Pereeniage variation. 


natural Division. 


beginning af the decade a population density (nuiubc 


Under 130 160—300. 300—450. 450—000 COO— 750 


■50-000 000— l.ri5f) 


BENGAL 

West Bengal 
Oentral Bengal 
Hoith Bengal 
Bast Bengal 


riQii. 

L1921- 

r mi- 

1 1921- 

r 1011- 
I 1021' 
r mil- 
L 1031- 

r iflii- 

1 1921-J 


-1921 


1931 

■1021 

■1931 

■1021 

■1931 

■1921 

■1031 

■1021 

■1931 


-V-26-^4 
-1-32 7 


-I- 2*8 
-4-16-3 


-t- 2sl 8 
-1-0 3 
-I- 10 5 

-t- 12 a 

- 23 J 


— !•; 

+ 7-( 


1-0 

8'1 


3-3 
-h 3-9 
1-2 4 
4- i 3 
- 2 1 


-f 4-2 

-1- C'8 


-f 7-6 
-hlO 0 
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CHAPTER I — DIvSTRHJUTTON AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


-Persons per inhabited house and inhabited houses per square 
mile, 1881-1931. 


lOSl mil. Win. 1891. 1881 1911 


1911 I 1901 I 1891. I 1881 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

I5U]tl>W\..\ 


!• K EMDE^ fV DTVI.SIOX 
24-ParB.Hia'- 


North Bengal 

RVJSHAHl DIVISIOJT 


COOCHBEHAE. STATE 

East Bengal 

DACCA BIVISIOX 

Mimencinali 
Fan.limr 
R ika'panj 

CHITTAOONO DIYLilON 
'I ii'pura 
Xri.ikliah 
ChittasouR 

CUlttaguiic HUl Ti.ii K 
TUrPURA hTAin 

SIKKIM 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Numbers of Boats and Steamers, 1931. 


Uiff boats u«f»l tui cairyine passeneora oi Sieiuht 

1 

litiat- C'iii)atitv (iiiauridaKH 


BENGAL 

BRITISH TERRITORY 
Burdwan Division 


830,928 48,632 6,S 

880,727 48,488 6,7 


10,991 2,311 1,125 
10,952 2,311 1,125 


SB 16,402 78,934 1,054 

58 18,384 78,933 1,054 

4 70 742 8 


Presiilency Division 
24'ParK,'iiias . 


Khidna 

RaJshahi Division 

Raj shah} 

Dinajpur 

J alpaiRun 

Darjeeling 

RanRimr 

Boara 

Pabna 

Malda 

Dacca Division . . 

Dacca* 

KymenRingh . . 

Fartdpnr 

Bakarganj 

Ohittafoiog Division 

;; 

Oldteagong 

Ohittaiosg Hfil Tiftcts 

BKIIGAL ITATES 


14,IJr.O 22,040 
32,170 005 ; 

78,719 17,747 


2,035 22a 

i68,S75 6,049 i 


2,129 761 344 

451 240 105 


1 1,975 14,098 


*Xhe Ogoiea tot Dacca tbosa for the Dacca distdet except Dacca olt?. 



APPENDIX 


At a very late stage in the preparation of this reijurt figui-es were received from the Director- 
General of the Survey of India giving the latest .■,ui\''ey figures for Bengal districts mth States 
and Sikkim. In the case onl^’ of 24-Pargaiias, Calcutta, Fandpiir and Jessore are these figures 
based entirely upon modern survey’s. The figures for Chittagong Hill Tracts are computed 
entirelj’^ from surveys prior to 1905 In all the remaining areas the modern survey is incomplete 
and the calculation of area has been in part made upon surveys prior to 1905. The figures were 
received too late to effect any modification in the tables, or in the statistics prepared from them. 
The area given for Calcutta is the area of " Calcutta Presidency Town ” and that those for 
districts include areas covered by arms of the sea or large stretches of water. These exclusions, 
however, are not likely to account for the whole difference between the figures (82,955 square 
miles) adopted for the purposes of this report and those more authoritative (85,606 square 
miles) now supplied by the Survey of India. A statement JIo I-a below shows the areas on 
both computations and the amount by which those adopted m the census tables exceed or 
fall short of those now 'supplied 


STATEMENT No. 1-a. 


Area in square miles. 


Division, district oi state. 

Area shown 
in ctiisuB 


tiible> 

1 

2 

BENGAL 

82,95S 

BttITISH TERRITORY 

77,SM 

Burdwan Division 

f3,S84 

Burdwan 

2,705 

Birblium 

1,690 

Bankur .1 

2.625 

Kidnaporc 

Hooghly 

r.,245 

1,168 

Howrah 

522 

Presidency Division 

17,853 

21-Pttrganaa 

S,257 

Calcutta 

. 33 

Hadia 

2,£S1 

Alurshidabad 

.Tessore 

3,091 

, . 2,962 

Khulna 

. 4,069 

Ra/shaiii Division 

78.133 

Bttjsbahl 

. 2,609 

Dinajpur 

Jalp iiiraii 

Darjeeling 

. 3.94S 

2,022 

1.212 

Uank;pui 

J.496 


1,384 

1,618 

>r.ilda 

1.764 

Dacca Division 

14,829 

Dacca 

2,713 

Myiucnsmah 

6,2ST 

FanJpur 

2,330 

Bakarganj 

3,528 

Chittagong Divis on 

. . 11,692 

Tippcra 

2,597 

Nuakliali 

1,518 

- Chittagong 

2.570 

Ohittagong UiU Xrac ts 

5,007 

BENGAL STATES 

6,434 

Cooch Behar 

1.818 

Tripura 

. . 4.U6 


SIKKIM 2,818 


Amount bv u-hich 
Area taken the area in census 
frum B\ir\ ey tables exceeds ( -r ) 
of India nr lalla short of < — ) 
maps, that shown in 

column 3 


3 

85,606 

4 

2,881 

80,163 

- 

2.642 

14,164 

- 

180 

2,710 


5 

1.756 


57 

2,688 


63 

5,280 


0 

1,210 


22 

564 

— 

42 

17,620 

+ 

233 

4.967 


290 

10 

+ 

23 

2.8S7 


6 

2,109 


18 

2937 

4,710 


35 

— 

21 

19,581 

_ 

418 

2,003 

.. 

54 

3,959 


11 

2,023 


9 

1,1«1 


51 

3,595 


99 

1,409 


25 

1,8^0 


62 

1,991 

— 

227 

15,164 

- 

1,336 

2,930 


217 

6.346 


109 

2.603 


147 

4,385 

— 

S62 

12,634 

— 

942 

2,C96 

_ 

99 

2,207 

— 

630 

2.590 


20 

5,141 

— 

134 

5,443 

- 

S 

1,321 

_ 

3 

4.122 

— 

<S 

2,708 
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DIAGRAM !i!o. IM. 


Key to Dishlcfs and States. 


4. Miiinapore 20 MrlJa 

5. Hoaghly 21 Dac'’a 

6 Kowrdh 22 M\r.'ic-rGini 

7. 24-Pargar.as 23 TaiiJpur 

8 Calci'tta 24 Bikarganj 

9 Nadia 25 Tippera 

10. Murshidabad 26 Noakiiali 


11. Jessore 

12. Khulna 

13. Rajshahi 

14. Dinajpur 
15 Jalpaiguri 
16. Darjeeling 


27 Chlltagong^ 
28. Chittagong r 
Hill Tracts 
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CHAPTER II 

The population of cities, towns and villages 

90. IntfOdUCtlon. — ^The statistics forming the basis of this chapter are 
principally contained in imperial tables III, IV and V. Five subsidiary 
tables prepared from the imperial tables and printed at the end of this chapter 
show — 

I — the distribution of population between towns and inhabited rural 
mauzas ; 

II — the number living in towns per mille of each religion ; 

III — towns by classes ; number, proportionate distribution of urban 

population and sex ratio, 1931, with variations of population, 
1872 to 1931 ; 

IV — cities : population, density, sex ratio and ratio of foreign born, 

1931, with variations per cent., 1872 to 1931 ; and 

V — the growth of rural and urban population in each district and 
division, 1881 to 1931. 

A sketch map (diagram No. II-l) inserted at the beginning of this chapter 
shows the position of each census town by a separate symbol for each class. 

91. Oafmition of town. — ^For the purpose of the census a town is defined 
as including all municipalities, aU cantonments and all civil lines not falling 
within municipal limits. In addition the definition includes any other collec- 
tion of continuous houses with a population of not less than 5,000 persons 
which it may be decided to treat as a town for census purposes. 

^»2. Towns in 1921 and 1931. — ^In 1921 figures were given for 122 
municipalities. Three of these have since been absorbed into the Calcutta 
municipal area, viz., Maniktala, Cossipore-Chitpore and Garden Keach. 
Two localities previously treated as census tovms have been made into muni- 
cipalities during the last decade. These are Rajbari in Faridpur district 
and Gaibandha in Rangpur district, in addition two other localities have been 
declared towns during the last ten years, namely, Dum-Dum in the 24-Parganas 
district which was a cantonment in 1921 and was included in the neighbouring 
municipality, and Gaiiripur in Mymensingh. There are now, therefore, 123 
municipalities and three cantonments in Bengal and in addition to these 
localities 17 areas only have been treated as towns for census purposes. Of 
these, Rampurhat, Nilphamari, Kurigaon, Kharagpur, Saidpur, Patrasair, 
Domar and Beldanga were so treated in 1921 also. The first three are head- 
quarters of subdivisions and are urban in character although Nilphamari 
proves to have less than 5,000 inhabitants. Kharagpur and Saidpur are 
important and growing railway settlements. Patrasair and Domar have been 
retained as towns because the first is said to be a place of great and increasing 
trade and the second is of some importance in the jute trade, but the popula- 
tion of both is below 5,000 and the census figures show a decline and 
not an increase of the population. Only nine new tovuis were, therefore, 
added c)n the present occasion. Of these, Contai, Na-ugaon, Kalimpong, 
Siliguri and Feni are subdivisional headquarters and all except Naugaon 
have well over 5,000 inhabitants. Ondal and Lalmonirhat, though with 
less than 5,000 inha-bitants, are important railway centres of growing 
importance and Kuiti and Burnpur with populations of 11,574 and 5,740, 
respectively, are industrial centres with important iron works. Barrackpore, 
Jalapahar and Lebong, the three cantonments remaining on the abolition 
during the last ten years of Buxa and the transformation of Dum-Dum into 
a municipality, have been eotmted as separate census towns on this occasion 
though they were previously included in the adjacent mxmicipalities. 

93. C1a$S0S of towns. — ^Full details of the classes adopted for table IV 
are given in the title page to the table. Twenty-three towns in all appear in 
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the smallest group, namely, those having less than 5,000 inhabitants. Of these, 
15 are municipalities and two are cantonments. Of the remaining six, three 
(Patrasair, Nilphamari and Domar) were treated as census townis in 1921 
although even then only Patrasair had a population of more than 5,000. 
The remaining three, Lalmonirhat, Ondal and Naugaon, are new additions and 
have been referred to in the preceding paragrai3h. 

9-4. Definition of city- — A census city means every town containing not 
less than 100,000 inhabitants. There are only three such places in Bengal, 
viz., Calcutta, Howrah and Dacca. No tovm having a smaller popula,tion than 
100,000 was decided upon for treatment as a city on the present occasion. 

95. All urban areas included. — Some account will be given later of the 
classes into which census towns may be distributed apart from their classifi- 
cation by size. It may be taken as almost certain that no area having any 
distinct urban characteristics has been omitted from the list of census towns. 
On the contrary the justification for retaining such places as Patrasair, 
Naugaon and Domar wdll require some time in 194-1 and in several of the rural 
municij)alities conditions of life scarcely differ from those in villages and they 
would hardly he included if they were not covered by the definition of town. 

96. Figures represent the normal distribution. — ^The figures represent 
what may be taken to be the normal distribution of the urban and rural 
population, and comparatively little allowance is to be made for disturbing 
factors. In chapter III some account is given of the extent to which workers 
employed in Calcutta live outside the city. Many of them reside in muni- 
cipalities actually included as towns in the census figures, but others also reside 
in areas not yet declared to be municipalities, and some small but incalculable 
allowance is, therefore, to be made in deducing the effective working population 
of municipal areas on both sides of the river Hooghly close to Calcutta. 
There is a certain amount of traffic between Calcutta itself and the neighbouring 
residential areas as well as from one to another municipality in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta and from adjacent stations to the subdi visional head- 
quarters in the Asansol subdivision. In some of the industrial municipalities 
on both sides of the Hooghly about Calcutta the figures would probably have 
been higher had the census occurred a month or five weeks earlier for within a 
month of the census as a result of trade conditions a number of workers in 


these areas was discharged. No particulars ai’e available to show to what 
extent these v^orkers actually left the area about the mills in Avhich they 
were employed. The great majority, however, amounting to more than 


STATEMENT No. il-1. 


20,000 w'ere 


Industrial workers discharged. 

District m which einplo>ed 

Province of residence. , 24.Paj:ganas. ^ ^ 

Both Hales Females. Sex not Both Hales Females 
SCSC9. shown sexes 


immigrants to 
Bengal, as will 
be seen from 
statement No. 
II- 1, inset, and 


it is very pro- 


Ail provinces 18,727 10,948 2,085 6,694 5,190 4,226 904 babl© that the 


Bengal 

3,819 

3 671 

Bihar and Orisja 

3,296 

2,230 

United Provincpa 

1,865 

1,280 

Central Pro\ Inces 

68 

49 

Other provinces 

9,680 

3,692 


70 09 4,438 3,613 

447 598 384 361 

94 485 100 90 

10 . 181 75 

1,446 4,542 87 87 


^23 greater part 

too of these return- 

ed to their na- 


tive countries ; whilst it is a reasonable assumption that natives of Bengal 
not permanently domiciled in the industrial areas where they were employed 
also returned, on discharge, to their native villages. 


97. Distribution of urban and rural population. — Of the total population 
of Bengal in every 1,000 no more than 73 live in urban areas of whom 42 per 
cent, are accounted for by the population of the three cities of Calcutta, Howrah 
and, Dacca. In Bihar and Orissa and in Assam, the neighbouring provinces, 
the corresponding proportion is 41 and 34, respectively, but it is considerably 
greater in the North-West Frontier Province (82 *5), the United Provinces 
Madias (137) and Bombay (209). No less than 54 per cent, of the total 
urban population is found in the Presidency Division and another 22 per cent, 
in the Burdwan Division. These figures are accounted for mainly by the 
population of Calcutta and Howrah just as the figure for the Dacca Division 
(11 *6) is to a lesser extent sensibly increased by Dacca City. In the 
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Presidency Division as many as 197 per mille live in towns, but no more than 
94 per mille live in urban areas in the Burclwan Division and the figures for 
Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong Divisions aie, i-espectiveb', only 31, 28 and 
23 per mille. It is not only the population of Calcutta and Piowrah. however, 
which sends up the proportion of toum-dwellers in the Presichnoy and Burdwan 
Divisions but a contribution to this resTilt is also made by the concentra- 
tion of industrial enterprise as well as by the greater V.uml^er of non- 
industrial urban areas in these two rl [visions. The larger towns are also 
concentrated in Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, Excluding tlie tlxree 
cities and taking towns with 10,000 inhabitants and more the numbers in 
Rajshahi (11), Dacca (12) and Chittagong (6) Divisions total together ni» 
more tlian those of the same size in the Presidency Duusjon (30), and Burdn an 
Division with 19 has one iiiore tlian Dacca and Chittagong I>ivi-ion>s together. 

98. Profiortions of urban population In districts. — The figmes given in 
subsidiary table I are illustrated by a map forming dir-gram jSTo. IT-2. There 
are no towns in the Chittagong Hill Tracis or vSikkini Sta.te and less than 

2 per cent, of the popu- 
lation live in towns in diagram no. ii-2. 

Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, 

Bogra, Jessore and 
Noakhali. In Bir- 
bhum and the four dis- 
tricts of Khulna, 

Faridpur, Bakarganj 
and Tippera the pro- 
portion is not as high 
as 2 -5 per cent. The 
districts of Rangpur, 

Mymensingh and 

Ti]3pera form a strip 
in which the propor- 
tion living in towns is 
between 25 and 30 per 
1,000 which is the 
same in Rajshahi dis- 
trict also. With the 
exception of six dis- 
tricts nov'here in 
Northern and Eastern 
Bengal is the town 
population more than 

3 per cent. The six 
exceptions are Cooch 
Behar (31), Chittagong 
(32), Malda (34), Pabna 
(38), Dacca (50) and 
Darjeeling (136), The 
comparatively high 
proportion in Chitta- 
gong is accounted 
for by the existence of Chittagong Town which has been declared a 
major port during the last decade and has a large raihvay colony. In 
Dacca there are only two towns and the comparatively high proportion is 
entirely due to the existence of the city of Dacca with its university. In 
Darjeeling the high proportion is due both to its residential character and also 
to the existence of a number of schools. The urban population forms a greater 
proportion of the total in V^''est Bengal and the western i>art of Central Bengal. 
Its greatest concentration is in the tliree districts around Calcutta, viz., 
24-Parganas, HoAvrab and Hooghly, where the proportion is between 15 and 
26 per cent. In Burdwan it is 82"and in Bankura, Midnapore, Murshidabad 
and Nadia it is between 40 and 75 per 1,000. It is in the south-west of the 
province that the population tends to live in villages more closely resembling 
the village in northern and central India. 


) NUMBERS LlVir<G IN TOWNS 
PER 1.000 OF THE TOTAL 
>POPULATION BY DISTRICTS. 193 J 
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99. Size of towns.— -Nearly 96 per cent, of the towns and villages in 
Bengal contain less than 2,000 inhabitaaits and account for 69 per cent, of 
the total pojnilation. Of the localities with a population of 20,000 and over 
only one, namely, Chakganpara^ in Bakarganj district, is not a census town. 
Thirty other localities, each with a population of 10,000 or more, are also not 
municipalities and have no urban characteristics. Of the urban population 
73 *1 per cent, live in towns with a population of 20,000 and over and 17-3 per 
cent, in towns with a population of 10,000 to 20,000. These tv/o proportions 
arc almost identical with the distribution of 1921 when there were 73 *2 per 
cent, of the urban population in tovms with a iJopulation of 20,000 and over 
and IG -1 per cent, in towns with a population of 10,000 to 20,000 ; but during 
the decade cities have gained a greater sha-re of the proportion of population 
than towns of 20,000 to 50,000 or 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants and now 
absorb 42 i>er cent, of the total urban i^oimlatioii against 38 *1 in 1921. The 
increase in the class 10,000 to 20,000 and the slight increase from 1 *8 to 2 per 
cent, in the class “under 5,000 inhabitants " has been gained at the expense 
of the class 5,000 to 10,000 with some accession also from the class 20,000 
to 50,000 which accounted for 27 *6 per cent, of the population in 1921 but 
only 25 -8 in 1931. 

100. Variations in proportion of urban population. — Since 1891 at every 
successive enumeration the proportion of the population living in towns has 
increased in every division. Belative to the population in rural areas the 
population recorded in tow ns actually decreased betw'een 1881 and 1891 in 
all except the Presidency Division and in all except eight districts, three of 
which (Burdwan, INIidnapore and Howrah) were in the Burdwan and two 
(Darjeeling and Pabna) in the Rajshahi Division : but since that date, for 
every thousand of the rural population, there has been an increasing number 
living in towns. Thus for every thousand of the rural population in British 

Territory there w'ere 60 town dwellers 
DIAGRAM No. 11-3. hi 1891,^65 in 1901, 69 in 1911, 73 in 

Changes In the urban and rural population 1921 and 79 in 1931. These figures 

of divisions, 1881-1931. are given in subsidiary table V which 

STumbers are shown by figures, rates of sllOWS the TUral and Ul’ban population at 

change by slope. eacli succcssive ceusus since 1881 and 

from the figmes in this table diagrams 
Nos. II-3 and II-4 have been prepared. 
No. JI-3 shows the changes in the urban 
aud rural pojnilation of divisions from 
1881 onw ards. In the Presidency, Dacca 
and Chittagong Divisions there has been 
a continuous rise in the urban population 
since 1881. In the Burdwan Division 
and more notably in the Rajshahi Divi- 
sion there vras an actual decrease in 
numbers between 1881 and 1891, but 
there has since been no decade in 'which 
an increase has not been recorded. In 
the rural population a decrease was 
recorded only for the Presidency and 
Biirdw ail Divisions in one decade between 
191 1 and 1921, but the diagram illustrates 
clearly the higher rate of Increase in the 
urban population in every division com- 
pared with the rural population. The 
increase is marked in the case of the 
Chhtagoiig Division where it is principally 
contributed by Chittagong and Noaldiali 
districts. In the Noakhali district the 
largest element of increase w^as due to the 
inclusion for the first time of Peni -with 
a population of 10,875. In the Chitta- 
gong Division the town of Chittagong 
has increased by nearly 17,000 and this increase accounts for the contribution 
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of this district. In Tippera the main increase has been contributed by Comilla 
(5,451) and Brahmanbaria (3,248). In the Raj shahi Division the inclusion 
of Naugaon, Kalimpong, Siliguri and Lalmonirhat has added over 22,600 to 
the urban population from areas previously treated as rural, but with the 
exception of Darjeeling and Domar every town in the division has shown some 
increase during the decade which amounted in the case of Kurigaon to as 
much as 82 *0 per cent. The rate of increase has been less marked in other 
divisions but amounts in the last decade to over 16 per cent, in Biu’dw’an and 
12 per cent, in the Presidency Division. In the whole province the increase 
in the urban population during the decade is 16 per cent, compared with an 
increase of only 6 *7 per cent, in the rural population. 


DIAGRAM No. 11*4. 

Urban population per 1,000 of the rural population by districts at each census, 1881-1031. 


Note.— N o figures ate shown for Calcutta \vluch is entirely oiban or for Chittagong Hill Tracts which is entirely rural 



101. Variations of urban popuiaiion in districts.— In diagram ISTo, 11-4 
is shown the percentage borne by the urban population in each district not 
to the total population but to' the rural population. This method of 
comparison by emphasising the difference in the urban and rural popula- 
tion makes it ‘more convenient to study their relative variations. In spite 
of the comparatively high rate of increase in the Ra|shahi and Chittagong 
Divisions the proportion of town-dwellers compared with the rural pojpulaiaon 
has not risen during the last decade either to anything approacmng the 
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same figure or al- so rapid, a rate as in West and Central Bengal owing to the 
concniTent increase in the rural poi^ulation which in the Dacca and Chitta- 
gong Divisions has been considerably greater than in other parts. The most 
striking feature of diagi*am jSTo. IT-4 is the steep increase in the pro- 
portion of town-dwellers in Bnrdwaii, Midnapore, Hooghly, Howrah and 
Darjeeling compared with 1921. In Burdwan Division the increase is 
partly accounted lor by the inclusion of four new census towns, viz., Burnpur, 
Contai, Ivulti and Oiidal, having between them a population of 25,683. But 
considerable accessions to the population have been contributed by other 
towns also. The municipality of Dainhat has increased by two persons only. 
Bolpur is no longer treated as a census town and there have been decreases in 
Arambagh, an unhealthy and disaffected area, as well as Patrasair, Kharar, 
Chandrakona, Khirpai and Ramjibanpur, where there was considerable 
agitation which may have to some extent affected the accuracy of the returns, 
but it is more likelj^ to have driven peaceful and well-disposed citizens to their 
village homes. In every other toum, however, there has been an increase 
and in the case of Kharagpur and Baiisberia the increases are considerable and 
amount, respectively, to 130 and 123 per cent. The removal from the list 
of towns of Gopalganj and a small decrease in the population of Bajbari in 
the Faridpur district has reduced the urban population and its proportion to 
the whole ; but the proportion compared with the rural population has 
increased during the last decade in every other district of the Dacca 
Division except in Bakarganj where the percentage increase in urban and rural 
XJOiDulation has been exactly the same and the proportions have remained 
identical. In ]Mymensingh district there have been decreases in the popula- 
tion of Jamalpm-, Muktagacha and Ivishoreganj, hut the addition of Gauri- 
pur and increases in the other towns have led to an increase in the urban 
population greater than that in the rural population. In Dacca district both 
Dacca and JSTarayanganj , the onl 3 " tw^o towns, have increased substantially 
by 16 per cent, and nearly 12 per cent., respectively. In the Presidency 
Division, owing principally- to the removal of three municipalities now in- 
cluded in Calcutta, the urban population has actually decreased during the 
decade, although of the towns still falling within the district decreases 
have been showm in the population only of Budge Budge, Tittagarh, Gobar- 
danga and Baduria and all the other towns show an increase which was as 
much as 129 per cent, in the case of Halisahar, 46 per cent, in Kanchrapara, 
32 per cent, in the case of Kamarhati and 29 per cent, in Bhatpara and was 
due to the expansion of industry-, particularly- of the jute trade, during most 
of the decade. In the Kadia district in spite of small decreases in Kumar- 
khali, and Chakdah increases in the other towns have resulted in a net 
increase in the urban population (8 per cent.) even greater than that 
in the rural population (2 per cent.). In Murshidabad district similar decreases 
in Murshidabad, and Jiaganj-Azimganj have been more than counter- 
balanced by- increases in the other towns, though the 4 per cent, increase 
in the mban population is less than the 9 per cent, increase in the rural 
poiiulation of the same district. A decrease (2 -4 per cent.) in the urban 
population of Jessore is due to the two municipalities of Moheshpur 
and Kotchandpur but is less than the decrease (3 per cent.) in the 
population of the district. In Khulna, in spite of a small decrease 
in Debhatta, there has been an 11 per cent, increase in the urban population 
as compared with 12 per cent, in the rural population in the same 
district. 


102. Industrial and non-industrial towns.— The towns in Bengal fall 
into two clearly defined classes, industrial and non-industrial, and amongst 
the non-industnal towns may be distinguished those which form the admims- 
tratiye headquarters of districts or states and subdivisions. The towns shown 
in tables 1\ and V are distributed in statement No. II-2 below according 
to this principal division and within the class of industrial towns, groups 
have been formed according to the principal industry carried on in each town. 
IVIany of the non-industri^ towns not forming the headquarters of districts or 
subdivisions and a certam number which do form such headquarters differ 
but little m their conditions from large villages, except in the provision 
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by the municipality of an infrequent lamp post. Scientific sewerage dis- 
posal schemes are in existence only for Calcutta, Darjeeling, Kurseong and 
Ivalimpong Bazar, Titagarh, Bhatpara and Dacca city, and of these aU 
except the arrangements for Calcutta and Darjeelhig have been made during 


STATEMENT No. II-2. 


Industrial Towns. 


juiE spurxme, etc. 

(a) Seiaiiipore (also Cotton-mill) 
l£ I'slira-Konnagar 
Champdani 
BhadiesTimr 
Ballv 

Biiiilvabati 

TTttaipara 

Budgc-Builge 


Non-Industrial Towns. 


jati 

Tittagarh (also Paper) 

Barcackpore 

Xorth Barrackpore 

Barrarkpore Cantonment 

South Duin-Dum 

Caruha 

Khardah 

Bhatpara 

Xaih.iti 

(6) JUTE COBBECTIOST AND PBE^SSINQ 
Naravanganj 
SiiaDR.-inj 
Mvmen'.inph 
Madanpur 
Janialpur 

(t‘) COAL (WITH lEOX SSIELTING) 

A<(an‘'Ol 

Bumpur 

Kulti 

Ondal 

Baniganj 

(d) BATLWAV CENTRES 

Mh^amux (including Railway Settlement) 

HaUsahnr 

Kaiichrapara 

Saidpui 

Lalinonirhat 

(e) SHIPPING 
Bansal 
ChandpuT 
Cluttagong 
Jhalakati 

(/) OTHERS 

Calcutta with. Suhurba 
Dacca 


Administrative hcadquarterij 


Darjeeling* 

Jalapahar 

Lehong 

Ralimpong 

KuTbcong 

Silignri 

Rangpur* 

Nilphamari 

Rtirigaon 

Oaibandha 

Bogra* 

Prtbna* 

Englialibaz.ir* 

Tangail 

Netrakona 

Kishoreganj 

Pai'idpur* 

Rajban 

Patuakbah 


Bhola 

Brahmanbana 

ComiUa* 

Noakbali* 

Fern 

Cox's Bazar 

Agartala* 
Cooob Behar* 
Dinhata 
Mathahhangn 


Rarapurhat 

Bardnira* 

Blsbnnpur 

Midnapore* 

Ghatdl 

Tamlnk 

Gontai 

Hooghly-Chinsura • 

Aramliagh 

Barssat 

Basfrhat 

Rrisbnagai* 

Rusbtia 

Meherpur 

Banagbat 

Berhampore* 

Muivludabad 

JanglpuT 

Xandi 

Jessore* 

Khnlna* 

Satkbira 

Naogaon 

Rajshalu* 

Nator 

Dinajpur* 

Jalpaigun* 


Dainbat 

Sonamukhi 

Patrasair 

Ebarar 

Chandrakona 

Rampbanpur 

Ehirpat 

Kotrung 

Bansberia 

Rajpnr 

Jaynagar 

Boruipur 

Pamhati 
Dum-Dum 
North Duni-Dum 
Gobardanga 

Badurla 

Taki 

Eumnrkbali 


Bimagar 

Chakdah 


Beldanga 

Jiaganj-Azimgan} 

Dhuban 

Afohesbpur 

Eotchandpur 

Debbatta 

Domar 

Sheipux 
Old Halda 
Nawabgan) 
Muktagachha 


^Administrative hcadgoaitezs marked with an 
asterisk are IMstnct or State Hradauarters 
and the others are Subdlvlsional Headquarters, 


23 -tHhulna. 
24. *Krisbnae 


the last decade. 


STATEMENT No. II-3. 

Municipalities with filtered water-supply 
schemes. 


1 *ABansol. 

2 fBankura 

3 Baranagar 
4. Bansal 

6. Berhampore. 

G. §*BhadreBwar 

7. Bhatpara. 

8 tBurdwnn. 

9. Calcutta. 

10. Champdani. 

11 fChandpur (South). 

12. tllluttasone. 

13, *Gom]lla?. 

14 fDaeca 

15. Darjeeling 
10. *ParIdpur. 

17. ^Garden Reach. 

18. '■ 


Excluding Calcutta and the two neighbouring municipalities 
(South Suburban and Tollygunge) which 
share the same supply, there are filtered 
water-supply schemes only in 40 of the 140 
towns shovTi in the tables. The names 
are given in the margin where an as- 
terisk (*) distinguishes those without any 
such supply before 1921 and a dagger (f) 
those in which the schemes previously in 
existence have been improved or extended 
between 1921 and 1930. 


24. *Kri6bnagar. 

25. XurBcong 
26 *Midiuipore. 

27. Munshiganj 

28. tHymensingh. 

29. *Naihati. 

30 Narayanganj. 

31. Nator. 

32. tNoakhaU. 

33 *FatuakhaU 

34 Birojpttr. 


19. ®Hoo^y Chinsura, 

20. tHowrah. 

21. tJesaore. 


35. *Ramganj. 

36. Rajbarl. 

37 tSatklnia. 

38 tSerampore. 

39. tSouth Suburban. 
40 •Suri. 


•Suri. 

,1. §Tittagarli. 
,2. tToUygunge. 
;3. XJttarpara. 


103. Sex ratio in towns. — ^There are 
marked difierences in the constitution of 
the population between industrial and non- 
industrial areas. The average number of 
females per 1,000 males in the whole of 
Bengal is 924, In rural areas the proportion 
is 955 and in Calcutta it is as low as 469. 
Between these last tw'o figures the number 
of females per 1,000 males shows a pro- 
gressive decrease in non-industrial and industrial towns where the figures are 
787 and 626, respectively. The figures given in chapter III and there illus- 
trated by diagram No. III-6 indicate how much greater a proportion of the 
population in industrial towns is immigrant than in rural areas, and the 
immigrant comparatively rarely brings his women folk with him or maaales 
13 


♦Scheme not existent before January 1921 and carried 
out during the decade 1921-1R30. 

tSchenm existent before January l>bt extended 

or improved during the decade 1921-1930. 

±Uses the Calcutta Ripply, 
gSupplied from the local nulls. 
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992 991 S75 :jl 945 3:2 024 . 

13U7 100« ‘■jJ *92 971 Sfil S55 

aC7 61, I’; 545 220 Si9 509 

JS3 50C 540 Lj- 4r& 4-0 427 . 

9— laas 910 Sjt, cep ais 7S'; 

6-1 6-1 619 520 529 5,0 556 


and settles in towns in Bengal. Moreover, many persons who seek the town 

for a livelihood leave their families 
DIAGRAM No. 11-5. behind in their native villages. The 

Number of females per 1,000 males In rural areas, figures given and illustrated in diagram 
cities and towns at each census, 1872-1931. No. II-5 show clearly the discrepancies 

^ in the sex proportions and indicate 

Korttl liao-lal^strial towns _ _ — , how in general the number of females 

All cit«6 iniostnsi malcs lias been decreasing 

even in rural areas in Bengal during 

I successive decades, but more rapidly 

le w -p j- ■ ■ 1^“" in the urban than in the rural areas, 

particularly in Calcutta. In 1872 there 

90C x,,-- 1 L .9 ’were actually more women than men 

T " [ in the rural population, but at each suc- 

fico - -j cessive enumeration this number has 

progressively declined. In Bengal as 

709 j TOO whole there were 992 women for 

I every 1,000 men in 1872 and 994 in 

€83 - ---- - : 603 1881, but since that date the number 

has progressively declined. Even in 

r _ . j: r — - - soQ 1872 the number of females in Calcutta 

; ; 1 ! i I was only 493, which had increased to 

- T - : 7-7- - - - — 1 500 in 1881 and 526 in 1891 but by 

4^7 _ ■ Ii"s-4lia9iii39iiis3il.9iji92i)i93i ' 1911 wRS lowcr tliaii it hud been in 1872 

«3_L_ iii sss^i 992 994 S75 :.o 945 322 «24 _L 223 uow dowTL to thc figurB already 

Fjsl sreSB I3il7 1006 ■'.J *92 971 561 S55 ] 7 rri7 J- 7 j ■ • • 7 

121 e.ties 807 61, 5-2 &13 220 6.9 509 \ mentionecl. Iho lemal© ratio in indus- 

S?i5fyts- ^ trial towns after remaining the same in 

I trial ts«s 9— 1833 910 9.5 C9P 916 7SV 1 7 77 <-kr 777 ?7 

‘ 6-1 6-1 619 520 529 5,0 626 | 18/2 aud 1881 has successively declin- 

; ^ ^ ed except betw^een 1901 and 1911 and 

,1 I ; j between 1911 and 1921, but there are 

-p 1 z z 1 1 i ° now scarcely more than one female to 

- - ® ^ 5 a S every two males in the industrial areas 

and even less than that proportion in 
Calcutta. In non-industrial towns the proportion was 977 in. 1872 and rose 
to as much as 1,033 in 1881, but has since declined steadily with the excep- 
tion of the decade 1891 to 1901 when it went up from 910 to 965. These sex 
ratios illustrate the statement made aliove that many of the non-industrial 
tovms, even including those w’hich are headquarters of districts or sub- 
divisions, reproduce verj” much more approximately the ordinary conditions of 
life in the rural areas. Similar variations in 

the sex ratio appear in the figures for different statement no. ii-4. 

rfassea of toTsus shown in subsidiary table Tow.»«ti.aasisityrfi». 

Ill: there are 7/2 females to every 1,000 tha n i.ooo per square miie 

males in towns with less than 5,000 inhabi- persons per FemaTea per 

tants ; but on an average the proportion ohandraton. mo 923 

contmuously decreases as the population of 

the towuis concerned mcreases. On the other gS^iCi-Dum III fls 

hand, casual samples do not appear to 977 

suggest that the sex ratio has any correla- ^ebhatta . ooi , i.oio 

tion with density. Eigures for the popula- 
tion density of towns are shown on the statement No. ii-5. 

present occasiOT for the first time in provin- to™ with a sax of 

cial table I. The density and sex ratio of more than i.ooo, 

towns with a population of less than 1,000 to iooom®F®^ persons per 

the square mile are given in statement sishnupur .. ’ i^^" 

No. II-4 inset. Four of these (Chandrakona, *• i*??® l’?®? 

4i^ambagh, Dum-Dum and North Dum-Dum) ;; i’oi? !’eAR 

-have sex ratios less than that of the average ' ' I’oiS 

town, w'hilst an equal number have a sex '• till 

ratio higher than the average for rural areas. 

Convemely in nine towns with a sex ratio higher than 1,000 only one has 
a density of l^s ^an 1,000 persons per square mile. The details are given 
m statement No. II-5 inset. 


statement No. 11-4. 


Chandrakona 

Khirpal 

Arambagh 

Dum-Dum 

North Dum-Du 

Chakdah 

Beldauga 

Debhatta 


statement No. 11-5. 


Bishnupur 

Sonamttkbi 

Nabadwip 

Santlpur 

JangJpur 

Dhulian 

Debhatta 

Nawabganj 

Bajitpur 
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104. Sex ratio and decay of towns. — Similarly the towns which show 
persistent decline of population do not show a corresponding increase in the 
number of females j'ver 1,000 males from census to census. Such a result might 
be expected where, first, the towns are reduced to their permanent residents 
owing to the decay of industries which jireviously attracted immigrants and, 
secondly, the decay proceeds so far as to drive even the male residents afield 
to seek employment elsewhere. At each successive decade during the last 
50 years a decline has been returned in the population of Khirpai, Mm’shida- 
bad, Chandrakona, Jiaganj-Azimganj, Arambagh and Ramjibanpur. The 
sex ratio in all except Jiaganj and Arambagh is now higher than in the 
province taken as a whole, but only in Khirpai it is higher than in the rural 
parts of the j)TOvince, and the number of females per 1,000 males has sliowTi 
an increase only in two decades in Khirpai and Mui'shidabad and one decade 
in Chandrakona, Jiaganj-Azimganj and Arambagh, whilst it has actually 
declined continuously in Ramjibanpur, and in all six towms is less than it 
was in 1881 or even in 1891. Similar figures are given for Kotehandpur, 
Kharar and Kumarkhali 
where decrease in numbez* 
has been continuous for 
four decades and for Mahes- 
pur and Old Malda which 
have declined at each of 
the last two enumerations. 

The actual figures are 
given in statement No. 

II-6 inset, together with 
others of towns which have 
recorded a decrease of 
population in more than 
three of the last five de- 
cades : figures in ordinary 
type are at the end of the 
decade in which there was 
an increase of population, and those in italics at the end of a decade in 
which there was a decrease. 








STATEMENT No. fl-6. 


Sex ratios in selected towns, 1881-1931. 

Number off eiua.lcs per 1,000 nialc«. 


KMrpal 
Mursnidabad 
J lagan Azimganj 
Chandrakona 
Arambagh 
Jlamjjbanpur 
Kotehandpur 
Kharar 
Kumarkbab 
OldMalda 
Mahespur 
Chakdah 
Bimagar 
Gobardanga 
Nator 
Sonamukhl 
Santipur 

North Barrackporo 


ISSl 

1,032 

1,076 

1,023 

1,084 

I,0D3 

856 

1,215 
1,034 
1,181 
1 012 
1,219 
1,131 
1,013 
1,111 
1,166 


ISO! 

1 033 
071 ^ 
1,010 
1,00 S 
1,033 
b3U 
060 
1,162 
&7i> 
1,102 
ilO 
1,180 
1,030 
956 
1,152 
1,17A 


1,018 

0^1 

M3 


1,047 

S6I 

946 

1,107 

805 

1,057 

1,095 

1,122 

1,034 

S91 

1,118 

1,149 

847 


1.007 
1,024 

h33 

1,013 

9SJ 

1.008 
SS3 
875 

1,116 

362 

1.000 

997 

1,040 

1,002 

830 

1,123 

1,191 

694 


1,016 

97,3 

911 

990 

911 

965 

967 

908 

953 

876 

1,007 

S84 

945 

92*. 

820 

1,071 

1,186 


934 

90S 

924 

907 

937 
848 
936 
920 
893 

938 
977 
851 
969 
704 

i.ose 

1,080 

667 


"■Not on record 


DIAGRAM No. 11-6. 

Age distribution of 1,000 males and a proportionate number of females 
in selected urban areas. 


CltlM i. 


105. Age distribution in urban areas. — The age distribution of the urban 
population shows similar deviations from that in the whole of BengaL This 

is illustrated in. 
diagram No. 
II-6 and state- 
ment No. II-7 
shown over- 
leaf. The towns 
selected are 
those given in 
subsidiary table 
V to chapter 
III : and the 
discrepancy bet- 
ween the sex 
ratios at all 
ages for corre- 
sponding groups 
in diagram No. 
II-5 is due to 
the selection. 
The difference 
is one only in 
the case of 

industrial towns, and no more than 14 for non-industrial towns, and the 
samples may be taken as reasonably representative, though the non-indus-- 
trial towns selected give a ratio rather closer to that for all Bengal than the* 
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towns selected give a ratio rather closer to that for s 
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average of all similar localities. In towns there is a larger percentage of males 

aged 40 and over than in rural ai eas ; but it is 
between the ages 20 to 40 that the greatest 
discrepancy occurs in the proportions amongst 
males in towns and rural areas. Amongst 1,000 
males almost half as manj’’ again are aged 20-40 
in tovms and cities as in rural areas and more 
than half as many again in cities. Below 20 
the numbers form a smaller proportion of the 
whole than in rural areas, particularly between 
the ages of 0 and 10, amounting in Calcutta, 
cities and selected industrial towns to only 
about half of the proportion borne by males of 
the same age to the total population of Bengal. 
With females the discrepancy between the pro- 
portions aged 0 to 10 is less marked. There 
are 96 females for every 100 males aged 0 to 10 
in all Bengal, 94 in non-industrial towns, 88 in 
industrial towns, 86 in cities and 85 in Calcutta. 
The discrepancy increases in the next two decen- 
nial groups. Against 99 females aged 10 to 20 
for every 100 males in all Bengal there are 82 in 
non-industrial towns, 60 in industrial towns, 58 
in cities and only 54 in Calcutta, For every 
100 males aged 20 to 40 there are 91 females in 
all Bengal, 71 in non-industrial towns and 
no more than 39 in industrial towns, 38 in 
The proportions aged 40 and over are almost 
identical in Bengal (82) and in non-industrial towns (80), but in other towns 
and cities there are no more than two-thirds as many females to males of 
this age as there are in all Bengal. These figures point to the deduction 
that a very great proportion of town-dwellers are temporary residents and 
where they have their families with them they send them away to their native 
villages as early as they can. The children up to 10 of both sexes probably 
represent the families of persons permanently living in towns, and at these 
ages the general correspondence of the sex ratios with the ratios for other 
parts of Bengal is the result of this : but beyond that age the influx of male 
workers, many of whom are -without families, increases enormously the 
proportion of males compared with females. 

106. Urban population by religion. — ^In Bengal Jews, Sikhs, Zoroastrians 
and Jains live principally in the towns, and Jews, in fact, are found outside 
urban areas only in the 24-Parganas. Amongst the other religions a greater 
proportion of Christians live in towms than of any other faith. In all Bengal 
418 out of every 1,000 Cliristians are found in towns and the figure is as high 
as 673 in the Presidency Division and 669 in the Burdwan Division. In 
Midnapore where town-dwellers form the major part of the Christian popu- 
lation no less than 721 of every 1,000 or nearly three-quarters live in towns, 
and more than two-thirds of the Christians in Burdwan, Hooghly and 
Howr’ah are similarly towui-dwellers. It is of course natural that the town 
should claim the greater proportion of communities the numbers of which 
are comparatively small and this fact is illustrated by the distribution of town- 
dwellers amongst Muslims and Hindus. In the whole of Bengal only 37 
Muslims out of every 1,000 live in towns, and the corresponding figure for 
Hindus is 115 ; but diagram No. II-7 compiled from subsidiary table II illus- 
trates clearly that, in general, a greater proportion of these religions are 
town-dwellers in the districts where their community forms a minority. 
Thus in Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 119 and 108, respectively, out 
of every 1,000 Muslims live in towns, but in the Dacca and Chittagong Divi- 
sions, where Muslims predominate, the corresponding figures are 19 and 16 
only. The analogy does not hold completely for Hindus. It is in the Presi- 
dency Division that the greatest proportion of this community lives in towns, 
bnt with the exception of those professing tribal religions the same principle 


STATEMENT No. 11-7. 


locality anti as* > 


All ages 

O — 10 
10—20 
20 — 10 
40 and n\ 


924 

ara 

205 

301 

143 


All aces 

0 — 10 


10—20 
LO — 40 
40 and ovt r 


IiJ4 

48J 

190 


All agas 

0—10 
10 — 20 

20 40 

40 and over 


1,000 

131 

ISO 

500 

189 


88 


Industrial Tawns (sorting onltsl. 

All ages 1,000 525 

0 — 10 - 14‘* 130 

10 — 20 .. 184 110 

20 — 40 480 169 

40 and uver . 188 90 

Non-industrlal Towns (sorting units). 
Allsges 1,000 801 


O — 10 
10—20 
20 — 40 
40 and over 


216 

202 

380 

202 


204 

lot) 

2t)9 

102 


cities and 34 in Calcutta- 
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DIAGRAM No. 11-7. 

Numbers living in towns per mille : Ail Religions, Christians, Hindus, Muslims and those 
professing Tribal Religions by administrative divisions, 1931. 
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holds good also for every community if only because the proportion of town- 
dwellers is greatest in this division. Hindus also have taken most I'eadily to 
town life and to those professions which are particularly exercised in towns, 
and if a comparison be made with the figures for all religions in each division 
the proposition will be found roughly to hold good. Thus in the Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions the proportion of Muslims dwelling in towns is less and 
the proportion of Hindus is greater than the proportion foi’ all religions. 
The same also holds good for the Rajshahi Division and for all Bengal and 
the converse for the Burdwan Division where there is a Hindu majority. 
It is only in accordance vrith expectation that the percentage of persons 
professing tribal religions is negligible in towns. Here also it is in Noakhali 
and Hownrah where the actual numbers ai’o very small that the greatest pro- 
portion of those professing tribal religions live in towns. Tlie figures for 
these two districts are 667 and 431 per 1,000, but the totals are no more than 
3 and 306, respectively. The comparatively high figure of 75 per 1,000 in 
the 24-Parganas is accounted for by the numbers of aboiigines who find 
work as labourers in municipalities about Calcutta. 


107. Population of cities. — Figures of the growth of cities are given in 
subsidiary table IV and illustrated in diagram No. II-8 compiled from it 
and from imperial table IV. In sub- 
sidiary table IV as well as in the diagi*am diagram No. ii-s. 

the figures of population on previous changes in the population of cities at 

occasions of census are those for the area each census, 1 872-1931. 

of the city as at present constituted. tKnr»ber3tin*s.liownbvflguTes,rite of change 

Howrah and Dacca cities show the 


greatest percentage of increase (16 and „ 3 . 0 - 4 - All eitl.a ~j 

15*2 per cent.) during the last decade; | « 

but with the exception of 1891 to 1901 ^ J ^ 

when the increase in all cities was 21-9 J | ^ | 

per cent, the rate of increase in any de- | -1 I 

cade since 1872 has not been so great as ".s | | 

at the present occasion when it amounts i| s | 

to 12 -2 per cent. The diagram illustrates S| A ^ 

clearly the concurrent expansion of Cal- 5" i.o i.o | 

cutta and of its suburbs in 24-Parganas | = 

and at every decade except 1891 to 1901 i a 

as given above the percentage increase ^ ^ 

in the suburbs of Calcutta has exceeded « o.6 o.s ^ 

that of the area in the city itself, amount- ISsss SSs 

ing on the present occasion to 16 *4 per 

cent, against II -1. Since 1872 Howrah City has grown to more than 2^ times 
its size and Dacca City to well over 2 times its size and the total population 
of all cities is 86 *8 per cent, greater than it was in 1872, for which year, 
however, no figures are available of Calcutta suburbs. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


I .—Distribution of population between towns and 
inhabited rural mauzas. 


(NOTE — Chittagong Hill Tracts and the State of Sikkim contala no towns.) 


Average population Numher per mille ^putoTion ‘^residing m towns 
m each— residing in— w ith a population of— 


Number per mille of rural 
population residing in mauzas 
•with a population of — 


T >„„1 20,000 10,000 3,000 5,000 2,000 

and to to and to 

mauza. 20,000 10,000. 5.000. 6,000. 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

Bt'BDWAN DIVISION 


Midnapoie 

Hooglily 

Howrab 

Central Bengal 

PBESIDEXCY DIVISION 
24-Parganas 
Calcutta 
Nadia 

kluishidabad 

Jessore 

Ehulna 

North Bengal 

BAJSnAHI DIVISION 
Eajshahi 
Dinajpur 
Jalpaiguri 
Darjeeling 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pauna 
JIalda 

COOCH BEHAIi 

East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

Hs mensingh 

I’orulpur 

Bakarganj 

CHITTAOONU DIVISION 
Tipper.! 

Nuikhali 

Cbittasone „ ^ 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
XEIPUBA STATE 

SIKKIM 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE il.— Number living in towns per mille of the total population 
and of each principal religion. 


(Note — Chittagong Hill Tracts and the State of Sikkim contain no towns ) 


Natural and admmiEtratrve divisi 
district and state. 



Number per mille of the same religion who live 

in towns 




All 1 

rehgions. 

Muslim 

Hindu. 1 

Tribal. 

Buddhist, jchristian. 

Jam 

Sikh. 

Jew. 

Zoroas- 

tnan. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

BENGAL 

73 

37 

115 

9 

47 

418 

621 

903 

991 

888 

West Bengal 

94 

119 

91 

6 

536 

669 

321 

816 

1,000 

887 

BUED-iVAN DIVISION 

94 

119 

91 

6 

536 

669 

321 

816 

1,000 

887 

Burdwan 

92 

95 

70 

19 

141 

678 

490 

579 

1,000 

1,000 


22 

2 U 

25 

1 


310 

43 




Bankura 

61 

55 

64 

1 


285 

961 




Midnapore 

49 

89 

40 

3 

214 

721 

390 

968 

i , o 66 

i , o 66 

Hooghly 

183 

193 

181 

3 

771 

069 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

Hoiviah 

232 

238 

226 

431 

620 

009 

822 

526 


876 

Central Bengal 

197 

108 

270 

5 

941 

673 

905 

992 

992 

920 

PEESIDENCY DIVISION 

197 

108 

270 

6 

941 

673 

905 

992 

902 

020 

24-Parganas 

.. 199 

145 

22S 

75 

618 

262 

865 

880 

385 

274 

Calcutta 

1,900 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Nadia 

69 

24 

140 


730 

146 

227 




Murshidabad 

67 

ss 

103 

1 


568 

728 

667 



Jessore 

12 

b 

20 



117 





Ehulna 

22 

15 

Sd 


74 

86 

oi 




North Bengal 

28 

16 

46 


138 

132 

371 

201 

1,000 

444 

EAJSHAHI DIVISION 

29 

16 

46 


136 

131 

319 

201 

1,000 

444 

Eajiibabi 

27 

It 

70 

*1 

143 

81 

460 


1,000 


Dinaipur 

11 

6 

16 


91 

40 

308 




Jalpaiguri 

19 

21 

21 


a 

9 

112 

159 



Dariecling 

138 

322 

121 


152 

374 

613 


i , o 66 

900 

Eangpur 

29 

13 

53 


667 

442 

376 

1,000 



Bogra 

16 

8 

65 


1,000 

168 

184 




Pabna 

38 

27 

74 



284 

389 

158 



Malda 

34 

33 

33 



16 

161 




COOCH BEHAB STATE 

.. 31 

16 

38 

*4 

1,000 

331 

711 




East Bengal 

28 

18 

56 

3 

12 

98 

287 

275 



DACCA DIVISION 

31 

19 

62 

8 

s 

71 

263 

1,000 



Dacca 

60 

32 

87 


473 

50 

1,000 

1,000 



Myraeaslngh 

27 

17 

63 

'h 

800 

28 

278 

1,000 



Farldpur 

21 

12 

36 


462 

29 





Bakargani 

.. 23 

11 

52 


2 

177 





CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

.. 23 

16 

47 

i 

128 

474 


170 



Tippera, 

?! 

14 

54 


10 

581 





Ni^kbaU 

.. 14 

12 

21 

eef 

18 

274 





Chittagnng 

.. 32 

22 

6S 

9 

89 

761 


170 



T^WSUL STATE 

26 

f3 

32 



1 


liOOO 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Towns by classes ; number, proportionate distribution of urban 
popuiation and sex ratio, 1931, with variations per cent, of population, 1S72-1931. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Cities in Bengal ; population, density, sex ratio and ratio of foreign 
born in 1931 with variation per cent, in population 1872-1931. 

(IfoTE. — JTigures of -variatlous refer to the iMpulation of each cit} aa constittited m IBSl.) 



Particulars of 1931. | 

Percentage of variation (increase +, decrease — ) duimg the period — 

City. 

Numher 

ol 

Popula- persons 
tion. per 

square 
mile. 

1 

Number 

of 

females 

per 

1,000 

males 

Number 
bom out- 
side Ben- 
gal per 
1,000 of 
the total 
pi^ula- 

1921-31. 1911-21 1901-U 1381-91. 1872-Sl \||Y 


All OHIaa In Btneal .. 1,634,100 24,340 509 306 -|-12 2 +48 +113 +31-9 +117 +3-S* + 79 0 + 8S-8* 


Oalontta with suburbs m 24- 
Parganas and Howrah City . 
Calcutta 

Suburbs In 24-ParsanaB 
Howrah City 
Dacca City 


4W 

46« 


650 

746 


+ n 0 + 4 S +11 0 

+ 11 1 -*-3 3 +99 

+ 10 i -*-10 J +27 5 

+ 15 2 +91 +18 0 

+ 16 0 +10 0 +21 0 


* Excludtns suburbs in 24-Pareaitaa for which figures are not on record for 1872. 
t Not recorded. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Changes in rural and urban population of districts and 
divisions 1881-1931. 


Uatural and aflmlnistra- 
tivj iiiviaion,^di<»tTirt and 


BENSAL 
British Territory 
West BeuBal 

IH’HDVAS mVI'^IOK 

BurilMtin 

itiThhum 

B.i.nkiira 

Midnaiinre 

Hr.nrah 
Central Bengal 

I’llE.aiPEircY l^IVIbIO^* 


47,375,398 
. 48,429,672 
. 7,831,788 

7,831,788 

l,445,hI4 
02«.t)77 
1,044,479 
2,C(](t 'lO'l 
010',(i|i2 
'4J.(.47 
8,120,140 
8,120,140 


3,711,940 

3,684,330 

815,401 

815,401 


1.988.089 

1.998.089 


44,381,158 

43,509,230 

7.378.042 

7.376.042 

l,343.1f5 

953.I1.V2 
2,503 791 
0U(l,^U2 
77is 502 

7.686.691 

7.685.691 


3,211,304 

3,186,300 

674,600 

674,606 

fl.">,741 

22,251 

•j0,559 

IXi.SOO 

170,340 

215,510 

1,775,704 

1,775,704 


43.337,396 

42,837,456 

7.853.054 

7.652.054 

l,444,l5.'i 
>1211,242 
1.1)51,404 
2 719,340 
•*35,615 
742,102 
7,776,090 
7,770.900 


2,968,247 

2,948,622 

615,260 

615,260 

94,150 

3,131 

57.200 

101,5a.'i 

151,4t2 

201,400 

1,674,331 

1,674,331 


40,281,246 

39,664,520 

7,691,357 

7,691,357 

1,445,747 

feOS.SStS 

1,063,130 

2.693,238 

015,393 

074,258 

7.630.304 

7.530.304 


2,603,065 

2,579,462 

548,719 

548,719 

86,72B 

8,692 

53,275 

89,876 

163,802 

176,25(1 

1,462,724 

1,462,724 


10 

37,587,427 

36,882,609 

7,214,176 

7,214,176 

1,322,108 
700,302 
1,019,273 
2 541,621 
952,917 
587,905 
7,269,471 
7,269,471 


11 

2,221,141 

2,209,660 

474,642 

474,642 

69,772 

7,481 

50,395 


1,265,655 

1,265,655 


12 

34,772,918 

34,084,192 

6.909.777 

8.900.777 


580,176 

7,010,166 

7,010,166 


13 

2,243,419 

2,233,884 

484,177 

484,177 


81,703 

156,659 

105,206 

1,184,768 

1,194,766 






CHAPTER III 
Birthplace 

108. Introduction. — The figures of birth-place are given in imperial table 
VI. Subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter show — 

I — an abstract of the native born and immigrant population ; 

II — an abstract of the native bom population resident in and emigrant 
from Bengal ; 

III — details of the migration between Bengal and other provinces, 
states or countries in 1921 and 1931 with variations and figures 
of net immigration or emigration ; 

TV — number and ratio per 10,000 of the population at each census, 
1881 to 1931, w’hose birth-place w'as returned as being within 
and outside Bengal ; 

V — ^number and ratio per 10,000 of the population of selected towns, 
1931, whose birth-place was returned as being some other part 
of India than Bengal ; 

VI — detailed birth-place of persons born in British possessions in 
Europe ; and 

VII — ^Indian emigration betw^een Calcutta and countries overseas. 

109. The source of the figures. — ^The statistics of birth-place are taken 
from entries made in column 13 of the census schedule. The directions for 
entering up this column 'vvere as follows : — 

Enter the distract or state in which each person was born ; and if the person was not 
born in Bengal add the name of the province to the district of birth. If the person was 
born out of India, enter the country, as Nepal, Afghanistan, Ceylon. The names of villages, 
tahsils, eto . are not to be given.’’ 

Particnlar care was taken in obtaining a correct entry of birth-place in areas 
with a large immigrant population such as Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 
Asansol subdivision where there are coal mines, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and 
Chittagong districts Avhere there are tea gardens. Directions were also issued 
for a distinction to be made in Dacca and BCowxah between those born in the 
city and those born in other parts of the same district, but no use was made 
of this additional information. During the process of compilation the dis- 
trict of enumeration was substituted for blank entries unless the name, 
language or other particulars, such as the relationship to some other person 
returned, suggested that this entry would be incorrect, and that it would he 
more accurate to include the entry under “‘birth-place not returned.” 

110. Restriction of statistics shown. — ^The necessity for economy has 
prevented full use being made of all the details recorded. No attempt has 
been made to tabulate the returns of birth-place by districts, either in the case 
of immigrants from other provinces or even in the case of those bom in Bengal. 
Similar restrictions on sorting were adopted in other provinces and in conse- 
quence it has not been possible to arrive at any estimate of the natural 
population of areas smaller than British Territory and States such as was 
shown in 1921 for districts. Such details as are available are indeed embodied 
in subsidiar}?' tables II and III ; but as regards emigrants from Bengal to places 
outside India, these tables include statistics only from Ceylon, Cyprus, Somali- 
land, Mauritius, Borneo and the Seychelles Islands, whilst even within India 
complete details of emigrants for the whole province in the aggregate are not 
available, because for Madras and Coorg and for the Madras States no figures 
were collected of persons there recorded who were bom in Bengal. 

14 
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111. Native and foreign born population. — Of the total population of 
Bengal all but 1,853,708 (less than 37 per 1,000) were horn within the province 
itself, ami of 

those born out- diagram no. iii-i. 


side the i)ro- 
vince no less 
than 1,726,370 
(nearly 34- per 
1,000) were 
horn in other 
parts of India, 
amongst whom 
only 512,434 
were born in 
provinces or 
states not actu- 
ally contiguous 
to Bengal. The 
proportion of 
persons born in 
the province is 
more than 995 
per 1,000 in 
Madras, nearly 
990 in Bihar 
and Orissa and 
955 in Bombay. 
Amongst the 
121,338 ijersons 
born outside 
India no less 




77 *5 per cent.) were bom in Nepal 
and a further 14,511 (or 11 *4 per 
cent.) in other Asiatic countries, 
principally Afghanistan, China, 
Bhutan, Tibet, Persia and Japan. 
Eiurope contributes no more than 
13,557 : this figure is only 55 
greater than the number of persons 
bom in Europe recorded in Bengal 
in 1911 and amounts to about 265 
in every million of the population. 
'The numbers bom in Africa, 
America and Australia are no more 
than 112, 393 and 143, respectively. 
Immigrants from America are less 
than in 1921 and those from 
Australasia are scarcely more than 
one-third the number then record- 
ed. An attempt has been made in 
diagram No. III-l, based on state- 
ment No. III-l inset, to illustrate 
graphically the very small numbers 
born outside Bengal. In studying 
the map, allowance must be made 
for the effect caused by the entry 
of district numbers and district 
boundaries. The insertion of these 
details by increasing the area 
covered in ink on the map reduces 
the expanse of white indicating the 
proportion native bom and thus 
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modifies the impression which would be produced if the total area represent- 
ing persons bom in Bengal had not been broken up in this way. It must 

also be borne in mind 
that the area covered by 
dots within the district 
does not represent the 
proportionate strength of 
foreign born inhabitants 
vdthin the district itself, 
and that these propor- 
tions only hold good for 
the whole of the pro- 
vince. 


1 12 . Proportion foreign 
born by districts. — ^Pro- 
portionate figures of the 
numbers bom outside 
Bengal per 10,000 of the 
total poxmlation are gra- 
phically illustrated in 
diagram No III-2 which 
is based upon subsidiary 
table IV. The popula- 
tion bom outside Bengal 
is as much as 30 per 
cent, in Darjeeling and 
the cities of Calcutta and 
HovTah. These figures 
are mainly accounted for 
in Darjeeling by' the 
influx of persons (mainly 
tea garden labourers) 
born in Nepal who 
number 59,016 or 18 *4 
per cent, and from Bihar and Orissa who number 24,540 or 7 -7 per cent. 
In Calcutta immigrants from Bihar and Orissa and from the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh total 223,698 and 103,032 or 18 -7 and 8 *6 
per cent., respectively, of the total population. In Howrah city also the 
United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, providing 38,944 and 33,181 
persons, contribute 17 *3 and 14 *7 per cent, of the population. The 
population born outside Bengal elsewhere reaches as much as 20 per cent, 
only in Jalpaiguri, where, as in Darjeeling, it is principally contributed 
by tea garden labourers from Bihar and Orissa and from Nepal, which 
contribute 155,575 and 29,191 or 15 -8 and 3 per cent., respectively, 
to the population. The large number of immigrants in Howrah city 
brings up the proportion of foreign bom in the whole district to 12 *5 per 
cent, and a similar percentage (12 •!) is also foreign born in Ttipura 
State to which Assam makes the largest contribution (33,262 or 8 *7 
per cent, of the total). The districts of Burdwan, Hooghly and 24-Parga- 
nas form a band in which the percentage born outside Bengal is between 
7 and 10, contributed principally in each case by Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces. The figures are for Birrdwan 94,299 and 10,795 or 6 and 
0 -7 per cent., respectively ; in Hooghly 71,984 and 25,923 or 6 *4 and 2 *3 
per cent, and in the 24-Parganas 161,715 and 68,090 or 6 and 2 -5 per cent. 
Dinajpur and Malda have between 4 and 5 per cent. Gooch Behar and Mid- 
napore between 2 and 3 per cent, and the strip of territory comprised by Rang- 
pur, Bogra, Rajshahi and Murshidabad between 1 and 2 per cent, of 
immigrants : in each of these localities the greater part of the immigrants 
comes from Bihar and Orissa. South-east is another strip composed of 
Mymensingh, Dacca, Pabna and Nadia where the immigrants are between 
0 -5 and 1 per cent., again drawn principally from Bihar and Orissa. In the 
whole of the rest of the province south-east of these districts and 24-Parganas 


DIAGRAM No. Ilf-2. 

MiMIiERS BORN' OLTSIDE BENG \I 
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with the exception of Tripura State to which reference has already been made, 
the number of immigrants from outside Bengal does not amount to as many 
as 5 x>er 1,000. 

113. Migration between Bengal and other parts of India.— Emigration 
between Bengal and provinces and states in India is indicated in subsidiary 
table III which is illustrated in diagram No. III-3. In the diagram states 
of Assam, Baluchistan, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the United Provinces 


DIAGRAM No. II 1-3. 


MIGRATION BETWTEN BENGAJ. AND 
OTHER PARTS OF INDLA, CENSUS OF 1931 


(Note — The inJ.cdtion of immigrants from Bihdr and Orissa is 
incomplete if shown to scale they would be represented 
\ by a rectangle nearly twice ns large as that showing the 
I emigrants from Bengal to Assam Figurcb of emigrants 
^ from Bengal were not compiled foi Madras and Coorg and 
for Madras States > 



' ^datnan ahd 
Nicobar 
(J* lalonda 


have been added to the provinces within which they fall. Bengalis migrate 
in the largest numbers to Assam, to the population of which they contribute 
575,199 persons. In Burma and in Bihar and Orissa 158,098 and 157,524 
Bengalis w^ere enumerated. To the population of the United Provinces with 
it.s states they contributed 30,950 and to the Central Provinces, Bombay, 
Punjab and Rajputana they contributed respectively 6,946, 6,018, 4,618 and 
1,007 enii^'ants. Amongst the other provinces Bengal receives the largest 
number of immigrants from Bihar and Orissa which contributes to its popula- 
tion 1,138,850 or 2 '2 per cent. The United Provinces come next with a 
contrtbution of 348,399 or 0 *7 per cent., followed by Assam with 63,416, 
the Central Provinces with 45,844, Madras with 42,520 and Rajputana 
with 32,906 or 0 T2, 0 *09, 0 *08 and 0 *06 per cent, of the population. 
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respectively. The number of persons born outside Bengal is 75,932 less than 
at the census of 1921, but although the excess of immigration over 
emigration has been reduced from 1,243,283, the figure of 1921, it still 
stands at 897,171. 

114. Variations in immigration to Bengal. — ^During the last two decades 
there has been a progressive decrease in the total number of immigrants 
recorded at the census of Bengal and a progressive increase of persons born 
in Bengal and recorded in other parts of India. The figures of the immigi'ant 
population of Bengal from other parts of India decreased between 1911 and 
1921 by 21,241 and between 1921 and 1931 by 91,405, whilst during the same 
decades the numbers of Bengalis who were enumerated elsewhere in India 
increased by 133,608 and 267,604. These figures affect the net balance 
of immigration into Bengal over emigration from Bengal, which since 1911 
has also progressively dechned. In 1911 Bengal received from other parts 
of India 1,286,429 persons more than she sent out as emigrants. But these 
figures were reduced to 1,131,580 in 1921 and to 772,571 in 1931. Taking 
an aggregate of states vdth British Territory, increases in the number of 
immigrants were indeed recorded during the past decade from Madras, the 
Pmijab, the United Provinces and Burma, but only from Madras was this 
increase continuous between 1911 and 1931. The numbers of immigrants 
from Madras had increased in 1921 by 17,681 over those at the beginning 
of the decade, and the present decade has shown a further increase of 10,496 
jDersons : many of the Madrasi immigrants are labourex’s in such centres as 
Kharagpur and Tittagarh, but in Calcutta the Madrasi is a serious rival to the 
Bengali for clerical appointments, and the cry “ Bengal for the Bengalis 
may be expected in antiphony to the similar protests raised in other pro- 
vinces against the Bengali. Prom the Punjab the numbe^r of immigrants 
received is 9,258 more than in 1921, but the figure of 1921 was 2,750 less 
than that of 1911 : more than half the increase dming the last decade 
was absorbed by Calcutta, where the immigrants are very conspicuous as 
taxi-drivers. The discrepancy in the United Provinces is even more stiiking. 
In 1931 there were 5,304 more immigrants recorded in Bengal fi*om the 
United Pi'cvinces than in 1921, but the figiu*e for 1921 was as much as 
62,601 less than that for 1911. Immigration from Burma is comparatively 
little and the increase of 1,430 in the number of persons of Burmese birth 
recorded in Bengal at the present census as compared with the last census 
is to be set off against a decrease of 239 between the figiues of 1911 and 1921. 
The decreases in the immigrants received are even more sticking than the 
conuxaratively small increases mentioned above. The Central Provinces and 
Assam in 1921 showed increases of 33,833 and 1,492, respectively, over the 
immigrants to Bengal recorded in 1911 ; but at the present enumeration 
these figures have been converted into decreases of 8,966 and 5,386, respect- 
ively. But it is from Bihar and Orissa, from which a great majoi-ity of 
Bengal’s immigrant population is drawn, that the greatest falling off is 
recorded and this falling off has been continuous from 1911. In 1921 immi- 
grants from Bihar and Orissa were 24,792 less than in 1911 and at the present 
census they are 88,729 less than they were in 1921 . 

115. Variations in emigration from Bengal. — ^In the case of emigration 
from Bengal the figures for these seven areas, vdth the exception of Madras 
for which no details are on record at the present census, show in every case 
an increase in the number of emigrants over those recorded in 1921. The 
increase has been continuous only in the case of Assam and Burma. In 
Assam persons born in Bengal numbei*ed 181,703 more in 1921 than in 1911 
and 199,621 more in 1931 than in 1921. The attraction is principally the 
opportunity of obtaining tenancies in land and immigrants are clrawn 
largely from Mymensingh district. There is also some emigration to the 
labour districts of Assam, Cachar and Sylhet. This is controlled by a Super- 
intendent of Emigration under Act VI of 1901, but figures are not maintained 
to show by sex and tribe or caste the numbers recruited in each district 
of Bengal, and those so recruited are not necessarily all Bengalis or with a 
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permanent domicile in Bengal. There is also no record to show how many 
of those recruited in a district were actually despatched. A statement 
No. IIT-2 shows for the decade ending 30th Jtme 1930 the annual recruit- 
ment in each district in Bengal with a classification of the total by dependence. 


STATEMENT No. tll-2. 


Statement showing the number of emigrants recruited in the different districts of Bengai from the year 
ending 30th June 1921 to 30th June 1930 for emigration to Assam and their classification by 
dependence. 


Vear. 


Total 


ii III- Bir- 

kura bhmn 


Buiil- Midna- 

« an pore 


Classiflcatiou. 

24-Par- Murshi- * « 

ganas. ilabad. liabour- Depend- 
ers, ents. 


1921*30 


3,940 389 1,798 


60 1,663 


17 3,227 713 


1021 

1922 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1926 

1927 

1928 
1029 
1930 


80 lU L 

102 23 1 

78 20 6 

217 12 19 

406 32 3 

816 109 46 

147 29 22 

912 43 776 

993 70 846 

183 41 78 


7 68 

78 

2 50 

3 183 

2 369 

11 630 

5 84 7 

14 78 

12 50 

10 53 


49 37 

70 32 

65 13 

190 27 

367 39 

751 65 

127 20 

1 765 147 

15 698 295 

1 145 38 


There were 3,940 labourers registered during the decade hut there is no record 
of those who returned from Assam to Bengal. The figures for emigration 
to Burma are not comparable in size but are similar in proportion to those for 
Assam, the increase of emigration from Bengal amounting in 1921 to 10,331 
over the figure of 1911 and in 1931 to 12,011 over the figure of 1921. 
Numbers of Bengalis from Chittagong visit Ai*aka.n during the cold weather 
for the rice harvest, and Bengali seamen, traders and mechanics are to he 
found in Rangoon. Apart from Assam the largest increase in the number of 
emigrants from Bengal is recorded in Bihar and Orissa, where the figures 
have increased by 40,602 since 1921, and in the United Provinces where 
the corresponding increase is 12,316. In both these provinces the figures of 
1921 showed a decrease compared with those of 1911, amounting in Bihar 
and Orissa to 48,462 and in the United Provinces to 7,185. In the Central 
Provinces and in the Punjab the increase of Bengal-horn inhabitants over 
the figures of 1921 is 3,672 and 1,446, respectively, compared with decreases 
in the corresponding figures amounting in the previous decade to 2,524 in 
the Central Provinces and 847 in the Pimjab. 

116. Balance of migration. — ^Bengal receives from each of the provinces 
named with the exception of Assam and Burma an increase of immigrants 
over the number of emigrants sent out from Bengal to the same areas ; 
but in the case of the major areas between which inter-migration takes 
place the net access of members to Bengal has la every case dechned during 
the last decade except in the case of the Punjab and possibly Madras for 
which, however, figures of 1931 are not available, whilst in the case of the 
United Provinces this decrease in the net accessions to the population of Bengal 
has been continuous since 1911. As a result of inter-migration Bengal received 
an accession of population from Biiiar and Orissa of 1,086,987 in 1911, 
1,110,657 in 1921 and only 981,326 in 1931. Prom the United Provinces 
she received a net accession of 379,877 in 1911, 324,461 in 1921 and 317,449 
in 1931. From the Central Provinces she received a net total of 15,179 in 
1911, 51,536 in 1921 and 38,898 in 1931. The increasing immigration from 
the Punjab resulted in a net accession of strength to Bengal of 20,466 in 
1931 against 12,654 in 1921, although the figure of 1921 was less than that 
for 1911 when it reached 14,557. Between Bengal and Assam and Burma the 
balance of emigration from Bengal has been progressively increasing. It 
amounted in Assam to 126,565 in 1911, to 306,776 in 1921 and 511,783 in 
1931 and in Bxirma to 133,156 in 1911, 143,726 in 1921 and 164,307 in 1931. 
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117. Proportions foreign born by divisions, 1881-1931.— Diagram 
No. III-4 based on subsidiary table IV shows for each census since 
1881 changes by administrative divisions in 


the proportion of the population bom outside 
Bengal as it is now constituted together 
with the rates at which those propor- 
tions have varied. The proportion of the 
total population foreign bom in the whole 
of Bengal in 1881 was 240 per 10,000, which 
rose at successive enumerations to 281, 337 
and 426. The last figure was reached in 
1911 and a decline in the proportion then 
set in. The number per 10,000 was 405 in 
1921 and has been further reduced to 363 


DIAGRAM No. 111-4. 

Changes at each census, 188T- 
1931, of the number of per- 
sons born outside Bengal per 
10,000 of the total population 
in administrative divisions. 

(Note. — N umbers are &bown 
by figures, rates of change by 
slope . upward slopes show in- 
crease, downward slopes show 
decrease.) 


at the present census. Substantially identi- 
cal changes were shown in every adminis- 
trative division of the province during the 
same period with the exception of Burd- 


en Bengs-l 
Burdwan Division 
Residency Division 
Rajohahi Division 


wan. Thus in the Presidency Division the Dacca Division 


proportions per 10,000 rose from 388 in 1881 
to 429 in 1891, 533 in 1901, 698 in 1911 
and 709 in 1921, but now stand at 688. 
The figures for Rajshahi and Dacca Divi- 
sions offer an even closer resemblance. In 
Bajshahi the proportions rose between 1881 
and 1911 from 326 to 494, 587 and 710 at 
successive enumerations, but were reduced 
in 1921 to 629 and in 1931 to 497. In 
Dacca Division they rose between 1881 and 
1911 from 64 to 101, 105 and 124 per 10,000 
at successive enumerations, but declined in 
1921 to 87 and in 1931 to 55. In Chittagong 
Division between 1881 and 1911 the propor- 
tions rose from 44 to 56 in 1891 but were 
reduced to 46 in 1901 and again rose to 
50 in 1911. They were again reduced from 
50 to 35 in 1921 and from 35 to 26 in 1931. 
In the Burdwan Division by contrast the 
proportions have shown continuous increase 
at successive enumerations from 188 to 216, 
296, 423, 498 and on the present occasion 
to 547 per 10,000. The increased proportion 
in Btu'dwan and the slower decrease in the 
proportion in Presidency Divisions are due 
to the concentration in these two areas of 


ChittAgong Division 



industrial towns in which a gi*eat proportion 
of the inhabitants are immigrants. 


118. ‘Proportions foreign born by districts^i 1881-1931. — Similar details 
from subsidiary table IV have been plotted for districts in diagram No. III-5. 
The increase in the percentage of immigrants in Hooghiy, Burdwan and 
(with an incidental decline between 1891 and 1901) in Midnapore also has, in 
the Burdwan Division, more than coimterbalanced the decline between 1911 
and 1921 in the proportions in Birbhum and Bankura, and between 1921 
and 1931 in Birbhum and Howrah. In the Presidency Division the district 
figures provoke no comment except in the case of Jessore, which alone shows 
an increase in the proportion of foreign born persons during the last decade 
attributable to the gradual depopulation of the district and the opening thus 
offered to aboriginals from Bihar and Orissa. During the last two decades 
no marked deviation has been shown in the percentage of immigrants in each 
district compared with the average for the division as a whole and the same 
holds good for the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, although there is a 
marked increase in Chittagong Hill Tracts between 1921 (34) and 1931 (46). 
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DIAGRAM No. lli-5. 

Changes at each census, 1881 >1931, of the number of persons born outside Bengal per 10,000 of the total population in each district 

(Note.— Nuruber -3 are shown li\' figures, rates of change by slope. The scale represents units forNoakhali, hundreds for Howrah, 24- 
Parganas, Calcutta, Jalpaiguri ard Daijcrling and tens for other districts. There is a misprmt in the reference below : Hooghly is repr©. 
sented by line e and Hov.iah by line f ) 



119, Foreign born in rural and urban areas.— The numbers per 10,000 
born outside Bengal vary in rural areas from 2 in Noakhali to as many as 2,148 
in Jalpaigiiri and even 3,150 in Darjeeling. The median point is about 162: 
ill otlier ■words there are as many distiicts with less than 162 as there are 
vith more than 162 born outside Bengal per 10,000 of the total population. 
In these calculations Calcutta, which is itself entirely urban, has been ex- 
cluded and Cooch Behar and Tripura State have been included. A com- 
parison between the iinmigi'ant element in each division and in the cities 
of Bengal and selected towns in each division is made possible by statement 


STATEMENT No. 111-3. 

Number and ratio per 10,000 of the population by divisions (total area and selected towns) born in 
other parts of India than Bengal. 

ICOTF. — The towns selected are those shown in subsidiary table V. 

Bom in India outside Bengal in— 

Biluir and Orif'-a United Pro- Assam Madras Central Pro- All other 

Total (with bUtes) \inces of Agra (with states), (with states). vince Raiputana. parts ot 
popu- andOudli (with states) India 

lation (with states). 


JCo. 10,000 3fo. 10,000. No. 10,000. No. 10,000 No. 10,000. No 10,000 No 10,000 


BUNUAL 
Cities in Bengal . 
Bnrdwan Division 
iwhcted towns 
Presidency Div 
.‘<elet'te.I towns 


Bengal States 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 15 

16 

51,0!j7.3.",S 

1,133,630 

223 3 48,399 

6363,410 

12 

42,520 

8 45.844 

9 

32,906 

6 64,435 

11 

1, 060,125 

264,121 

1,693 

144,239 

923 6,297 

40 

8,024 

51 

3,988 

20 16,237 

104 20,040 

167 

ft.GlT.lf'O 

303,576 

351 

104,007 

120 739 

1 

21,832 

23 

21,438 

23 

4,973 

6 10,213 

12 

5h(i,30il 

101,309 

1,729 

70,563 

1,203 206 

5 

18,503 

310 

13,070 

223 

2,912 

60 5,530 

94 

1U,10U,220 

421,304 

417 
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DIAGRAM No. Ill-e. 

Numbers born in India elsewhere than in Bengal per 10^000 of the total population in selected areas* 

census of 1931. 



No. III-3 from which diagram No. III-6 lias been prepared. This table 
with the diagram illustrates not the total proportion of immigrants but 
only the proportion borne to the total population by immigrants from other 
parts of India. Against 337 per 10,000 in the wdiole of Bengal proportions 
are shown of 23 in Ciiittagong, 54 in Dacca, 405 in Bajshahi, 540 in Burdwan 
and 669 in Presidency Division, whilst the aggregate proportion in the 
Bengal States (620) is higher than in any division except the Presidency. 
In each case, however, the proportion of foreign born in the towms is very 
much greater than in the area taken as a wdiole. Thus in Ciiittagong 414, 
in Dacca 500, in Bajshahi 599, in the Presidency Division 3,520 and in 
Burdwan Division no less than 3,620 pei’sons living in towns selected as 
sorting units are immigrants from other ji^^rts of India than Bengal, wliilst 
in the three cities the aggregate proportion of immigrant population is 
2,081 per 10,000. This diagram and the table which it illustrates also show 
that Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces contribute in every division 
in the aggregate a greater proportion of the immigrant population of the 
towns than any other part of India. 

DIAGRAM No. III-7. 

Numbers per 10,000 of the total population in selected towns who were born elsewhere in India than in Bengal, 

census of 1931. 



120. Foreign born in selected towns. — ^Detailed particulars of the towns 
from which avei'ages have been obtained for diagram No. III-6 are given 
in subsidiary table V and illustrated in diagram No. III-7. In the table 
IS 
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tiie towns are arranged under two heads, industrial and non-industrial and 
within those heads come first cities and then towns in the order of natural 
divisions, but in the diagram they liaA^e been arranged in a descending order 
according to the proi>ortion of their population which is immigrant. In 
Tittagarh in every 10,000 of the population no less than 8,605 are immigrants 
and as many as 5,319 are from Bihar and Orissa and 2,002 from the United 
Provinces. "Biiatpara, a neighbouring municipality, has a population of 
wiiich 7,821 in every 10,000 come from other parts of India than Bengal, 
and of these 4,861 come from Bihar and Orissa and 2,670 from the United 
Provinces. C'hampdani and Bhadreswar have ^Droportions of 7,050 and 7,030 
per 10,000, resjjectively, but whereas Chami)darti ch'aws 4,810 of these from 
Bihar and Orissa and *1,560 from the United Provinces, the corresponding 
proportions in Bhadreswar are 3,811 and 1,780 and it obtains 858 per 10,000 
of its from Madras against 158 in Ohampdani. Ponr other 

of tlie selected towns liavo more than 50 per cent, immigrants in their 
population, viz., Barrackjiore Tvith its cantonment, Kharagpur, Naihati 
and Rishra-Komiagai*, wJiilst in six other industrial towns more than 
one-tliird of tlic po]iulation is drawn from other parts of India, viz., in Bally, 
Baranagore, Budge Budge, Howrah and Serampore. The proportion in 
Calcutta just falls short of one-third, being 31 '79 per cent. ; and in Eastern 
Bengal, excluding Dacca where the proportion is 720, Chittagong where 
it is 504, Brahmanharia wliei*e it is 472, and Mymensingh where it is 356, 
the proportion in towns >selected does not rise above 299 per 10,000 (the 
figure for Jamaliuir) and falls to as little as 244 in Madaripur, 215 in Comilla 
and 151 in Karayanganj. The largest proj)ortion contributed to the popu- 
lation by Assam is in Brahmanbaria (350), the next being Dacca with 
99 and Comilla with 84 per 10,000. Immigrants from Madras form, as 
might he exjiected, a larger x)orportion of the ji^pulation in Kharagpur 
(2,165 per 10,000) and Tittagarh (1,204 jier 10,000) than in others 
of the selected tovTis, their proi)ortions nowhere else reaching 10 per 
cent, and apiiroaclnng it only in Bhadreswar for which the figures have 
already been quoted. In the selected towns the largest numbers of 
immigrants from Boniliay are found in Kharagpur (525) and Baranagar 
(259), where they form 97 and 71 per 10,000 of the population. The Cen- 
tral Provinces contributes in every 10,000, 1,584 to Kharagpur, 534 to Bhad- 
reswar, 472 to Champdani, 200 to Baranagar, 167 to Hooghly-Cliinsura, 
135 to Budge Budge and 115 to JSTaihati. The greatest number of inhabi- 
tants from Burma are found amongst the towns selected in Calcutta where 
they number 1,461 and foim 12 j)er 10,000 of the pojmlation, but their pro- 
XioiHons are larger in Budge Budge where the 37 Burmese form 15 per 
10,000 of tlie xioxiulation. The Pmijab contributes a proportion of 323 per 
10,000 to Kharagjpur and 128 to Darjeeling where immigrants from Delhi 
number as many as 138 per 10,000. Some proportion is contributed to 
almost ail the tov^ms illustrated in this diagram by the Rajputana Agency, 
immigrants from wliich in Calcutta number as many as 14,881 and form 1 -24 
per cent, of the population ; but except in Howrah, where they number 
1,335 and form 5 '9 in every thousand of the population, their numbers in 
none of the other towns aj^proach as many as 400, although they are 80, 70, 
55, 53, 45, 44 and 39 per 10,000 of the population, respectively, of Bally, 
Midnajjore, Baiikura, Asansol, Kharagpur, Rishra-Konnagar and Bhatpara. 

121. Seasonal movements of population. — The restricted sorting makes 
it impossible to furnish comments on the migration from district to district 
or even from division to division. Seasonal movements of the population 
occur from time to time but these are mainly of the casual, temporary or 
periodic type. It is, for instance, a custom in many parts in the province 
for women to visit their own families at intervals, and in the districts of 
Northern and Eastern Bengal there is a vezmacular expression specifically 
connoting a visit of this kind ( ). Such temporary migra- 

tion wiiich takes place at festival times was practically negligible at 
the time of the census, since there were no great religious festivals and the 
only fairs wiiich were in progress during the enumeration were prinoi- 
pally of a local importance and were in nearly every case reported to have 
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been attended by fewer visitors than usual owing to economic conditions. 
For the cultivation or harvesting of crops some migration takes jDlace from 
Bankura to Burdwan and Hooghly, from Midnapore to the neighbouring 
districts in the east, from Jessore and Faridpur to Khulna, from Faridpur 
and Dacca to Bakarganj (which, however, also sends labourers for the same 
purpose to Khulna), from Murshidabad and Kadia to Dinajpur, from Pabna, 
Dacca and Kadia to Rangpur and from Pabna to the regions near C'alcutta. 
During the cold season labourers also come from most of the districts named 
to any place within reasonable reach at which earth-work is being done. 
Generally, however, only members of the more primitive tribes will consent 
to undertake the hard labour of earth-work, which is considered to be more 
undignified than cultivating or harvesting. When the census was taken 
there were works in progress in connection with such undertakings as the 
construction of the Damodar Canal in Burdwan and the Calcutta Cliord Line 
between Calcutta and Bally, and these works were employing a number of 
labourers mainly of primitive peoples haihng from eastern Bihar and western 
Bengal. But the main inter-district migrations were already over except 
in Hooghly, since the crops had been cut and there was no cultivation going 
on when the census was taken, and in addition to those engaged on the con- 
struction works mentioned in the last sentence the only considerable num- 
ber of immigrants of a temporary nature were those recruited for dock 
labour in and near Calcutta from western Bengal. After the rains a number 
of immigrants from Chittagong and further east go to Khulna to catch and 
dry or salt fish which is considered a great delicacy in Burma and further 
east, and there was a certain number of these temporary residents engaged 
in their trade in the Sundarbans of Khulna and the 24-Parganas when the 
census was taken. 

122. Suburban daily traffic. — ^Between such centres as Calcutta and 
Howrah and the surrounding municipalities there is a considerable amount 

of daily traffic. The extent 
to which woi'kers in these 
cities actually reside with 
their families outside the 
city area cannot be exactly 
determined. Some indica- 
tion of it is, how^ever, given 
by the figures shown in 
the aceompan 3 ^dng state- 
ment No. III-4, summarised 
from the more extended 
particulars in the Calcutta 
volume which have been 
compiled from data furnished by courtesy of the railv'ay companies. The 
figures show the total number of season tickets current on the day on 
which the census was taken and therefore practically rej^resent the total 
number of persons regularly travelling by train daily in the pursuit of 
their business between Calcutta and the outlying regions. There is no 
means of ascertaining what i^roportion of these ticket-holders lives in 
Calcutta or Howrah and travels to its work to outlying stations, but it 
is safe to assume that the proportion is small compared with the numbers 
living outside and travelling in daily to their Avork. Figures are indeed 
given for tickets from and to each station, but it does not necessarily ^ 
follow that a season ticket issued at Sealdah for daily travel to such stations * 
as Dum-Dum or Barraokpore was taken by a person actually residing in 
Calcutta and working in these places : and in any case more than four times 
as many tickets were taken from outlying stations to Sealdah than from 
Sealdah to outlying stations and the corresponding proportion is nearly 3 to 1 
in the case of Howrah. The figures show that more than 26,000 persons 
travel daily from surroundiag areas to work in Calcutta and Howrah, and 
this tendency to push out for residence to areas beyond the cities appears to 
be on the increase. The figures published in previous reports for 1910 and 
1920 are not strictly comparable on their face value with those here given. 


STATEMENT No. lil-4. 

Number of season tickets current between Calcutta and outlying 
country on the 26th February 1931. 
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since they rojDrescnt the total number of season tickets issued throughout 
the whole year. In an overwhelming majority of cases the season tickets 
issued are foi* month x:)eriods ; indeed, although some railways issue quarterly 
tickets to theii* owm cmxiloyees no such ticket w^as specified in the details 
supx^lied by the comx^aiiies and if the figmes for 26th February 1931 are 
multiplied by 12 they w ill be more nearly comiDarable wdth those shown for 
1910 and 1920, w'hicli w’ere, respectively, 103,267 and 291,483. With these 
figures an estimated issue of about 314,000 season tickets annually for the 
year of the current census w^ould represent an increase of nearly 8 per cent, 
over 1921 and a figure more than three times that of 1911. Even these figures, 
however, do not give a complete indication of the extent to which this daily 
immigration takes xfi^ee. The immediate suburban areas of Calcutta and 
Howrah are supx^Hed wdth ti'ani and bus services and no figures have been 
obtained of the traffic over those lines. Moreover, during the cold and rainy 
seasons a number of x>ersons, w'ho at other times live outside Calcutta, find it 
inconvenient to travel in daily, and take up lodgings wdthin the city. The 
census was therefore taken at a time when the number of season tickets in 
use w'as probably not at its maximum during the year. This tendency of 
Calcutta to draw* its actual workers in mereasing numbers from outside the 
municipal area and the immediate suburbs is a factor to be taken into account 
wdien comxiaring the relative importance of Calcutta and Bombay judged by 
their numbers and their effective working population. In February 1931 
the number of season tickets current in Bombay w^as 45,706. These repre- 
sented the persons travelling daily to Bombay for w*ork from outljdng places 
distant up to 30 or 32 miles from the city proper, but the existence of a 
system of electric raihvays in Bombay makes it difficult to make comparisons, 
since the tickets issued on these are presumably included and the persons 
using them more prox3erly correspond to those travelling to Calcutta by bus 
and tram for whom there is no record. 

123. Other daily traffic. — In addition to the daily traffic from and to 
Calcutta itself there is a not inconsiderable traffic between the intermediate 
stations on the lines ending at Sealdah and Hownrah. Thus on the date of 
the census more than 5,800 season tickets w'^ere current for jomneys between 
intermediate stations of this natm’e. The industrial centres on both sides 
of the river Hooghly, iiicluduig the railwny workshops at Lillooah and the 
jute and cotton mills on both sides of the river, as w*ell as the raihvay goods- 
yard at Shalimar, and the existence of civil and criminal courts at Barrackpore, 
Barasat, Basiiiiat, Diamond Harbom*, Chmsura and Seramx^ore attract a 
certain amount of daily traffic and between 40 and 50 daily tickets were 
current to Asansol from neighbourhig stations. 


DIAGRAM No. III-8. 

Otstribution by sexes ol 10,000 of the population born in and outside Bengal, 1931, by divisions, etc. 



1. Born In ■ 2. Bi 


124. Sex ratios of immigrants and native bom. — ^The immigrant from 
other provinces does not generally marry and settle in Bengal, and diagram 
7 ^^* tll“8 plotted from statement Ho, III-5 illustrates the different sex ratios 
m the indigenous and foreign bom population in various parts of the province. 
On the average in every thousand of the foreign born population in Bengal 
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there are only 300 females compared vdili 487 in every thousand of the 
population born in Bengal. In Chittagong Division and Tripura State the 

proportions are most nearly equal, 
being 438 per 1,000 in the foreign 
born and 495 per thousand in the 
native born population. In the 
Bajshahi and Burd^van Divisions 
again the discrepancy is less than 
the average. In Bajshahi Division 
with Cooch Behar the proj^ortioiis 
are 381 in the foreign born and 
484 in the indigenous population. 
In the Burdwaii Division it is 320 
in the foreign born and 495 in the 
indigenous pox^ulation. In Dacca 
Division there are very little more 
'i/han one half as many women in 
each thousand of the population born outside Bengal as in the population born 
within the in’ovince, and in the Presidency Division the deficiency is even 
more marked, since there are only 214 per 1,000, both sexes, comx>ared with 
476 in the native born population. Total figures are not available for the 
proportions in rural areas, but there can be no doubt that such foreign born 
inhabitants as are domiciled in rural areas bring with them to conditions 
more closel 3 ’^ resembling their own village life at home a larger proj^ortion of 
their women folk than their compatriots who live in towns. The men who 
five in Calcutta and Howrah find little inducement to Ijring their wives and 
families with them and the females in everj^ thousand of the native born 
population in cities are less than in the whole of Bengal, and the x^roportionate 
figures are even smaller for the population born outside Bengal. Thus 
whereas in all areas excluding cities the number of women is 339 per 1 ,000 of 
the total foreign born x^opulation against 489 per 1,000 of the total native 
born x^oiDulation, in tlie aggregate of cities (Calcutta, Hov'rah and Dacca) 
the corresponding piopoi*tions are 194 and 400, whilst in Calcutta alone the 
figures are 183 and 387, respectively. As a general rule associations in his 
native village remain for the whole period of the immigrant’s stay in Bengal ; 
and it is xirobably in very few oases only that he uproots himself and attempts 
to settle in this province. These considerations axDply particularly^ to indus- 
trial workers. Many^ if not most of these, retain their connection with their 
native places and return there as frequently as they^ can. The aboriginal, on 
the other hand, migrates to secure himself land and intends to remain 
where he settles. He gravitates to areas where, perhaps as a concomitant of 
depopulation, land is going out of cultivation and there he establishes himself. 
Bogra in this way^ received colonists from Bihar during the middle of the last 
century. The decays of Jessore and parts of Hadia is similarly^ attracting 
settlers from Chota Slagpur and the Santa! Parganas. In these tliree districts 
the figures of immigi*ants are by no means the same as those of others than 
Bengalis, since a considerable proportion of the population in these districts, 
whose ancestors were introduced during the last century’', is now returned as 
native born although of course retaining its aboriginal race. Thus taking 
only four of the groups originative in east Bihar, viz., Bhumij, Munda, Oraon 
and Santal, the figures in Bogra, Jessore and Nadia are 12,272, 4,863 and 
8,295, whereas the total immigration from Bihar and Orissa is, respectively, 
only 9,920, 3,627 and 6,623. In such areas as Burdw'an, Rajshahi and the 
Chittagong Divisions, conditions exist wliich definitely encourage even the 
immigrant to some of the industrial areas to bring his family^ with him. In 
railway centres like Kharagpur, Lillooah, Howrah and Chittagong, quarters 
are provided for the families of employrees, w'hilst immigi'ant labour to the 
tea gardens in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri is also provided with quarters, and 
their women folk are welcomed as an addition to the labour force. 

125. Trans-frontier migration. — No figures are available of the emigrants 
from Bengal to frontier regions such as Nepal. Sikldm and Bhutan, but it 
can be confidently stated that any migration of this kind is extremely small 
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in extent and almost ail periodic or temporary. From Nepal 98,620 persons 
of both sexes were recorded at the census of whom no less than 88,207 or 
more than 89 per cent, were settled in the Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts. 
These figures do not represent the total extent of immigration from Nepal, 
since a number of immigrants have settled in the province during the last 
few decades and tlieii* children natmally are recorded as native born Bengalis ; 
but some estimate of the Nepali stock in Bengal may be formed of the numbers 
speaking all languages current in Nepal. From iinx^erial table XV it appears 
that there are 259,801 persons in Bengal speaking Khaskura and other 
languages of Nepal and this figure may be taken as a more accurate estimate 
of the numbers of Nej)alis domiciled in Bengal at the time of the census. 
The figure agrees substantially vdth that for the numbers of selected Nepali 
grouxis illustrated in Cliax^ter XII. Notable omissions from the groups 
chosen are the Chhetris and Brahmans, but even so the total is 255,503. 
Some considerable number of fhese are periodic immigrants only. It is 
estimated that many as 30,000 persons come from Nepal to Darjeeling 
during the cold weather. They work as coolies in tea gardens and on the 
roads, as wood cutters, as sawyers, as harvesters in the Terai, etc. Some of 
them penetrate to J alx^aiguri and as far as Assam, but a very small proportion 
only settle permanently each year and the majority return to their native 
country from the middle of February to the end of April on the approach of 
the hot and the rainy weather. Immigrants recorded from Tibet and 
Sikkim number no more than 1,538 and 6,320, respectively, and of the 
Tibetans no less than 1,435 or 93 per cent, were recorded in Darjeeling, 
whilst a similarly high propoi’tion of the Sikkimese immigrants, namely 5,321 
or 84 per cent., were also found in this district. Kalimpong, in Darjeeling 
district, is the centre of the trade between Bengal on the one hand and Sikkim 
and Tibet on the other and the movement of peoples between these regions 
and Bengal falls into two distinct classes. There is the comparatively small 
immigi*ation into Darjeeling district itself of rickshaw coolies, road labourers 
and personal servants who come principally for the Darjeeling ‘‘ season in 
February, March or April and return about November. The majority of 
immigi-ants from Sikkim and Tibet, however, come to Bengal at a later 
period. Some few bring ax^x^les grown in Sikkim and peddle them in 
Darjeeling between September and December or January. The remaining 
immigration from those parts is almost exclusively during the cold weather. 
Peddlers in some numbers, also from Sikldm, penetrate not only into 
DarjeeHiig district but also to Jalpaigml with oranges which they sell and 
immediately return to their oun country. Traders bringing wool and other 
merchandise from Tibet come into Darjeeling from October or November and 
remain until the approach of the hot and rainy weather drives them back in 
March or April to their homes. The holy places of the Tibetan Buddhists 
are situated in India itself and numbers of pious Tibetans pass through 
Darjeeling and Bengal on their Avay to Benares, Gaya and Sarnath. These 
pilgrimages generally take place during the cold weather and it is in the cold 
weather also that beggars and religious mendicants from Tibet and Sikkim 
come into Darjeeling, some of them joimng in pilgrimages to Gaya and other 
places in India. The number of immigrants from Tibet and Sikkim who 
make a permanent domicile in Darjeeling or Jalpaiguri is not large,, though 
a certain number settle permanently in tea gardens as coolies. From 
Bhutan a very small number of petty traders visit Darjeeling from October 
to December, but some considerable numbers peddle oranges, apples, blankets, 
yak-t^s and other merchandise in Jalpaiguri, and during the cold weather 
from October^ onwards are employed by the Forest Department in cutting 
and sawmg timber and in clearing jungle. They also find employment in 
breaking stones in the river beds which are sent as road metal to other places, 
borne of these immigrants settle as forest guards or in the forest hamlets as 
cultivators and labourers, and some few also are attracted by the opportunity 
ol setthng on khas maJial lands in Jalpaiguri, but the majority return to their 
homes on the approach of the hot weather and the rains. A certain number 
ot itmerant gold and silver-smiths from Bhutan travel from garden to garden 
sejjmg ornaments or making them to order but they are never out of touch 
with their native land. 
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126. Immigration from Europe. — Of the 13,557 persons born in Europe 
Calcutta absorbed 66 per cent, and an additional 17 per cent, is found in the 
24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly districts. 8even per cent, were recorded 
in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling and a further 6-4 cent, in Burdwan, ]VIidna- 
pore, Chittagong and Dacca. Only 10 per cent, of them were born outside 
British dominions. Subsidiary table VI shows in detail tlie bui;h-place of 
those persons born in British possessions in Europe. 

127. Indians on th© high seas. — One of the innovations of the present 
census was an attempt to obtain figures of Indians on the high seas. The 
method adopted was to secure the issue to captains of vSea-going vessels of 
forms to be filled in on the census date. The enquiry was conducted through 
the seven major ports of India, but no returns were received from Madras 
and Chittagong. The schedules -were issued to masters of ships taking on 
Indian crews, and the returns include, in the ease of Calcutta at least, details 
of Anglo-Indians but not of Europeans incorrectly included in some of the 
returns. The figures obtained are more full^^ shown in volume I dealing with 
the whole of India. But a summary, statement No. III-6 below, shows the 
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Indians enumerated on the high seas on 26th February 1931. 
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68 .. 

RELielONS. 

5 



5,973 

231 

3 V*39 
231 

1 t 

615 

25 

.313 


Hindus 

601 

574 

27 

134 

124 

10 

2 2 . 

25 

23 

o 

402 

S->7 

13 

38 

RS 

075 


Muslims 

11,241 

11,202 

39 

1,021 

1,007 

14 

122 122 

363 

353 

10 

9,060 

9 045 

15 

676 



total number thus enumerated with their birth-place and religion. Of the 
total enumerated on the higli seas Bengal contributed 6,806 or 54 per cent. 
Amongst those whose returns were sent to Calcutta the ijercentage of persons 
born in Bengal w^as 61 and it was even higher amongst the schedules received 
in Bangoon where it amounted to 67 per cent. Ninety per cent, of the persons 
thus enumerated from Bengal w^ere Muslims and although the district of 
birth was not separately compiled it is .safe to assume that they came 
principally from Chittagong and other parts of east Bengal. Assam 
contributed 23 per cent, of the total numbers 
returned at all ports, 29 per cent, of those 
returned at Calcutta and 12 j)er cent, of those 
returned at Rangoon. There were nearly 8 persons 
from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam for 
every individual from elseivhere amongst tliose 
enumerated. Occupations were returned only 
by males. Amongst the total enumerated 87 per 
cent, were seamen, etc., on board and figures are 
given in the acconipanjung statement No. III-7. 
The proportion was least in the returns received 
at Aden (68 per cent.) and Karachi (72 per 
cent.). It w^as 87*5 per cent, at Bombay" and 89 per cent, at (Calcutta, 
whilst only 5 of those included in the returns at Rangoon Tvere not shown 
in the same occupational group. These occupational figures explain the 
small proportion of females retirrned : in the total returns only 1 female 
was included for every 100 males, the largest proportion being in the 
returns at Bombay, whilst at Calcutta there w’as only one female returned 
for every 300 males or more. It is of interest to note that many of the 


STATEMENT No. III-7. 
Indian males, earners, on the 
high seas, returning as princi- 
pal occupation group 102 — 
Transport by water. 


ALU PORTS 

Aden 

Karachi 

Bomhay 

Calcutta 

Bangoon 


Number. 

10,838 

S24 

1U2 

479 

8,070 
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CHAPTER III BIRTHPLACE. 


< d]( wtt.i U uinfjfi 


laskars retain a close connection Avith the land in their own country ; amongst 
the malc'S one in nearly eA^ery four at Calcutta and more than one in every 
seA^en at Rangoon returned some agricultural occujiation as a subsidiary means 

of liA^elihood, and in almost all these cases 
the occupation Avas that of tenant cultivat- 
ors, as is shoAvn in the marginal statement. 
The occupational figures also account for 
the not insignificant number of Bengalis 
returned in schedules issued to masters of vessels taking on creAvs at Aden 
and Karachi- The seaman is liable to find his contract at an end at some 
other port than the nearest to liis native place, and he naturally signs on 
A\'ith some other cre^r from the port at Avhich he has been discharged. 


1 JTuiiris tor*, ot , mtJMiltiir.il 
l.iiiil 

O J'Liiat't < ultn.itnr- 
7 Aarii'tiltiir.il labrniiiT' 


128. Emigration to pSantations overseas. — Before the last census was 
taken the sA^stem of indentured labour under Avliich Indian coolies were 

recruited for the plantations over- 
seas had ceased and by the Indian 
Emigration Act (VII of 1922) pro- 
Ausion Aras made that emigrants 
might proceed only from notified 
ports of India (of AA^hich Calcutta is 
one) in the case of skilled labourers 
upon permission granted by the 
local gOA^ernment and in the case 
of unskilled labourers on terms and 
conditions and to countries speci- 
fied by the Government of India, 
During the decade under review 
no declaration Avas made by the 
Government of India permitting 
unskilled emigration to countries 
OAJ-erseas except for a period of one 
year, Avith effect from the 31st May 

1923, to Mauritius. Consequently, 
emigration of unskilled labourers 
took place only during 1923 and 

1924. The figures both for emigra- 
tion and fea* returned emigrants 
during the decade are given in 
subsidiary table VII. During the 
two years in Avhich emigration was 
opened 1,379 unskilled labourers 
left Calcutta for I^Iauritius, 
During 1921 to 1924 and in 1929 
a total of 130 skilled labourers, 

principally tailors for Siam, Avere despatched to foreign countries from 
Calcutta. The returned emigrants during the same period amounted to 
more than 35,000 of Avhom a larger proportion AA^as provided by Fiji and 
Trinidad than by any other country". The emigrants returning from Fiji 
found that conditions there AA^ere no longer faA^ourable. There AA’^as a surplus 
of labour leading to loAver AA^ages AA'liilst the cost of living Avas a great 
deal higher than before the Avar. In South Afiica the political atmosphere 
AA’-as not congenial to Indian settlers and A'olunbary repatriation was accepted 
at the expense of the Union Government in 1923 and subsequent years. 
Emigrants leaA^ing India from Calcutta were naturally drawn principally from 
Bengal AAdiich supplied amongst 1,676 recruited duiing that period (not all 
of whom actually embarked) as many as 1,163 almost entirely drawn from 
Calcutta (775) and the 24-Parganas (379). Delhi from Avhich 230 and the 
United ProAunces from AA^hich 204 recruits AA^ere obtained are the only other 
proA’inces j^ro Adding an appreciable number of recruits for emigration. No 
details are available of the ultimate destination of returned emigrants. The 
figures for origin ^A^en in subsidiary table VII show actually the area of 
recruitment, and it is not correct to assume that all persons recruited in 


STATEMENT No. 191-8. 

Locality of origin of persons actually embarked from 
Calcutta for countries overseas during 1921-30. 

(NOTE — ^TTiijiues m italu s are fur -.killecl labomers ami aie iiicluileil 
’ ■ ' ’ abo\e them ) 


in the totals 

Locality of oiiiriii 

ALL COUNTRIES 

Bengal 

Burdwnii 

Midnapoie 

Hooelil> 

24-ParBanas 
C'ak iittii 

Nailiu 

Jets'Oie 

Jtaj'slialii 

Dacca 

Myiiieiibiimli 

raridijur 

Noakliili 

Bihar and Onssa 

United Provinces 


1,509 

!,}() 

121 


1022 192 J 1924 1920. 


25 904 537 


Central province 
M adras 
Bombay 


Indians born 
colony 
Assam 
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Calcutta and the 24-Parganas were natives of Bengal. The great majority 
were only temporarily domiciled there. Tliis will appear from the figures in 
statement N^o. III-8, which shows the locality of origin of persons actually 
embarked, and excludes those recruited who' did not leave India. Details 
of the real locality of origin and not the areas of recruitment are here given 
though they are not available from subsidiary table VII, Only one emigrant 
in twelve was a native of Bengal but nearly two in every three skilled eniigi’ants 
were Bengalis. 

129. Migration to ChancSernagore. — A census of French possessions in 
India was taken on the same night as the census of British India. By the 
courtesy of the Governor of the French Settlements in India, summary figures 
of the results obtained in the census of Chandernagore have been supplied. 
The figures given in statement ISTo. III-9 adjoined show by age-groups the 
numbers enumerated in Chandernagore who were born in British India and 
of British nationality, respectively. The figures unfortunately do not 
indicate these details by sexes, nor do they show the numbeis born in Bengal 

and it is consequently impossible to furnish the 
information with certainty which has previously 
been shown in Imperial Tables I and II, The 
figures for nationality suggest that some pro- 
portion of the persons born in British India 
must have become naturahzed French subjects, 
since otherwise the number of British nationals 
should be at least the same as the number of 
those born in British India. Even if all per- 
sons bom in British India be taken as being 
British subjects bom in Bengal, there has been an 
evident decrease in the numbers resident in Chan- 
dernagore during the last 10 years. The totals of 
both sexes given in the last report are : for 1921, 14,460 ; for 1911, 9,628 ; 
for 1901, 10,999 ; for 1891, 4,913, and for 1881, 853. Figures for French 
subjects and persons born in French possessions who were enumerated in 
Bengal were furnished to the authorities of Chandernagore in considerable 
detail by sex, birth-place, origin, nationality, marital condition, occupation, 
etc. The total number, however, was small and amounted only to 252 
Indians of both sexes (male 81, female 171), and 9 Europeans of both sexes 
(male 2, female 7). The Europeans were all born in France and only one 
Indian who claimed French nationality was returned as being born in British 
India. 

130. Native born and foreign population in Sikkim. — ^In Sikkim out 
of a total population of 109,808, 94,391 were born in the state. Bihar 
and Orissa and Tibet contributed between 300 and 360 persons each to its 
population. But the greatest amount of immigration, as is natural, came 
from Nepal which sent 12,571 persons to Sikkim. The number of persons in 
Sikkim who may be reasonably taken to be of Nepali extraction, however, is 
considerably greater than would be deduced from the figures of immigration, 
for no less than 84,101 persons or 76*5 per cent, of the total pojjulation returned 
themselves as speaking as mother tongue some language of Nepal, and amongst 
these 38,866 or more than two-fifths spoke Khaskura or Naipali. 


STATEMENT No. 111-9. 

Numbers of both sexes enumer- 
ated in Chandernagore, 1931, 
who were born in British India 
and of British nationality. 

Born in Of 

Age-groups British British 
India nation- 
ality. 


0—10 
11 — 20 
21 — 10 
41—60 
01 &. over 


12,611 

1,588 

2,523 

6,041 

2,030 

420 


11,731 

1,807 

2,317 

5,490 

1.763 

334 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l.-Abstract of native-born and immigrant population in thousands. 


Bom in Bengal (m thousands) in— 


Born in India outside Bengal 
(in thousands) in— 


Bom outside India 


Natural division and distiic 
of enumeration. 

British Territory and 
states 
t 

British Temtory. 

Bengal States 

Contiguous pro- 
vinces and states. 

Non-contiguous 
provinces and 
states 

(in thousands) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Both sexes 

1 

Females 

Both sexes 

i 

1 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

1 

1 

i 

5 

0 

W 

1 

g] 

1 

<v 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

BENGAL 

49,234 

25,260 

23,974 

48,423 

24,842 

23,581 

811 

418 

393 1 

,212 

848 

364 

514 

369 

145 127 

10 47 

West Bengal 

8,174 

4,131 

4,043 

8,172 

4,130 

4,042 

2 

1 

1 

305 

205 

100 

162 

112 

50 

6-6 

5-2 

1 4 

BURDWAN DIVISION 

8,174 

4,131 

4,043 

8,172 

4,130 

4,042 

2 

1 

1 

305 

205 

100 

162 

112 

50 

6 6 

5 2 

1 4 


.. I,4fi0 

740 

720 

1,460 

740 

720 




65 

60 

35 

19 

13 

6 

1 88 

1 40 

48 


.. U17 

45& 

469 

917 

438 

459 




28 

13 

15 

2 

1 

1 

23 

20 

08 


1,097 

552 

645 

1,097 

552 

545 




14 

5 

9 

i 

1 


14 

13 

91 

Midnapore 

. 2,705 

1,382 

1,353 

3,7J5 

1,382 

1,353 




30 

15 

15 

34 

20 

14 

1 05 

80 

•25 

1,004 

SOS 

496 

1,002 

507 

495 

2 

1 

i 

73 

58 

15 

36 

25 

11 

82 

69 

•13 

HoMTali 

Qtil 

491 

470 

961 

491 

470 




65 

54 

11 

70 

52 

18 

2 48 

1 97 

•51 

Geiitral Bengal 

9,413 

4,929 

4.484 

9,408 

4,926 

4,482 

5 

3 

2 

429 

348 

81 

246 

183 

63 

20-1 14-9 

5-2 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

2,413 

4,929 

4,484 

9,408 

4,826 

4,482 

5 

3 

2 

429 

348 

81 

246 

183 

63 

201 

14 9 

5-2 


.. 2,460 

1,273 

1,187 

2,460 

1,273 

1,187 




164 

128 

30 

87 

61 

26 

2 .54 

1 98 

66 

Calcutta 

tiOO 

491 

309 

796 

488 

308 

4 

3 

1 

231 

198 

33 

149 

114 

35 

16 90 

12 39 

4 51 


.. 1,517 

779 

738 

1,516 

779 

737 

1 


1 

7 

6 

2 

5 

4 

1 

20 

16 

(14 


.. 1,348 

671 

677 

1,348 

671 

677 




20 

11 

9 

3 

2 

1 

IS 

Irt 

92 

Jcssore 

1,666 

867 

799 

1,666 

867 

799 




4 

3 

1 

1 

1 


12 

12 


l^ulna 

1,022 

848 

774 

1.622 

848 

774 




3 

3 


1 

1 


•14 

•13 

•61 

North Bengal 

10,714 

5,525 

5,189 

10,178 

5,254 

4,924 

536 

271 

265 

381 

233 

148 

66 

46 

20 

97 9 57 8 40 >1 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 

. 10,138 

6.223 

4,916 

10,117 

6,212 

4,908 

21 

11 

10 

370 

224 

146 

63 

44 

19 

97 3 

57 3 

10 0 

Hajshflhi 

. 1,404 

724 

680 

1,404 

724 

080 




22 

14 

8 

3 

2 

1 

86 

•33 

OS 

Dmaipur 

. . 1,879 

874 

805 

l,b79 

874 

805 




69 

44 

25 

6 

5 

1 

-78 

71 

07 

Jalpaiguri 

Daqeeling 

772 

409 

363 

796 

400 

356 

id 

9 

7 

1.5K 

90 

68 

21 

14 

7 

32 7P 

21 18 11 -61 

219 

112 

107 

219 

112 

107 




31 

19 

12 

8 

5 

8 

61 94 

33 86 

?-8-n8 

Bangpur 

.. 2.540 

1,321 

1,228 

2,544 

1,319 

1,225 

5 

'2 

3 

34 

26 

8 

11 

8 

8 

92 

80 

12 

Bogra 

Pabna 

1,070 

547 

523 

1,070 

547 

623 




10 

6 

4 

6 

4 

2 

10 

14 

•02 

1,436 

732 

704 

1,436 

732 

704 




5 

4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

•15 

18 

0,S 

hlalda 

1,009 

504 

503 

1,009 

504 

505 




41 

21 

20 

8 

2 

1 

20 

18 

•02 

COOCHBEHAB STATE 

676 

302 

274 

61 

42 

19 

518 

260 

255 

11 

9 

2 

3 

2 

1 

• 56 

47 

-09 

East Bengal 

20,933 

10,675 

10,258 

20,665 

10,532 

10,133 

268 

143 

125 

97 

62 

35 

40 

28 

12 

2-8 

20 

•8 

DACCA DIVISION 

13,788 

7,066 

6,722 

13,788 

7,066 

6,722 




47 

35 

12 

27 

20 

7 

1 6 

1-3 

3 

Dacca 

3,414 

1,780 

1,684 

8,414 

1,730 

1,684 




13 

10 

8 

4 

3 

1 

76 

60 

16 

ilymensuigh 

5,088 

2,637 

2,451 

5,088 

2,637 

2,451 




23 

16 

7 

19 

14 

5 

43 

34 

09 

Faridpur 

2,353 

1,199 

1,164 

2,353 

1,199 

1,154 




7 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1 

21 

17 

04 

BaUrgan] 

.. 2,933 

1,500 

1,433 

2,033 

1,500 

1,433 




4 

4 


1 

1 


21 

17 

04 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

6,809 

3,431 

3,378 

6,809 

3,431 

3,379 




11 

6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

-7 

5 

2 

Tippera 

. 3,101 

1,690 

1,511 

3,101 

1,590 

1,511 




7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

10 

07 

03 

NoaUiali 

1,706 

860 

847 

1,706 

859 

847 










■04 

03 

•01 

Chittagong 

. . 1,790 

868 

022 

1,790 

868 

922 




'3 

'2 

’l 

■4 

'3 

i 

49 

35 

U 

Chittagong HiU Tracts 

212 

114 

98 

212 

114 

98 




1 


1 




04 

03 

•01 

TRIPURA STATE 

,. 336 

178 

158 

68 

35 

33 

268 

143 

125 

30 

21 

18 

7 

4 

3 

63 

28 

25 

SIKKIM 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 




95 

48 

47 




13 0 

6-8 

6-2 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Abstract of native-born population resident in and emigrant from Bengal 

in thousands. 


locabt; of Birth 


Number of persons enumerated (in thousanda}- 


in Bengal — 
British districts 
and states, 


in Bengal stat^. 


ill contiguous pro- non-contiguous 
vmces and states provinces and 

in India. states in India 


Natural population, 


Bougal htatos 


2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

. . 49,23425,260 23,97449,32224.78023,542 

912 

480 

432 

693 

547 

346 

61 

35 

. . 49,423 24,842 23,581 48.293 24.764 23,529 

130 

78 

62 

899 

546 

344 

61 

36 

.. 611 418 393 29 16 13 

782 

402 

S80 

3 

X 

2 

0-2 

0-2 


20 21 

26 2-74 1<82 9160,19125,844 24,847 

26 t2-74 tl-82 f 91 «|377 25,424 23,963 
0-2 0-2 814 420 394 


n OTprus, 2 in Somaliland, 61 in Hongkong, 2,676 in Maurltltu, 13 In Borneo and 4 in 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Migration between Bengal and other provinces, states or countries, 1921 
and 1931, with variation and figures of net immigration or emigration. 


Locality. 

Immigrants to Bengal British 
districts and states. 

1 

Bmigraiits from Bengal British dis- 
tricts and states. 

Bxcess (-M or doflciency 
f — ) of Inunigrauts to owr 
emigrants from Bengal 
British districts and 
! states 

Iinraigrantsto Bengal British dis- 
tricts 


1931. 

1921 

Increase 

(+2^^or 

IflSl. 

1921. 

Increase 

dran^ 

(-). 

1031. 

1021 

1031. 

1021 

1 

Increase 
.(-t-) or 




euep 


1 



(-> 


1 

INDIA 

2 

1,726,370 

3 

1.817,775 


4 

81,405 

6 

7863.790 

6 

680,195 + 

7 

7207,004 

+ 

8 

7772,571 

4- 1,131,580 

10 

1,684,803 

11 

1,770,058 


12 

75,855 

British Territory 

1,68S,285 

1,743,648 

— 

78,363 

7837,198 

070,120 + 

7207,000 

+ 

7728.087 

4- 1,073,519 

1,608,782 

1,073,878 

_ 

65,098 

Ajmcr-Merwana 

510 

1,930 


1,414 

431 

970 - 

530 

4- 

85 

4- 

960 

SO" 


_ 

1 34S 

Andaman and Nicubar I'slazidB 

17 

32 


15 

Ob? 

890 + 

77 


950 


S58 

10 

’ 62 


16 

Assam 

Baluchistan (districts and 

02,012 

08,267 

~ 

6,255 

575,013 

375,206 + 

199,307 


513,001 

- 

306,939 

2G,0JS 

2^,219 

- 

1,5S1 

admmistered territories) . . 
Bengal 

113 

68 

+ 

46 

678 

456 + 

122 

- 

465 

- 

3SS 

111 

b3 


45 

Bihar and Oiissa 

1,127,102 

1,220,426 


93,324 

149,415 

107,232 -7 

42,183 

4- 

977,687 

4- 

1,113.194 

l,114,2bO 
7,5 IH 

1,200,751 

7,42.'> 


S6,49i 

1 .1 

Bombay 

7.606 

7,615 

+ 

91 

5,250 

7,956 - 

2,705 

■1- 

2,356 


440 


Burma 

3,791 

2,301 

+ 

1,430 

153,008 

146,087 + 

12,011 


154,307 


143,726 

3,777 



1,425 

Central Provinces and Berar 

45,702 

51,753 


6,051 

5.733 

.S,063 + 

2,670 

4- 

39,969 

4- 

48,690 

44,093 

49.’246 


5,15 5 

Ooorg 

Delhi 

(including Laccadive 

3 

2.139 

6 

1,839 

+ 

3 

270 

6,163 

6 

2,778 + 

3,W 


4.569 


SS9 

3 

2.15S 

6 

+ 

6 

276 

42,437 

31,270 

+ 

11,167 

t-. 

3,281 

t-- 


t-- 

4- 

27.9S9 

40,209 

S4.59.; 


11,676 

IT. W. S' P (districts and ad- 
ministered territories) 

1,962 

1,026 

+ 

936 

704 

777 - 

73 

+ 

1.253 

4- 

249 

1,915 

1.01.-, 

-i- 

900 

Punjab 

23,734 

14,304 

+ 

9,430 

4,320 

2 949 4- 

1,371 

+ 

19,414 


11,355 

23.611 

14,25(1 

-7 

9,361 

U P.ofAgraandOudh 

348,131 

342,801 

+ 

5,3:w 

30,521 

18,479 4- 

12,042 

4- 

317,610 

4- 

324,322 

343,906 

33S.1S4 

+ 

51722 

Indian States 

69,fi2fl 

72,916 

— 

13,390 

716.801 

16,080 4- 

7535 

4- 

742.825 

4- 

50,350 

84,463 

85,591 

— 

11,128 

Assam States 

1,404 

535 

+ 

860 

186 

372 - 

186 

+ 

1,218 

4- 

163 

6S6 

3;;s 

... 

348 

Baluchistan States 

79 

24 

-f- 

53 




4- 

70 

4- 

24 

79 

24 

+ 

55 

Baroda State 

330 

100 

+ 

151 

393 

267 + 

I'ib 


43 


58 

263 

199 


64 

Bengal States 

Bihar and Orissa States 

11,748 

7,153 

+ 

4,505 

8,100 

9,6W - 

l,58i 

+ 

3,039 


2,537 

28.609 

10,670 

25,016 
6 4b0 


3.603 

4,lt.l 

Bombay States 

101 

3.718 


3,527 

7flS 

515 4- 

233 


577 

+ 

3,203 

127 

3.527 


3,4Jit.l 

Central India Agency 

1,722 

941 

+ 

781 

844 

949 - 

103 

4- 

873 


8 

932 

1574 

-7 

59 

Central Provinces States 

142 

3,057 


2.915 

1,213 

211 4- 

1,002 


1,071 

4- 

2,S4G 

33 

2,916 


2 833 

Gsrallor State 

1.681 

1,788 


207 

260 

325 - 

65 

4- 

1,321 

4- 

1,463 

l,5bl 

1.7K'. 


204 

Hyderabad State 

849 

339 

-i- 

400 

313 

293 4- 

20 

4- 

536 

4- 

96 

847 

3S8 

-7 

459 

Kashmir State 

209 

169 

4- 

40 

111 

105 4- 

6 

4- 

98 

4- 

64 

209 

166 


43 

Hadxas States (including 
Cochin and Travancore) . . 

83 

764 


671 

T255 

67 4- 

7188 


7172 

4- 

6sr 

S3 

754 

_ 

671 

CocAm State 

23 

222 


199 

33 

9 4- 

24 


10 

4- 

213 


222 


t9'J 

Trav'ineore State 

8 

532 


534 

B22 

sa + 

1B4 


214 

4- 

474 

"s 

£3S 


624 

Mysore State 

322 

451 


129 

617 

424 4- 

193 


295 

4- 

27 

322 

447 


125 

W. P. P. (Agency and Tri- 
bal area) 

2 


+ 

2 

91 

140 - 

40 


89 


140 

2 


-7 

j. 

Punjab States Agency 

1,350 

1,522 


172 

293 

223 4* 

75 

+ 

1,052 

+ 

1,299 

1,843 

1,604 


161 

Rajputana Agency 

32,906 

47,865 


14,959 

1,007 

774 4-' 

233 

1- 

31,899 

4- 

47,091 

32,011 

46,85(1 


14.SS9 

Sikkim State 

6,320 

4,057 

-f- 

2,263 

1,707 

1,686 4- 

141 


4,613 

4- 

2,491 

5,320 

4.0ST 

-7 

2,263 

Umted Provjnces States 

268 

204 


26 

420 

155 4- 

274 

— 

161 

4- 

130 

256 

£53 


2 

French and Portugneie setUe- 
ments 

1.292 

1,181 

+ 

111 




4- 

1,202 

4- 

1,181 

1,281 

1,169 

+ 

132 

Unspecified 

267 

30 

+ 

837 




4- 

267 

4- 

30 

287 

30 

+ 

837 

OUTSIDE INDIA 

127,338 

111,865 

+ 

10,473 

•2,730 

102 4- 

2,570 


124,000 

4- 

111,703 

120.248 

110,885 

+ 

15,364 



*02 yen emUQKcafedln deylo^ ta 2,S7S to- Ifacdtiw. 1 « 
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CHAPTER III — BIRTHPLACE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Number and ratio per 10,000 of the population at each census, 
1881 to 1931, whose birthplace was returned as being within and outside Bengal. 


Populatioa bom mthm Bengal 



BENGAL 

. 49,233,630 

9,837 45,662,822 

9,3yj 44,334,864 

9,574 41,438,587 

9,663 38,688,328 

9,719^ 

35,935,508 

9,760 

British Territory 

. 48,321,649 

9,842 

44,839,009 

9,602 43,570,608 

9,580 40,736,264 

9,666 37,999,850 

9,721* 

35,412,597 

9,778 

AN DlYIblON 

8,173,822 

9,453 

7,649,550 

9,502 

8,109,393 

9,577 

7,996,485 

9,704 

7,622,485 

9,784 

7,254,631 

9,812 

BtirdUain 

1,459,813 

9,265 

1,314,228 

9,341 

1,455,385 

9,464 

1,455,242 

9,496 

1,347,510 

9,681 

1,355,865 

9,H2 


. 91(),9!l7 

9.677 

819 310 

9,667 

900,723 

9,629 

869,720 

9,639 

777,754 

9,748 

780,244 

9,821 

BtlllkUU 

1,097,07(3 

y.m 

1,00,8,180 

9,SS5 

1,121,738 

9,878 

1,105,210 

9,900 

1,051,445 

9,850 

1,024,586 

9,836 


3,734,808 

9,m 

2,019,633 

9,821 

2,772,629 

9,828 

2,761,982 

9,905 

2,010,292 

9,919 

2,488,487 

9,884 

Huoi;lily 

l,0oJ,7so 

9 009 

989 9r.2 

9,165 

1,021,220 

9,3b8 

1,905,290 

9,581 

1,060,618 

9,851 

909,348 

9,887 


UC 1.353 

8,749 

bbS.217 

8,705 

834,198 

8,842 

799,035 

9,395 

674,866 

9,357 

506,101 

9,539 

I'llK'^iriEXCY W\ l^IUN 

9,412,888 

9,312 

8,790,338 

9,291 

8,786,437 

9,302 

8,513,836 

9,467 

8,163,618 

9,371 

7,886,334 

9,812 


2,i(,o,j:« 

9,flf>6' 

2,334,104 

A.ASJ 

2,189,912 

8,997 

1,947,118 

9,389 

1,806,111 

9,548 

1,749,630 

9,357 

t ulcutt .1 

709,408 

6,680 

570,664 

b,5Sl 

539,374 

6,019 

543,685 

6,480 

l.''.l,377 

6,625 

290,566 

6,707 


l,31t5,(tOU 

9,017 

1,472,120 

9 89b 

1,599,943 

9.889 

1,656,265 

9,033 

1.033, 615 

9,956 

2,001,470 

9,919 

\liu:diidj.bad 

1,348 414 

<1 S'7S 

1,240,262 

9 821 

1,3 42, .519 

9,785 

1,305,338 

9,791 

1,218,790 

9,745 

1,199,504 

9,778 


l,()05,«s.t 

a,.%9 

1,717,327 

9,972 

1,732,169 

9,965 

1,808,483 

9,974 

1,884,705 

0,978 

1,573,818 

9,978 

Khclna 

1011,81 1 

9,071 

1,446,961 

9,959 

1,362,520 

9J969 

1,247,947 

9,950 

1,173,620 

0,966 

1,071,346 

9,920 

KAJdHAHI DIVISION 

10,137,774 

9,603 

9,694,922 

9,371 

9,418,588 

9,390 

8,828,950 

9,415 

8,397,617 

9,308 

8,169,253 

9,874 

UajshJhi 

1,40.3,087 

0,824 

1,454,108 

9,761 

1,445,105 

9,760 

1,4.36,668 

9,834 

1,293,766 

9,851 

1,324,636 

9,895 

JJlnajiiur 

1,079,103 

0,566 

1,592,755 

9,340 

1,544,176 

9,149 

1,467,517 

9,565 

1,484,076 

9,543 

1,472,669 

9,724 

Jalpaigun 

772,150 

7,852 

716,358 

7,651 

695,060 

7.700 

648,640 

8,238 

595,252 

8,738 

523,719 

9,005 

Darjeeling 

218,937. 

6,850 

180,041 

h,.m 

154,281 

5,810 

133,388 

5,354 

92,.'. U 

4,144 

80,096 

5,200 

Ilangpur 

2,548,506 

9,122 

2,430,418 

9,691 

2,295,586 

9,624 

2,002,028 

9,711 

2,035,714 

0,858 

2,071,998 

9,876 

Bngra 

1,070,424 

0,853 

1,023,119 

9,757 

956,850 

9,728 

839,572 

0,825 

794,941 

0,724 

723,449 

9,851 

rabna 

1,435,70) 

9,932 

1,374,593 

9,895 

1,402,996 

9,821 

1,403,183 

9,878 

1,341,214 

9,843 

1,301,990 

9,926 

.'Lilda 

1,009,209 

9.377 

922,630 

9,560 

924,534 

9,207 

807,948 

9,139 

759,513 

9,320 

670,205 

0,434 

DACCA DIVISIO^ 

13,788,232 

9.913 

12,724,893 

9,015 

11,888,759 

9,878 

10,681,203 

9,895 

9,744,579 

9,890 

8,646,357 

9,036 

Dacca 

3,414,402 

9,047 

3,098,087 

9,911 

2,020,015 

9,864 

2 621,030 

9,893 

2,389,138 

9,870 

2,101,838 

9,051 

Myniensingh 

5,088,095 

9,018 

4.769,410 

9,859 

4,430,470 

9,801 

3,846,068 

9,836 

.3,417,209 

9,842 

3,017,038 

9‘S88 

Tarldpur 

2,3.12,527 

9 069 

2,2.39,102 

9,952 

2,108,895 

9,939 

1,926,811 

9,943 

1,789,136 

9,954 

1,628,107 

9,078 

Bakarganj 

2.030,206 

9,080 

2,613,294 

9,979 

2,423,373 

9,977 

2,280,604 

9,978 

2.149,070 

9,977 

1,897,424 

9,982 

milTAGONG DIVISION 

. 8,808,933 

9,97 i 

5,979,306 

9,963 

6,367,431 

9,950 

4,716,790 

9,954 

4,166,551 

9,944 

*3,467,022 

9,956 

Tippera 

3,100,761 

9,071 

2,730 210 

9,953 

2,412,247 

9,026 

2,101,921 

9,924 

l,7(i6,306 

9,909 

1,606,022 

9,918 

Noakhali 

1,706,39<) 

9,008 

1,472,125 

9,996 

1 301,314 

9,994 

1,141,017 

9,994 

1,008,962 

9,993 

820,160 

9,093 

Chittagong 

1,789,811 

9,960 

1,604,314 

9,956 

1,500,807 

9,950 

1,348,427 

9,984 

1,285,247 

.9, .962 

1,129,940 

9,979 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

. 211,965 

9,965 

172.6.17 

9,966 

152,973 

9,944 

124,426 

9,973 

105,017 

9,875 



Bengal States 

911,981 

0,370 

823,813 

9,185 

764,250 

9,291 

702,323 

9,487 

688,476 

9,811 

-^522,911 

8,677 

f'oooh Behar 

575,968 

9,718 

509,697 

9,615 

568,264 

9,584 

548,161 

9,668 

504,011 

0,743 

522,911 

8,677 

i’npura Stat«‘ 

330,013 

8,786 

254,116 

8,347 

195,992 

8,536 

154,159 

8,894 

124,465 

9,058 



SIKKIM 

1,707 

15S 

1,566 

192 

3,052 

347 

1,925 

328 







BENGAL . 1,853,708 J5J 1,929,640 i05 1,970,778 428 1,446,724 357 1,120,242 281 ’*‘883, 595 240 

British Territory 1,792,353 3S8 1,856,527 39S 1,912,469 420 1,407,748 334 1,092,408 279 ^ 803,882 222 


BCRDWAN DmSIOJf 

473,367 

547 

401,092 

498 

357,921 

m 

243,591 

296 

169,333 

216 

139,323 

188 

Burthian 

115,880 

735 

94,898 

659 

82,486 

536 

77,233 

604 

44,370 

319 

35,958 

258 

Itirblium 

30,567 

323 

23.260 

333 

34,750 

371 

32,560 

361 

20,079 

252 

14,184 

179 

BaoAuia 

14,045 

132 

11,761 

115 

13,932 

122 

11,201 

100 

18,223 

170 

17,166 

166 

MiJnapore 

64,283 

330 

47,027 

176 

48,572 

172 

27,132 

97 

21,224 

81 

29,315 

m 

Hooghly 

110,470 

991 

90,100 

835 

68,877 

652 

43,986 

419 

16,092 

149 

13,420 

133 

Eovrrah 

137,314 

1,231 

129,186 

1,295 

109,304 

1,158 

51,479 

605 

46,345 

643 

29,280 

461 

PRESIDENCY DIA ISION 

695,341 

088 

671,057 

709 

658,884 

698 

479,192 

533 

366,508 

129 

318,578 

388 

24-Parganas 

233,536 

934 

294,101 

1,119 

244,192 

1,063 

131,241 

631 

86,522 

452 

120,220 

615 

Calcutta 

397.326 

3,320 

328,287 

3,616 

356,693 

3,981 

299,111 

3,520 

230,183 

5,377 

142,653 

3,295 

Nadia 

12,732 

85 

15,452 

104 

17,903 

111 

11,226 

67 

10,493 

64 

16,377 

81 

ACursiudabad 

22,263 

162 

22,252 

176 

29,755 

217 

27,846 

209 

32,156 

257 

27,286 

322 

Jessore 

5,180 

31 

4.892 

28 

6,095 

35 

4,672 

26 

4,122 

22 

3,431 

22 

Khulna 

4,304 

26 

6,073 

41 

4,246 

51 

5,096 

41 

4,032 

34 

8,602 

SO 

RAJSHAHI DIATSIOIS 

530,292 

497 

659,742 

629 

719,714 

710 

550,239 

587 

436,489 

494 

274,970 

326 

Rajshahi 

Dinajpur 

25,831 

177 

35.507 

239 

35,482 

240 

25,739 

176 

19,570 

149 

14,002 

105 

76,329 

435 

112,593 

660 

148,687 

851 

99,563 

635 

71,159 

457 

41,787 

276 

.lalpaigun 

211,207 

2,148 

219,911 

2,549 

207,000 

3,300 

138,734 

1,782 

86,100 

1,264 

57,843 

006 

Darjotlmg 

100,700 

3,150 

101,807 

3,691 

111,269 

4,190 

115,729 

4,646 

130,773 

6,856 

74,483 

4,800 

Itaiigpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Alalda 

40,279 

178 

77,436 

309 

89,744 

376 

62,153 

289 

29,750 

144 

25,971 

124 

13,995 

147 

25,487 

243 

26,717 

273 

14,961 

m 

22,553 

216 

10,909 

119 

9,894 

68 

14,901 

107 

25,590 

179 

17,278 

m 

21,178 

155 

9,732 

74 

. 44,557 

423 

63,035 

640 

79,626 

793 

76,082 

861 

55,406 

680 

40,243 

566 

DACCA DmSION 

75,872 

55 

112,418 

87 

148,890 

124 

112,785 

106 

99,543 

101 

65,582 

64 

Dacca 

Alimensingh 

Pandpui 

Bakargani 

18,175 

42,107 

9,688 

5,842 

53 

82 

41 

20 

27,880 

68,820 

10,750 

6,462 

89 

141 

48 

21 

40,387 

89,946 

13,019 

3,538 

m 

199 

61 

25 

28,492 

68,100 

11,183 

5,058 

107 

174 

57 

22 

31,498 

54,977 

8,184 

4,889 

130 

158 

46 

23 

14,612 

84,028 

8,677 

3,465 

09 

112 

22 

18 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

17,481 

36 

21,218 

55 

27,060 

SO 

21,941 

46 

23,630 

SO 

•18,429 

44 

§ 

1 

8,974 

323 

7,227 

957 

29 

40 

45 

12,863 

661 

7,108 

680 

47 

4 

44 

54 

17,891 

746 

7,566 

867 

74 

6 

SO 

56 

16,070 

711 

4,823 

337 

76 

6 

36 

27 

16,670 

701 

1,920 

1,339 

91 

7 

38 

m 

12,416 

612 

2,401 

82 

1 

21 

Bengal Statei 

61,355 

630 

73,113 

SIS 

58,309 

m 

37,976 

513 

27,834 

389 

*79,713 

1,323' 

CoodiBiltir 

Tripura state 

14,918 

46,437 

252 

1,214 

22,792 

50,821 

38S 

1,853 

24,868 

33,621 

416 

1,464 

18,810 

19,166 

332 

1,106 

14,867 

12,977 

267 

944 

79,713 

1,323 

SIKKIIR 

. 108,101 

9,845 

80,155 

9,808 

84.868 

9,658 

57,089 

9,674 






•yigum tor Cbittagoag Hill Tracts and Tjlpm State ara catetaded from the total, as ttie figwea by birthplace are not av^ble. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Number and ratio per 10,000 of the population of selected towns, 
1931, whose birthplace was returned as being some other part of India than Bengal. 




Locality of birth. 
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All othe 
India 

i 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

& 

i 

r 

♦Bombay 

1 

1 

at 

1 

Q 

ga, 

i 

3 

1 

na 

> 

a 

1 

i 

Kiwhmir. 

1 

1 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

10 

17 

18 







INDUSTRIAL TOWNS. 










CALCUTTA 

1,196,734 Kumhei 

360,428 

224,751 

4,819 

1,461 

s,m 

103,27b 

3,026 

4.535 12.703 

1,558 

611 

186 

380 

908 

ll.N^I 

9S 



per 10,000 

i,m 

1,378 

47 

12 

44 

863 

2J 


706 

73 

5 

2 

3 

3 

724 

1 

■ 7C 

HOWKAH — Emrah . . 

224,873 Number 

78,564 

33 802 

102 

47 

2.661 

38,944 

794 

236 

797 

.53 

26 

5 

22 

14,5 

7,335 

7 



per 10,000 

d.iOd 

l.dSd 

5 


US 

1,733 

33 

70 

36 

3 

7 


7 

7 

39 



DACCA— Dacca 

138,518 Number 

9,974 

6,003 

1,376 

33 

28 

2,037 

168 

78 

125 


13 


41 


21 

4 



per 10,000 

720 

434 

99 

i 


147 

12 

6 

9 


7 


J 


7 



Asansol — Burduan 

28,888 Number 

7,195 

5,753 

3 


( 

953 

15 

fiS 

198 

3 


2 



132 




per 10,000 

2,i01 

1,991 

7 


7 

330 

S 

37 

C9 



7 


1 

33 


7(. 

Kharagpur— itfidaflporc 

64,284 Number 

35,498 

(1,745 

11 

18 

11.752 

5,512 

8,602 

.323 

l,75rt 

6 


117 

1.U 

u 

244 

4 



per 10,000 

6,539 

7,243 

2 

3 

3,163 

1.015 

1,584 

97 

323 

1 


22 



43 

7 

iJ 

Seramporc — EoogMy 

38,799 Number 

13,148 

0,360 

lb 

12 

060 

2.532 

318 

26 

21 

21 

21 

2 


11 

12(5 




per 10,000 

3,339 

2,473 

4 

U 

779 

637 

82 

6 

6 

3 

9 

7 



33 



liishra-Zonnagai^ 

26,799 Numlier 

14,710 

9,257 

4 

4 

607 

4,627 

39 

4 

14 

3 

4 



1 

11,5 



Hooghlv 

per 10.000 


3,45i 

7 

2 

236 

7,737 

23 



7 

2 


I 

7 

44 



Champdani— Mooghly 

26,312 Numbei 

17,844 

12,175 

2 


399 

3,950 

1,19.3 

5 

7 

4 

9 



1 

91 


> 


per 10,000 

7,050 

1,810 

7 


7 IS 

7,560 



3 


4 






7 

Bhadreswar— SooffAlff 

22,918 Number 

16,112 

3,734 



1,968 

4,0S1 

1,223 

2 

1.3 

1 

31 

2 



57 




per 10,000 

7,0M 

3 311 



368 

1,780 

534 

7 

6 


74 

7 



23 



BaXly—Eonprah 

29,807 Number 

14,532 

6,471 

17 

15 

385 

0,635 

295 

131 

177 

10 

10 

.5 



g'l*' 

2 


per 10,000 

d,ti76 

2,171 

9 

J 

730 

2,233 

99 

74 

39 

3 

3 

2 


M! 

7 

7 

Garden Beach 

55,300 Number 

13,986 

6,321 

19 

1 

170 

6,656 

333 

10 

61 

29 

90 



.> 

(50 




per 10,000 

2,525 

1,179 

3 


31 

1,204 

50 

2 

77 

5 

16 




11 


3 

Tollygunge 

23,688 Number 

4,780 

3,276 

8 

7 


1,281 

134 


27 


T 




40 



per 10,000 

3,97! 

1,383 

3 

3 


341 

57 


77 


.5 




77 



South Suburban 

38,483 Number 

4,005 

3,882 

5 

4 

2 

70 


20 

1 






12 




per 10,000 

1,011 

1,009 

I 

1 

1 

18 


8 







3 



Budge-Budge— S jI- . 

23,569 Number 

8,256 

4,561 

212 

87 


2,906 

319 

3 

119 


1 



73 

23 



Parganat. 

per 10,000 

3,301 

1,935 

90 

16 


1,233 

135 

1 

50 





32 

10 



Baianagai — S4-Par- 

36,634 Number 

1A408 

8,903 

5 


814 

S,845 

784 

250 

258 









ganas. 

per 10,000 

3,932 

2,455 

J 


86 

1,049 

300 

11 

71 









Kamarhati— 

30,017 Number 

6,700 

3,439 



283 

1,928 

38 




12 







Parganas. 

per 10,000 

i,m 

7,749 



94 

943 

13 




4 







llttagatb—BJ-Parganat 

49,284 Number 

42,407 

26,215 



5,934 

9,865 

393 











per 10,000 

8,005 

5,319 



1,204 

2,002 

80 











Bairackpoie — Zd- 

39,692 Number 

26,498 

18,827 

62 

9 

1,008 

5,681 

336 

23 

394 


34 

1 

1 

21 

75 


26 

Parganas. 

per 10,000 

6,976 

4,743 

15 

2 

254 

1,431 

83 

6 

160 


9 



5 

79 


7 

Naihati-Zd-Parganas 

30,698 Number 

17,517 

9,6U9 

39 

2 

562 

6,756 

352 

49 

55 

7 

49 




37 




per 10,000 

5,700 

3,729 

13 

J 

183 

2,201 

115 

16 

18 

2 

76 




72 



Bhatparsi— Si-Powonaa 

83,924 Number 

65,636 

40,787 

6 

4 

1,199 

22,409 

777 

2 

30 


95 




328 



per 10,000 

7,821 

4,397 

7 


143 

2,670 

92 


4 


77 




39 



Slrajganj— Pofina 

32,293 Number 

929 

430 

17 

4 


415 


5 

10 


13 



3 

30 


Q 

per 10,000 

288 

133 

5 

J 


129 


2 

3 


4 



7 

0 


1 

NarayangauJ — Dacca 

34,189 Number 

617 

257 

42 

S 

3 

144 

.58 

1 

2 




2 





per 10,000 

ISl 

75 

72 

2 

7 

42 

17 


7 




7 





Jamalpur— 

23,077 Number 

689 

311 

2 



373 



3 









per 10,000 

299 

133 

7 



763 



7 









Myiaenungh— Jkf gmen- 

30,480 Number 

1,084 

281 

96 

2 

2 

638 

12 


37 



1 



25 



iingh 

per 10,000 

366 

92 

32 

1 

1 

208 

4 


72 






8 



Madaripur — Fandpur 

26,894 Number 

656 

332 

13 

3 

4 

296 



2 






2 


4 

per 10,000 

2U 

724 

5 

1 

1 

110 



7 






7 


7 

Bariaal— Dansal 

34,180 Number 

1,467 

1,079 

54 

18 

2 

275 

1 

3 

14 

6 

11 




1 




per 10,000 

d29 

316 

16 

5 

2 

80 


1 

4 

2 

3 






7 

Chittagong — GhUtagong 

51,873 Number 

2,616 

562 

225 

18 

39 

1,363 

50 

67 

183 


7 

28 


2 

54 


26 

per 10,009 

SOd 

108 

43 

3 

8 

263 

70 

11 

36 


7 

5 



70 


5 
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Burdwan— Burdttfon . 

39,433 Number 

7,039 

S,188 

19 

1 

4 

1,545 

14 

18 

112 

8 


5 

3 

5 

111 


a. 


per 10,000 

7,735 

1,316 

5 


1 

392 

4 

4 

28 

2 


7 

7 

7 

28 


2 

Bankuia — Eankutra . 

31,259 Number 

1,409 

1,022 

11 


11 

119 

11 

S3 

29 





1 

171 

1 



per 10,000 

dSl 

327 

4 


4 

38 

4 

70 

9 






55 



Slidnapore— Midnapore 

31,509 Number 

1,223 

841 

29 


21 

54 


11 

37 

3 



1 


220 


0 

per 10,000 

388 

267 

9 


7 

17 


4 

72 

7 





70 


7 

Hoogjily-Chlnsura— 

HoogMv. 

32,512 Number 

4,959 

2,491 

52 

33 

30 

1,661 

544 

9 

59 

46 

9 

3 

13 

3 

56 

11 

39 

per 10,000 

1,525 

766 

79 

79 

10 

480 

167 

4 

76 

74 

3 

7 

4 

7 

77 

3 

72 

KriBhnagac — NaAia . 

22,907 Number 

564 

466 

12 

3 


17 



0 






35 



per 10,000 

2i6 

202 

5 

2 


S 



4 






24 



Santipur — Eadw 

24,090 Number 

697 

329 

18 

3 

12 

333 





2 







per 10,000 

279 

132 

7 

7 

5 

133 





1 







Beihanpoie— 

Mwshidcdiai. 

27,237 Number 
per 10,000 

2,108 

77d 

1,659 

609 

29 

11 

1 


SOS 

123 

16 

6 

3 

7 

48 

18 



1 



42 

26 

1 


Eajshahi— PoisftaAi 

28,838 Number 

1,846 

1,182 

44 

2 


505 

4 

2 

26 

1 

2 




72 

6 


per 10,000 

688 

ddO 

16 

1 


189 

1 

i 

70 


7 




37 

2 


Darjeeling— DttnJesiMWr 

14,512 Number 
per 10,000 

1,632 

1,125 

862 

594 

29 

20 

4 

3 


347 

289 



186 

m 

200 

73« 






4 

3 


Btahmaubaria— 

26,580 Number 

1,254 

142 

930 

5 


173 



4 









Ttppera. 

per 10,000 

472 

53 

350 

2 


65 



2 









OomiUa— Ttpjera 

31,220 Number 

671 

260 

201 


3 

126 

9 


11 






1 



per 19,000 

215 

S3 

84 


1 

40 

3 


4 










*lncilndine states as veU as Btitlsh lUstriots. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Detailed birthplace of persons born in British possessions in 

Europe. 



1 £ngland and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United Kingdom 
unspecified 

Gibralter 

Malta 

Lof'ality of enumeration 

1 

[ U 
! 1 

1 

1 

I 

' & 

i 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Female 

Both sexes 

S 

1 

Both sexes 

1 

Female 

Both sexes 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 



12 “ 

13 


15 

16 

17 

13 

10 




*Betunieil “Northern Ireland". 
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SUBSlDlAfiY TABLE VII. — Emigration of Indians between Calcutta and countries overseas 
(emigrants from and returned emigrants to Calcutta), 1921-1930. 

(H’oa?E — ^Figures for skilled emigrants are diovn in Italics under those In which they are included.) 

Part I. — Number of emigrants who returned to Calcutta from countries overseas. 


Country from which returnlns. 


1D21. I 1922. 
^3 4 


ALL COUNTRIES 

Fiji 

Katol 

Mauritius 

Trinidad 

Jamaica 


Bntiah Glulana 


8,947 

2,769 

1,101 

4,478 


'Skilled labourers (tailors). 


Part II. — Number of emigrants who embarked from Calcutta for countries overseas. 



Veat 

Country to which emigrating. 

Total. 1 
1921-30 1 

1921. 1 

1922 j 

1028. 1 

1024. 1 

1 

1926. 1 19S0. 

1027 

1028. 

1929- j 1030. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 13 

ALL COUNTRIES 

1,509 

39 

25 

904 

537 




4 


130 

30 

93 

SO 

33 




4 

Siam (Bangkok) 


89 

*39 

'll 


16 

•IS 





Mauritius 

1,428 



904 

622 




2 


40 



••89 





8 

Sarawak 

i 








2 


3 








+72 


'Tailors. "Theatritnl Artists. tBrick-layers. ttWelders. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Emigration of Indians between Calcutta and countries overseas 
(emigrants from and returned emigrants to Calcutta), 1921-1930— concZd. 

(^OTE — Figuio-J for ‘ikillf d emigrantjj are showa in italics undai those in which they are included.) 


Pari ill. — Localities in which persons were collected for emigration from Calcutta to countries overseas. 

fXiiTE —The diflerenre between the totals m this part and in part II ra the number of emigrants collected who wore not embarked owing to death, illness 


Loealitj of recmitmeut. 


ALL PLACES 
BENGAL 

raleutta 

Howrah 


BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Gaya 
I’atna 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

Jubbulpore 

DELHI 

BOMBAY AND MADRAS 
UNITED PROVINCES 


Ballui 
B ihmich 
Bast! 
Benares 


fundi 
Gor.ikhrur 
J lunpur 
Ml crut 
I'v/abad 
.tU ihabad 

CENTRAL INDIA 

OTHER PLACES 



CHAPTER IV 
Age 

131. The statistics presented. — ^The statistics for age dealt witli in this 
chapter are taken from imperial table VII showing the distribution of the 
population by age, sex and civil -condition. Age also enters as a factor of 
differentiation in the figures for marital condition for selected castes shown in 
imperial table VIII and for the statistics of literacy. The follovdng subsidiary 
tables are compiled from the census returns or from the vital statistics 
recorded in the province and show — 

I — ^the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in Bengal and in 
natural divisions of Bengal, 1911, 1921 and 1931 ; 

II — ^the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each of the main 
religions, Bengal wdth states ; 

III — ^the age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes and 

other groups ; 

IV — ^the proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to 

those aged 14-43 in certain castes ; also of married females 
aged 14-43 per 100 females ; 

V — ^the proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to 
those aged 15-40 ; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 
females ; 1911, 1921 and 1931 ; 

VI — ^the variation in population at certain age-periods, by natural 
divisions for each decade from 1881-1931 ; 

VII — ^the estimated population in thousands, Bengal, and adminis- 
trative divisions, on the 1st January in each year 1921 to 
1930 by sexes ; 

VIII — ^the annual reported births and birth rates by sexes in each 
administrative division, 1921-1930 ; 

IX — ^the annual reported deaths and death rates by sexes in each 
administrative division, 1921-1930 ; 

X — ^the annual reported death rate by sex and age-groups, 1921-1930 ; 

XI — ^the annual reported deaths and death rates from selected 
causes by sex, 1921-1930 ; and 

XII — ^tlie annual number of deaths reported from certain causes per 
1,000 deaths from all causes by sexes, 1921-1930. 

132. The source of the figures and the accuracy of the age returns. — 

The information as to age was collected in column 7 of the census schedule. 
Instructions to enumerators for filling up this column were as follows : — 

”Crilum.v 7 {Aye ). — Enter the age as it was or will be on the birthday nearest to the date of 
final enuiijeration, i e , to the nearest approximate number of years. For infants less than six 
months old enter the word ‘infant’.’* 

It is a matter of particular difficulty in Bengal to obtain accurate figures of 
ages. The vaguest ideas are often entertained as regards age and the replies 
received to questions are often such as to bear no reference whatever to the 
facts. There are in all countries a certain number of cases in which wilful 
mis-statements of age are made, but unless such wilful mis-statements are 
confined to age groups of a comparatively narrow extent, it is entirely impossible 
to make any allowance for them in dealing with the returns. Bachelors 
and spinsters, for instance, of advancing years will be tempted to understate 
their age. Some of the errors will be hardly so deliberate. A girl in Bengal 
aged 12-13 will probably have her age exaggerated if she is married especially 
if she has a child and understated if she is still unmarried : on the other hand 
boys at the pubertal age will in any case probably be returned as older than 

17 
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thev ai^e. TJie very old of both sexes will probably exaggerate their ages. 
In 'all countries also there is a tendency in returning ages which are known 
with tolerable accuracy to choose cei-tain digits in preference for others and 
examination of the census returns at single year age groups showed in 1921 
ill Bengal that the j)opulation has a distinct preference for giving an age which 
is a multiple of ten and that thereafter 5, 2, 8, 4, 6, 3, 7, 1 and 9 follow as 
digits in the ages returned in the above order of popularity. The range 
within v'hich an error may be made either from ignorance or involuntarily 
is, however, very much greater in Bengal and in India generally than in 
Eui’opean countries and it is clearly impossible to make corrections in the ages 
returned with such confidence as in other countries. The Government of 
India Actuary after the census of 1921, upon an examination of the results 
obtained in the Punjab in 1891 (when age was recorded a.s at the next birthday) 
and 1901 (when it was recorded as at the last birthday) came to the 
conclusion that the actual returns given in India were virtually not affected 
by differences in the instructions and that ^‘the ages which the enumerators 
either guess or accept as correct are recorded without any consideration as to 
whether they are ages next birthday or last birthday and they may therefore 
be assumed to he the ages at the nearest birthday”. The prescription that 
the age on the present occasion should be recorded to the nearest birthday 
instead of as previously to the last birthday was an innovation intended to 
recognise and make use of the actual practice which would be f ollow^ed despite 
instructions to the contrary. The additional instructions issued during the 
enumeration emphasised the departure from previous practice and were as 
follows : — 

‘‘Age is to be entered at the preliminary enumeration as it will be on tho 2Gtli February. 
It is the age in years at the biithday nearest to 26th February. Thus the ago m years at the 
next liirthday will be entered for those born before the 26th August and the age at the last 
birthday for those born on or after the 20th August. In the case of a child less than six months 
old tlie word ‘infant’ is to be entered to avoid mistakes which might be made in abstraction if 
the age were entered ni months. A mistake to be avoided in the use of the word ‘infant’ to 
indicate a child still at the breast without enquiry as to the month in which it was born. Where 
tlie age given is evidently absurd the enumerator should endeavour to ascertain and should 
enter what appears to him to be the real age.” 

133. Aids to obtaining accurate estimates of age. — ^In spite of the 
vagueness in the average cultivator’s idea of his age, however, there are 
considerations from which it can be hoped that in many cases, at least if 
the age was not accurately remembered, the enumerator has a means of 
forming a more or less reasonably accurate estimate of it. In many parts 
of the country recurrent natural calamities, the date of which is accurately 
known, can be used to determine the age of persons enumerated. A certain 
small proiDortion of the population have horoscopes cast in which the accuracy 
of the date of birth is naturally of importance. Amongst the educated the 
age can sometimes be estimated from such documents as the matriculation 
certificate. This is dated and states that the person to whom it was given 
was of such or such an age at that date, hut the age accepted by the University 
authorities is apt within limits to be determined not by the facts but by 
conditions as to the age of eligibility for a particular course of study. In 
many rural parts the enumerator was well acquainted with all persons in his 
block and it is not impossible by discussion with the villagers to obtain a 
roughly consistent series of ages for most of the inhabitants of the village. 
It is not contended that these considerations result in age figures of such 
accuracy as is obtained in western countries. But they are put forward as 
lessening to some extent the inaccuracy which it is reasonable to expect in 
age returns in Bengal. 

Explanation of age-groups shown. — ^The figures presented in the 
tables and generally used throughout the report are shown in quinquennial 
groups. These groups were reached after a process of adjustment adopted 
on the recommendation of the Government of India Actuary. The ages 
returned were sorted in single years at 0, 1, 2 and 3 and thereafter in 
alternate ternary and septenary groups, 4-6, 7-13, etc. The central digit 
was thus the second most popular figure, 5, in the ternary groups and the 
most popular figure, 0, in the septenary groups. On a consideration of the 
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relative popularity of all ten digits the Actuary was of the opinion that these 
groups might he accepted in themselves as representing with tolerable 
accuracy what they profess to represent, and that for his purposes a sort by 
single-year age groups in a large sample of the population was not necessary. 
N^o table showing single-year age groups has accordingly been prepared. 
For the conversion of the ternary and septenary into quinary age groups 
representing the population at the last birthday instead of at the nearest 
birthday the adjustment adopted was to combine one half of each ternary 
with one half of each septenary group. The result of this is that the figures 
actually presented have already received a general correction fii'st for the 
actual return of ages to nearest birthday which is taken to have occiUTed in 
1921 but was not then allowed for, and secondly for such mis-statements of 
age as are due to the preference for particular digits. The method adopted 
secures automatically the approximate distribution within the correct 
quinary groups of those persons returning, for instance, theii' age as 10 owing 
to a preference for a multiple of 10, though they were in a number of eases 
younger and in a number of cases older than 10 years. Under the method 
previously adopted all these persons would have been allocated to the group 
10 to 15. On the present occasion only a proportion of them are so allocated 
and the remainder are grouped amongst those aged 5 to 10. A similar result 
is obtained in the case of those returning their ages as 15. On previous 
occasions these would have all been returned in the age group 15 to 20. On 
the present occasion a proportion has been taken to the group 10 to 15. 
The i:)resent group 10 to 15 consequently excludes a number now shown 
in the next lower group who would have been included mider the method 
adopted in previous years and includes a number who on previous occasions 
would have been shown in the next higher group 15 to 20. The net result to 
be expected is that each quinary group up to but excluding the final residuary 
group contains- a rather larger proportion of the population than would have 
been included in it in 1921. A similar adjustment was made in the case of the 
single-year age groups 0 to 1, 1 to 2, 2 to 3, 3 to 4 and 4 to 5. The age 
returns of 0 found in the schedules include all persons who are less than six 
months, those of 1 all persons over aged six months but less than eighteen 
months, etc., and the groups shown in the table have been reached by 
allocating to the group 0 to 1 all these returned as 0 and one half of those 
returned as 1, to the groups 1 to 2 and 2 to 3, half of those returned under 
the lower and half of those returned under the higher of the ages limiting 
the group, to the group 4 to 5, one third of the numbers originally sorted 
into group 4 to 6 were allotted and the group, 3 to 4 combines one sixth of 
group 4 to 6 and one half of group 3. 

135. Justification of tKe method of conversion and statement of original 
groups. — The justification of the adjustment of age figures and the assump- 
tions underlying the method used are implicit in the last paragraph but are 
briefly summarised. In 1921 and previous years it is held that, except for 
a minority of educated persons, the ages were actually given to the nearest 
birthday but treated as if they were given to the last birthday. The average 
age of all persons aged for instance 10 is about lOJ years if the age is at last 
birthday -and about 10 if it is at the nearest birthday. Assuming the returns 
of 1921 and previous years to be accurate and to have no error due to preference 
for certain digits, their treatment as ages at last birthday resulted in over- 
estimating by about half a year the age of every person. The group 10-15 
for instance included persons actually aged 9J-144, and the average age 
of the group was actually 12 instead of 12^ as it "should have been. In 
addition to this the preference for certain digits leads to the inclusion of still 
more persons in a higher group. For example those giving their age as 10 
will all fall into the group 10-15. A number, however, will be less than 10 
years old. Those aged 9J years are already accounted for but there will be 
also some aged perhaps 8^ or 9 years who will also get into group 10-15 and 
further reduce the actual average age of those included in it. In 1921 there- 
fore this preference for certain digits contributed an additional inflation of 
each group in which the popular digits 0 and 6 occur at one end of the group by 
including in it a mimber of persons returning ages with those digits who should 
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rcallv be in the next lower group. The alternate ternary and septenary groups 
are cVjnsidered to result in figures actually including all or all but a negligible 
proportion of those whose real age falls within them : in other words although 
the group is constructed of persons whose ages in some cases were given out of 
preference for certain digits the range of real ages within which those digits 
are likely to be preferred also falls within the group. It is then assumed that 
within each group those less than an age with the digit 5 or 0 as the case may 
be are equal to those of or over an age with that digit. The assumption 
clearlv does not aceuratel^^ represent the facts since in group 7-13 for instance 
there ^\ill be more aged less than 10 than there are aged 10 and over. It is 
justified, however, by the fact that it results in a demonstrably more accurate 
approximation to the actual figures. A first approximation to a more accurate 
o-raduation is made on a later paragraph. The unconverted groups are used 
m subsidiary table VII to chapter IX. The full range of sorters’ groups is 
not given iii this table however and they have been reconstructed and are 
shown for each of the main rehgions in statement No. IV- 1 shovn in the 

STATEMENT No. IV-1. 

Numbers of each sex in the principal religions at age groups to nearest birthday, 1931. 

Allrclieioiis Muslim. Hmdu Tribal Biirltlliist Chiistiiin 

Apo grunps ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ religions ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

InrtlidaiO Male I'emale, Male Ftmale. Male Female. Male Female Male Female Male Female 


1 

2 a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All ages 

. 28,557,860 24,529,478 

14,366,757 

13,443,343 

11,639,285 

10,572,784266,510 259,006 166,402 161,161 

97,333 

85,815 

0 

582,166 574,437 

326,414 

321,221 

244,102 

241,510 

5,911 

0,192 

3,304 

3.325 

2,175 

1,970 

1 

629,653 552,464 

313,223 

326,634 

204,097 

212,870 

5,707 

0,247 

4, .390 

4,307 

1,015 

2,224 

a 

768,467 820,174 

452.833 

487,658 

298,703 

315,410 

8,467 

0,141 

5,410 

5,409 

2,720 

2,384 

u 

828,365 892,106 

400,973 

520,296 

318,059 

346,204 

0,793 

11,389 

(i,0l)0 

0,1()7 

2,010 

2,850 

4— 'i 

2,431,305 2.358,144 

1,423,425 

1,397,310 

954.717 

908,004 

28,119 

28.509 

10,707 

10,083 

7,509 

7,110 

7—11 

4,835,239 4,096,192 

2.S02,r..47 

2,371,500 

1,035,025 

1,037,000 

48,631 

44,021 

31,141 

27,553 

1.5,763 

13.844 

11—1.1 

1,519,779 1,584,160 

830,501 

014,260 

657,071 

630,434 

14,599 

16,007 

10,447 

10,773 

0,007 

0,504 

17 — 4 1 

. 3,130,983 3,800,634 

1,C3&, 129 

2,000,748 

1,431,721 

1,525,004 

20,775 

34..02G 

10,721 

21,3 47 

11,779 

1*2,(180 

- 1 

1,801,277 1,769,580 

957,721 

904,028 

808,803 

770,514 

10,039 

17,291 

0,853 

10,707 

0,523 

(>,*312 

—,14 

2,893,749 2,549,698 

1,537,201 

l,.nO,706 

1,392,879 

1,176,084 

30,391 

27,94*3 

18,431 

10,051 

12,515 

9, ,100 

U— Jij 

1,431,279 1,088,234 

750,059 

573,010 

047,194 

403,282 

14,031 

10,056 

7,556 

0,4 37 

5,005 

4,1(>8 

i7 — 4o 

. 2,014,157 1,561,984 

992 401 

779,592 

978,221 

749.08 4 

22,209 

10,063 

11,013 

0,911 

8,300 

5,820 

14— 111 

879,457 642,852 

447,165 

,317,408 

414,709 

312,460 

8,007 

0,100 

4,730 

1,107 

3, 453 

2, too 

47— ,-.4 

1,199,387 1,005,498 

592,109 

4.88,870 

680,617 

490,158 

13,086 

10,000 

8,070 

7,045 

1,015 

3,282 

54 — 5i‘i 

419,875 335,490 

200,553 

150,702 

206,716 

177,472 

4,067 

3,157 

2,706 

2,539 

1,507 

1,410 

57— i>J 

814,451 532,840 

309,401 

274,404 

290,909 

290,902 

0,726 

5,503 

4,876 

4,301 

2,201 

1,588 

04— 1,(1 

171,291 148,196 

82 393 

01,912 

S4,f=t89 

82,850 

1,551 

1,135 

1,197 

1,095 

(n 

8 42 

07 — 7j 

215,877 201,530 

109,109 

89,468 

102,063 

107,770 

2,155 

2,159 

1,765 

1,025 

747 

450 

74 'iiiil 

190,943 165,265 

9S,GS8 

72,460 

88,272 

88,480 

2,018 

2,044 

1,243 

1,329 

()71 

887 


text. The calculation of this table was rendered possible by the fact that the 
age group 4 to 5 represents one-third of the original group 4 to 6 which can 
consequently be accimately computed from it, whilst each of the remaining 
groups can similarly be calculated in succession starting with this group as 
an origin. It is possible that unit difierences may occur in the groups shown 
in statement No. IV-1 compared with what they would have been had they 
been directly comi3iled from the returns. This is owing to the fact that, 
in forming the quinary groups odd numbers left over on dividing the original 
gi-ouj^s were allotted to the younger quinary group. Such differences may 
become cumulative at higher ages but are of no importance in dealing with 
groups as large as those shown in the statement. 

136. Accuracy of the figures in the tables. — ^As a result it may be claimed 
that the age groups given in the tables of the present census represent what 
is piubabiy a more accurate distribution of the population than those in 
Ijrevious reports. Intentional or involuntary inaccuracies such as the 
exaggeration of the ages of newly married girls and young men, an under- 
^atem^t of the ages of elderly spinsters or bachelors and, perhaps, in 
Hindu families an understatement of the age of unmarried girls cannot be 
correct^ with confidence but are l^ely to remain constant from one census 
to another. It is, of course, possible that in some cases parents who had 
married tlmir children either in contravention of the provisions of the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act or before that Act came into force may have 
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STATEMENT No. IV-2. 


Numbers in 10,000 of the total population who are of and over the age shown by sex and principal religions, 1931. 


Aged and over. 


0 

n 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

60 

55 

60 



All religions 



Mu'-lims. 



Hmdua. 


Both sexes 

Male 

remale. 

Both boxes 

M.ale 

Ifeiiiale 

Both ^exps 

Male. 

Female 

10,000 

5,198 

4,802 

5,4 A3 

2,812 

2.6 31 

1,347 

2,378 

3,0fS9 

S.44G 

4,430 

4,010 

4,0.12 

2,3G.i 

2,109 

3,738 

1,970 

1,762 

7,103 

3,719 

3,384 

3,750 

1,050 

1,S00 

3,306 

1,693 

1,513 

6,925 

3,097 

2,828 

3,073 

1,591 

1,179 

2,7 SO 
2,314 

1.440 

1.290 

4,962 

2,641 

2,321 

2,545 

1,352 

l,W.i 

1,33 j 

1,070 

3,954 

2,158 

1,790 

2,000 

1,098 

903 

1 870 

1,016 

851 

3,062 

1,689 

1,373 

1,7J2 

8.1.3 

079 

1, 101 

800 

(.61 

2,273 

1,236 

1,017 

1,122 

628 

lOi 

1,101 

600 

101 

1,676 

019 

757 

319 

4.17 

J6J 

830 

441 

470 

1,177 

636 

541 

571 

316 

255 

580 

305 

275 

812 

432 

380 

391 

215 

176 

404 

208 

196 

322 

274 

248 

250 

137 

113 

261 

131 

130 

331 

173 

158 

158 

87 

71 

160 

82 

84 


DIAGRAM No. IV-1. 

Numbers in 100 of the total population who are of and over the age 
Shown by sex and principal religions, 1931. 



Aged & 0 6 10 15 20 2B 30 35 40 45 50 65 60 Aged & 

over. 


exaggerated their ages ; but 
it is unlikely that this factor 
has operated to render the 
returns, as originall^^ made 
on the i^resent occasion, 
markedly less accurate than 
previously. In dealing with 
the figures elicited at the 
census of 1921 the Actuaiy 
found it necessary to transfer 
to the next younger groujp a 
percentage which in many 
cases was considerable. In 
other words, the figures given 
in each group in 1921 includ- 
ed what was often a consider- 
able proportion of persons 
whose age was really less than 
the lowest age of the group. 
On the present occasion the 
figures in each age group 
contain a very much smaller 
proportion of persons who 
should be in the next lower 
group. The results of the 
change are naturally shown 
most noticeably in the in- 
creased proportions at all 
ages up to 5 and the 
decreased proportions at 
ages 60 and over, 

137. Proportions of and 
over successive ages. — 

Diagram No. IV-1 represents 
the numbers in each 100 of 
the population of and over 
the age shown at quinquen- 
nial groups up to 00 
and illustrates statement 
No. IV-2 in which the dis- 
tribution is given in detail. 
Amongst the total popula- 
tion females are distinguish- 
ed from males and within 
each sex a separate indica- 
tion is given of Muslims 
and Hindus. The diagram 
consequently gives a graphic 
indication of the percentage 
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of the population at or and over any given age and of the relative 
composition by sex and main religion of the percentage thus indicated. 
The comparative smoothness of the curve conceals certain anomalies 
to whicli a reference will be made later in discussing the distribution 
in individual age groups. Tifty per cent, of the total population are less than 
20 years old and by the time the age 35 is reached those above this age form 
less" than one quarter of the total population. In England and Wales at the 
census of 1921 more than half the population was over 25 years of age and it 
was not until tJie age of 50 was reached that the percentage in higher age- 
groups (19 per cent.) fell as low as m Bengal is reached before the age of 40. 
In England and Wales in spite of an initial preponderance of males at birth 
the higher incidence of male mortality reduces their numbers so far that there 
is an excess of females the time the age-group 15-20 is reached by the 
population born in any given year, with the result that there is at all stages 
amongst the population of and over any given age a preponderance of women 
over men. In Bengal there is an excess of males over females at all ages, 
and the excess continues amongst those left if the population below any ago 
whatever is omitted from consideration. Muslims at all ages form the majority 
of the population, but as attention is successively restricted to that portion 
only of the population which is above any given age their preponderance 
over Hindus is reduced. Amongst those of and over middle age, i.e., aged 40 
and over, there is always, as successive quinquennial groups are excluded, an 
actual preponderance in numbers of Hindus. This change in the proportions, 
however, is entirely due to the female portion of the population. At every 
stage amongst males of and over any given age there are more Muslims than 
Hindus : but at and over any age above 35 Hindu females are more numerous 
than Muslims of the same sex. 

DIAGRAM No. IV-2. 

Distribution by age-groups of 100 of each sex, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


1911 1921 1931 



Age distribution by sexes, 1911,1921 and 1931,— The distribution 

of the population in age-groups by sex^ at the last three census enumerations 
13 shown in subsidiary table I and illustrated for the whole of Bengal in 
ma^am Ho. IV-2. Below the age of 45 females under any age chosen except 
lo form a larger proportion of the total females than males of the same age 
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amongst the total males. At each census and particularly in 1921 and 191 1 
the age-group 10-15 contains an unusually small proportion of the female 
population : this is the group in which mis-statements of age are in this sex 
most prevalent, and the discrepancy is less marked in the present year’s 
figures. Compared with previous years the age distribution of males shows a 
larger proportion between the ages of 0 and 5, 20 and 26, 30 and 35, 46 and 
50 and 55 and 60, but in other age-groups the proportion is smaller except 
between 10 to 15 and 16 to 20 where it is smaller than in 1921 but larger 
than in 1911. Amongst females also there are proportionately more aged 
0 to 5. The variations after the age 45 are concurrent with those for males 
and show a larger proportion at the age-groups 45 to 50 and 55 to 60. In 
the other age-groups also as with males a decrease in the proportions is 
shown in the age-group 5 to 10, 25 to 30 and 40 to 45 but there are increases 
in the proportions aged 10 to 15, 15 to 20, 20 to 25 and again in the age-group 
35 to 40. The effect of the modified method of extracting quinquennial age- 
groups is obscured to some extent by the irregular distribution in 1921 owing 
to the selective action of the influenza epidemic against those of middle age. 
The diagram clearly shows the increase in the first and the decrease in the 
last age-group resulting from the conversion of age-groups. 

DIAGRAM No. IV-3. 
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STATEMENT No. IV-3. 

Numbers of and over the age shown in each 10,000 of the same sex in administrative divisions, 1931. 


Burdwan Presidency. Eajsbahi Dacca. Chittagong. 


Male 

Pemale. 

Male 

Female. 

Male, 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

10,000 

8,715 

7,480 

0,375 

5,476 

1,922 

326 

10,000 

8,606 

7,460 

6,434 

6.417 

1,910 

407 

10,000 

8,724 

7,500 

0,382 

6,462 

1,868 

330 

10,000 

8,485 

7,238 

G,114 

5,087 

1,765 

378 

10,000 

8,489 

7,068 

5,862 

6,028 

1,697 

310 


Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,302 

8.398 

8,245 

8,280 

8,225 

6,941 

6,954 

6,856 

0,768 

6,828 

5,770 

5,693 

5.627 

6,481 

6,626 

4,704 

4,822 

4,545 

4,626 

4,545 

1,454 

1,713 

1,438 

1,66(1 

1,376 

282 

358 

315 

328 

270 


139. Proportions of and over successive ages by divisions. — Statement 
No. IV-3 illustrated by diagram No. IV-3 shows the proportionate distribution 
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at aii<I over the age shoAvn of the population in each division. Amongst 
both males and females betv/een 45 and 55 per cent, of the population is less 
than 20. In the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions in both sexes there is 
a larger jn’o^iortion of the population at and over any age taken than in the 
remaining three divisions. In general, the proportion at and over any stated 
age in either sex is greater in Rajshahi than in Dacca, and in Dacca than 
in the Chittagong Division, but amongst males at and over aged from 40 
onwards and amongst females also at and over the age of 60, this order is 
modified. Amongst males in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions the 
larger proportions at adult ages are x>artly the effect of immigration, for 
immigrants are known to be most numerous in the ages between 20 and 40. 
The difference in the distribution of the male population in these two divisions 
is very slight. The inci eased proxjortions in the Presidency Division at adult 
ages amongst females are probably due partly to immigration, but also to the 
fact that the tendency is natural amongst those residing temporarily for 
purjiGses of occupation in industrial areas to leave their children at home in 
their native villages where this is possible. 

140. Proportions of and over successive ages by religions.y- A similar 
comparison is sliovm in statement No. IV-4 and illustrated in diagram 
No. IV“4 for each of the main religions. Between the sexes the same general 
distribution is found as in the total population and as is shown in each 
separate division. The numbers at and over any given age in an equal 
number of both sexes are fewer amongst the females than amongst the males, 
except amongst the Buddhists, with whom at the age of 15 and over 
there is a slightly larger proportion of females than males, amongst the 


STATEMENT No. IV-4. 


Numbers of and over the age shown in each 10,000 of the same sex in each main religion, 1931. 

AU Tulimoiiii Muslua Hmdti. Tribal Buddbist. ChristiaTi 


Agfd .xnd over. 


f'emalu. Mdlo Female. Mole. 


0 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10 000 

10,000 

5 

8 ,S 22 

8,364 

8.402 

8,244 

3,074 

1(1 

7,154 

7,049 

o.U3i 

0,542 

7.432 

15 

5,958 

5,892 

5,6(,7 

5,02U 

0,313 

20 

6,082 

4,836 

4,«U8 

4,334 

5,421 

25 

4,153 

3,742 

3,904 

3,429 

4,458 

30 

3.250 

2,862 

3,030 

2,579 

3,512 

35 

2,417 

2,121 

2,233 

1,875 

2,036 

40 

1,769 

1,581 

1,029 

1,372 

1,938 

45 

1,224 

1,132 

1,129 

904 

1,340 

30 

833 

788 

767 

604 

912 

55 

528 

515 

469 

427 

574 

00 

333 

328 

310 

209 

301 


Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Male 

Female. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,090 

10,000 

8,610 

8,308 

8,182 

8,371 

8.306 

8,042 

8,468 

7,312 

6,940 

6,767 

0,967 

6,051 

7,444 

7,230 

6,230 

5,776 

5,002 

6,729 

5,702 

6,323 

0,046 

5,214 

5,007 

1,038 

4,339 

4,760 

5,490 

4,902 

4,128 

4,202 

3,641 

3,066 

3,772 

4,460 

3,890 

3,208 

3,329 

2,771 

3,131 

2,914 

3,488 

2,983 

2,419 

2,504 

2,023 

2,364 

2,188 

2,585 

2,195 

1,831 

1,832 

1,492 

1,798 

1,681 

1,898 

1,013 

1,329 

1,259 

1,054 

1,315 

1,243 

1,204 

1,131 

947 

855 

744 

937 

894 

804 

796 

628 

637 

491 

017 

697 

520 

522 

404 

337 

362 

392 

386 

331 

347 


Hindus at and over any age after 50 and amongst the Christians at age 60 
and over. Up to the age of 15 the proportions in each sex of and over any 
age chosen are most nearly equal amongst Buddhists and Muslims and most 
widely discrepant amongst the Clmistians. Amongst males more than half 
the population is less than 20 amongst the Muslims and Buddhists and 
the highest proportion at or over this age is found amongst the Hindus, 
Christians, and those of tribal religions, amongst all of whom well over 
one-half the male community is 20 years or over. A similar proportion 
holds for females in each religion, hut in their case the population is divided 
into two equal halves at an earlier age. Only amongst the Hindus are there 
as many as half the female population aged 20 and over, though very nearly 
this proportion is reached amongst the Christians. The lowest proportion 
of adult females is found amongst the Muslims whore scarcely more than 45 in 
every 100 are aged 20 and over. 
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141. Mean age- — ^These figures can be conveniently studied in connec- 
tion with the figures for mean age given in subsidiary table I. The figures for 
mean age must not be confused with the expectation of life which varies from 
age to age. They merely represent the average age of the population living 
at the date of the census. The method of calculating the mean age is the same 
as that adopted in previous reports, and is described as follows ; — 

“ Determine the total mmiher of persons living at the close of each quinquennial age 
period. The sum of these totals multiplied b 5 ' 5 and raised by 2 ^ times the number of peraons 
dealt with, gives the number of years lived. The mean age is determined by dividing this last 
number by the number of persons living.*' 


The mean age answers no questions and has been said to be more interesting 
for the problems it suggests than for the explanations it offers. It is sensitive 
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to any change in the age distribution of the population. For instance a 
high mean age niciy be due to a low rate of fecundity or a high infantile 
niortahtv or a low mortahty at advanced ages or to a combination of all 
three. 6n the other hand, a low mean age may be due to a high rate of 
fecundity or a low infantile mortality or a high mortality at advanced ages 
or a combination of all of them. If a population were imagined in which no 
children were born, each successive annual estimate of the mean age would be 
higher than the last. On the other hand, in a population in which the birth 
rate is increasing without a corresponding increase in the death rate, 
the mean age will tend to be reduced. It is of importance that the mean age 
should be calculated upon the same method if comparisons are to be made 
from one period to another. The same method has, in fact, been used 
on the present occasion as in arriving at the figures given for 1911 and 1921 
but the different processes by which the age-groups have been constituted 
make it entirely impossible to make any comparison between the mean 
ages computed on the present occasion and those obtained previously. Ho 
comment, therefore, can be offered upon the apparent general decrease 
in the mean age in both sexes in every division. If the mean ages were 
strictly comparable we should expect to find the decrease due to either such 
concurrent variations in the birth and death rates as resulted in an increasing 
percentage of survivals at early ages or to such a variation in the 
death rates at ages as resulted in the decreased survival of persons at higher 
ages. Actually, however, it has already been noted that the age-groups 
compiled on the present occasion result in the inclusion in each age-group of a 
number of persons who would have been shown in the next higher age- 
group in 1921 and 1911. The discrepancy in the proportions is perhaps 
most marked at the highest age-groups 60 and over. Here, in every sex 
in every division there is on the present occasion a considerably smaller 
proportion of the total population than on previous occasions, whilst at the 
other end of the scale there has been also in every division and every sex an 
equally marked increase in the proportions aged 0 to 5. These two factors in 
themselves would probably be sufficient to account for the change recorded 
in the mean age. It is, however, possible to compare the mean age 
estimated for each division on the present occasion. As might be expected 
from the discussion of subsidiary table I it is in each sex highest in the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions and is successively lower for each sex in 
the Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. The discrepancies between 
the sexes in the same division are least marked in West Bengal and most 
pronounced in North Bengal (Rajshahi Division and Cooch Behar State) 
and East Bengal (Dacca Division). In West Bengal (Burdwan Division), 
the mean age of females in only one year is less than the mean age of males. 
In North Bengal (Rajshahi Division and Cooch Behar State), the difference 
is 1 -3 years, which is equalled in the Dacca Division but is -2 years 
greater than in Central Bengal. 

142. A further graduation of age-groups. — The method of obtaining the 
quinary groups shown in imperial table VII assumes that exactly the same 
number of persons in an original group is below as above the mean point. 
For instance, it assumes that in the age-group 7 to 13 there are as many 
persons aged 6^ to 10 as there are aged 10 to 13, or more precisely that the 
number of those who have completed 6 ^ but not yet 10 years is the same as 
those who have completed 10 years but not yet 13^. Actually there are more 
persons aged 6^- to 10 than aged 10 to 13 and in his report on the census 
figures of 1921 the Government Actuary suggested a method by which the 
figures may be corrected for what is called the continuous decrement for 
mortality at successive ages. Correction factors have been worked out on 
this method by Babu Nabagauranga Basak, B. C. S., who collaborated with 
the Census Superintendent of 1911 in writing the corresponding chapter in 
that report. They are based upon the Bengal mortality rates for 1921 in 
the Government Actuary’s report. The correction factors have been worked 
out for fom: populations — IVluslim males, Muslim females, Hindu males and 
Hindu females. The resulting formulae are shown in the statement 
No* IV-6 where the adjustment for each age-group has been worked out and is 
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STATEMENT No. IV-5. 


Distribution of each sex, Musiim and Hindu, in quinquennial age groups corrected for the error due to continuous 

decrement for mortality. 

Note — The figures published in imperial table VII have been already correetcl for minor mi<5«tatenicnts of age The corrt ctions 
here applied are based on the mortality rates for 1921 m tables 20 and 21 o£ the Ileport of the Oovernment of India's 
Actuary on the census figures of 1921. 

Figures published in table VII Correction fonnii la. Correottd SgiirLS. 


Population. 

Serial. , * 



Age-group. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Fcm.-ileb 


Females. 

Age- group. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

0 





MUSLIM. 





A 

All ages 

14,366,767 

13,443,343 



14,366,757 

13,443,343 

All ages 

a 

0—5 

2,295,205 

2,360,467 

a-f 0-0088 b 

a + O 0114 b 

2,313.790 

2.381,949 

0 — ,5 

b 

5 — 10 

2,112,981 

1,884,408 

0 9912 b-hO 0133 c 

0 08.86 b + 0 ilJOl e 

2.118,347 

1.!59.">.948 

.5—10 

c 

10—15 

1,816,349 

1,642,880 

0 9867 c 

0 0799 c 

1,792,389 

1,609,■■^.J8 

lU— 15 

(1 

15—20 

. . 1,234,445 

1,460,504 

d-(-0-0183 c 

d+o-024 e 

1.238,190 

1 196,153 

15—20 

e 

20 — 25 

, 1,298,025 

1,485,388 

0-9817 e 

O 976 e 

1,274,271 

1 449,739 

20—25 

1 

25— .'JO 

1,247.461 

1,141,897 

f-4-0 0266 g 

f+0 0:J03 g 

1,277,901 

1,170,762 

25— 30 

B 

30—36 

. 1,140,630 

946,388 

0 9784 g 

0-9695 g 

1.116,130 

917,623 

30—35 

h 

35—40 

874,260 

676,301 

h+o-oaac i 

h+0 0406 1 

902,045 

698,515 

33 — 40 

i 

40—45 

719,808 

548,600 

0-9614 1 

O 039.5 1 

692.023 

526,256 

40 — 45 

] 

45 — 50 

579,632 

403,139 

j-}-0 0500 k 

J+0 0507 k 

3:;9.933 

419,354 

45—50 

k 

50— ."iG 

398,832 

319,831 

0-9491 k 

U 9493 k 

378, ,531 

303,616 

55 

1 

5.">— 60 

2,57.508 

212,598 

1-f O 066 m 

1+0 064b in 

270 456 

223,495 

5,5 — bO 

III 

60—65 

196,177 

168,158 

0 934 m 

0 0332 m 

183.229 

137,261 

60 — 63 

II 

65—70 

. 9t>,0()l 

75,690 

n-i-O 071 n 

n+O 069n n 

106,881 

S3,h70 

65—70 

o 

70 and o \ er 

133,243 

117,194 

0 929 o 

O 9302 o 

142,U(.3 

100 014 

70 and over 





HINDU. 





A 

All ages 

11,639,285 

10,572,784 



11,636,285 

10.572,784 

All ages 

a 

0—5 

1,542,979 

1,369,041 

a-f 0 0067 b 

a+0 0094 b 

1,.532,6»53 

1.551,006 

0 — 3 

b 

.5—10 

1,445, .121 

1,272,850 

0- 99331. + 0 0097 e 

0-9906 b + 0 0158 c 

1.448.213 

1,278. '*30 

6—10 

c 

10—15 

1,290,498 

1,137,020 

0 9903 c 

0 0842 C 

1,283.922 

1,119,0.5,5 

10—1.5 

d 

15—20 

1,044,396 

1,080,719 

d-+-0 0161 e 

d+0 0186 e 

1,062,4.J.J 

1,102 067 

13—20 

c 

20—23 

1,120,292 

1,147,769 

0 9889 e 

0 0814 e 

1.102,255 

1,120.411 

20 — 25 

f 

25—80 

1,100,871 

972,799 

f+0 027 g 

f+0 0252 g 

l,12b,412 

9's3.820 

25—30 

B 

30 — 35 

1,020,086 

834,183 

0 973 g 

0-9748 a 

092 495 

823,162 

30 — 35 

h 

36—40 

812,707 

621,483 

b4'0-0414 1 

li+O n.J38 1 

841,.' 41 

640,493 

3.5 — 40 

1 

40—4.5 

696,465 

531,007 

0 9586 1 

0 0642 1 

067 <j J1 

.512,033 

40—45 

1 

45—30 

497,613 

404,304 

j-fO 0563 k 

j 4 0 0472 k 

319.332 

420,202 

43— 5(* 

k 

60—65 

393,110 

336,815 

0 9447 k 

0 9328 k 

371.377 

320,917 

50— ,53 

1 

55—60 

248,312 

237,187 

1-fO 0705 m 

1 + 0 0G.J2 m 

261, .559 

248,787 

65— OU 

in 

00—63 

187,899 

189,876 

0'9203 m 

0 9368 in 

174,052 

178,276 

RO— ir> 

11 

65—70 

93,476 

95,310 

n-J-0 -0762 0 

n+0 0687 o 

103.952 

105,091 

63—70 

0 

70 and o\ er 

139,304 

142,371 

0 0248 o 

0 6313 O 

128.82& 

132,590 

70 and o\er 


also shown. The method by which the formulge were calculated is thus 
described by Babu Nabagauranga Basak : — 

Formulse for Correction Factors to deduce more accurate population figures from the 
figures given in the imperial table VII after preliminary adjustment. 

Let Pjo.ig denote the population of the age group — 10-15,” i. e., the number of pei-sons 
who have completed the age of 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 j’^eara as shown in imperial table VII 
after preliminary adjustments for minor mis-statements of age by the method prescribed ; 

^^ 10-15 denote the population of the same age-groiij) — “ 10-15 ” after further adjustments 
to correct the error due to continuous decrement for mortality ; 

Mio denote the rate of mortality at the age 10, w'hich may be taken from the tables on 
pages 20-21 of Mr, Meikle’a " Report of 1926 on the age distribution, etc., deduced from the 
Indian Census of 1921, etc , ’ ’ more recent mortahty rates not being available now , and 

Mio 1 - denote the mean of the rates of mortality at the ages 10 and 15 being equal to 

Then P'o-b> would be as follows : — 

P'o-6 = 1*0-5 ^^5 ^^ 6-10 •* •• * 

P 5-10~P5-10“f~^10-15 ><Pl0-15 i^XMgXPs-io •• *• (^) 

P 10-15~^10-15 ^10-15 ^ ^lO-lS 

^^15-20~^15“20“i~ ^^20-25 ^ ^20-25 *• '* 

P ^20-25 ~P20-26 20-25 ^ P 2 O -26 *• ** 

PW60=^55-60+Mao-65 >^^60-65 •' ■■ 

P^60-GS“P60-65 ^60-65 ^ PeO-eS *• ** 

P'65-7o==I'65-7o4-Ma5 XP 70 and over . . . - ( 8 ) 

P'-„ and over— P,n and over — MegXPjo aJid over . . (9) 


Note 1. — P (Population) be expressed in hundreds, M should be niortahty rate per cent. 

Note 2 — ^The Mortality Tables on pages 20-21 of Mr. Meiklo’s Report of 1926 on the Age Distribution 
do not give the rates of mortality at more than 66 years of age. Hence Mbb has been used m formulas (8) and 
(9) above. 

Note 3. ^The above formulae may be applied to any population of which tho rates of mortality at the 

ages 6, 10, 16,, 60 and 65 are available. 
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143. Proportionate distribution of graduated figures-— In statement 
No. IV-C* the figures thus calculated have been reduced to a proportion of 
100,000 of each sex and the numbers at and over ages 0 to 5, 10, etc., have been 
cumulated and reduced to a proportion of 100,000 of each sex. This table. 


STATEMENT No. IV-6. 

Distribution of 100,000 of each sex, Muslims and Hindus, in quinquennial age groups corrected for minor mis- 
statements of age and also for the error due to continuous decrement for mortality, with numbers of and 
over the age shown, 1931. 


Numter per lu0,<KJO of each sex 


Xiimber of and over the age shown 


remale Aged and ovei 


(I — 5 . 16,103 

5 — in 14,744 

10—15 . , 12,4TS 

13 — 20 8,735 

20—25 8,871 

25 — ,lf> 8,805 

30 — 35 7,767 

35—40 6,279 

40—45 . 4,817 

4a — SO 3,739 

ii() — 53 , 2.636 

55—60 1,884 

60—63 1,277 

65 — 70 . 744 

70 and over . . 991 


17,721 

13,341 

14,958 

0 

14 103 

12,448 

12,097 

5 

11,972 

11.030 

10,583 

10 

11,127 

9.128 

10,423 

15 

10,788 

9,470 

10,654 

20 

8,709 

0,695 

9,307 

25 

6.825 

8.526 

7,787 

30 

5,196 

7,230 

6,058 

35 

3,914 

5,735 

4,843 

40 

3,119 

4,462 

3,974 

45 

2,258 

3,190 

3,033 

50 

1,663 

2,246 

2,362 

55 

1,170 

1,500 

1,680 

60 

024 

893 

902 

65 

811 

1,106 

1,263 

70 


100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 

83,897 82,279 86,659 85,042 

69.153 68,176 74,211 72,945 

56,675 66,204 03,181 62, .362 

47,920 45,077 54,053 51,939 

89,049 34,289 44,583 41,285 

30.154 25,580 34,888 31,978 

22.387 18,755 20,362 24,191 

16,108 13,559 19,132 18,133 

11,291 9,645 13,397 13,290 

7,532 6,526 8,935 9,316 

4,896 4,268 6,745 6,283 

3,012 2,605 3,199 3,931 

1,785 1,436 1,999 2,245 

991 811 1,106 1 253 


therefore, shows both the numbers in each sex, in each age-group in 
100,000 and the numbers of and over the age shown in each 100,000. The 
figures thus extracted are illustrated by diagram No. IV-5, The adjustment 
results in comparatively little change in the proportions and the curves shown 


DIAGRAM No. IV-6. 

Distribution of 1,000 of the same sex and religion, Muslims and Hindus, by 
age-groups corrected for minor^mis-statements of age and also for the 
error due to continuous decrement for mortality. 



in diagram No. IV-5 do not vary in a notable degree from those given in 
the diagrams prepared from proportions calculated, on the figures in table VII 
without graduation. They do not, for instance, smooth out the convexity in 
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the curve showing the numbers of and over the age shown at ages 20 to 30 
in both religions but least markedly amongst Muslim females. Similarly the 
characteristic depression in the curve showing the numbers at age-groups 
and occurring at or about the age-group 15 to 20 is not eliminated. This 
characteristic of the returns is however 


probably in part genuine and due to 
immigration. The graduated figures have 
not been employed for any of the calcula- 
tions shown in this chapter, but, unless 
figures more delicately graded are neces- 
sary, they are clearly preferable to the 
figures shown in or calculated from imperial 
table VII. They should be used for 
instance for comparisons mth countries 
where the age returns do not have the 
characteristics of those in India. Figures 
for comparison are given in statement 
No. IV-7 for England and Wales in 1921, 
Japan in 1925 and the United States of 


STATEMENT No. IV-7. 
Distribution by age of 1,000 of each sex in 
England and Wales, Japan and the United 
States of America. 

Eiiulaiid uml J.iiun. Lnited ''Utf-s 
\VuIl‘s. f>f Ariierir.i, 

Agcgionji To- Male', Pf- Mak, Fe- 

mulo>t malt'". 

1 .J 4 5 b 7 

0— ‘IJ Sj l‘J< &<{ qa 

5—1(1 ft" IKi 115 KM Kl‘l 

10—15 102 yj 114 112 9S '(,•» 

1. ‘>— 2(1 ‘«> Oil 1(111 07 93 flij 

20— 2.> «(i Sli ;,(i >,4 .s7 92 

2, "> — 74 >,2 7') 72 7". ^2 

‘10—4(1 141 151 12‘i 117 7,1 7.5 

1(1— j() 1 12 1.12 11(5 l()> 142 1 N 

50— (id 97 95 74 75 100 102 

(SO d. o\tir >7 101 (i9 o?.5 124 121 


America in 1930. The proportions at 

ages less than 40 are greater in Bengal but in each age-group thereafter 
there is an increasing preponderance particularly in England and Wales. 


Japan shows a nearer approximation to the Bengal figures but the Japanese 
population also contains a larger proportion of adults. 


DIAGRAM No. IV-6. 

Distribution by quinquennial age-groups of 1,000 of each sex, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 

Note.— I ll the graph on the right.hana aide the lines showing 1931 and 1911 ha\e liccn Interchanged. 
Reference 1931 • 1921 - 1911 . - . . 



Ago 0 5 10 15 20 2& 30 3:- 4C' .1.' 6', "j CO 0 6 10 15 20 25 50 3 5 40 45 5 0 £5 60 Age Age 0 5 10 ’3 20 25 30 c5 40 45 50 £5 60 Age 


144. Proportionate distribution by ages 1911, 1921 and 1931 —A com- 
parison of the proportionate distribution of each sex hy age-groups at the 
last three census enumerations is invalidated by the difference in the method 
of obtaining the quinquennial group shown. This is at once clear from 
diagram No. IV-6 drawn from figures given in subsidiary table I. The 
heaping up at ages which are multiples of 10 after the age-group 30-36, 
which is observable in the curves for both 1911 and 1921, is observed 
with the age-group 40 to 46 amongst males in the present census, but is 
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evervv'Iiere very considerably less marked in both sexes than previously. 
The difl'erence is particularly marked amongst females in which the greatest 
heaping up occurred in the returns of 1911 and 1921. At ages younger than 
15 the curve for 1931 is also more regular than on the previous occasions, 
and avoids the peak shown in both the previous years after the age-group 
5 to 10. The fact that a larger number was recorded in each sex at ages 5 to 
10 than ages 0 to 5 was an anomaly which the new grouping of age-returns 
has eliminated. On the other hand, the very marked peak occurring amongst 

males in the age-group 25 to 30 and amongst 

STATEMENT No. iv-8. females in the age-group 15 to 20 and again at 25 
Number of females of age shown to 30 in the returns for both in 1921 and 1911 has 
per 1,000 females all ages as a not disappeared but as amongst males has been 
percentage of the number of shifted to the next earlier quinquennial group and 
males of same age per 1,000 amongst females concentrated in the group 20 to 
males all ages. 25. This peak in neither sex corresponds to any 

Aee period 1911 1921 1931 peculiarity revealed in a previous age-group at 

1 2 3 4 either of the previous enumerations and the present 

\}g curve also fails to reveal in a later group any trace 

133^0 lu 111 121 of the peak ocenrring in the group for 1921 or 1911. 

20—23 121 123 118 Thc proportious are clearly due to the joint effect 

23““30 100 102 di ^ • _c T .1.1 • ^ j! 

:ig— 35 91 93 80 of misrepresentations of age and the influx of 

40—45 90 as 11 immigrants. The tendencies have been remarked 

50—35 loi 99 io on previous occasions and are apparently con- 

6 o~&*^oUr 111 107 99 staut in the population of Bengal. The curve 

on the right-hand side of diagram No. IV-6 
illustrates statement No. IV-8 and shows the number of females at age- 
groups per 1,000 all ages as a percentage of the number of males at the same 
age-groups per 1,000 all ages. It should, therefore, provide a measure of the 
differential incidence of mortality amongst the sexes at age-groups and suggests 
a comparison A\dtli the figures given for the annual sex and age specific death 
rates in subsidiary table X and in rather greater detail in statement No. IV- 17 
or with the proportionate figures given in statement No. IV-18. At 5 to 10 
the recorded female death rate is less than the male and it might be expected 
that the proportion of females to males would be increased instead of 
decreased in the next age-group 10 to 15. An increase would be expected also 
into the age-group 15 to 20 since the female death rate is again less than the 
male at ages 10 to 15, but the actual increase is out of proportion to 
what might be expected, and after a subjection at 15 to 20 to a death rate 
very much heavier than that amongst males, females actually emerge 
into group 20 to 25 with an increased preponderance over males. 

8ome part of the discrepancy may be due to the difference in the 
constitution of age-groups in the census returns of 1931 and the returns of 
vital statistics in which the compo- 
sition of age-grouiDS resembles that statement No. iv-9. 

previously used in census tables. Age distribution of 

Considerations are also adduced Beng'™’''"Shar and Madm.. Bombay, 

later which suggest that the deaths ^ ^ _ 

(and consequently the death rates) “^aies. re- Males, re- Males- re^ Males re- 

' 1 ^ j • j T . 1 ' males. males. males. males. 

are under-estimated more seriously i 23455 7 ' so 

for females than for males. The 0-5 iab les 149 154 i 4 b i 44 142 159 

attempt to use the census figures in 0—1 32 ss 20 26 28 28 28 31 

arnvine at an estimate of the age f— ^ io 34 so 34 so so 28 33 

Specific deatli rates would involve a 4—5 31 32 33 32 29 28 so 32 

graduation of age-groups in 1921 to igzjg Wo Wo lU ill lit III III 

make them agree with those of iitS 11 So li 02 le 100 11 99 

1931 and the labom’ would probably io — 35 is ff 1® si 77 Is 12 77 

not be worth while 

uc wuxwi wniie. 40 — 45 54 45 55 54 57 52 qq 

41 43 40 42 89 

145. Age distrlbutioii In other io 10 22 It it it ii 23 

provinces. — comparison of the age |f^ 7 o ^7 ^7 ^7 ^9 10 10 

distribution of Bihar and Orissa, “ "" 

Madras and Bombay is facilitated by statement No. IV-9. The population 
in each of these provinces contains on the whole a larger proportion of 


statement No. IV-9. 

Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in Bengal and other 
provinces, 1931. 

Bengal. Bihar and Madras. Bombay. 
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mature adults. Up to the average age of 37} amongst males and 27} 
amongst females there is a larger proportion in each age-group of each sex in 
Bengal. Beyond that age the proportions in Bengal are at all stages smaller. 
It may be that the population reaches maturity earlier in Bengal, and the 
wider prevalence of early marriage is no doubt associated wdtli this peculiarity 
of the age distribution. 

146. Proportionate age distribution by religion and caste.— Bor each 
main religion subsidiary table II shows and diagram No. IV-7 illustrates the 
proportionate distribution of each sex by age-groups. The adjustment of 

DIAGRAM No. IV-7. 

Distribution by quinquennial age-groups of 1,000 of each sex in each main religion, 1931. 

Refereaoe to relisions: AU religioas : Muslim : iliadu : Tribal : Christiaa . . 



age-groups has not eliminated the piling up of returns in those age-groups at 
and after 20 to 25 in which a multiple of 10 occurs as the lower limit : a 
well defined bulge is shown in the curve for females and even more markedly 
in the curve for males at the age-groups 20 to 25, 30 to 35, 40 to 45 and 50 to 
55. These bulges are foimd in the curves for all the religions shown. In 
all, also, the avoidance of the age-group 15 to 20 is marked in both sexes, 
but perhaps most notably amongst males and its occurrence amongst Christians 
supports the deduction that it is not entirely due to an influx of immigrants 
at later ages. There is also a clear heaping up at the age-group 20 to 25 in 
both sexes except amongst the Tribal and Chirstian males mth whom it 
comes one quinquennium later. Up to the age-group 15 to 20 viewed from 
above the curve for males is convex and that for females is concave in all 
religions except the Christian where a concavity at 5 to 10 i^recedes a bulge 
at 10 to 15. Bor Hindus and Muslims in the curve for whose females the 
concavity is most marked the explanation probably is that the inevitable 
anxiety and difficulty of getting their daughters married leads the parents 
to look upon them as being younger than they are and thus to keep out of 
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mind the micoinfortable reliection that they will soon have to be provided 
for. Amongst males the condition is more than what would be expected. 
Statement No, IV-10 illustrated in the 
graph at the right-hand side of the diagram 
shows a comparison of the female and 
male ratios. The features of this curve 
are the same for all religions as for the 
whole of Bengal on which there is some 
comment in a preceding paragraph, and 
the onl 3 ^ points of interest are the extra- 
ordinary vagaries of the curve for those of 
tribal religions after the age-group 50 to 
55 and the excess in the proportion of 
females over males amongst Hindus at age- 
groups 55 to 60 and 60 and over and 
amongst those of tribal religions and Chris- 
tians at the last age-group. A distribution 
by sorters’ age-groups of the caste and 
other groups shown in imperial table VIII 
is given in subsidiary table III. The 
interesting features of this table are the 
large proportions in each sex aged 0 to 6 amongst Chakmas and Tiparas 
and 7 to 13 amongst Tiparas, aged 24 to 43 amongst Brahmos and aged 44 
and over amongst Baishnabs. 

147. Returns of vital statistics and calculation of rates. — In the para- 
graphs following use is made of the returns of registered births and 
deaths maintained by the Department of Public Health. In the Census 
Report of 1921 it was pointed out at some length that the method of comxDiling 
annual birth and death rates from these figures upon the population at the 
previous census introduced an increasingly larger exaggeration of the rates 
towards the end of each decade. On the present occasion, in order to minimise 
this inaccuracy, a fresh method of computation has been employed. Evidently 
the most satisfactory method of estimating for each year the annual rate of 
births and deaths is to obtain an accurate estimate of the population at the 
beginning of the year and express the number of births and deaths occurring 
within the yesir as a proportion of that population. Where the statistics of 
birth and death as well as the statistics of immigration are exhaustively 
and accurately recorded it is possible from the returns themselves to 
arrive at a very accurate estimate of the population at any part of the 
intercensal period. Such a calculation is possible for instance in England and 
Wales and at the census of 1921 an examination of the age figures returned 
at ages 0-10 on comparison with the figures deduced from the Registrar- 
General’s returns of births and deaths convinced the census authorities that 
the figures maintained by the Registrar- General were to be preferred to those 
actualljT' returned for these ages at the census. In Bengal such a method 
of calculation is out of the question. No accurate figures of emigration and 
immigration are maintained, the census figures and the figures of births and 
deaths registered are not maintained in single-year groups and the accuracy 
of the returns of vital occurrences is not very high. For the calculation of 
rates of births and deaths given in subsidiary tables VIII, IX and XI an esti- 
mate of the population at the beginning of each intercensal year has been 
made for each sex in each district upon the assumption that the population 
changed at an uniform annual rate between one census and the next and totals 
obtained for each division and for the whole of Bengal by summing the district 
populations. On these estimates the recorded figures have been expressed 
as proportions. The method is one which is evidently approximate only 
and it conceals the effect on the annual birth or death rate of the actual 
variation in their incidence throughout the decade. It is, however, the 
most satisfactory method in the circumstanoes, and is that adopted, for 
instance, in the Statistical Department of the League of Nations in 
estimating similar ratios for countries where an accurate return of the 
population in intercensal years is not available. The figures given, therefore. 


STATEMENT No. IV-10. 

Number ot females at age shown per 10,000 
females, all ages, as a percentage of the 
number of males at the same age per 
10,000 males, all ages. 


0 — 3 
5 — 10 
lO — 15 
15—20 
20 — 25 
25 — 30 
30 — 35 
35—40 
40 — 45 
45—50 
50 — 53 
55—60 
60 & over 


121 

118 


H2 111 104 


120 

122 


113 

103 

100 

ns 
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in these tables are at least comparable with those published, for other countries 
W’here accurate estimates of the population at intercensal years are not on 
record. Birth and death rates computed upon the population at the census 
of 1921 have in each case also been sho\vn for comparison with the figures 
calculated in the previous records. The estimated populations on the first 
of January at each intercensal year in each sex for each administrative 
division, excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts, are given in subsidiary table 
VII, and from these an average population has been worked out and entered 
in the table by taking an arithmetical mean of the estimated population in 
each year. The population for each division in each year has also been 
entered from the returns of vital statistics by adding to the population at 
the beginning of each year the births registered within it and subtracting 
from the sum the deaths registered during the same period. 

148. An estimate from census figures of the births and deaths, 1921-30. — 

In chapter I it has been indicated that the returns of vital occurrences fail 
to account for more than one half of the total increase in the j)oi5ulation 
between 1921 and 1931. A method was indicated in the memorandum on 
the age tables and rates and mortality at the Indian census of 1901 by which 
the census figures might be used as a test of the birth and death registration 
figures. If the effect of migration be disregarded the total pojmlation recoi’ded 
in 1931 as being aged 10 and over represents the survivors of the total 
population enumerated in 1921. The difference between them consequently 
represents the deaths during the intercensal period at average age 5 and over, 
and a comparison with the registered figures of deaths at the same ages 
suggests how far the registered figures are inaccurate. If the total recorded 
deaths are increased by the same factor which w^ould raise the registered 
deaths aged 5 and over to the figure obtained in this way from the census 
returns an estimate of the actual number of births during the decade will be 
obtained and from this figure the number of deaths can be calculated and 
ratios computed. The method is sufficiently clear from the working out of the 
calculation below. 


Comparison of estimated and registered average annual birth and death rates, 1921-1930. 

iroiE — (1) The population Is throughout Sntish Territory excluding the Cblttu'-ong Hill Tracts. 

(2) The rates are per 1,000 of the mean population bet-iveeii the census ot 1021 and 1031. 


(i) Population, 1921 

(ii) Population, 1931 

(ill) Population aged 10 and over, 1931 (survivors in 
population in 1921) 

(iv) Deaths at average age 5 and over between the census 
and 1931 — 

(i) — (iii) 

(v) Registered deaths aged 5 and over, 1921-1930 

(vi) Registered deaths all ages, 1921-1930 

(vii) Rstunated deaths all ages, 1921-1930 — 

(vi) X(iv) 

(v) 

(viii) Estimated average annual death rate — 

1,000 (vii) 

6[(i) +(it)] 

(is) Registdted average annual death rate — 

1,000 (vi) 
e[(i) + (ii)] 

(x) Estimated average annual birth rate — 

1,000 [(ii)-(i) + (vii)] 

6[(i) + (ii)] 

(xi) Registered births, 1921-1931 _ 

(xii) Registered average annual birth rate — 

1,000 (xi) 

5[(i) + (u)] 



Both sexes. 

Males. 

Pemales. 


46,522,293 

49,901,080 

24,057,936 

25,927,428 

22.464,357 

33,973,652 

1931 of 

18.551,760 

35,456,583 

10,904,823 

of 1921 



11,065,710 

5,506,176 

5,659,534 


7,745,029 

4,039,008 

3,686,021 


11,791,885 

6,183,483 

5,608,402 


16,847,109 

8,388,095 

8,460,014 


34-94 

33-50 

36-43 


24-46 

24-74 

24-15 


41-95 

41-04 

42-93 


13,255,389 

6,895,486 

6,359,883 


27-49 

27-59 

27-39 


In each case figures have been compiled for males and females as well as 
for both sexes and the average annual ratios are expressed per mille of the 
average population during the decade. For the purpose of this calculation 
the average population has been taken not from subsidiary table VII hut as 
the mean between the population of 1921 and that in 1931. Tnese figures 
19 
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suggest that for every thousand in the total population of the same sex in 
anv vear during the decade the returns of vital statistics failed to account 
during 1921 to 1931 for (a) the bii‘th of 14-46 of both sexes, 13-45 males 
and 15 -54 females and (6) the death of 10*48 or both sexes, 8-82 males and 
12-28 females. The under-estimation is in each case greater for females 
than for males but the resultant increment ratio, i.e., the average number 
per mille of the same sex who are added to the population as a result of the 
excess of births over deaths is understated more seriously for males than for 
females. 

149. Another estimate of the accuracy of the vital statistics. — ^Another 

method of estimating this same increment ratio is that described in paragraph 
35 of the census report of 1921. The method is more readily understood if 
certain symbols are used. In any area let aP represent the average population 
in any year between 1921 and 1930 ; let and ISTgi represent the natural 
population in 1921 and 1931 ; let and represent the persons born 
outside the area but enumerated within it in 1921 and 1931 ; let Egi and 
represent the persons born in the area but enumerated elsewhere in 1921 
and 1931 ; let B represent the births during 1921 to 1931 ; and let I^ne 

and represent the deaths during 1921 to 1930 of {a) persons born in 
the area and resident there at their death, (b) persons born in the area and 
resident outside it at their death and (c) persons born outside the area and 
resident in it at their death. The difference between the natural popula- 
tion in 1931 and 1921 represents the births (1921 to 1930) in the area 
minus the deaths (1921 to 1930) of persons bom in the area w'hether they 
died inside or outside it. Similarly the difference between the returns of 
births and deaths during the decade should represent the births (1921 to 
1930) in the area minus the deaths (1921 to 1930) of persons born either inside 
or outside the area but dying within it. Using the symbols above the facts 


are expressed as under : 

( 1 ) 

Excess of births over deaths=B — I)„r — (2) 


If we can obtain an estimate of Eng and E„ , then by adding Dne to (1) and 
taking E„ from (1) we shall obtain a figure actually showing what the excess 
of bii’ths over deaths purports to represent. Erom this we can calculate the 
extent to which the excess of births over deaths is under-estimated in the 
vital returns. In 1921 this was done for both sexes. It will be here extended 
to each sex. 

150- The data for the estimate. — The registration area in Bengal includes 
all British Territory except the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and all the figures 
must be made to refer to this area. An average pojDulation can be calculated 
for British Territory from the estimated population on 1st January of each 
year given in subsidiary table VII and for the Chittagong Hill Tracts from 
the figures similarly calculated. The natural population for all British 
Territory is known but neither in 1921 nor in 1931 is there a record of the 
number enumerated outside Bengal who were born in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. On the other hand the district is small and it is a reasonable, assump- 
tion that the majority of persons bom in the district are the children of 
permanent inhabitants and do not emigrate. It is consequently safe to assume 
that the error introduced will be negligible if the population born in the district 
be taken as the total “ natural population ” of the district. By subtracting 
this from the natural population of British Territory a sufficiently accurate 
estimate of the natural population of the registration area will be obtained. 
We also do not know the number dying in Bengal who were horn elsewhere 
and dying elsewhere who were bom in Bengal, Moreover,- we have no details 
of the age-distribution of those residents in Bengal born elsewhere or of 
residents elsew'here born in Bengal. A rough estimate, however, of the age- 
distribution can be made on general grounds. It was assumed in 1921 that 
about one-fourth of each group showed the same age-distribution as the 
general population of Bengal and that the remaining three-fourths were 
between 20 and 40 years old. Ho better assumption can be proposed now 
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and. tliere is probably no better assumption for each sex in each group. It will 
be modified, however, to exclude from consideration ages 0 — 5 and 6o and 
over : the proportion of immigrants at these ages is probably negligible. An 

estimate of the mortality of each group (i.e., aged 5 — 65 and aged 20 40) 

during the decade can be framed by using the mortality rates deduced bv the 
Government of India Actuary from the census figures'of 1021. No rates are 
given for the total population of Bengal but on the assumption that the 
immigrants contain about 4 Hindus to every Muslim a weighted rate can be 
got from the mortality rates for each sex in the Actuary’s report. The actual 
number living in each group in each year is not known but a reasonable 
average can be taken as half the aggregate of the numbers at each census, 
i.e., ^ (I2i-|“l3i) and (E^i+Eai). 


151. The calculation. — Applying tJiis method the calculation is as 
follows : — 


Xatiiral population in Sritish Territniy. 1921 
Bengal boin population of Chittagong Hill Tiacts, 1921 
^ 2-1 (the difference) 

Hatm.U population in Teintory, 1931 

Bengal born population of Chittagong Hill Tracts 1931 
Ng.! (the difference) 

Fcisoua in British Territory boin out&idc British Tcintoiy, 1921 
reraons in Chittagcnig Hill Tracts born outside British Territory, 1921 
t2i (the diffcreiice) 

Persons m British Territory horn outside British Temtoiy, 1931 
Persons m Chittagong Hill Tracts bom outside British Toriitoiy, 1931 
13 ^ (the difference) 

Persons outside British Temtorj,' boin in British Tenitorj, 1921 E31 

Persons outside British Terrltoiy horn in British Teintory, 1931 E®p 

Average population, 1921-1930, in British Territory minus C H Tracts , 

ICortauty rate, 5-65, deduced fxoin census of 1921 . . ^5-65 

Mortality rate, 20-40, deduced from census of 1921 ^20-40 

®ir 


Average annual increment latio from census returns per 1,000 of the total popu- 
lation of the same sex 

Average annual inclement ratio fioni vital returns per 1,000 of the total popula- 
tion of the same sex .... 

The average annual extent to which the vital returns underestimated the exctss 
of births over deaths m 1921-30 


Both sexes. 

45.582 0 
173 3 
45.408 7 

50,191 0 
213 0 
49.978 0 

1,881 8 
-6 

1,881 0 

1,821 0 
1 0 

1,820-0 
768 0 
1,083-7 
47,977 5 


411 4 
207-2 

9-10 

3-05 

6-05 


Malts 

J3,321-0 


7 

1 3i'3 0 


Females 

22,1?1 II 

24 347 O 
05-7 
24,243 3 
rj7s ij 


2 116 

ZSO 3 
123 1 


.143 r. 

5 

543 U 
290 0 
422 9 
23, lie 8 

2 ,j20 
2 273 
131-1 
84-1 


9 43 


S-74 

3-23 

5-49 


152. The methods of check discussed. — The result of this calculation 
suggests a very much more serious degree of under-statement than is to be 
deduced from the previous calculation. Neither calculation can make any 
preferential claim to superior accuracy, since the first disregards the effect 
of migration and the second makes an entirely arbitrary estimate of the 
allowance for deaths amongst the immigrant population into Bengal and 
the emigrant pox3ulation out of Bengal. It is, however, probable that the 
figures obtained by the second method err on the side of excess, since the 
reduction of immigration probably occurred very much nearer to the end of 
the decade than has been allowed for. The curtailment of industrial enter- 
prise in the jute mills led, for instance, to the discharge of a very large nnmber 
of immigrant labourers immediately preceding the census and it is not 
impossible that a considerable proportion of the decrease in the aggregate 
figures of immigrants occurred after the period to which the vital statistics 
refer. If allowance were made for such a consideration, there would 
clearly be a reduction in the figures for the increase due to excess of births 
over deaths since a larger reduction would be made on account of immigrants 
d 3 rLng in Bengal. It is, however, unlikely that upon any reasonable 
assumption this allowance would be increased to as much as three or more 
times than made at present which would he necessary in order to bring 
the estimated average annual increment ratio into line with that calculated 
on the first method. The fact that at the end of the decade there were fewer 
immigrants enumerated in Bengal than at the beginning suggests, however, 
that the calculations by the first method are at least no greater than they 
would be, ii due allowance could be made for vital occurrences amongst the 
immigrant population, and the results obtained by the first enquiry may 
therefore be taken as representing the smallest extent to which it is likely 
that the increment ratio is underestimated by the vital statistics. 
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DIAGRAM No. IV-8. 


Number of births annually reported per 1,000 living of the same sex in each administrative division, 1921 to 1939. 


Note — T iw* ratio’ ai- 


('rojxiiutc'i! nil the (■‘stimatfil populatjon i 
from one cmsus to the iie'ct 


OP l3t Janian' of each vear calculated on the assumption of a uniform annual rate of change 
(rigures for fchrttagonfi Hill TracU are not on record ) 


Reference to Divisions 


All Bengal Eurdiian Dn. Presidency Dn. Rajshahi Dn. Dacca Divn. Chittagpng Dn. 



153. Annua} recorded birth rates by divisions, 1921-1930.— Subsidiary 
table VIII shows the births by sexes annually reported in each division and 
gives the buth rates calculated on both the methods indicated for each 
division. The figures in the last part of this table are plotted in diagram No. 
IV-8. In each 1,000 of the population the difference in the method of 

calculation results in a difierence of 1 in the 
average birth rate for males, and 0 *8 in the 
average birth rate for females. As is to be 
expected, the variation increases towards 
the end of the decade being as much as 1 -7 
and 1*4 per miUe of the total population in 
the case of males and females respectively. 
In both sexes the period 1923, 1924 and 
1926 shows the highest average birth rate 
throughout the whole decade, and the lowest 
was recorded in 1930. Between the divi- 
sions there are considerable variations. In 
general, the birth rate for males was low in 
the Presidency and Chittagong Divisions 
and high in the Burdwan and RajshaM 
Divisions. Por females the birth rate was consistently lowest in the 
Chittagong Division, and, in general, was highest in the Rajshahi Division, 


STATEMENT No. IV-11. 

Female birth rate per thousand as a percentage 
of male birth rate per thousand by adminis- 
trative divisions annually, 1921 to 1930. 



1921 99 3 90 8 107 C 102 0 90 >7 91*4 

3922 98 8 90-3 100 3 100-7 95 9 90 3 

1923 98 3 98-0 107 0 101 3 96 6 91-6 

1924 98 r 98 -3 107 7 100 -7 97 3 91 8 

1925 98 -6 97 S 107 6 100 -7 05 -4 90 -S 

1926 99 2 9S -7 lOS 1 100 -7 96 4 90 -7 

1927 88 9 98 0 lOS-2 100-9 95 8 89 9 

1928 99-0 97-9 108 6 100 3 96 0 90-1 

1929 99 3 99-7 lOS-4 100-0 90-2 90-5 

1930 98 8 99 -2 107 5 100 8 97 -1 01 -9 

••Esduding Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
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DIAGRAM No. IV-9. 

Number of births annuaify reported in each 
sex per 1,000 married females aged 15-40, 
1921 to 1930. 

yoTE — h.rths are by the coiitiruous, 

icmale by the brok<'n line. The jnset shows the 
number of female lurtiis per 1,000 male births. 
The rates are ealrulated on an estimate of the manber 
or females aged 15-40 on the 1st January of each j ear 
a<>3uming a uniform annual rat** of change in the 
niimhers between one census and the next (Figures 
for Calcutta, Malda, Noakhali and Chittagong Hill 
Tracts are not considered ) 


The graph plotted at the right-hand side of diagram No. IV-S illustrates 
statement No. IV-11, in which the female rate is shown as a percentage 

of the male rate. Only in the Presidency and 
STATEMENT No. iv-12. Rajshahi Divisions was the female rate higher 

Number of births annually report- than the male rate. On the average the variation 
ed in each sex per 1,000 married in the proportions is extremely small and runs only 
females aged 1 5-40 with female between 98 ‘6 and 99 *7, but between the different 
ratio as a percentage of male divisions there is a very considerable difference, 
ratio, 1921-1930. year 1927 

ISTotb — T he lates are calculated on an +,110 ■rfhtio ITT Chit- m.„m » ... .. 

estimate of the number of females aged iettiu JUi DIAGRAM No. IV-9. 

15-40 on the 1st January of each year taffOTlo- DlVlSlOn 

assuming a uniform rate of change in the ioxuj. x j - .. 

numbers of the same ages betw'een one wfi fic! Inw Number Of births annuaify reported in each 

census and the next Calcutta, Malda, ^ ^ j 

Noakliali and the Chittagong Hill Tracts QQ .Q orid ill th© P®** married females aged 15-40, 

aie omitted fiom the calculation ^5 chixfj. oyc 

TT.Mn 1 * next year the 

vn+im'n +b#^ Pvi^<5T- Note —M ale h.rths are shown by the coiitirnous, 

^ aceofm^a raXlO m Ln© jrreSl" ^y the broken line. The inset shows the 

** male ratio dp'Tir'Tr number of female hirtlis per 1,000 male births. 

Annual * ^ Oency J^ivrsion arp ealrulated on an estimate of the number 

averaea 8a<9 78 5 92 5 wn <a « 111 crH A*? ot females aged 15-40 on the 1st January of each jear 

average S4 a 78 s aa * WaS aS mgJJ. as a-^suming a uniform annual rate of change in the 

1921 86 7 80 7 93 1 1 Oft -fi 7 '<i+in numbers between one census and the next (Figures 

1922 85 0 78 4 92 2 J-UO O. J. lie XciLKJ (Calcutta, Malda, Noakhali and Chittagong Bill 

^924 is 9 82 5 ol I WaS mOSt COU- Tracts are not considered ) 

1926 il 3 73 3 92 7 Stailt ill th© 4 It ' 

IIU U t It i I? i Dacca and Chit- f\ i 1 i 1 ‘ 

1030 75 5 69 8 111 tagOHg DivisionS 9oJ — I- r -\n — — — ^ — — I — 

where it showed _ / V ‘ L 

a range of between 1 *9 per cent, and 2 / i I j | j 

per cent. s® j V — ' — i ^ — j"®® 

154. Birth rate per 1,000 Child-bearing ~v 1/ \ ! A T 

females . — An estimate of the fertility of 4 : A " i — 

the population in some respects more signi- j\/ j\; :/i\! — 

ficant can be obtained from a consideration j i ,f^ ! \; i/ \ 

of the annually reported births per 1,000 S4-J — ! — ^ — X — y— j — \ s4 

married females aged 15 to 40. Such an J j, i ’,i I \ — f | i __ 

estimate eliminates differences due to varia- j , ; ! 1 1 i I j |\ 

tions in the sex and age distribution and 82 - — — j — — — A as 

shows a comparison of the fecundity of J I ' t i i j 1 \ _ 

that x)art of the population which is actually \ i ! | \ ; ■ ' \ 

capable of child-bearing. The ratios are so | j — j — — i — j — 

shown in the accompanying statement No. J | | \ 1 1 _ 

IV-12. The method on which they have 1 I « I j !, I \ 

been calculated is indicated in the heading 1 — 1 : \ 

of the statement. In a later paragraph in J 1 | j . I ' r \ _ 

dealing with sex and age s]pecilic death rates ' > i | '' • / i 1 

further details are given of the method by 76 ; — j — ; — — j 7 ]':' j r 

w^hich the numbers aged 15-^ in^ each _ 1 > j : 'i‘ 1 - ‘ L 

year have been estimated. The figures t ■ j i r ! I \ T .,-. [ '■ ; 

shown in the statement are plotted in 74-- q\ LJ ' [ : I b 

diagram No. IV-9. The same features as = W \ A i _ 

are shown in diagram No. IV-8 for the T I v ^ Y.^ / 

average ^of each sex here reappear, but by 72 — J, M ] M ' X 
referring the rates for both sexes to the Ssssasaaas 

same standard the excess of th^ male birth j | [ | T j j [ 

rate is more clearly indicated. The diagram 70 -^ — ^ — 4- — | — j-j — J J, 

inset, which represents the last column in sisliislll 
statement, shows the female ratio as a 
percentage of the male ratio and indicates 

clearly the general trend to a reduction in the proportion of female 
born to male. At the heginifing of the decade the proportion was 93 *1 but 
the average was no more than 92 *4, and in I92o, 1927 and 1928 it was only 
92 or less. A period of one decade is hardly long enough to supply material 
upon which to base a convincing deduction as to the trend of the birth rate, 
but the figures for the increase in the excess of males over females in the 
recorded census figures given in chapter V and illustrated by diagram 
No. V-3, shows that the tendency is genuine. 
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DIAGRAM No. iv- 10 . 155 Proportloii of 

children to child- 
hearing females. — 

The number of chil- 
dren less than 10 
years old per 100 
married females aged 
15 to 40 also gives an 
index of the compara- 
tive fecundity of the 
population. For the 
census of 1911, 1921 
and 1931 these figures 
are given in subsi- 
diary table V for each 
district as well as by 
religions in each divi- 
sion, and they can 
be compared with a 
similar ratio of the 
number of children 
aged less than 10 per 
100 persons of both 
sexes aged 15 to 40. 
The map, reproduced 
as diagram No. IV-10, 
illustrates the ratios 
calculated on the 
number of married 
females aged 15 to 40. 
It is highest in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(207). In Gooch Behar 

and Sikkim the ratio is between 190 and 199, and 

in Darjeeling and Malda it is between 185 and diagram No. iv-ii. 

190. In general, the ratio is highest in Eastern Number of children under io years 
Bengal and the eastern part of Northern Bengal, *>^ age per loo married females 

and as a general statement it may be said to ®sed 15-40 in certain religions, 

increase in proportion as one moves from west to isn-issi. 
east. In Burdwan Division on the average it is 
only 148, being least in Burdwan, Hooghly and 
jVIidnapore. In Central Bengal it is 165 although 
in the districts of Khulna and Calcutta it is even 
lower than in any other part of the province. In 
North Bengal it is comparatively^ low in Jalpai- 
guri, Dina j pur, Bogra and Rajshahi but on the 
average is 175. In the Dacca Division and the 
Chittagong Division it is in each case 178, although 
in Chittagong district it has a proportion only just 
higher than in Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri. Diagram 
No. IV-11 illustrates the trend of this ratio since 
1911 in the principal religions. Amongst the 
Hindus it has remained constant at the last two 
census counts, but between 1911 and 1921 in 
each religion and between 1921 and 1931 amongst 
both -Muslims and tribals as well as in the average 
of all rehgions there has been a decline. On the 
average the ratio was 181 in 1911 but had declined 
to 172 in 1921, and is now no more than 170. 

Figures for castes similar to those here referred to 
are given in subsidiary table IV where soi*ters’ iso 
age-groups are used. Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians as well as Baidyas appear together with 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
AGED LESS THAN 10 
PER 100 MARRIED FEMALES 
AGED 15—40, 1931 




\ (Note. — ^The inset shows Calcutta) 

^ Per 100 Pei 100 

less tlian ISO 1 1 175-180 I. 1 ! .1 1 J 

> 150-160 180-185 

\ 160-170^^0 185-190 

I 170-175 U ‘ I-LlJ 190-200 

200 and over 


' i ' • ' • ■^'S- VTl ''' MYMENSINGH - . 

j jCr* rajshahi, I y 


^ rHADii tMJ.U 

-^^URDWAN ^ - I. - 2/Vl 

PA -3 




"-^OOGHLVr ^ , 

ifV— .JcALCUTtA 
=ORE i PARGANaA 
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Chakmas and Tiparas as having a high proportion of children. Brahmans 
and Kayasthas come with aborigines like Santals and backward classes like 
the Namasudras, the Jalia Kaibarttas and Jogis in 

a group which also has a high proportion. The statement No. iv-13. 
proportion is lowest amongst the Brahmos of those Proportion of persons over so per 
groups shown. The proportion of children to those 100 aged is-4o, 1931 . 

aged 15-4:0 in the whole population is 68 and has xatiir.ii ann admimstra- iraie re- 
not varied since 1921 but is lower than in 1911 (76). 

In Japan in 1925 it was 67, but in the United Bengal 4 4 

States of America in 1930 it was only 58 and it west Bengal . . 4 4 

was as low as 45 in England and Wales in 1921. burd wax division 4 4 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

BURDWAN DIVISION 


156. Longevity. — Subsidiary table V also gives Midnapnre t 4 

figures from which the extent of longevity can be HowTah . 4 f 

gauged between different parts of the province and central Bengal 4 4 

different religions and can be compared for the bbbsidrncy division 4 4 

years 1911, 1921 and 1931. Comparison is by the 3 2 

proportion of persons of each sex aged 60 and over Mur^hi.iabad t 5 

to those in the same sex aged 15-40. Figures KhXa 5 t 

shown in the table give for each of the years •'*orth Bengal , 4 3 

illustrated the proportions per 100 of the same sex. ^ 

In general there has been a considerable decline at diSpJt^ I | 

each successive census. Had the figures been DaijeefmR 1 4 

combined in previous returns on the same principle ^ ^ 

as that adopted in 1931, it would have been Mauu t 1 

expected that the numbers over 60 would be some- ^^ooch behar state 4 3 

what reduced but that a still further reduction J ^ 

would be effected amongst those aged 15-40 smce Daera * 5 J 

a largernumber giving their age as 15 should have ranappr”**^ 4 I 

been allocated to the group 10-15 and taken chi¥tTgoW nivisiox . 3 

away from the group 15-40 than either the Tipreia . 4 3 

number of those added to this group who gave • t 3 

their age as 40 or taken from the group 60 and ® 

added to the group 55-60 who gave their age as sikkim 77 

60. It would consequently be expected that iijion 

the same method of coinx>osing age groups the 
STATEMENT No. I v-1 4. proportions in 1921 and 1911 shown in tliis part 

Pronnrfinn 00 subsidiary table V would have been rather 

proportion Of persons over 60 per , _ . j. i t 

100 aged 15 - 40 , 1931 . larger than they are. This accentuates the dechne 

> e » ■ • numbers between 1921 and 1931. But a 

I Natural diMsion Male Fe- compaiison of the actiial pToportions of the popiila- 
male tioii distributed by age-groups shows that such a 
^ All Bengal 4 4 decline is not necessarily due to a decrease in 

< I PreSeTcy 4 4 longevity. Although there are a considerably 

^ Dacca®'*'' 5 4 larger number in each 10,000 of the same sex under 

Aii^B^nga^^ 4 3 now than they were in 1921, some part of this 

E BurTwan ! 4 4 inci’ease is undoubtedly due to the method of 

1 Ralshahf^ 4 3 obtaining the age groups and what is more signi- 

* Chittagong 4 3 ficant Is that in both sexes there is an appreciable 

All Bengal .. 4 4 increase in the proportion of persons in the group 

I " 4 4 15-40 in spite of the fact that this group in 1931, 

i 5 5 as has been indicated above, excludes a number of 

Chittagong 5 4 persous uctually included in the figures of 1921. 

^Burd*™ 4 5 In diagram Ho. IV-12 the figm'es illustrated are 

1 Rljshahf^ I 3 not those directly taken from subsidiary table V 

^ cffigong 4 4 bnt those shown in the accompanjdng statement 

No. IV-IB. Statement No. IV-14 shows similar 


STATEMENT No. IV-14. 
Proportion of persons over 60 per 
100 aged 15-40, 1931. 


All Bengal 

Burdwan 
Presidency 
Rajshahi 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
All Bengal 
Burdwan 
Presidency 
Rajshahi 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
All Bengal 
Burdwan 
Presidency 
Rajshahi 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
All Bengal 
Burdwan 
Presidency 
Rajshahi 
Dacca 
Chittagong 


figures by religions. Both statements show the proportion of the total 
population aged 15-40 which in each sex is aged 60 and over. There are 8 
persons of both sexes per 100 of the total population in the whole of Bengal 
compared with 20 in Japan in 1925, 24 in England and Wales in 1921 and 36 
in the United States of America in 1930. The proportions are fairly evenly 
distributed between the sexes but in general a larger contribution is mad© by 
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females in the Bui'dwan DiYision and in parts of the Presidency Division than 
elsewhere. Amongst jMiislims in whom the total number in both sexes 
is less than in the other religions a greater proportion of those aged 60 


DIAGRAM No. IV-12. 

Number aged 60 and over per too of the total population aged 15-40, 1931. 

IfoTE —Males are shox»n on the left females on the right. The inset ‘■hows Calcutta. 



and over is contributed by males. In Sikkim the incidence of longevity 
IS relatively high amongst both sexes but elsewhere the proportions 
contributed by each sex differ considerably from district to district. The 
mrgest proportion to the total at the highest ages is made by males in the 
f i^ulna, Dacca and Chittagong and by females in the districts 

01 Birbhum, Bankura, Nadia and Mursliidabad. In both sexes the propor- 
^ons are cc^paratively low in Calcutta, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur. 
mndus m Dacca and Chittagong and those of tribal religions in Burdwan 
have an ^ aggregate larger^ proportion in both sexes calculated in this manner, 
ine variations in longevity estimated on this method show very much the 
same variations in 1931 as in mi when it was highest amongst males in 
the lower delta, m Noakhali, Chittagong and Dacca and amongst females 
m the north and western districts, particularly in Nadia. 
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157. Annual recorded death rates by divisions, 1921-1930 . — ^Tlie number 
of deaths annually reported and the death rate per 1,000 in each sex in cacli 
division are shown in subsidiary table IX and the ratios shown in the last 


DIAGRAM No. IV-13. 


Number of deaths annually reported per 1,000 living of the same sex in each administrative division, 1921 to 1930. 


Note —The ratios aie comipterl upon the estiinatcd pmiulation on 1st Janusiir of each year cak-nlated on the jt.sumptioii of u uiiii.jriii annual rate of 
change from one census to the next. (Figures for Chittagong Uill Tracts are not on recoid ) 


All Bengal . 


Lerereaoe i 


Presidency Dn. Hajshahi ] 


Dacca Dim. Cbittagong Dn. 



portion of this table are illustrated in diagram No. IV-13. In both sexes 
the lowest death rate was recorded in the year 1930 and the decade is one 
in which the returned death rate on the whole shows a decided decline. It 
was highest in both sexes in 1921 and between this year and 1930 the curves 
of each sex show two peaks, one in 1923 for females and 1924 for males, and 
a second in 1927 for both sexes. On the average the death rate reported 
was lowest in both sexes in Chittagong, where also on the average the lowest 
annual birth rate was reported and where the rate of increase in the total 
population has been very much higher than in any other division. It was 
highest in both sexes in the Rajshahi Division and higher in the Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions than in Dacca. The Rajshahi Division where the 
average rate was highest shows the widest divergences from the average trend 
from year to year in the whole province, but in general the curve follows a 
line RiTYiilar to that for the average. In Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 
the peak in the curve for both sexes occurs in 1926 a year earlier than in the 
average curve. In the other divisions the corresponding peak is in 1928. 
In the Chittagong Division the highest rate was in 1922 and not as elsewhere 
in 1921, The graph plotted on the right-hand side of this diagram and 
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iilurft rating statement JSTo. IV-15 indicates the comparative incidence of the 
death rate hetween the sexes. From 1922 to 1924 when the rate was rela- 


tivelv liigli amongt-t males it was 
comparatively low amongst females 
in ahno>st all divisions. The years 
1927 and 1928 showed a compara- 
tively high mortality for both 
sexes, huf proiDortionately more 
serious in the ease of females, and 
the rate Avas considerably in excess 
of the male rate in the next year 
1929. The female ratio is least 
in comparison with the male ratio 
in Cliittagong Division and greatest 
in the Presidency Division. 


STATEMENT No. IV-1S. 


Female death rate as a percentage of male death rate in 
each administrative division annually, 1921-1930. 


^Bengal. Biirclwaxi Pre"?!- JD.icfA 

ilency 


*Cluita- 

gong 


Annual 

average 97 6 98 4 104 2 97 2 94 7 93 6 


1921 


192J 

192* 

1925 

192C 


1027 

1928 


1929 

1930 


97 1 96 5 102 4 97 6 

94 2 93 O 100 4 93 O 

95 0 05 2 100 4 90 5 

92 4 9> 0 90 0 90 8 

95 2 97 O 104 1 93 7 

97 5 100 2 100 2 95 7 

100 4 102 J 107 5 99 0 

101 3 100 4 100 4 101 4 

102 8 101 4 110 0 102 S 

100 9 102 3 107 7 101 O 


91 6 
91 b 
90 8 
95 4 


93 1 
90 3 
8S 7 
88 3 
90 8 
04 2 
07 0 
07 1 
97 1 


♦Excluding Chittagong Hill Tiaots 


lo8. Death rates for Muslims and Hindus by sexes, 1921-1930. The 

death rates in each sex for Muslims and Hindus have been calculated for 
each year and shown in statement No. IV-16. For the computation of these 
ratios the population in each religion in the whole of the registered area has 
been calculated for the 1st of January in each year on the usual assumption 


STATEMENT No. IV-16. 


DIAGRAM No. IV-14. 


Number of deaths annually report- 
ed per thousand living of each 
sex, Muslims and Hindus, with 
female rate as a percentage of 
male rate, 1921-1930. 

XuTB — The r.itea aie coiniiutyd on 
the t^tiniited population on l&t Junu- 
arv ot eath vear calculated on the 
uesumiition that the nuinbere in eaUi 
ses changed at a unilonn late iioiu one 
rnisu- to the next 


Heath rate Female 

, * > rate as 

Male Fem.ile a poi- 
centage 
ot male 
rate 

MUSLIM. 

Annual 

average 24 9 23 8 95 9 

1921 .10 2 29 (I 90 II 

1922 20 0 21 0 92 3 

1020 20 * 24 0 93 2 

1924 20 7 2.1 9 b9 5 

102.5 25 1 23 2 92 4 

1920 23 -7 22 0 93 4 

1927 2* 1 23 9 99 2 

1923 24 2 24 1 99 U 

1920 21 8 22 3 102 3 

19.10 20 7 20 1) 99 5 


Annual 

average 

1921 

1922 
1921 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 
1920 
1930 


24 6 100 5 

39 4 98 7 

21 4 90 8 

24 2 98 0 

24 3 95 7 

23 7 98 3 

24 7 101 3 

25 2 lua 3 

24 0 103 8 

22 5 1U5 4 

21 5 1U3 9 


Number of deaths annually reported per 1,000 of each 
sex, Muslim and Hindu, 1921 to 1930. 

note — T he inset ahowB the female latio as a poiccutage ol the 
male ratio 



that the changes betiveen tw'o census years took 2 )lace at a uniform annual 
rate, and the general features revealed by diagram No. IV-13 are also showm 
in diagram No. IV- U illustrating this statement. In general, the recorded 
death rate was higher for males and lower for females amongst Muslims than 
amongst Hindus. In both sexes in each religion it was lower in 1930 than 
at any other period and showed a general decline interrupted by two increases, 
years 1923 and 1924: and another between the years 1926 
and 1928. The last column of the statement illustrated by the diagram inset 
m diagram No. IV-14: shows the ralative incidence of mortality in each year 
between females and males of the same religion. Amongst Muslims female 
mortality compared with male mortality is proportionately less than amongst 
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the Hindus. In both religions the general trend illustrated in the similar 
portion of diagram Ho. IV-14 has been towards an increase in the j^roportion 
borne by the female rate to the male rate. Amongst Hindus since 1926 and 
amongst the Muslims in the year 1929 the female ratio was actually higher 
than the male. 

159. Calculation of sex and age specific death rates hy divisions, 1921- 
1930. — Statement Ho. TV- 17 shows for each administrative division the 
sex and age specific death rates for each year, 1921-1030, with an average 


STATEMENT No, IV-17. 

Age and sex specific death rates per miiie by administrative divisions, 1921-1930. 


5-10 10-15 15-20 20-30 30-40 40-60 50-00 fiO 


5-10 10-15 15-20 20-30 


Average, 

1921-30 


65 2 13 6 10 0 13 -7 14 4 17 -6 22 *6 35 2 74 8 i 

so 5 17 0 12 7 17 S 19 2 23 3 28 9 43 8 81 3 

89 0 14-1 10 9 14 9 15 7 19 1 23 7 36 0 69 4 

70 2 14 8 11 4 15 1 15 2 18 0 22 7 35 0 69 2 


67 5 14 4 11 9 16 

65 9 13 9 10 4 13 

64 9 13 0 9 S 12 

60 6 13 9 9 6 13 

60 9 13 0 9 1 12 

58 1 11 2 7 2 10 

54 0 10 6 68 9 


12 7 17 5 19 2 23 3 28 9 43 8 81 3 70 1 14 4 

0 9 14 9 15 7 19 1 23 7 38 0 69 4 56 0 11 8 

11 4 15 1 15 2 18 0 22 7 35 0 69 2 61 0 12 7 

19 16 3 16 2 19 2 23-7 35 9 73 2 57 4 12 1 

0 4 13 9 14 4 17 2 21 8 33 S 72 6 57 6 12 3 

9 5 12 7 13 4 16 6 21 1 33 4 75 3 56 3 11 7 

9 6 13 3 14 0 IT 2 22 2 34 9 79 9 53 7 12 8 

91 12 6 13 7 17 3 22 4 35 1 77 6 53 0 12 3 


Average, 1921-30 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1025 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Average, 1921*30 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Average, 1921-30 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


0 4 11 2 14 8 20 0 32 3 75 4 51-1 10 8 

98 10 6 13 7 19 7 32 1 74 3 47-5 10 3 


27 1 34 1 35 2 113 3 

19 4 24 2 38 4 82 3 

17 5 22 4 37 4 83 4 

18 4 23 6 38 9 &>7 & 

1.5 7 21 1 36 0 S4 .'i 

16 3 21 6 37 4 b9 b 

16 4 22 2 38 5 93 5 

16-7 22 9 38 a 89 8 
13 9 19 7 34 2 83 b 

13 1 19 3 34 1 S6 1 


10 8 24 1 31 3 
15 S 18 8 24 3 
14 1 16 4 21 S 


15 1 18 3 24 3 

16 1 18 1 24 8 

13 8 17 1 22 8 
12 7 10 4 22 9 
12 2 14 7 21 3 


11 9 20 0 22 5 
10 1 16 6 18 1 
10 0 16 4 1T-S 

10 0 17-1 18 4 

9 1 IS 6 16 6 
87 15 2 16-5 

9 0 16 6 18-5 

8 7 16 5 18 7 

6 9 14 1 16 2 

6 4 12 6 14 5 


73 6 15 2 
59 7 11 9 

74 2 15 2 

61 4 13 4 
6«-l 14 5 


18 4 20 6 31 -4 67 5 

23 8 26 6 39 7 74 6 

19 1 21 0 31 3 60 6 

17 9 20 0 30 S 59 6 

18 6 20 3 30 0 60 6 

17 2 19 0 28 7 63 8 

17 4 19 4 30 0 68 4 

19 0 20 6 32 0 73 2 

19 2 21 2 31-9 71 3 

16 9 19 0 29 7 71 6 

15 3 18 4 30-0 71 4 

17 1 21 0 33 2 75 3 

25 0 30 S 47 7 On 0 

15 4 27 9 32 5 b5‘b 

16 0 19 1 30 4 bri b 

17 1 20 2 33 1 6<» 7 

15 7 17 0 20 5 b7 7 

10 5 2it .3 32 0 7b 7 

17 (I 19 h 44 1 M II 

lb ') 20 4 34 0 77 


20 0 20 3 74 8 

22 4 35 -7 84 I 

23 3 35 2 82 b 

22 8 3.3 3 77 4 

21 7 34 S 8.3 b 
21 0 33 U 77 Q 


30 0 SO -.3 40 b 

24 3 20 0 J4 b 

25 2 26 S .37 U 

26 6 28 5 J7 II 
21 4 25 3 34 7 
24-4 24-5 JS 8 

24 4 24-7 S4 1 

25 it 26 7 36 1 
21 8 21 6 35 U 
2IJ-4 25-3 35 7 


27-5 iV5 0 
27 2 b5 7 
25 0 63-7 


Average, 1921*30 

1921 


15 1 15 0 

14 H 13 8 
11 2 12 8 
9 1 10 4 

11 1 11 6 


47 S in 0 
46 3 11 6 
42 8 1(1 7 


‘"Excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts 


11 9 15 n 
9 3 12 6 
b'5 10 6 


for the decade. In subsidiary table X similar figures have been worked 
out from the reported deaths by two methods of calculation. The first, 
corresponding to that previously used in census returns, estimates the death 
rate per 1,000 of those recorded as living at the age-groups concerned in the 
previous census population. It is, however, clear that a calculation of 
proportions upon these figures is bound to be to some extent inaccurate 
owing to the change in the composition of the age-groups. The most 
satisfactory method of calculating the proportions from year to year would 
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bo tii-ht to <.»btc\iii ail accurate eatimate of the composition of each age-groiip 
at tlie bogiuning of each year concerned and then to calculate the ratios upon 
tlie mini]^ers so determined. This is tlie method which is employed by the 

Hegistrar-General in 

STATEMENT No. IV-18. _ ~ ^ „ 

Age specific death rate for females as a percentage of that for males by 
administrative divisions, 1921-1930. 

A{a‘ primp. 


.'j-Ul in-lj 15-20 20-3(1 J0-4U 40-50 50-(>0 (50 


Average, 1921-30 87 7 89 -7 91 7 119 1 125 0 105 1 90 9 89 2 90 1 


1921 
1822 
Jj 1923 
1924 
as 1925 
3= 1926 
U1 1927 
ea 1928 
* 1929 

1930 


94 8 
S4-1 
36 9 

35 0 
87 4 

36 7 
38 6 

87 0 

88 0 
88 0 


84 7 

83 7 
85-8 

84 0 
88 5 
90 0 
92 1 
94 6 

96 4 

97 2 


93 7 

92 7 
87 7 
84 0 
87 S 
91 6 

93 8 
95 6 
95 8 

94 1 


114 3 

111 4 
108 6 
104 9 

112 2 
119 7 
124 8 
131 0 
135 6 
128 6 


117 2 
115 3 
115 1 
113 6 
115 3 
123 1 
132 1 
136 5 
144 6 
136 8 


Average, 1921-30 
1021 
1022 
1021 
1021 
1025 
102 (! 

102T 

102a 

1929 

lO.UI 


Average, 1921-30 

^ 1021 

S 1022 

S 1024 
Q 1025 
= 102'5 

11, IT 

“ lolA 

“ 1029 
“■ 1020 

Average, 1921-30 

. 1021 
= 1922 
5 102J 
5 1924 
S 1025 


l')2>' 

1920 

1920 

Average, 1921-30 . 

1921 
5022 
102 t 
1021 
1025 
l'i2(, 

1927 

192rt 

1920 


Average, 1921-30 

1921 

1922 
1921 
1921 
192 '> 

192(1 


87 a 102 6 99 5 115 5 114 7 


bti .5 1)5 5 103 4 

S4 1 ftfi 7 100 9 
8(i 5 191 8 100 0 
80 2 97 4 91 O 

87 8 102 8 100 O 

87 8 105 2 101 1 

91 7 104 1 97 7 

S3 1 107 7 97 7 

88 4 107 4 101 4 
90 9 107 0 101 5 


89 2 

SO 1 
S4 0 
SO 3 


94 2 


93 4 

9S 8 


is(5 7 103 0 

86 8 85 9 


85 0 
93 0 

04 O 
00 1 
90 4 

05 9 


107 . 
106 0 
109 2 
lOH 0 
113 5 

118 7 
117 1 
128 3 
12 )> 0 
122 1 

127 3 

119 5 


111 .3 
125 2 
130 1 
129 6 


107 O 

107 2 

108 8 
lOf) 1 
108 0 
115 5 
US 8 
123 0 
129 7 
122 4 


102 1 
100 0 
99 4 
96 9 
100 0 
104 8 

110 5 

111 0 
114 2 
111 7 

08 7 
94 4 
94 8 
91 4 
94 O 
100 0 
101 2 

103 t> 
101 2 

104 3 
102 2 


92 0 
88 B 
88 1 
85 7 
87 2 

91 9 

92 8 

94 6 

95 0 

93 4 


90 6 

86 9 

87 1 
83 6 
85 7 


00 9 

92 0 

93 5 


91 6 
87 3 
86 1 
82 8 
87 9 


90 6 85 3 84 1 

90 3 80 4 80 2 
113 2 84 6 79 7 

85 2 81 2 78 t> 
85 3 85 1 79 3 


88 r, 
8.8 1 
84 2 


127 1 108 6 


119 1 
119 6 
118 4 
114 7 
110 2 
129 1 
1,14 4 
1.13 3 
145 7 
137 7 


93 7 112 3 126 6 


92 3 
92 6 
00 1 


80 S 
8S 0 
89 0 


82 2 100 0 

81 "j 100 8 

S4 0 87 5 

80 2 85 7 

82 9 83 0 

84 4 89 3 

SO 0 04 0 

89 3 101 8 
03 5 99 0 


112 8 
lOO 4 
108 1 
99 0 
103 2 
111 0 
121 O 
121 2 
123 2 


84 0 

80 1 


88 8 

02 3 
87 0 
83 a 
81 J 
80 9 
b(, 8 


84 4 

84 1 
81 O 

89 4 

80 O 
8,5 4 
b7 3 
80 O 
S7 1 

85 3 


91 3 140 4 

92 2 - - 

94 1 

95 7 


82 8 84 7 1Q9 8 

89 3 88 3 1(15 9 

84 1 82 2 103 8 

91 4 

94 (» 
10(5 3 
114 3 
1(.I0 9 
124 O 
122 4 


110 7 

113 2 
117 5 
107 9 

114 7 
117 9 
128 8 
174 0 
140 0 
135 0 


128 3 140 2 

120 4 131 0 

115 (» 125 4 

111 8 124 5 

■ “ • 120 9 

120 H 
1*3> 2 
149 0 
15b 1 
173 0 
158 5 

120 7 

108 3 


106 2 
105 3 
101 8 
98 3 
103 5 
109 8 
113 3 
111 7 

117 7 

118 4 

108 4 

109 1 
101 7 
105 0 

09 6 
101 2 
103 4 

113 0 
117 1 
117 2 102 9 

114 0 101 2 


80 6 

89 4 
93 3 

90 5 

89 a 


03 9 
100 0 
94-8 
98 0 

98 6 
98 4 

95 9 

96 1 
00 5 
90 4 
95 0 
07 3 


England and Wales. 
It cannot be api^lied, 
however, unless statis- 
tics are available both 
of much greater accu- 
racy and in much 
greater detail than 
in Bengal since the 
method 

“ is based on correction of 
the census figures at eaeli 
age peiuod for migrants and 
deceased at coiTOR})oiiding 
ages allowing for the inter- 
val between the census year 
and the year for which 
the estimate is made ” — 
(Newsholmc — Elements of 
Vital Statistics 1023 , page 
47 ) 

Such a method could 
be applied in Bengal 
only if figures by sox 
and ago wore main- 
tained amiually for 
emigration and immi- 
gration and if the 
census figures and the 
figures of deaths were 
tabulated accurately 
by single-year ago 
periods. Any use of 
this method or a modi- 
fication of it is, there- 
fore, clearly iinx^ossible 
in Bengal. An alter- 
native m e th o d whi ch 
has also been used for 
England and Wales is 
to estimate the compo- 
sition of each age- 
group by taking the 
age and sex distribu- 
tion of the previous 
*j3xi.iuiijiie the Chittagong Hill Tracts. ceusus aud iucreasiug 

, , . it to the same per- 

centage extent as it is estimated that the population at all ages has 
mcreased. It was at first thought that some adaptation of this method might 
bo employed. It was contemplated that the population on 1st January of 
each year might be estmiated on the assumption of a regular rate of change, 
that It could then be distributed (a) by the sex and age distributions of 1921 
ai^ (0) as a check by the sex and age distributions of 1931 and that the 
diflerenees between these distributions in the population at ages in each 

examined and an adjustment made to 
distiihute them m some proportion from year to year which would bring 
them increasmgly nearer to the distribution of thi nearest census year® 
** that such an adaptation of the method 

^ would involve an amount of calculation 
uiit Of proportion to the accuracy of the figures. In order however to 
avoid the marked discrepancy which was bound to occur at the’ later ages of 


144 9 
159 2 
143 8 


92 K 
02 0 
94 3 


108 (} 
107 8 
121 3 
l‘2t. 7 
163 0 
134 8 
134 2 


107 6 

102 0 
100 (> 
100 0 
99 4 
99 3 
107 2 
114 0 


102 4 

98 7 
90 6 
94 4 

92 9 

93 3 
104 1 
108 6 
106 S 
115 8 
113 7 


88 0 
83 1 
85 3 


91 1 
91 0 
04 0 


87 2 

84 0 
Si 7 
84 1 
81 9 


93 r> 
04 1 
92 0 

94 5 
96 1 

90 4 

02 3 

87 2 

91 4 
82 4 

88 6 
88-7 
90 0 

92 6 
90 7 


90 8 

8(i 1 
88 0 
85 0 
88 2 

88 4 
92 .3 
87 5 
90 0 
92 9 

90 4 

91 0 

89 7 


01 0 
91 8 

98 2 

99 1 

86 9 
98 7 
90 3 
90 3 
83 7 
88 2 


88 7 
71 0 
04 8 


83 0 
St 7 
80 8 


96 0 

96 2 
94 2 
02 0 
8(> 7 
04 9 
98 0 
98 5 


97 O 101 8 
93 5 96 8 
08-5 100 0 
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the decade by applying only the age proportions estimated at the census of 
1921 it was decided to take each age-group in 1921 and 1931 and for each year 
to calculate what the age-group would have been had it changed at a regular 
geometrical rate between 1921 and 1931. Such a calculation gives figures 
for each age-group which bear little or no relation to the actual distribution 
in any ijarticular year but are certahily no more inaccurate and probably 
rather more satisfactory than those obtained by distributing an estimate of 
the total population made upon the same principle according to the age 
distribution of the census at either end of the decade. An application of the 
ago distribution of 1921 would clearly result in a considerable discrepancy' in 
the late]’ years of the decade and a similar discrepancy at the earlier years of 
the decade would result from an application of the age distribution in the 
census of 1921. On the method indicated the population in each of the age- 
groups chosen was calculated for each sex in each administrative division on 
the 1st January in every year from 1921 to 1930 and the jiopulation in each 
Sbge-group for the whole of Bengal was airived at by the addition of these 
estimates. The average population in each division was computed for each 
age-group by merely averaging the rates calculated for each year. In 
statement No. IV- 18 the ratios for the sexes are compared in the manner 
elsewhere adopted in this chapter, i.e., by showing the female ratio on a 
percentage of the male ratio. 

160. Discussion of sex and age specific death rates.^The death rate is 
lowest in both sexes in the age-grouj) 10-15. JTroni that age in each successive 
group shown it is higher than in the preceding. Amongst males the highest 
mortality at age 0-5 is showm in the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions where 
the average for the decade was 75 *2 and 74 *3 per mille, respectively. It is 
in these tw'o divisions also that the highest mortality at age 60 and over is 
returned. In Burdwan 89 *6 and in the Presidency Division 84 -3 per mille 
of the persons living at that age w’-ere returned as dying on an average during 
the decade. As recorded the mortality at ages 0-5 is low^est in the Chittagong 
Division and next lowest in the Dacca Division and these tw'o divisions in 
the reverse order show the lowest recorded mortality at ages 60 and over. At 
the earlier ages amongst males there is comxDaratively little range in the 
variation of the age-specifio death rate from division to division, but the 
range becomes wider at ages after 30, and at the age of 60 and over betw’een 
Burdwan with the highest and Dacca wdth the low'est recorded death rate 
there is a difference of 22 per mille, in other -words in 1,000 persons aged 60 
and over in Biudw'an and Dacca Divisions more than 30 are likely to die in 
any given y^ear in Burdwan for every 10 in Dacca. The age specific death 
rates as recorded are lower for females than for males at every*- age except 
between 15 and 40, a period incidentally corresponding roiighly*- with the 
child-bearing ages. The dispropoi'tion is in general most marked, as is seen 
in statement No. IV-18, in the age-groux) 20-30. In the Dacca Division it 
amounts to as much as 140 per 1,000, indicating that in an equal number of 
persons of each sex in this division aged between 20 and 30 the chance of 
any individual female dying wdthin the y^ear is about one half as high again 
as in the case of males. The death rate amongst females is highest at the 
very early ages in the Presidency Division and Biirdw^^an Division and lowest 
(as also amongst males) in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions. As amongst 
males also the lowest female death rate at ages of 60 and over is in Dacca 
Division and the highest in Presidency^ and Burdw-^an. The variation betw^een 
divisions in the age specific death rates of females is also comparatively^ small 
up to the age of 30, bey^ond which the range is considerably" increased and 
reaches as much as 17 *5 at the last age-group shown. The range is in general 
throughout more restricted amongst' females than amongst males and its 
extent at the latest age amongst females is less than the range amongst males 
of the corresponding age. In the critical ages hetw'ecn 15 and 40 the recoi’ded 
rate amongst females is very much less in the Chittagong Division than 
elsewhere. It is in this division also, as showm is statement No. IV-18, that 
there is in general the least proportional discrepancy between the male and 
female ratios except between the ages 20 and 40. An exception to this 
general statement is the Burdwan Division in wliich at 30 to 40 the recorded 
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death J*atr for females is actually less than that for males. Compared with 
males tlie deatli rate operates least heavily against females at the earliest 
of their life and becomes increasingly severe until the age of 30 is reached 
after which it begins to siacken off, leaving the relative incidence at the age of 
fiO and over practicallv the same as it was at 10-15. In other words, amongst 
a criven number of each sex of any age-group shown in the table, compared 
\^itli males the chances of survival are most favourable for females at the 
ac>-es 0-5, arc diminished in the two succeeding quinquennia but do not become 
IfSs than amongst the males until the ages 15-40 are reached, beyond which 
in successive decennial periods they are better and tend successively to 
imiwove until the last age-group is reached. 

161. Limitations of the crude death rates. — ^As data for comparison 
between the mortality current in different divisions the crude deatli rates 
leave out of account sucli important considerations as the effect of the different 


STATEMENT No. IV-19. 

Standardized death rates (per mille) by divisions, 1 921 -1 930. 


Presidency 


Hajsbahj 


remales Males 


Dacca 


Males. Females 


Average, 1921-1930 

lOUl 

IMJ'i 

J(*J4 

1UJ'> 

UUri 

10.i7 

I'US 

lOJO 

lOJU 


TlJ 
J.l .>^4 
26 94 
24 <12 
24 IsS 
24 J2 
24 4S 
24 ()ll 


24 18 

2.4 8.4 
2.4 90 
24 00 
24 04 
24 OS 
24 18 
24 ai 
24 37 
24 48 
24 5C 


24 23 

23 01 

23 97 

24 04 
24 14 
24 18 
24 25 
24 35 
24 40 
24 50 
24 37 


24 50 

24 ‘11 
24 27 
2 4 :4b 
24 41 
24 4‘3 
24 50 
24 5b 
24 02 
24 70 
24 74 


23 2b 
25 25 
25 29 
25 29 
25 31 
25 31 
25 33 
25 30 
25 39 
25 42 


24 54 25 61 

24 45 
24 *0 
24 47 
2 4 47 
24 51 
24 50 
24 5(1 
24 (>‘2 
24 02 
24 05 


25 30 
25 40 
25 40 

25 50 

26 04 
25 73 


25 90 
20 0 1 
20 20 

26 35 


24 05 
2 4 13 
24 10 
24 21 
24 .‘17 
24 -10 
2 4 57 
2‘4 00 


•^Excluding Chittagong Hill Tracts 


age distribution in the iiopulation in each area concerned. It is clear that, if 
in t \^'0 areas the age specific death rates are identical, the crude death rate 
may differ widely, merely because the age distribution of the population is 
different. As a method of allowing for differences in the age distribution of 
the poimlation it is customary to compare what are known as standardized 
and corrected death rates. Standardized death rates for each year during 
the decade are shown for each sex in each administrative division is statement 
No. IV-19. 


162. Gaiculation of standardized death rates. — The method of arriving 
at these rates is borrowed from Raymond Pearl’s Medical Biom.etry and 
Statistics. The definition of a standardized death rate there given is as 
follo^vs 

” A standardized death rate rs an abstract or theoretic figure derived by applying the 
specifir death ratC'^ of the general population, or of some standard imaginaiy population, to the 
actually existing age and sex distribution of the living population oE a particular locality to 
determine \\ hat Avould be the number of death.s in that locality if tlie speeifio death rates of the 
staiiflard population jiievailed tliere, and then dividing the number of deaths so obtained by 
the actual total living population of the locality.” 

The standardized death rate thus shows what would have been the death 
rate in the population of the area concerned if the age specific death 
rates applicable to some other population had been applicable. It there- 
fore produces rates which on comparison amongst themselves abstract 
from the sx>ecific forces of mortality in each area and indicate what differ- 
ences in the death rate would have resulted merely from the difforonoes 
m the age cHstiibution of the population if identical forces of mortality had 
been operative throughout. The method adopted in calculating the figures 
shown was to take the average age specific death rates (the preparation of 
already been desci’ibed) for the general population over the decade 
1^*^1 a^ud to apply them in each division to the population, of each 
sex distobuted by age -groups on an estimate made by the method already 
ascribed m explaining the preparation of sex and age specific death rates, 
i-he number of deaths which would have resulted, had these identical forces 
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of mortality been operating in every division in each year, were then calculated 
and summed and the^ total, expressed as a proportion per mille of the total 
estimated population in that year in that locality, appears in the table as the 
standardised death rate. 

163. Discussion of standardized death rates. — The standardized death 
rates are highest amongst males in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions 
followed by the Rajshahi, Presidency and Burdwan Divisions. Amongst 
females the order is somewhat varied. They are highest in Dacca, Rajshahi 
and Presidency Divisions, less in Chittagong and lowest in Burdwan Division. 
The range of variation is considerably less than in the recorded death rate 
shown in subsidiary table IX, Part B, a result which of course would be 
expected since one of the discriminating factors has been automatically 
omitted from consideration in the preparation of the standardized death rates, 
viz., the existence of mortality forces of dijfferent vimlence in different places. 
If the only force operating had been a difference in the age constitution of the 
population in each division, Chittagong which is the healthiest division for 
both sexes and Dacca, which is the next healthiest division, would be expected 
to have actually the largest and second largest male death rate and the fourth 
highest and highest female death rate and the variation in their position 
is some index of the superior healthiness of these divisions. Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions both have a low^er actual recorded death rate than the 
standardized rate and this fact justifies a description of conditions there as 
healthy, that is to say, that health conditions in these two divisions operate 
favourably to such an extent that they convert an unfavourable into a 
favourable actual death rate. On the other hand in Burdwan. Presidency 
and Rajshahi Divisions the actual death rate in both sexes is higher than the 
standardized rate which justifies a description of conditions in these three 
divisions as positively unhealthy because they turn a death rate which would 
be low on the average incidence of mortality into a high rate. 

164. Standardized and “ corrected ” death rates. — Standardized death 
rates suffer from the defect that they take no account whatever of the actual 
mortality recorded for each division. If we take Burdwan and Presidency 


Year 

1 



*Cluttagoug. 
Males. remales. 

10 li 


Average, 1921-1930 26 15 25 28 27 30 27 44 

l‘)21 3(1 24 33 ao 34 47 33 93 

1022 27 7Cj 21 52 27 S4 26 83 

1923 . . 26 U4 23 99 25 9U 25 04 

1924 20 94 27 40 27 13 23 49 

1925 24 05 23 31 27 71 27 97 

1920 20 32 25 73 28 03 23 78 

1927 , 25 34 23 20 27 51 28 61 

1928 - 24 68 24 43 23 51 26 26 

1929 22 02 21 93 25 41 27 07 

1930 21 40 21 46 23 51 24 46 


28 47 28 -15 22 01 21 45 19 36 18 81 

32 83 32 84 28 01 27 44 21 32 20 58 
27 81 2l» 74 23 52 22 00 23 25 21 82 
31 01 30 51 23 92 22-51 21 t>9 19-89 
31 20 28 91 24 33 22 05 20-00 19 01 
30 10 28 70 21 33 19-94 IS 82 17 73 
27 55 20 73 19 71 19 17 18 03 17 82 
27 11 27-42 21 48 21 73 19 11 19 42 
27 40 28 -14 21 70 22 19 19 (.1 19 93 
25 01 20 -OG 18 02 19 29 16 16 16 49 
24 68 23 34 17 44 17 53 14-93 13 34 


* Ijjxcluding Cliittagong Hill Tracts. 


Divisions for instance, the standardized death rates given above differ from 
the average death rate for aU ages in the whole of Bengal only because of the 
differences in the age distribution. They omit all consideration of the 
differences in the rate of mortality due to other considerations and peculiar to 
each division. The figures shown in statement ISTo. IV-20 as “ corrected ” 
death rates are not quite what is usually understood by that term. A 
corrected death rate is thus described by Pearl — 

“ A corrected death rate is an abstract or theoretic figure got by applying the Bi>ecific 
death rates observed in a local population to the age and sex distribution of some arbitrarily 
chosen standard population. A corrected death rate is, in short, just the reverse of a 
standardized death rate.” 

It shows what would have been the death rate in a given locality if w^ith the 
forces of mortality recorded in each age-group of the actual population, the 
population had in fact been constituted in respect of its age distribution in the 
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same manner as the general population. What are presented as “corrected"' 
death rates in statement No. IV-20, however, are rates calculated from the 
standardized death rates by the aiDplicatioii of a correction factor measuring 
t he amount by which the crude death rates of the local population are altered 
fnnn the death rate at all ages of the general jjopnlation as a result solely 
of tlie difference between the two populations in respect of the age distribution 
of tlie living. The correction factor was obtained by dividing the death rate 
ill the general poxoulatioii by the standardized death rate in the local 
})oxnilation. By the in-oduct of this factor with the crude death rate of each 
division the figures presented as “ corrected ” death rates were obtained. 
These figures consequently show for each division a death rate in which are 
included (n) the specific forces of mortality peculiar to each division (intro- 
duced implicitly in the crude figures) and (b) an allowance for the peculiar 
age distribution of the. living ]popHlation in each division which brings it into 
identity with the age distribution of the standard population. For purposes 
of comx>arisoii, therefore, the figures shoAvn as “ corrected ” death rates also 
mcasm'e, though perhaps less exactly, the effect of the specific forces of 
mortality at work in each division, abstracting from the difference introduced 
in the crude death rate by the difference in the age distribution. 


!N‘ote. — The method hy which standardized and “ corrected death rates were calcnlatod 
is illustrated in the form hy winch their computation was facilitated and which is reproduced 
in substance below. Using the notation in the form and adopting Lx to represent the numbtu* 
of persons of age x in the total (i.e., the general) population, the formula for corrtiototl death 
rates as generally understood would be — 


Ricu — 


S[(Lx) (Rsx )] 
S (Lx) 


Calculation of standardized and “ corrected ** death rates. 

l>t.taiK of . . , Yoai £.ocalit.y .... Population tlcnlt with 
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Eg — Sex spcciflc death rate ol 
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— Ciuclu sox aiitl ago hpeciflo 
death rate of tot.il poiiiilatiun. 
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166. I^SCU^Ion of ** corrected death rates. — ^The “corrected” death 
rates place the div^ions in the same relative order as the actual rates shown in 
subsmiary table X. In both sexes B.ajshahi has the highest “ eorreeted ” 
death rate followed by Presidency,, Burdwan, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. 
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Tlie corrected figures diffei* comparatively little from the actual figures given 
in subsidiary table IX and are noticeablj^ greater than them only in the 
Burdwan Division and amongst males in the Presidency’ Division. In a 
previous paragraph the unliealthiness of each division was estimated by 
comparison of the standardized with the actual recorded death rates. But 

STATEMENT No. IV-21. 

Female death rate as a percentage of male death rate — crude, standardized and “ corrected ” — by divisions, 

1921-1930. 

Bmil’an Briisid-'ncy Rajsliilu Daeuj, *(Jh]ttagr}ng 

Year fiiude SLiiiil- “ Oor- f'rurle Stand- " Coi- Criidi* Stand- “Our- ('."iidf Stand- “ Cui- <-'ruil<’ ."tand- “ Cor 

ard- r<*rt(‘d ” ard- ropt<nl ” arJ- u'Ptivi." aid- ri L>tfd ” ard- ir*et 

il izpfl »A‘d izt.d izpd, cd * 

1 2 4 o « 7 S ft 10 n 12 l.i 14 15 Hi 

Average, 

1921-30 99*58 100*63 96 94 103-86 101 11 100*66 97 95 98 90 99 05 96 33 96 81 97 72 93 77 94 22 97 5* 

1921 . 06 1ft 101 40 03 27 1U2 14 lUl 67 9ft 43 O'* S') 03 7ft 100 03 07 1ft 97 1ft 97 96 93 lit) 94 15 96 5 

1922 95 01) 101 31 91 93 100 00 101 67 9b 37 95 04 96 b7 96 15 92 S') 97 Os 93 7ft 9) bs 91 70 93-S 

1923 . 95 16 101 IS 92 1 J 100 00 lOl 33 96 Oft 97 14 96 76 fts 30 ‘tt O) ■»<) sO 94 IL 60 94 SO 91-7( 

1924 . 104 65 100 84 101 71 96 96 101 12 93 Ob 91 4S 9*i 7b 02 06 91 07 46 9 1 0) Ii2 80 HI 44 63 92-2 

1925 07 05 lUl) 58 44 5b 104 09 101 03 100 91 94 44 4(i ft4 95 55 92 24 96 71 'tJ ts ft') 72 94 23 94 3 

102(1 . lOQ 3ft H>() 67 97 7b 103 Sb 101 03 102-Ob Ob (17 97 04 97 02 9u (16 •)(• -O 97 2ii 94 65 91 99 Os 7' 

1927 102 (13 10ft 54 44 45 107 06 lOO S6 104-00 lUO OO Ob s,s 101 14 44 55 ftu 42 lill 16 47 49 94 (lO KJl 5- 

192ft . lOl *24 1(10 21 9s 99 106 00 100 00 102-94 lOl 74 47 Os 102 70 lUO 44 Oft 21 HJJ 2b 97 5b 93 97 lol 7. 

1929 . lOl vft5 100 20 99 54 109 GO lOt) 82 lOb 53 103 14 y«v 97 104 2o lOl 55 05 05 lii3 (*0 47 b5 43 7s lo2 O 

1930 .. 101 nO 99 84 10(1 00 1(16 S9 100 69 104 04 Kjl 59 Ob 07 1<I2 fa7 Ua 3.5 95 8s loij 52 Os-ll) OJ-50 102 7. 

Excluding Chittagong Hi 11 Tracts 

it is perhaps more significant to make the estimate by comparison between 
the standardized and the corrected rates. The conclusions aheady dra^vn 
are reinforced by this comparison. The discrepancy’ is greatest amongst 
both sexes in Rajshahi and the Presidencyr Divisions and the inference is that 
in these two divisions conditions of health contribute a larger share to the 
actual comparative death rates than differences in the age constitutions 
of the pojDulation. A comparison of the relative incidence of the crude, 
standardized and “corrected” death rates amongst the sexes in each division 
is facilitated by statement No, IV-21. 

166. Causes of death. — In subsidiary^ table XI the actual number of 
deaths from the principal causes of death are shown together with the death 
rates calculated upon them by’ both methods used in this chapter. In subsi- 
diary table No. XII a statement new in the present report has been included 
showing the proportion of deaths due to each of these selected causes. The 
proportionate incidence of deaths from each individual cause, except in child- 
birth, varies comparatively little between the sexes. Deaths from fevers occur 
proportionately’ more frequently’ amongst w’omen in Burdwan and Presidency 
and less frequently’ in the other divisions of the province. Small- j)ox appears 
to take iDi-oportionately a slightly’ larger toll of women than men only’ in the 
Presidency’ Division. Except in the Presidency’ Division dy’senteryr everywhere 
despatches a larger proportion of the male than the female population. It is 
somewhat unexpected to find that in equal numbers of men and women 9 
men will die from respiratory diseases for every’ 6 women. Expectations 
would suggest that the sex proportions would be reversed and that women 
living often secluded in confined and sometimes ill- ventilated quarters would 
suffer more from such diseases as tuberculosis ; but the conditions under which 
these returns are compiled through village chaukidars make it likely that 
in a very’’ considerable number of cases inaccuracies or indefinite returns have 
crept in. On the other hand, it is in accordance with expectation to find that 
the returns show a larger proportion of females dy’ing by suicide in each 
division although the preparation of the returns to one place of decimals only 
conceals the differences w'hich are clear if the calculation is carried to a second 
place. In both sexes causes of death grouped together as fever account for 
by far the great majority of deaths, viz., in every 1,000, 713 amongst males 
and 719 amongst females. In the Rajshahi Division the proportion of deaths 
from these causes is very considerably’' higher and reaches 850 per 1,000 
amongst males and 844 per 1,000 deaths amongst females. It is, somewhat 
surprisingly, lowest in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions. In every 
1,000 deaths of persons of the same sex fevers account in the Presidency 
Division for 634 amongst males and 653 amongst females and in the Burdwan 
Division for 639 amongst males and 668 amongst females. This difference, 
21 
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lio\vt.ver, in possibly clue to the more inaccurate classification of causes of 
death in tlie more illiterate area of Dacca, Chittagong and Rajshahi, since 
except in Ilajshahi, fevers account in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions 
for tile deatlis of a larger percentage of the total population than in any 


STATEMENT No. IV-22. 

Monthly figures of rainfall, seers of rice per rupee, birth rate and death rate, 1921-1930. 

ALtual flyuros Monthly avoj age. 

TJl‘p All Stand- Prob- 
inoiitha ard able 
devia- etroi ± 
tion 


JCait-h Aitiil 


M.15 


Jiujp^ July Aug Sept 


Oct, 


Nov 


RAINFALL IN INCHES (see note 1). 


i9.:i 

I'j^i 

iii2r 


Itul 

it>2a 

1021 

1924 

1V>25 

1920 

1927 

I'JiH 

1920 

1930 


1921 

1U22 

1921 

1024 

1925 

102 » 

1927 

lU2o 

1029 

l‘H9 


lUl’l 

1922 

192,1 

102J. 

i'»2:i 

14-29 

1927 

lU2ri 

1929 

19J() 

Average 


1 iJj 
U 41 
1 02 
0 24 




2 >J1 
2 U2 
2 91 
2 7S 


2 97 
2 09 
2 49 


-2 57 
2 71 
2-17 


Average i 
1921-30 


0 2-> 

U 72 

1 29 


2 05 
2 11 
2-54 
2 50 
2 BO 
2-5!) 


U-11 

u a,i 
U 05 
1 10 
4 99 
1 UO 
9 10 

1 41 

2 19 


T 592 
1) 437 
5 9 37 


6 725 6 731 

ft rui 0 roj 


6 688 

II roT 
0 104 


17 07 13 73 
1.3 90 15 73 
15 4& 13 68 

18 44 14 16 
13 68 11-63 
21 39 15 83 


2 17 
1 11 
1 84 


9 67 

13 37 
8 22 

14 29 
12 29 
12 42 
12 27 

7 15 
10 43 
7 08 


0 €27 0 62 1 383 


3 292 6 496 13 686 16 285 13 655 10 778 5 016 

1 SJJ 1 IIS 3 493 2 611 2 221 2 384 2 SS2 


SEERS OF RICE PER RUPEE (see note 2). 


7 002 7 125 7 062 


7 437 
6 562 
5 625 
5 5 

5 812 

6 375 

6 75 

7 062 


6 187 

7 437 
6 125 
3 687 
3 187 
5 312 

5 437 

6 437 

7 187 


6 513 6 369 6 250 6 07S 


5 75 

6 312 

7 126 
5-937 
5 687 

5 187 

6 125 

5 373 

6 437 

7 312 

6 025 
0 721 
0 154 


6 0 

6 437 

7 125 
5 5 

5 562 
5 312 
5 0 

5 562 

6 375 

7 5 

6 037 


BIRTH RATE PER 1,000 (see note 3). 


3 41 
2 42 

2 90 

3 15 

2 09 

3 24 
2 84 
2 89 

2 Ul 3 t 
-2 4i 2 - 


2 3(1 
2 3(5 
2 37 
2 64 


2 33 
2 30 
2 33 
2 13 
2 20 
2 33 
2 33 
2 18 
2 01 
1 81 


1 87 
1 S9 
1 39 


1 49 
1 83 
1 95 
1 74 
1 89 
1 43 
1 42 
1 87 
1 76 
1 53 


1 68 
1 71 
1 63 
1 54 
1 04 
1 37 


2 649 2 453 2 921 2 518 2 207 1 851 1 693 1 647 


2 14 
1 76 
1 05 

1 79 

2 01 
1 93 
1 59 


1 829 

0 171 


DEATH RATE PER 1.000 (see note 3). 


'2 08 
1 &3 

1 83 

2 04 
1 ,S2 
1 96 
1 6.7 
1 00 
1 71 
1 74 


3 28 

1- 09 

1 ‘U 

2- 40 

2 07 
2 28 
2 06 
2 02 
1 67 
1 69 


3 .'iO 
2 l.'i 

1 85 

1 08 

2 14 
1 97 
1 99 
1 41 
1 62 


1 51 
1 49 
1 83 
1 73 
1 63 
1 46 
1 50 
1 32 
1 30 


1 54 
1 70 
1 62 
1 61 
1 53 
1 29 
1 32 


1 92 
1 73 
1 50 
1 61 
1-67 
1 54 
1 60 
1 42 
1 41 


1 53 
1 GO 
1 40 


2 605 1 940 2 137 2 109 1 908 1 545 1 478 1 562 1 656 


0 02 
0 20 
0 58 
2 00 
0 40 
0 17 
0-23 
O 14 
0 00 


0 815 

1 174 


J‘ E ± 0 07 J 


6 .975 

6 87 "j 

7 312 

6 S12 
5 562 
5 5 

4 937 
3 623 
(» 437 

7 812 


6 225 

0 SJ7 
0 183 


2 18 
2 46 
2 00 
2 38 


2 431 

0 293 
0 062 


2 12 

1 78 

2 19 
1 87 


2 100 

0 320 


0 03 
0 07 
0 06 
0 02 
0 01 
0 05 
0 00 
0 01 
0 75 
0 03 


0 557 0 474 0 508 0 544 0 250 


a 875 
7 125 

7 373 
3 5 

5 (587 

6 75 

5 12'> 

6 0 
6 75 

8 062 


6 425 

0 901 
0 192 


2 731 

0 126 
0 027 


2 56 

3 05 
2 30 


6 12 
G 3 

5 28 

6 568 
6 115 
6 62S 

5 23 

6 53 
6 196 
5 856 


5 94 1 208 

7 55 1 535 

5 354 1 088 

6 587 1 340 

5 117 1 041 

6 60 1-342 

1 821 0 980 
6 782 1 378 
5 383 1 094 
5 749 1 169 


0 193 6 087 6 063 0 373 


0 125 
6 0 

5 875 

6 5(>2 

0 137 
6 12 ."> 
9 562 

6 794 

1 137 
0 ‘2t3 


2 n 

2 71 

3 0(> 
3 11 
2 08 
2 55 

2 47 

3 05 
2 87 
2 79 


2 803 

0 210 
0 053 


6 328 

6 854 

7 469 
6 578 
S 649 
5 614 
5 427 

5 625 

6 698 

7 615 


0 427 0 087 
0 429 0 087 
0 188 0 038 
0 820 0 167 
0 304 0 062 
0 202 0 033 
0 329 0 067 
0 303 0 062 
0 316 0 061 
0 618 0 132 


6 405 0 857 0-053 


2 326 0 
Z 277 0 
2 480 0 
2 402 0 
2 378 0 
2 230 0 
2 210 O' 
2 420 0 
Z 320 0 
2 090 0 


552 0 112 
422 0 086 
169 0 005 
490 0 100 
408 O' 083 
613 0 104 
412 0 090 
466 0 095 
417 0 085 
406 0 095 


2 311 0 180 0 030 


2 00 
3 0(1 
2 50 

2 865 

0 291 


2 522 0 621 
2 084 0 106 
2 093 0 555 
2 120 0 446 
1 993 0 123 

1 968 0 378 

2 035 0 544 
2 020 0 480 
1 840 0 500 
1 730 0 406 


0 126 
0 083 
0 113 
0 091 
0 086 
0 077 
0 111 
0 098 
0 104 
0 083 


2 041 0 522 0 032 


Note l — aio unweighted arithmetical aiotages Irora. the district figures published by the Diiectui o£ Agiicultuip These are 
univeighted anthiuntical .-ivcr.ages o£ the recording stations m each district which had been in existence at least 5 years in 3021. All 
British districts are Included except Oalcutta, Noakhali, Malda and Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Note 2 — ^Figures are unweighted averages from the district figuies published by the Board of Hevenue, Bengal These are the details 
reported by local olliccis at the headquarters station of each district All British districts are included except Calcutta, Darjeeling and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, 

Note 3 — ^Birth and death rates aie computed fiom the monthly returns 
beginning of each month ealculated on the assumption that the population 
1921 and rhat of 1931 All Bntisli distiJets are included except Calcutta, Maldi 


of the D P, H. and are per 1,000 of the population at the 
has changed at a regular monthly rate between the census of 
1, Noakhah and Chittagong Hill Tiacts. 


division in Bengal. Plague has practically ceased to be a regular cause of 
death at alL Ko deaths from this cause were returned during the decade in 
Chittagong, only 3 in Rajshahi and only 20 in Dacca amongst all sexes and on 
the average during the decade no more than 4 men and 2 women in every 
100,000 deaths of the same sex died from this cause. The returns show that 
small-pox was most x>revalent during the decade in Burdwan and Dacca 
Divisions, dysentery in Burdwan and respiratory diseases in the Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions. 
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167. Comparison of birth rate, death rate, price of rice and rainfall.— 

It i« c-nstuinary in the ocii.siis rc*ports to inrorj >or;f to a >hn\vin 3 £ the 

monthly H;^ures of rainfall, ]>ricc* of rice and recorded deatli-^. With ^onie 
modifications a similar diagram ai'>{>ears in the ]jn*,si‘nt re]>ort. The tigurf*s 
on which it is based 

form statement JS^o. diagram No. iv-I5. 

Ill |)lace of Fluctuation from month to month— average, 1921 -30- -ton leSt>, and from 
the number of deaths y®®** — monthly average, 1921-30— on right, in the hirth and 

the death rate has death rates per 1,000, rainfall and price of rice m seers per rupee. 


been shown bectmse 
it is a. better index 
of the incidence of 
mortality in the total 
population. The 
birth rates have also 
been added, and both 
the birth and death 
rates have been 
calculated upon the 
population estimat- 
ed on the 1st of each 
month on the as- 
sumption that the 
pox^ulation changed 
at a uniform montlily 
rate between one 
census and the next. 
This method of 
calculation (as has 
been already pointed 
out) is not unexeexD- 
tiouable hut avoids 
the entireh- uiu’eal 
enhaiiccnnent of 
birtli and death rates 
introduced towards 
the end of a census 
decade by using the 
Xioi^ulation at the 



Ijcginning of the de- 
cade from which to calculate them. The graphic method adopted for 
XJreseiitation <jf these hgures on the occasiem also differs 

soineu'hat from that x^i'<''viously used. The ligui'es luive }>c-en averaged 
in three separate ways : first to show the average incidence in each 
of the twelve months during the whole x^^idod 1021-lboO ; next to show 
the average monthly incidence in each of the years 1921-1930: and thndly 
to show the monthly avemge of all months over the whole period 1921-1930. 
In the actual figures this last averagi? has lieeii taken as a base 

line and the standard deviation (sec introduction) has been adoxjted as the 
unit of '‘ ariati on to show tlie amount by which the actual monthly figure of 
any month exceeds or falls short of the over-all monthly average. The 
standard deviation is a factor so calculated that, except in very unusual 


eiicumstances, an ccxual proportion of examples taken fiom two different 
series mat" be exx>ected to fall within an interval measured hy the s<rme number 
of times the standard deviation apx>rox>riate for each series and this method of 
plotting therefore has the advantage that it giv'cs a universal scale by ^\hich 
to compare the extent of variation from mouth to month within the total 
range of variation obseiwed during the whole period. Diagram A on a 
neighbouring i^age therefore shows not only the valuation from month to 
month during the last decade but also its relative extent- In addition two 
further graphs have been plotted to show first the average in each of the 
twelve months over the ten years concerned and secondly the monthly average 
in each of these ten years. These details are shown in diagram Xo. IV-15. 
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The iDstriictive of these diagrams is j>robably that showing the variations 

between the avei’ages for each month during the whole period. It will be 
seen that tlio curves for the birth rate and the death rate evidently follow the 
same tendencies, whiht there appears to be no connection between the enrve 
for the death rate ami that for the eheaimess of rice: on the otlier hand if 
the dt^ath late enrve be shifted to nine months, seven months or six months 
eajih'r it Avill be seen to follow mnch the same tendencies as tliat of the birth 
rate. The validity of these agi*eements can be tested by obtaining a correlation 
eo-ehicient between the two rates concerned. The correlation co-efficient, 
as its name implies, is the result of a calculation which gives a measure of the 
correlation between two series of ev^eiits. It is so calculated that its value 
is plus one wlieii tv o series change invariably in the same direction (greater 
or smaller) and in exactly the same i)i*opoi“tiorL and it is minus one when a 
change in one is repi-esented hv an equal proportionate change in the other 
hut ill the opposite direction. By the size of the correlation co-c-fficiont it 
is therefore }Jossible to deterrmne roughly the extent to which any two series 
are interconnected. The correlation co-efficients worked out are shown below. 

Co-efficient of correlation between — 


(1) Birth rate and death rate 

(2) Death rate and seers of rice per Be. 1 

(3) Death rate and birth rate 9 months later 

(4) Death rate and biitb rate 7 months later 

(5) Death rate and birth rate 6 months later 
(()) Death rate and birth rate 2 months later 
(7) >Sceis of rice per Be. 1 and hii'th rate 9 

months later 


= -f -796^ 023 
= -f *137=t: -064 

= — -SOSdz -058 

= ~ -603 ± -040 

== — *473^ -045 

= H- -374^ ‘063 

= -i- ‘I73=k: -062 


In considering the correlation co-efficient it is customary to assume that 
correlation is significant if the co-efficient is both of reasonable magnitude 
and at least six times its probable error. The co-efficients shown above 
support the conclusion, drawn from an examination of the curves themselves, 
that there is a high degree of positive correlation between the birth rate and 
the death rate. The reasons for this are obscure since it is obviously 
improbable that the same conditions which result in a birth in, say, the 
month of December, have been combining smee the month of March when the 
child was conceived to infinence the death rate in that same month. But 
some part of the coiTelation may be due to the fact that the first month of 
life is the most ciltical and that where there is a large iinmher of births in 
any month, if the same proportion die in the first two weeks, there will also 
be an increase in the death rate for that month. The births nine months 
later copespond to some part of the conceptions in any month and assuming 
that children are rarel 3 - born outside the normal term it might have been 
expected that the conception rate would vary inversely with the death rate : 
but the degree of correlation indicated is in itself comparatively small and 
IS scarcelj’’ as much as six times its probable error so that it is doubtful if it 
is significant : on the other liaiid the births seven months later and six months 
later than any given month correspond on the same assumption respectively 
to the conceptions wliich have survived the first and second months of ante- 
natal mortalitj^ and have reached the second and third months of pregnancy 
winch are adimttedly critical periods. For both of these, particularly the 
hrst, the correlation co-efficient is comparatively high, and in each case it is 
many times its probable error so that the conclusion appears to be suggested 
that ietiial factors exercise a greater influence over the birth rate during 
concept^n^rat^ f bird months of ante-natal life than they exercise upon the 


simiJnr ®^ ®,* On fertility.— Somewhat 

W ihe to “1 toe last few paragraphs were worked out 

Jessore. Bogra and Bakai^anj. fn this case, however, 
what was aseertamed was the average m each month over the period 1901 to 
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1930 for the birth rate, the death rate from all causes, the death rate from 
fever, the price of rice in seers per rupee, the temperature in degrees (maximum, 
minimum and average) and the rainfall in inches. In addition the death rate 
from malaria and kala-azar was similarly computed for 1921-1930, the only 


STATEMENT No. IV-23. 

Monthly averages (1901-30 where not otherwise stated) of birth rate, death rate, temperature, rainfall and seers of rice per rupee in 

Jessore, Bogra and BakarganJ. 

J ‘•'Death Tate per 1,000 Teinpnatiuf lu digrtps 


JaTiuarj' 

February 

llar'-h 

April 

M)U 

•Tnnp 

July 

Aumisit 

Hcptpmlitr 

October 

yo\ptnln'i 

DpcpiuI'pi 

Average 

.V D 

Jaiiuarv 

Fpbniar\ 

llaioh 

Juiip 

Jiilv 

August 

September 

Oetnbei 

tfovember 

Decemlier 

Average 

if D. 

Jaimaiv 

Febni.lTN 

Mareli 

April 

Sbiy 

June 

Jiih 

August 

Scptembei 

Octobi't 

Nospinb"! 

December 

Average 

a V 


All causes Fever 


i 

‘J r<i4i0 049 
2 70 4 ±0 056 
.! 40a±0 097 
2 *in0±0 (Jfifi 
2 651 =0 050 
1 S42±0 04 i 
1 1)47 ±0 041 

1 •ir.iiO 039 
] 7J0i0 059 

2 527 ±0 059 
! U72i() ObO 
J 1(10 = 0 075 

2 450;:::0 028 

0 790 

.) 03y±o oofi 

3 0(jS± 0 104 
.! fiJ2±0 126 
2 927 ±0 0S3 
2 13S±0'Q71 
1 045 iO OOJ 
1 tis7a:0 056 

1 H36±0 002 

2 941 ±0 082 
2 471 ±0 072 
.1 991 ±0 095 
3-101±0 111 

2 614d:0 033 

0 0J3 

4 923 ±0 098 
.i JS,i±0 087 

3 571±0 09:1 
2 s‘s2±n 094 

2 27SiO 053 
I 91’) =0 041) 
1 929 ±0 040 
1 ('10=0 041 

1 855=0 055 
‘2 790 ±0 080 

3 744 ±0 117 

4 343 ±0 134 

2 861i:0 040 

1 n 


Malana ati 
kala-azai 

(•21-sol 


.3 8(>8±0 110 
2 596=0 009 
2 -705^0 683 
2 676 ±9 080 
2 211 ±0 062 
1 028 ±0 033 
1 5:iO±0 025 
1 OPOiO 031 

1 9H6iO 047 

2 718±0 071 

4 n8'i±(j 056 

5 113±0 169 
2 734 ±0 045 

1 2(J7 

2 373 ±0 070 
l'S41iO 038 

1 960 iO 052 

2 109i 0 057 
2 U77i0 058 
1 754 = 0 n>8 
1 747±0 (160 

1 9Q8iO 068 

2 097=0 079 
2 439±0 121 
2 772i0 118 
2 813 ±0 690 
2 163d:0 025 


3 079±0 092 
2 122 ±0 064 
2 113±0 054 
1 933 ±0 044 
1 703 ±0 044 
1 344 iO 020 
1 290 ±0 023 

1 433 ±0 030 
l'T93±0 042 

2 293 ±0 062 

3 325 ±0 107 
4-045±0 131 
2 121=0 033 

0 D26 
1 ar.(»±o 036 

1 546 =0 031 
1 608 ±0 047 
1 684x0-048 
1 601 ±0 045 
1 413 ±0 049 
1 447 ±0 036 
1 609 ±0 009 
1 09 1 ±0 127 

1 857 ±0 076 

2 163±0 0S9 
2 336 i;0 085 
1 74Sd:0 020 


2 743=0 145 
1 955±0 158 
1 8C0i0 098 
l-OlOiO 674 
1 434d;0 072 
1 122d:0 037 
1 ft95i0-030 
1 188±0 044 
1 324+0 0.!6 

1 918=0 0-0 

2 577=0 10». 

3 100=0 11.5 


76 670=0- 
Bl .963+0 
90 643+0 
95 13 +0 
94 296+ ft 
90 813 + 0 
b8 7jb±0 
88 293x 9 J 
p9 0'>J=0 1 
f~ 993=0 2 
SJ 2‘1 +0 T 

77 096=0 1 


388 66 M3: 
34} 74 
22 -f 76 120: 


163 54 03 : 

+0 051 86 442±a 209 69 433: 


I !i7 


0 2.{2 
lO 216 
:0 144 
() 123 
:0 087 
0 147 


:0 -201 
0 347 

0 TG 


A^ erage. 


{,'■> {I.16+0 174 
69 230=0 22-} 
7s 76.1=0 2.52 

84 788=0-2(57 

85 376=0 164 
84 433 =0-187 
8'J 780+0 07S 
8'} 463 +0 091 
'•J 67 =0 086 
81 156=0 131 
T:1 393=0 197 
63 560 ±0 133 
78 238^:0 270 


10 

n 450=0 066 12 3il,5 = (» .'ir'! 
1 Ollr- 
1 94(i_- 
986= 

6 882= 

12-070= 
ll-9£*9=f( 476 
n-(J75; ■ 

9 a25 = 

4-464 = 

0 573 = 

0 168: 

S 329 ± 


9 1 6 _ 

.8 94h = (t 
9 on =(( 

8 917 = 0 

:0=0 529 8 M(2-0 


_ I 589 
=0 4.!0 
=0 :{86 
= 0 091 
:0 054 
iO 190 


=0 .11 

=0 095 


1 296±0 
0 981+0 
0 071 dbO 
1-093=0 
0 940±0 
0 866+0 

0 8Sb+0 

1 060 =0 

0 949=0 

1 270=0 
1 408+0 
1 403+0 


75 651+0 244 .52 416 +0 IsT 64 140 = 0 164 

80 450+0 271 55 046=0 229 67 76(1 = 0 198 

90 496=0 4‘{3 f.2 92 =0 179 76 71*1=0 246 

94 02b-i:O 461 71 26 =0 213 SJ 160 = 0 329 

02 3 ±0 ,U0 74 10 =0 149 SS 20.1 + 0 21> 

80 (.71=0 JOl 77 05 =0 ((.'ll M .16 =0 115 I 

•-0 421=0 IK) 78 511=0 O'l >^3 9o:i = 0 (Is4 1 

80 246=0 1(1-1 7^ 6i('l =0 059 83 940 = 0 (lOO 1 

80 )2J=0 160 77 600=0 071 si 7b0=0-102 1 
.87 096 + 0 214 71 1.10 =0 174 s(| 5s6 = 0 15’) 

82 .106=0 161 62 06 = 0-161 7*2 650 =0 112 

76 206=0 148 54 (.13=0 179 03 410=0 120 


1 142i»i 1.14 


9 71 1=0 4.1 1 
9 508 = 0 42 1 
291 =0 4(H 


713 

3 2,S7±0 078 
2 201+0 054 
2 7l9±n 098 
2 624 ±0 OSl 
2 216±0 070 
1 670 + 0 044 
1 644=0 041 
1 i71±0 051 

1 T12 + 0 034 

2 052+0 068 
2 821 ±0 102 
4-009±0 137 


•S73 

1 941^:1) 049 
1 276 ±0 278 
1 449 ±9 037 
1 473 ±0 0.36 
1 :135±0 040 
1 0902:0 029 
1 111 = 0 036 
1 082 +0 041 
1 168-2:0 039 
1 :ib2=0 040 

1 875 +0 079 

2 t32i:0 117 


112 


2 377d:0 034 1 471 ±0-009 


0 263 +0 000 77 
0 156+0 O KI 81 
0 211+0 04.1 89 
0 200 +0 002 91 
0 189 +0 048 01 
0 118+0 02) 8" 
O-lin+0 023 87 
0 09'>=i) iH-» s6 
0 108=0 (1.14 88 
0 166+0 040 87 
0 171 ±0 040 82 
0 167+0 012 77 

0 -ie 8 ±e 012 

•193 


.581+0 185 3 
760 ±6 241 3 
551=0 278 6 
46 +0 105 7 
710=0 171 7 
770+0 fl-ts T 
2-li.=i»-(l-il 7 
9ll-:« O'M' 7 
(»0il=0 ((>] T 
.150=0 120 7 
820=0 111 (1 
601=0 160 5 


126=0 102 
720 =0 262 
410=0 192 
426=0 245 
751=0 150 
12U=0 111) 
273+0 OS7 
193=0 fi,5 
imj±o iKKi 
(8=0 1(,5 
I 5(. =0 230 
i S7i=0-m 


66 4.83 = 0 100 
70 750 + 0 21 J 
78 94:1 = 0 191 
»2 9C-i±0 213 
8) 243 = 0 145 
si 471 = 1 ) 141 
."2 sl3 + t) 068 
82 f»70 = 0 (IM> 
41 06 +0 (1.59 
.41 0.1 +0 11 8 
74 206 = 1) 12s 
07 016 = 0 136 


0 344: 
0 H74-: 
2 ,121. 
4 8.’8: 
8- 6118 d 
is 709 
10 002 
IT 019 
11 5():i 
6 418 
1-391 
0 300 


,'.49 '1 244 = 0 405 
J 41 i 8 Mie_0 4((.i 
I 4 .■ijli=0 .Js5 

( .384 i;:o=(i .i.-fi 

( (‘4‘s 7 72(( = (l a,ls 
(727 7 8:5 _-((.. ,8(1 
' '8t, S 0083:0 301 
(110 9 4,153 0 152 
) 087 0 702 = 0 425 
8 849=0 116 
; S(j.s 

8 (,50+0 352 
8 860=0 341 
8 334=0 -j:!? 
8 2302:0 .529 
7 065: n 2).ft 
7 646-. (I -‘122 
7-"i45.-(l J,t‘l 
7 660 = 0 ,)2(j 
7 7Ty±([ -.41 

7- d(.o=() !16 

7 5.s5=0 .)1!) 

8 2:7+()-28iJ 

8- 011 + 0-095 


(I 052 
J) n i 
I) 2-0 
0 12') 

() .518 
0 8f,(| 
0 641 
0 .5s6 
II 500 
II .506 
0 241 
U 1U6 
0 290 
S-JO 


!-0€ 


♦Calculated on the estimated population on the let of (laeh month assuiniiiR ,i regulir geuinetncal rate of change in the iiopulatioii from u 
census to the next 
Tifot calculated 


years in which separate figures were on record in the Public Health Depart- 
ment. The birth rate and death rate were calculated upon the population 
on the first of each month again comxmted on the assumption that the 
population had changed at a regular monthly rate from one census to the next. 
The averages thus obtained together vith their probable eiTor are entered 
in statement No. IV-23. From these figures diagi’am No. IV-16 overleaf 
has been prepared. As in the case of the last thi’ee diagrams the base line (0) 
represents the over-all monthly average of each district and the points plotted 
represent the amount by which the birth rate, death rate and price of rice 
exceed or fall short of the over-all monthly average. In the diagram the 
birth rate has been shifted back to nine months earlier in order to represent 
the conception rate. This involves a slight inaccuracy inasmuch as it take.s 
into account nine recorded rates at the beginning of the period which strictly 
should fall outside if the computation were accurate and it leaves out of 
account rates for nine months after the end of the iieriod chosen which strictly 
ought to be taken into account. Over a period of 30 years the effect of this 
inaccuracy is not likely to he very great and for practical purposes on the 
assumptions detailed in the last paragraph the birth rate in any month may be 
reasonably taken as equivalent to the conception rate nine months earlier. 
In plotting the points on the diagram, moreover, in order to illustrate any 
negative correlation which might exist the death rate has been inverted so 
that the excess of the death rate over the average is shown on the same side 
of the base line as a deficiency in the number of births, etc. As in dia^m A 
the points plotted show the amounts by which the averages for individual 
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montliti exceed or fall short of the over-all monthly average in terms of its 
.standard deviation. In each case the conception rate curve shows two 
marked peak,-; in March and June and a marked depression in October or 
iVoveinlier. Tlie ])rincipal peak occurs in June in Jessore and Bogra and in 


DIAGRAM No. IV-16. 

Average monthly rates of conception and of death from various causes with plentifulness of rice (seers per rupee), districts of Jessore, 

Bogra and Bakarganj. 

v„T. — I'll,. 1 . 1 ...- (Ill Kiir.-'iiit.. th. .viul thf pf)iut>, plottotl sui the anujunt, hv M-hu-h thr a vi'J.iW'ft fui mill vidnal month" 

(- . nr ...11 or . tli. ..v-i-.ill i.H.iithlx .n.i.u'.- ui iiiiiltn.b-s of its stdiidard aoMation In oi.l.-i to hriiiK out nrgativo correlation 

ti... .u.vth rit.k . 1 ,' iik.rtrd 1 1 - .UKl (UUtn-t..\ lu tlu death r.ites are jilottid on the frame sidi* of the base hue as defiLiency and e's.eess ru&pentivcly m 

oilier ill Jii" Am i.igi ■- .111 ut 11)21- Jll Inr d. .dli- imm nuiltuia and l:ala-.wiii and ot 1*101-1930 fei (.ther items 



. ±0 * 


+ 1*0 o 

to 

. -I- 1.8 

- 1 - 1.4 


jVIarcli in Bakargaii} and the lesser peak occurs in March in the first two 
districts and in June in Bakarganj. The deepest depression occurs in 
November in Jessore and Bakarganj and in October in Bogra. The tenden- 
cies agree in general with those illustrated in diagram No. IV-16. 
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Variations in tlie death rate from fever and from malaria aiifl kala-azar do 
not appear to show strongh' marked deviations from tlie death rate in each 
district from all causes. This of course is natural since dcatlis from fever 
contribute between 64 and 85 per cent, of those from all eause.s. Here also 
the natural expectation that the conception rate might prove to be lowest 
when the death rate was highest is not entirely borne out. In each case, 
however, it is in December that the maximum death rate occurs and tliis 
would seem to support the conclusions deduced above tliat the second or third 
month of pregnancy is a period of particular susceptibility to adverse health 
conditions and that lethal factors have a comparatively greater etfect in 
influencing the birth rate at this period than at the time of 'conc‘e]ition. Some 
apparent support seems to be given to such a deduction aho V*y tlie figures 
at the jieak of the curve for conceptions, for favourable conditions of healtli 
(i.e., a low death rate) occur a month or two months after the })eak for 
concejitions in Jessore and Bogra or even three to five months after, in the 
case of Bakarganj. Similarly, it is a month or two months after the lowest 
conception rate that the highest death rate occurs in each district, 

169. Correlations. — The main object of the extraction of these figures, 
however, was to x^rovide material for an examination into the corrcsx3ondence 
between fertility and malaria. The three districts chosen \%ere selected 
because amongst those for which there is available a continuous record of all 
the factors considered, they show the most notable ditierences of x>ox3ulation, 
growth or poxiiilation constitution. The population of Jessore during the 
whole period has showm a decline at each successive census wdiereas Bakarganj 
has rapidly increased. The population of Jessore is x^rincix^ally Hindu and 
of Bakarganj principally Muslim whilst that of Bogra contains a considerable 
admixture of aboriginals introduced during the middle of the last century. 
It was not anticipated that there would be any considerable effect on the 
birth rate caused by the occurrence of such festivals as those amongst the 
Muslims during w’hich marital relations are forbidden since these festivals, 
occurring according to a lunar year, show a regular recession through the 
calendar months and in a period of 33 years will have occurred roughly an 
equal number of times in each month of the year. The figures vrhen comxuited 
were forrvarded to ]Mi\ P. J. Griffiths, i.e.s., who kindly undertook the task 
of attempting to work out partial correlation co-efficients. The value of this 
analysis is that where there are a number of factors some of wdiich may 
individually or in combination act as conditions of others, it provides a method 
hy which the effect of each can be independently es>timatcd, rvhilst allowance 
is made for the efiect of their combinations. It was intended to put into an 
appeirdix an accomit of the method adox)ted in v'orking out the correlation 
co-efficients, hnt technical difficulties in setting ux3 tyx^e with a number of 
comxilieated mathematical formulae have x^rovented this. The results can be 
summarised briefly : iVIr. Griffiths found no evidence of linear correlation 
betw’een temperature, seers of rice per rux^ee, rainfall and coneex^tion rate 
or betw^een malaria, seers of rice and conception rate. In each case the 
co-efficients obtained were small and w'ere not significantly greater than their 
own probable error. He states — 

‘“In the first plane* T lookefl for correlation betw'een four variabless — temperature, seers 
of rice per rupee, rainfall and noiineption rate There was no evidence of correlation and the 
linear recrression equation (of best fit) did not even approxniiateb’ work. 

I next looked for correlation between three variables — malaria, seers of rice and conception. 
If iny figiire.s are correct there is no linear correlation in either of these ca Theoretically 
one should go further and use the methotl of successive approximation to look for multiple 
curvilinear correlation The labour would be enormous and probably not worth while.’* 

The conclusions of this enquiry require further elucidation by professional 
statisticians, but there seems to be justification in hesitating to ascribe 
observed fluctuations in the death rate simply or exclusively to the prevalence 
of malaria : in other w’^ords it appears that the immediate incidence of malaria 
is not itself a trustworthy index of fertility. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III . — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

castes and other groups. 

















"i ^ ^ 3 4 0 o 7 S y To n Tii fj IT 


1 AaAR,\VAI-A — -Hindu 

2 HAIDYA — Hindu 

3 HAISHNAH — Hindu . 

4 BAUKI — Hindu 

5 BltAHAtAH — Hindu 

6 BKAHMO — ^Hindu 

T CHAKMA — All rcJiKimis 

8 HOAl — Hindu 

9 JAilYA KAIBAKTA 

— Hindu 

10 JOGI OH JtTGI — ^Hmdu 

11 KAATASTHA — Hindu 

12 KHAMBU — All religions 


15 MAHTSHVA — Hindu . 
1« JSTASIASTTIJHA— Hindu 
17 8AKTAX. — ^AIJ n Imiuiis 

IS SHAHA — Hindu 

19 TIP AHA — ^All rLliKifius 

20 AK-GHO-INTHAH — 

Chri'^tian 

21 IHIHAlSr OHHIdTIAH 

— Chrihtian. 

22 "MUariH” ( JOLAHA) 

— Muslim. 

23 SAATYAJD — ^Muslim 


<’alcutta 

Hc'iiR.il 

Hfuignl 

Wi -t Bi-ngal 

Itengal 

Hiuigal 

Cl^tagong Hill 

Bengal 

Bengal 

I'iengal 

Bengal 

Haijepling and Jal- 
paignri. 

HoTth Bengal 
Darjeeling 
West Bengal 
Ueng.il 

West Bengal and 
Huitli Bengal 
Bengal 

Haat Bengal and 
Tripura State 
Calcutta, Towns 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 


12r» 

173 

153 

ISd 
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18.3 

172 
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18U 

19.S 


150 

14>4 

150 
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190 


1C9 
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156 
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160 
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141 
119 
1 14 
143 
15 4 
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2111 

:jo4 

303 


135 

122 

IIS 


294 
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1 42 
JteJ 
189 


nil 
It , 8 
172 


1 19 

141 
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104 
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2'. 4 
1'.2 
2oO 


151 
1 i't 

mo 


144 

149 


2**d 

244 

294 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Proportion of children under 14 and of persons 
over 43 to those aged 14»43 in certain castes ; also of married females 
aged 14-43 per 100 females (ages are to the nearest birthday). 


Proportion of children 
both sexes per lOO 

Propurtiuii uf persons 
over 43 iiei Ibo of the 
isamc bt‘X aged 14-43 

Persons 

aged 

14-4J. 

Married 

females 

aged 

14-43 

Male. 

I'eiiiale. 


OASTB or other group and religion. 


umber of 
married 
female<» aged 
14-43 per lOU 
feinoTes of 
all ages. 


AGARWALA— Hindu 
BAIBYA — Hindu 
BAISHXAB— Hindu 
BAUBI — ^Hindu 
BHAHMAH — ^Hindu 
BHAHMO — ^Hmdu 
CHAKMA— All rcbgioiia 
BOM — Hindu 

JALXY'A KAIBAHTA — ^Hiudu 
JOGI OR aUGI — Hindu 
KAYASXHA — Hindu 
KHAMB U — Hindu 
KOCH — ^Hmdu 
LEPCHA — ^All religious 
MAHXSHYA — ^Hindu 
HAMASUBHA — ^Hlndu 
BAHTAL — ^All reUgions 
SHAHA — Hindu 
TIPAHA — ^All religions 
AHGLO-IHBIAlSr — Christian 
INBIAH CHRISTIAN — Chlistian 
“MUMIN" (JOLAHA) — ^Muahni 
SAYYAB — ^Muslim 


163 

>2S 

158 

161 

lOB 


190 

195 

163 

188 

171 

1S3 

199 

198 

133 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Proporfsen of children under 10 and of persons over 
60 to those aged 15-40 ; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 
females ; 1 911 , 1 921 and 1 931 (ages are to the last birthday). 

Part A. — An religions S)y districts. 


Sr.tfi.i-il fiiil a«lni*ni-trativ<- Per'.oiiM .igra : 


■1 aoil 1931 


Proportion of pi>i ^.oni ayi d 
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1 mil's of all agos 


1931 


1021 1911. 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

BnillWAX JiIVI'dUN 
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Birliiiiim 
B 111' lira 
Miilii.'iiicro 
ITijijttliK 
Hu\\r.iU 

Central Bengal 

PRUbUlTIXCA’ niVIHCO^ 
3i-PargT.li is 
t'akiitid. 

^sadia 

MiirBluikiliarl 
,Ti Ssortf 
Khulna 

North Bengal 

KAJun-Airi DIVISION 
R ijsshaln 
Diiiajpur 
J.ilpaiKuri 
1 laijoc'liuB 
Jlanmnir 
Bogrii 
Ptihria 

^dulda 

COOCH EllHAR STATE 
East Bengal 
DACC V JlIVI^TOy 
T)aL’r,i 

■\rv nvji'smjjli 
I’ iriilpur 
I'ak.irganj 

ClllTTAGOyO DIVISION 
Tipppra, 

Xfiakhali 

CUlttaffong 

C'liittviiiona lIiU Ti.Tot' 
TJIIPTTRA -STATE 

SIKKIM 


68 

53 
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76 170 

61 148 


(.1 1 IS 

.'>li 1 12 

57 ir.i 
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20 141 

08 IGO 
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78 175 
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.SI 172 
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01 l!^S 

SO l.-i.l 
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14G 157 


I'.J 1 '.‘i 

160 170 


160 

1*51 
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1.12 
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107 100 


2QS 205 

183 190 


72 196 

82 178 

80 178 183 190 


204 

181 

174 

190 


181 

ITU 

174 


77 183 

72 197 


1 .-17 2U-2 

1 7 'f 1 S 2 

102 202 
1 S 3 190 

ISO 186 


10 

g 


10 

12 


11 

11 


12 

13 


34 

33 


10 10 36 35 


34 

33 


13 14 16 17 


17 30 29 31 


Part B. — By religions in each division. 


Religion and natiiial diT isiun | 

Nunilur ot cluldren (botti seM's) .igrd | 
1 imdcc 10 pel TOO | 

Persons aged liO and ovei per 100 per- 
sons aged 15-40 

N" iinihei of in.-irricil 
lornali's apctl 1.5- 
10 i»ei lOOiemales, 
iLllmaiit.T,l condi- 
tions of all ageij 

*'-'er‘?niis aged 1 Mart 

10-40 j ivi 

u'd fi'inali's 
1,1'd 15-40 

1931 j 

1921 j 

1011 

3931 3921 1911 j 1931 j 

1921 j 1911 

1 1 S°;i« 

|maic 

inaTe 

1931 1921.! 

1 

1911 


*1 *2 3 4 "5 U ■ 7" ' 8 9 10 ' 11 12 13 14 15” 36 


All religions 

All Bengi 

Burdwan 
Presidenc 
Ralshahi 
Dacca 
Cliittaear 
MusIim 
All Bengi 

Burd-wan 

Prc*-ideiit 

Rajslialn 

Diiocii 

LTiittiigoi 

Hindu 

AH Beng 

Burrlw.xi 
I’residtm 
Rajsh ihi 
Dat c-.i 
(.■hrtt.\go 
Tribal 

AH Beng 
Burdivai 
PreBltleiv 
BajbDah 
Dacca 
Chitt^o 


GS 

68 

76 

170 

172 

181 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

12 

36 

34 

34 

56 

53 

61 

148 

146 

157 

7 

9 

9 

12 

11 

13 

35 

33 

33 

59 

57 

62 

IQb 

160 

170 

7 

9 

e 

11 

10 

13 

35 

34 

33 

71 

74 

78 

175 

1S3 

185 

7 

7 

e 

9 

10 

10 

38 

35 

34 

76 

77 

80 

178 

183 

190 

9 

8 

11 

10 

11 

11 

30 

35 

34 

79 

70 

85 

179 

182 

190 

9 

6 

11 

0 

11 

9 

36 

35 

34 

75 

77 

82 

174 

179 

188 

8 

6 

10 

9 

10 

10 

37 

36 

35 

.'i9 

55 


1 1.1 

i.lu 

151 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

38 

37 

36 

6-L 

(i3 

68 

lui 

loo 

170 

7 

7 

9 

lo 

10 

13 

36 

36 

35 

74 

79 

U5 

17.J 

1.X2 

194 

7 

6 

0 

8 

10 

10 

37 

36 

85 

80 

82 

87 

IS-l 

iss 

190 

S 

(> 

10 

9 

11 

10 

37 

SO 

35 

H3 

84 

91 

l.-,l 

isr 

194 

8 

C 

10 

8 

11 

g 

37 

35 

85 

60 

58 

62 

163 

163 

171 

8 

9 

10 

12 

11 

14 

34 

33 

32 

3.5 

52 

59 

119 

116 

150 

7 

Q 

9 

12 

11 

14 

35 

3S 

82 

53 

53 

G7 

161 

161 

171 

8 

lO 

9 

13 

10 

14 

33 

32 

32 

04 

06 

GO 

177 

1H4 

194 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

12 

33 

33 

34 

iw 

00 

61 

172 

172 

176 

11 

10 

12 

13 

1-2 

15 

S3 

32 

32 

69 

08 

72 

170 

l6S 

ITT 

10 

s 

13 

11 

11 

11 

3S 

34 

33 

78 

77 

85 

187 

188 

201 

9 

8 

11 

9 

11 

11 

34 

33 

34 

72 

70 

78 

lt>9 

172 

1>*5 

8 

10 

zo 

11 

11 

14 

35 

33 

34 


01 

81 

197 

165 

220 

8 

8 

11 

lO 

11 

10 

34 

35 

32 

«7 

85 

95 

20« 

203 

210 

9 

C 

31 

7 

12 

8 

33 

33 

34 

83 

91 

81 

181 

lUU 

198 

10 

6 

12 

6 

12 

9 

37 

37 

SS 

77 

00 

84 

199 

170 

198 

8 

7 

17 

11 

12 

9 

32 

81 

85 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Variation in population at certain age periods, by 
natural divisions for each decade from 1881-1931. 

(XoTE — are to tin Inrtmlij ) 


Natural cli\ i-^ion 

Peiiocl 

1 .in it ion pel le 

lit 

in PopuHtioii (iiicreise-i- 

decrease — ) 

An .... 

0-10 

lo— 1'. 

i 

1 1— 40 


to — 00 

1 

i 

60 and 
over 

1 

2 

' 


1 


:• 


ti 


7 



& 

Bengal 


7 

2 

1 9 

6 

- 11 

5 

-1- 7 

9 

-!- 

3 

2 

- 1 6 


IMJl-l'I'il 

7 

7 

' - S 

c 

-IS 

1 

9 

4 


8 

7 

■- 1 2 


i't‘H-ioii 

S 

0 

1 - 9 

3 

- S 

Q 

- 10 

1 


3 

6 

0 9 



2 

8 1 

2 

- 8 

3 

- .*» 

3 

- 

2 5 

-59 



7 

3 

; r 8 

8 

-10 

7 

- 8 

9 

— 

3 

5 

-14 8 

West Bengal 

l.Ssl-lS'Jl 

4 

0 -r 7 

r, 


(• 

4 1 

0 


7, 

1 

- 1 1 



7 



i 

-1 ; 

4 

(. 


-r~ 


1 



Tioi-lslll 

-r - 


■7 1 

i 

- _1 


1, 

2 

, — 

1 

0 

-r 0 0 



- 4 

a 

1 -11 

1 

- 0 

i, 

0 


— 



-17 1 


lOJl-1'J.Jl 

7 

t 

-1.J 

y 

— 0 

0 


1 


0 

b 

-Ij 9 

Ctntial Bengal 


- .! 

<1 

• -f- i 


— 7 

if 

— 


: 4- 

1 

7 

— 22 


1 >•'01.1001 


4 

-1- 1 

0 

-^11 


4- 1* 





— 0 .1 


1001-1011 


1 

t 




~ y 

y 

— 

1 


- 3*0 


1011-1921 

j. 0 

4 

— •> 

3 

-t- 4 

9 

T 2 

ri 


1 

9 

- .4 1 


1021-1931 

H- 0 

iS 

-11 

4 

.s 

1 

4- S 

1 

-h 

1 

4 

-17 9 

Noith Bengal 

It-sl-lMtl 

- 4 

1 

-r 5 

y 

J- 2 

n 

— 7 


— 

1 

B 

- 0 


Ih'll-lSiOl 

— r» 


o 

3 

- 11 





i 

•t 

- 4 


1001-1011 

-- ,'S 

0 

— 10 

~f 

A. 4 

0 

— 

0 

— 

3 

• 7 

“ ^'1 


lOll-MJl 

1 

0 

— 1 

s 

T 0 

[» 

4 

0 


1 

3 



lOiL-lDU 

r 2 

9 

— 0 

J. 

-I'll 

i> 

-r .1 


— 

1 

.7 

-1^ 0 

East Bengal 

i^-l-l^Ol 

-'-U 


. - - m; 

r. 

-t"21 

4 

-^17. 

1 

"T 

7 

9 

-^4 4 


i''yi-i9in 

- 10 


. -i-ii 

ij 

4-19 


-It 

5 


9 


4-2 9 


1001-1011 

-!-12 

4 

-14 


-J- 0 

0 

-It 

0 




4- .1 il 


1011-1021 




0 

-11 

0 

-'-10 

1 

-i- 

9 

t 

-4 -2 6 


1021-1 o.a 

-I- lu 

1 

-hio 

h 

-rlj 


-12 

1 

— 

0 1 

-12 r* 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Estimated population in thousands,. Bengal, 
British Territory and administrative divisions, on the 1 si January in each 
year 1921 to 1930 by sexes. 

(Note — The popitlation of rhe Ch'ttaicin.y Hill liacts aot iiii'hiil<*>l ) 



BEN(J \L 1 

Bard wan Di'i- 

SIOIl. 

Pie-nleuey 
rivj'iou I 

Itiil-Ualii 1 

Li'll-,.,!! 

Iia< i.‘a 1 Lluttacimg 

I>ivi''ion 1 l)i\ is:uu. 





Populi+ion (in thou^ami-j it corded at the ciii>u^ iff 1921 — 



Male 


24,057 9| 

Mai. 4,100 8 

Male 5,089 $\ 

M.ik- 

5,371 4i 

Mak 6,573 6t .Mule 

2,922-7 


I<’bUldU‘ 


22,464 4| 

Female 3,949 9 

Fiiujle 4,371 9{ 

r. tlt.ik 4,974 3j 

Female 6,263 7j Female 

2,904-5 

Year, 




Pujuilarion (mthuu.5auda) n eoided at the ui r- us m lOdl — 



Male 


25,927 4 ! 

Male 4,452 9 

Male 5,475 4 

Mali 

5,549 4 I 

Male 7,122-4 Male 

3,327-3 


Female 


23,973 7| 

Female 4,194 3 

Female 4,632 9 

Fern lie 6,118 6{ 

Ft male 6,741-7 Female 

3,286 1 



ropulation <111 thousands) on the 1st Jaimaiy of t. 

lU h 5 car (.alculated at a uniform annual rate 







of merrase 





Male. 

1 

F.-niiilc, [ 

Alale [ Female j 

M.ale |FemaL» | 

Ifale 

[Female | 

Male. 1 Female | Male, j 

Female 

1 

2 


3 

4 5 

0 7 

8 

9 

10 11 12 

13 

1921 

24,043 

6 

22,458 1 

4 10^ 0 n.O,"'.! 9 

0 0^0 .5 4 304 5 

5 

9 4 09J 4 

0,551 0 0,245*1 2,917 0 

2 900 3 

1922 

24,219 

S 

22,608 9 

4,1.15 5 a 977 7 

5,117 5 4, J'W 7 

5,104 

4 5 005 3 

u 0 292 2 2 , 9.55 -5 

2,936 *0 

1923 

24,397 

7 

22,744 6 

1,170 0 4,000 4 

5,15.J 1 4 414 9 

5,419 

7 5,017 J 

if.MxO 9 (j aJ9 9 2,994 0 

2,072 2 

1924 

24,577 

9 

22,389 8 

4 201 5 4 023 7 

.5 191 4.4 m il 

5,4 J5 

1 Ti.n^y 1 

i.,711-7 O.ofer 2 3,0.12 S 

3.009 0 

1925 

24,702 

3 

23,036 2 

4 2.J7 4 1,040 S 

.■».23il & 4 4l>3 4 

5 450 

0 .5,1141 4 

If, 770 ') 0,435 4 3.072 3 

3,040 3 

1920 

24,945 

6 

23,134 7 

4,271 J 4<I7U 3 

5,2t.9 1 4,492 S 

5.4‘Ui 

3 5 ,('’i,'. 7 

<..'20 0 G,4''4-l 3,112 3 

3,0S.l 8 

1027 

25,133 

2 

23,334 0 

4,300 •) 4,093 9 

5,30a, 4 4.7x19 1 

5,482 

4 5.0ta. 1 

0.^'^2 7 0,5.13 0 U,i:i2 8 

3,121 9 

I'J'iS 

25,319 

9 

23,485 3 

4,340 5 4.117 7 

5 14> 0 4,545 f> 

5,40-' 

2 '.,0Tb '7 

i.,y.iy 4 G,5S2 tl 3,193 6 

3,100 5 

1929 

25,509 

8 

23,637 6 

4,375 4 4,141 « 

5,3S7 9 4,573 1 

5,,'il-i 

3 5.090 9 

6,99(j b <1,032 3 3,235 4 

3,199 7 

1930 

25,702 

0 

23,791 3 

4,410 9 4,1{>5 7 

5.42S 5 4.u00 1 

5,330 

5 5,103 8 

7,054 0 ix,Ub2 5 3,277 5 

3,239 2 

Average 1921-30 

24.861 

2 

23,116 3 

4,255 5 4,059 3 

5,251 6 4,480 -7 

5,459 

1 5,048 0 

6,800 0 6,461 4 3.094 4 

3,066 9 



ropulation (m thousantkt on the 1st January of each vow calculated iiom the returns of vital occurreu<?es 


Year. 

Male. 1 

Female | 

Male 1 

Female [ 

Male. 1 

Female j 

Male j 

Finale 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 1 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

24,070 3 
. 24,025 4 

. 24,065 5 

. 24,159 4 

. 24,222 9 

22,471 0 
22,437 8 
22.500 0 
22,613 8 
22,717 1 

4,113 1 
l,0i)9 4 
4,101 9 
1 . 12 s 8 
4,140 0 

3,9CU 3 
3.942 1 
3.95S 1 
3 983 5 
3,997 8 

5,100 1 
5,080 0 
5.083 3 
5,1U3 9 
5,100 4 

4,3.54 3 
4,358 5 
i,3o3 b 
4,395 -r, 
4,410 9 

5,004 0 
rvll7-7 
5,347 3 
5,317 3 
a,u30 9 

4,9b7 0 
4.9b0 7 
4,0 < a b 
1,9^2 0 
4,099 9 

0,569 6 
0,580 2 
0,599 -1 
0,032 fj 
5,005 7 

0,259 2 
0,254 -1 
0,278 -G 
0,316 9 
0,358-1 

2,910 9 
2,928 1 
2,930 -9 
2,U40 8 
2.970 b 

2,899 3 
2.910 3 
2.918 8 
2,035 3 
2,059 ‘5 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

24,325 5 
. 24,385 5 

24,441 -1 
. 24,545 3 

24,623 6 

22,833 1 
22,898 3 
22,940 -3 
23,022 7 
23,141 4 

4,173 4 
4,198 '0 
4.2US 7 
1,230 5 
4,270 6 

4,029 9 
4,051-3 
4.057 8 
4,U75 2 
4,111 -1 

5,110 3 
5,101 -9 
5,088 0 
5,098-0 
5,110 -9 

4,424 3 
4,413 -8 
4,4U1 8 
4,413 -1 
4,423 -1 

5,348 S 
5,342 2 
5,3bl -5 
5,377 3 
5,391 -3 

5.010 -1 

5.011 -0 
5,031 -3 
5,044 3 
5,053 0 

0,095 -8 
5,7-27 3 
0,753 -(i 
0,7S8 -8 
0,833 -0 

0,391 4 
0,424 1 
0,443 5 
0,470 -7 
0,509 0 

2,991 9 
3,015 7 
3,030 -0 
3,050 S 
3.0,82 0 

2,977 a 
2,997 0 
3,005 9 
8,019 5 
3,044 5 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Annual reported births and birth rates by sexes 
in each administrative division, 1921-1930. 


fi) Actual births. 



r“ 

_ 1 

1 Divisions 


Year 

“Bengal 

Bunlwan 

j Pre'.idencj . j 

1 Rajshahi j 

D.acc'a j 

♦CluttagonR 


I Male 

h eniale 

Male j Female | 

1 Male 1 Female 

[ Male. 1 

[Female 

ICale 1 Female 

j Male [ Female 

1 

I 

.1 

4 5 

0 7 

S 

9 

10 11 

12 13 


Annual average 


1921 

1924 

192:1 



192ri 

1')27 

t'*3U 


663.588 612,792 132,912 124,99.3 129,ri23 

670,251 616,612 11(5, llH 1041,814 12S,5t54 

717.588 €58,094 ]20,22,"i 117,499 143,329 

709,145 652,133 134,471 12U.714 147,643 

643,885 594,046 117,217 100,925 129 219 


119.569 145, .584 135,5(»2 171,755 157,374 

118,279 109,030 1.37,803 177,909 10l,OH« 

132,073 108,406 155,891 192,341 171,725 

135,807 133,811 141,800 181,400 108,314 

117,794 110,08.) 130,884 171,902 158,301 


82,789 74,662 

81,01 1 74,1.35 

72,703 0.5„3] 0 

82,203 74,t'02 

88,574 8(),(i37 

80,304 72,128 

8.3,814 75,294 

78,010 09,071 

87,028 77,900 

88,757 79.438 

81,822 77,1 J2 


*ExcliidiiiB the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


(ii) Birth rates (number of births per 1,000 of the same sex). 

A. — Calculated on the population at the census of 1921. 



*Bcng.il 

' Divisions. 

Ye.ar, 

Buidwan 

1 Fresidency. | 

Rajshahi 

Dacca. 

1 ♦Chittagong 


Male, 1 Female 

Male, [Female 

[ Male 

[Pemaie j 

Male 1 Female | 

Male 1 Female 

Male 

Feiiwle 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

b 

7 

8 9 

10 11 

12 

13 


Ann ual average 1 921 -30 

28 

7 

28 

3 

30 

4 

29 

6 

27 

3 

29 

2 

29 

7 

29 

8 

27 

9 

26 

8 

28 

3 

25 

7 

1921 

28 

•0 

27 

9 

28 

4 

27 

•4 

26 

0 

28 

0 

SO 

8 

31 

4 

27 

2 

26 

1 

27 

9 

25 

5 

1922 

27 

6 

27 

2 

30 

3 

29 

3 

27 

6 

29 

3 

27 

•9 

28 

1 

27 

0 

25 

9 

24 

9 

22 

5 

1923 

30 

1 

29 

8 

31 

0 

30 

2 

29 

4 

31 

5 

31 

3 

31 

6 

29 

8 

28 

a 

28 

1 

25 

8 

1924 

28 

6 

29 

3 

29 

2 

28 

6 

27 

4 

29 

5 

30 

3 

30 

i 

30 

5 

20 

b 

30 

3 

27 

8 

1925 

29 

8 

29 

4 

32 

0 

31 

0 

29 

0 

31 

7 

82 

4 

32 

6 

27 


26 

8 

27 

6 

24 

9 

192b 

27 

G 

27 

3 

32 

4 

31 

0 

25 

5 

27 

4 

27 

0 

27 

1 

26 

2 

25 

2 

28 

7 

25 

9 

1027 

27 

9 

27 

5 

28 

3 

27 

6 

25 

3 

27 

•1 

31 

5 

31 

b 

27 

1 

25 

9 

2b 

7 

24 

0 

192& 

29 

8 

29 

3 

30 

S 

20 

8 

28 

2 

30 

2 

31 

3 

31 

2 

29 

3 

27 

9 

20 

H 

26 

B 

1929 

29 

5 

29 

0 

32 

8 

32- 

■1 

29 

0 

31 

1 

28 

5 

28 

4 

2S 

1 

26 

9 

30 

4 

37 

3 

1930 

26 

8 

26 

4 

2S 

6 

27 

8 

25 

4 

27 

•0 

26 

1 

26 

2 

20 

2 

25 

3 

20 

0 

20 

6 


B.— Calculated on the estimated population on 1st January of each year computed on the assump- 
tion that the population changed at a regular rate from one census to the next. 


Divisions 


Year. 


1 


Annual average 1921-30 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
3925 


1920 

1927 

1928 
1029 
1D30 


♦Bengal. 

Bmdwan. 

Presidency 

1 Rajshahi 

Dacca j 

1 *Chittagong 

Male j Female 
«1 *\ 

Male. [Female 

Male 1 Female 

1 Male. 

Female 

1 Male 

Female j 

Male 

Female. 


3 4 5 b 7 8 9 19 n 12 U 


27 

7 

27 

5 

29 

3 

28 

9 

26 

5 

28 

5 

29*3 

29 

5 

26 

9 

25 9 

26 

7 

24 

3 

28 

1 

27 

9 

28 

3 

27 

4 

26 

0 

28 

0 

30-8 

31 

4 

27 

3 

26’4 

28 

0 

26 

8 

27 

5 

27 

1 

30 

1 

29 

0 

27 

4 

29 

2 

27 8 

28 

0 

26 

8 

25 7 

24 

0 

22 

2 

29 

7 

29 

5 

30 

5 

29 

9 

31 

5 

29 

0 

Sl'l 

81 

6 

29 

4 

28 4 

27 

5 

25 

2 

28 

9 

28 

8 

28 

5 

28 

0 

26 

9 

29 

0 

30 0 

30 

2 

29 

8 

29 0 

29 

2 

26 

8 

29 

0 

28 

6 

31 

5 

30 

•8 

28 

8 

31 

■0 

32 1 

32 

3 

26 

3 

25*1 

20 

1 

23 

■7 

26 

6 

26 

4 

31 

1 

30 

7 

24 

6 

26 

•6 

26 6 

26 

8 

25 

2 

24 3 

20 

9 

24 

4. 

26 

7 

26 

4 

27 

0 

26 

‘6 

24 

2 

26 

2 

30*9 

31 

2 

25 

g 

24 8 

24 

8 

22 

3 

28 

3 

28 

0 

29 

1 

28 

5 

26 

S 

29 

1 

30 6 

SO 

7 

27 

7 

26 6 

27 

3 

24 

‘6 

27 

8 

27 

'6 

30 

7 

30 

6 

27 

4 

29 

7 

27 9 

27 

9 

26 

4 

25 4 

27 

•4 

24 

g 

25 

1 

2S 

*0 

2b 

6 

26 

4 

23 

•8 

25 

6 

25-4 

25 

6 

24 

4 

23-7 

25 

9 

23 

■8 


♦Excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— Annual reported deaths and death rates by sexes 
in each administrative division, 1921-1930. 

(i) Actual deaths. 





Divimnns 

Year 



1 Hurd wan | 

1 Presidenej' j 

' Bajshdlii, 

Diircd j 

♦Chjtt.iguiig, 


Male 

Female. 

1 Male 

Female 

1 Male 

Female | 

[ Mi\le j Female 

M.ile. 1 h einale ^ 

> j Female 


Annual average 1921-30 618,348 

1921 . 735,638 

1922 624,299 

1923 629,632 

1924 . 647,403 

1925 614,736 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


603,602 

614,685 

613,394 

660,834 

539,260 


560.840 
667,392 
548,947 
556,159 

555.841 
543,737 
547,595 
574,685 
575.621 
533,429 
604,996 


106,691 

110,010 

108,608 

103,107 

108,290 

100,165 

108,230 

105,600 

101,368 

94,374 

93,231 


100,155 

130,255 

99,305 

94,268 

08,463 

92,0/0 

103,545 

102,350 

100,075 

90,781 

89,837 


139,209 

1G.V76 

137,011! 

128,923 

130.815 

140,095 

143,960 

142,434 

133,491 

134,817 

125,043 


123.636 

14^,002 

117.%7 

110,748 

113,332 

124,910 

130,006 

130,222 

120,798 

12.5,777 

114,529 


156,767 

177,707 
1, "if 1, 752 
108,920 
170 <167 
165,340 

1.72.153 

150,380 

152,661 

139.829 

139,042 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

140,357 

153,468 

138,516 

62,313 

57,678 

IbO 921 

Iso, 741 

10'!,924 

ti2,''0.S 

.7S-9II 

131,361 

1 77,91 il 

1 17.524 

tiO 9 !s 

02,7',«! 

151!, ‘^99 

162 2'-s 

141 hl6 

trfl,327 

.7^,428 

143 :!S»! 

167 (J.''6 

144,241 


5'n427 

143,012 

14'^ 176 


60.174 

54,1 4b 

134,034 

140,109 

124,6:]f, 

50.060 

57,292 

138, 13S 

1.72,6.19 

142 6;n 

7rrad 

1.1 ,2)7 

142,949 

1.76,1,74 

147,474 

66.720 

f4,33fi 

133,080 

13.7.290 

12'J,y9« 

56,324 

54,.19,3 

130,179 

128,105 

119,113 

53,239 

51,330 


•Exeludmg the Chittagong Hill Tracts 


(ii) Death rates (number of deaths per 1,000 of the same sex). 


A.— Calculated on the population at the census of 1921. 




1 

Divisions 

Year, 


1 Burdwan. | 

Presidency 

Eajsbahi 

Datr.1 

♦Chittagong. 


1 Male. 1 

1 Female 

Male. 1 

|Female. 

Male jpemale. 

3Iale. jFem.'ilc 

Male. 1 Female | 

Male jPcmale 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 9 

10 li 

12 ID 


Annual average 1921-30 25 7 

26 0 

26 0 

25 3 

27 4 

28 3 

292 

28 3 

23 3 

22 1 

21 3 

19 9 

1921 

30-6 

29 7 

34 1 

33 0 

33 1 

33 9 

83 0 

32 0 

2r' 4 

27 2 

21 3 

20 1 

1922 

25 9 

24 4 

26 5 

25 1 

27 0 

27 0 

28 0 

26 3 

24 1 

22 ii 

23 9 

21-6 

1923 

26 2 

24 7 

25 2 

23 9 

25 4 

25 4 

31 3 

.10 2 

24 H 

2*7 

22 7 

20 1 

1924 

26 9 

24 7 

20 4 

24 9 

26 9 

26 0 

.31 7 

28 7 

25 5 

23 1 

22 1 

19-4 

1925 

25 5 

24 2 

24 4 

23 5 

27*7 

28 6 

30 7 

28 8 

22 b 

20 3 

20 6 

18 0 

1926 

25 1 

24 4 

26 4 

2b 2 

28 3 

29 8 

28 2 

2b 9 

21 4 

19 o 

20 2 

19 0 

1927 

25 S 

25 6 

25 7 

25 9 

28 0 

29 8 

27 9 

27 6 

23 3 

22 S 

21 S 

21 1 

1928 

26 5 

25 6 

25 5 

25 3 

26 3 

27 7 

28 3 

28 6 

23 5 

23 6 

22 S 

22 1 

1929 

23 3 

23 7 

23 0 

23 t) 

26 5 

28 S 

20 0 

26 7 

2l> h 

20 7 

19 3 

18 7 

1930 

22 4 

22 5 

22 7 

22 8 

24 7 

26 3 

25 8 

26 1 

19 5 

19 0 

18 2 

17-7 


B.—Galculated on the estimated population on Ist January of each year computed on the assump- 
tion that the population changed at a regular rate from one census to the next. 



•Bengal. 

Division.s. 

Year, 

Burdwan, 

Presidencs'. | 

1 Bajshahi. j 

Dacca 

•Chittagong. 


Male 1 Female 

Male. 1 Female 

Male. 1 Feimale 

I Male 1 

j Female. 

Male, j Female i 

Male. |reinale 


Annual a veraee 1921 -30 24 9 

24 3 

25 1 

24-7 

26 5 

27 8 

28 7 

27 9 

22 6 

21*4 

20 1 

IS 8 

1921 

30 S 

29'7 

.34 1 

32-9 

33 '1 

33 9 

33 0 

32 2 

28 5 

27-2 

21 6 

20-1 

1922 

25 8 

24 3 

26 3 

25 0 

26 8 

26 9 

27-0 

26 2 

23 9 

31 9 

23 7 

21 4 

1923 

258 

24 5 

24 7 

23 6 

25-0 

25 1 

31 2 

36 1 

24 4 

22*4 

22 2 

19*7 

1924 

26 3 

24 3 

2.5 8 

24 3 

26 4 

25 5 

31 4 

2S 5 

24-9 

22 6 

21 3 

18 S 

1925 

24 8 

23 6 

23 6 

22 9 

26 9 

28 0 

30 4 

28 5 

21 9 

£0*9 

19 6 

17-8 

1926 

24 2 

23 6 

25 3 

25-4 

27 3 

29 0 

27-S 

26 0 

20 5 

19 3 

19*0 

17*9 

1927 

24 5 

24 6 

24 5 

23 0 

26 S 

28 8 

‘*7-4 

27 3 

32 2 

21*8 

20*2 

19-6 

1928 

24 2 

24 5 

34-1 

24 2 

23 0 

26 6 

37 8 

38 2 

23 5 

22*4 

20 9 

20-3 

1929 

.. 220 

22 6 

21 6 

21 9 

25 0 

27 5 

35-4 

26 1 

19 3 

19-5 

17 5 

17-0 

1930 

21 0 

21 2 

21 1 

21 6 

23 1 

24 9 

25 1 

25*5 

18-2 

17*8 

16 2 

15*9 


^Excluding the Chittagong Hdl Tracts. 
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CHAPTER IV — ^AGE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— Annual death rate by sex and age-groups, 1921-1930. 

Part A. — Deaths reported per 1,000 of the same sex and age living at the census of 1921. 


(^'oTE — ^Kares foi tlie age group " under 1 year *’ are calculated on the nnmhei of births recorded m that year.) 


Ate ht-t 

A'r'iau*' of 

1921 

1922 

1923. 

1924. 

1025. 

1926 

1027 

1028. 

1020 

1930. 

nj-le 

Te- 

laali' 

iruile 

Fo- 

m.ile 

Male, 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male. 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male, 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male. 

Fo- 

malQ 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

1 

2 

3 

4 


o 


6 


1 

8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 

16 


17 

18 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

All ages < 

as 7 24 -9 30 

6 29 

T 25- 

9 24 ‘4 26 

2 24 7 26 -9 24 *7 2S 5 24 2 25 

1 

24 -4 25 

5 

25 6 25 

5 

25 6 23 -3 

23*7 

22 -4 

22S 

ii— 1 

1A1 G ISO 3 >11 

i 

2iin 

o 

194 

8 IbO 8 I.-*? 

2 170 '5 

191 4 176 4 185 7 

176 4 202 

7 

190 1 

182 

0 

173 7 

183 

2 

172 () 

1R5 0 

171 3 

192 0 

181 2 


36 2 

32 6 

li> 

1 

3i’i 

9 

33 

9 

20 9 

35 

5 

32 .1 

31 2 

30 2 

35 ‘8 

32 5 

36 

5 

32 6 

38 

3 

31 9 

37 

‘1 

3.3 i 

35 5 

32 4 

34-5 

31 S 

- 

13 3 

11 S 

17 

11 

14 

3 

14 

1) 

11 7 

14 

7 

12 4 

14 2 

11 7 

13 7 

11 7 

12 

8 

11 0 

13 

f> 

11 9 

12 

6 

11 2 

10 *8 

9 7 

10 2 

0 2 


10 0 

9 7 

12 

0 

11 

fl 

XU 

0 

10 *3 

11 

4 

lU *3 

12 0 

10 5 

10 0 

9 7 

9 

C 

0 4 

9 

7 

10 i 

0 

3 

0 8 

7*4 

8 0 

7 0 

7 *5 


13 9 

16 6 

17 

5 

20 

0 

14 

9 

16 7 

15 

2 

10 *6 

16 6 

17-5 

14 2 

16 1 

13 

0 

15 9 

13 

7 

17 5 

13 

1 

17 .9 

10 9 

15 1 

10 3 

13 6 


15 1 

IS 1 

ID 

1 

21 

» 

15 

8 

17 8 


•5 

17 4 

IG 8 

18 4 

15 1 

16 S 

14 

3 

17 0 

15 

1 

19 2 

14 

0 

19 7 

12 1 

17 1 

11 9 

15 6 


IT 9 

IS 7 

?** 


2d 


!•< 

8 

18 8 

18 

U 

17 S 

19 3 

18 7 

17 5 

17 4 

17 

0 

17 8 

17 

9 

19 0 

18 

J 

20 0 

in 6 

17 8 

14 *0 

16*2 

llV — “11 

23 1 

23 8 

2^ 


?.u 

Z 

?.,% 

8 

21 1 

22 

9 

a) 1 

24 1 

20 5 

23 2 

19 2 

21 

7 

19 7 

22 

U 

21 0 

2.1 

2 

21 7 

20 0 

19 5 

20 6 

19 0 

^ (| 

35 9 

31 3 

4.j 

S 

;jo 

7 

Sii 

1 

31 S 

35 

-3 

39 6 

36 3 

30 0 

3k 1 

28 7 

3k 

1 

80 0 

35 

9 

31 9 

36 

2 

31 9 

33 5 

29 6 

.33 5 

29 0 

oJ iii<In\er 

72 r 

61 9 

hi 

6 

7J. 


71 

1 

50 *6 

00 

7 

57 5 

72 7 

57 4 

71 1 

50 1 

72 

6 

02 1 

75 

0 

65 2 

72 

7 

f?3 2 

60 0 

61 3 

07 6 

59 9 


Part B.— Deaths reported per 1,000 of the same sex and age estimated to be living on the 1$t January of each year 
upon the assumption that the population changed at a uniform annual rate. 


Am’ In"! 

Avrsrage of 
dci-ade 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1024. 

1025. 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930. 

Mai 


inali 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

Male. 

Fe- 

iii.ale 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

IMalc 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

miile, 

31ule 

Fe- 
in cUc. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

1 

■> 


U 

4 


5 


0 

7 

8 


0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

39 

29 

21 

22 

23 

AH ages . 

24 

9 24 *3 30 

6 29 

•7 

25 8 24 3 25 

8 

24*5 

26 3 

24 3 24 8 

23 

6 

24 

2 

23 6 24 

5 24 *6 

24 

2 24 

5 

22 

0 

22 6 

21 0 21 2 

0—1 

178 

8 

153 8 

210 

3 

133 

0 

137 2 

157 4 102 

0 

166 1 

ISO 3 

160 3 181 8 

157 

4 

179 

0 

1.54 R l.-iU 

9 130 1 

169 

0 

11.5 

0 

105 

3 142 3 

15.3 3 IHQ 2 

1—'. 

31 

s 

20 3 

40 

0 

67 

-3 

'36 1 

29 4 

33 

6 

30 9 

31 4 

28 2 

31 0 

29 

n 

31 

6 

2.S 8 

32 

1 

30 0 

30 

1 

27 

a 

28 

0 

26 2 

26 4 

24 0 

5—10 

13 

6 

12 1 

17 

0 

14 

4 

14 1 

11 .8 

14 

8 

12*7 

14 4 

12 1 

14 0 

12 

3 

13 

0 

11 7 

13 

0 

12 8 

li 

() 

12 

3 

11 

2 

iU 8 

10 *0 

10 *3 

10 -l‘> 

10 

0 

9 1 

12 

7 

12 

0 

10 0 

10 1 

11 

4 

10 0 

11 9 

10 0 

10 4 

9 

1 

9 

5 

a 7 

9 

6 

9 U 

9 

I 

S 

7 

7 


6 9 

6 8 

6 *4 

15— J'J 

13 

7 

10 1 

17 

*5 

20 

0 

14 9 

16 6 

15 

1 

10 4 

10 3 

17 1 

13 9 

13 

6 

12 

7 

l.j 3 

13 

3 

16 0 

12 

u 

16 

r> 

JU 

1 

14 1 

0 8 

13*0 

10 — lo 

14 

4 

IT S 

10 

2 


5 

13 7 

IS 1 

13 

2 

17 5 

16 2 

IS 4 

14 4 

16 

6 

1.3 

4 

16 5 

14 

0 

19 0 

1.1 

7 

IS 

7 

11 

‘3j 

10 2 

10 c 

14 5 


17 

6 

18 4 

2 j 

3 

22 

8 

lO 1 

19 1 

18 

0 

17 9 

19 2 

18 8 

17 2 

17 

2 

16 

6 

17 4 

17 

2 

19 « 

17 

3 

]*) 

2 

11 

.4 

36 *9 

13 7 

16 '3 

!0 — ,'.0 

22 

6 

20 6 


0 

2«» 

0 

21 7 

21 0 


7 

20 0 

23 7 

20 3 

21 8 

19 

U 

21 

1 

19 4 

22 

2 

20 (> 

22 

4 

21 


20 

9 

19 0 

19*7 

18*4 

Vi — l.fi 

36 

£ 

31 4 

l‘J 

3 

,19 

7 

30 0 

31 3 

3.^ 

0 

30 .5 

35 0 

30 0 

33 5 

28 

7 

33 

4 

.30 U 

31 

9 

32 0 

35 

1 

32 

6 

32 

3 

29 7 

32 1 

30 0 

wi a" 1 nvi'i 

7a 

6 

67 5 

f>l 

i 

74 

5 

00 -Jt 

GO G 

09 2 

59 7 

73 2 

60 7 

72 6 

63 

8 

75 

.3 

68 4 

79 

9 

73 2 

77 

0 

71 

3 

75 

4 

71 0 

74*3 

71 4 


1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Xl.—Annual deaths and death rates from selected causes by sex 

1921-1930. 


Part A.— Actual numbar of deaths reported. 




j Lctniil nuiaher of deaths reported 















of 

death. 

Year 

1 ♦Bengal 

mmm 

Pre»i(I(aicy. 

Baj-ihih} 

Ibtta 




Male 1 

Female 

Dale 1 

Female 

Male 1 




t 

1'r‘lli ll-' 

M til 1 

11 1. -If* 

1 

Si 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

b 

9 

lU 

11 


il 

11 

Annual average 1921-30 

37,027 

33,605 

4,003 

4,583 

10,028 

8,394 

5,721 

5,437 

12,297 

11,262 

4,178 

3,929 


1021 

42,393 

38,154 

(i,U31 

6,484 

10,202 

7,002 

7, ton 

r,yti2 

Iti 07'' 

15,7 U 

1 li“JJ 

1 i'.I2 


1922 

27,830 

23,882 

8.450 

2,9ta 

7,710 

f»,082 

2,ip51 

I,?*!-* 

jP HI 

r-ii 

.1 ' f • 

5 1*77 


1923 

22,300 

19,183 

i,m 

1,634 

4,h72 

3,-05 

4,U4t< 


(1 HI • 

7 'ft t 



a 

1924 

26,657 

22,867 


4,721 

5,bl3 

4,1*71 

4,‘JStj 

1,074 

7,r.^ 

Pi IrJ* 

2 17-- 

2 . /) 

o 

1925 

18,002 

16,274 

2,145 

1,8*29 

4,1(12 

3.419 

3,rJ4 

2 

3 121 

4 71-1 

o 2***l 

.i.2'P2 


1920 

30,961 

28,145 


4,199 

19.6.*4 

9,944 

4,U7 

4,25" 

' 4.'i" 


isr* 

2 il'ti 

jp 

1927 

61,728 

55.649 


5, .*07 

17.107 

14,435 

SL'-OO 

yji'. 

2t,;iJ 

1*1 -'I'P 

: ?^'i 

7 ) ' 1 

<a 


70,561 

65.884 


9;i27 

17,682 

lj.229 

10,022 

lti,*'P9 

24,211 

2-2,2l.^ 

^ \ ^ 

7 Oil 


1929 

42.824 

39,066 


5,721 

14,374 

12, 091 

il,42il 

l).! '6 

l>l Ulhl 

iiMir 

I { ii 

l.tiil 


193U 

28,809 

26,154 

4,159 

4,210 

7,700 

6,411 

3,rw 

3,512 

if.urj 

9,1 ii 

.1 ii«. 

2 -.11 

Annual average 1921-30 

440,501 

402,^9 

68,140 

66,880 

88^259 

80,697 133,209 118,826 101,365 

93,521 

46,520 

42,914 


1931 

557,979 

612,389 

99,723 

95,^97 

117, sJl 

lOT.OB.’i 

154,791 

1 J9,b: 

1J4 121 

122 172 

.1 ;i)0 

17 IHS 


1922 

409.679 

415.539 

72.712 

7o,0t>t 


bO.laO 


110 

lU.-OtJ 

*P‘>,-1M| 

■> i,n 1 

40 i-'f 


1022 

481,345 

428.450 


G0,iii,r> 

Sb,G>3 

7.1,'' j1 

la0,7 12 

1U511 

IJt) j.rJ 

1<P4/i.)4 

*1 jia 

7st 


1924 

491,282 

42T,T26 

72,448 

(i*i 2t,j 

92,294 

77,2 l.i 

l.)l,027 

12.) W5 

124 H>2 

Vii 74* 

.»! -tOl 

li *s- 

> 

1025 

462,943 

411,285 

fi i,2b{i 

lJ2.Sbl 

94,U<}4 

i>6 h-t.) 

14i>,4'.2 

12<i,4'*'' 

llil.>i7 

*l« ij'iJ 


11..J.I 

o 

1920 

429,696 

393,078 

0Si!9 

^*^B)2 

9>l,149 

^!i,U32 

129.bt’)0 

111 *■■92 

% T7 » 


-■ ' '*77 

12, "M 

Ik 

1927 

405,115 

383,991 


0t),i^E) 

h2,247 

77,93-i 

ll4,7rdl 

ltl9 11.0 

H T*4 


i 1 1 'Cl 

‘I 0,; 


1928 

384,925 

357.078 

(IU.8I7 

b<l,934 

74,024 

61,800 

119,091 

lUjtt'f 

87,241 

-2.7UtP 

4 J 02- 

tj l*»pt 


1929 

361,584 

351,897 

ri2,3a4 

s> 1,218 

77, ''72 

76, It'll 

lll.lj? 

lOiifKH 

''IJ 07 f 



.7 * 


19J0 

360,463 

344.603 

a3.895 

33,j43 

7G.j7ti 

73. U2 

113,239 

10”*,tsl 

btl,iP^l 

74,07 ' 

.tl»,o72 


Annual average 1 921-30 

9,724 

8,931 

2,054 

1,022 

2,111 

1,903 

2p120 

1,938 

2,439 

2,216 

1,000 

962 


1921 

4,477 

3,680 

478 

422 

bd2 

b20 

947 

75.1 

1.704 

I,2!14 

4fi*‘f 

y-s 


1922 

4.287 

3,577 

967 

bl7 

f)45 

557 

997 

739 

UM 

9U 

J.r-' 

:i2(i 


1923 

2,308 

1,928 

Ja9 

29.) 

373 

291 

JfiS 

290 

714 

hlo 

174 

H'tp 

o 

1924 

2,028 

2,639 

325 

493 

849 

620 

5^3 

a2o 

r.yj 

*70 

27ft 

121 

a 

1025 

9,386 

8,050 

3,402 

3U3d 

3, bib 

3,luti 

*27 

72T 

bill 

in4 

4 III 

J27 


1930 

13,215 

12,333 

4.088 

3,939 

3.636 

3, 316 

3 79il 

3 jilG 

1110 

0 

,i91 

I1.1 

ts 

1927 

22,013 

20,501 

5,449 

3, 'ITU 

5,309 

5,1)42 

0,414 

5 972 

3.229 

2 770 


IJJ*! 

& 

1928 

22,367 

21,201 

3,204 

S152 

2,91b 

2,tM>2 


5,124 

T,2S4 

U 7til 

.l,.u 


fiO 

1929 

10,399 

10.098 

061 

043 

1,UU3 

0U5 

1,4U6 

1,2TU 

5,736 

j.-*72 


1 till) 


1930 

5,873 

5,395 

12203 

1,U29 

1,B27 

1,429 

44*2 

447 

2,0?J 

19-4 

522 

0(11* 

Annual average 1921-30 

27 

9 

2 

0<4 24 

7 

0-2 0 1 1 

1 

, 


1921 

46 

13 

14 

4 

31 

8 

I 

1 






1022 

108 

42 

5 


103 

42 








1923 

68 

29 

1 


59 

IS 



9 

11 



6 

1924 

31 
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2 


29 

4 







3 

1025 

8 

1 



8 

1 








1920 



, 


. 








£ 

1927 

i 

. 

, 
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1 
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1928 

6 


1 


4 


1 







1929 


, 

, 
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,, 
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, 




1930 



•* 

•• 



•• 






Annual average 1921-30 

14,947 

13,030 4,409 

4,250 

3,438 

3,065 i,no 

1,408 

3,760 

3,137 

1,420 

1,170 


1921 

13,705 

11,553 

5,d39 

5jt>;o 

3,505 

2,657 

1,243 

1,042 

2,b«.) 

2 230 

7211 

57S 


1922 

12.644 

10,767 

4,395 

3.9!;2 

2,940 

2,61i 

1,140 

95^ 

J.n2t 

2,J7] 

1,104 

S43 

Sa 

1923 

11,871 

8,848 

0,71)3 

3.5SJ 

2,847 

2,312 

1,363 

1,157 

2 071 

2,113 

1,03H 

741 


1924 

12,207 

10,263 


3,^31 

2,865 

2,401) 

l,olO 

1 222 

2,‘s*T 

2,ijy 

J,OKs 

bDl 


1925 

11,700 

10,136 

W19 

3,219 

2,970 

2.605 

1,332 

i,Ud5 

2,^01 

2 Jtl7 

1,1 10 

h9) 


1926 

13,141 

11,837 

3,793 

S.734 

3,jU5 

3,341 

1,293 

9bfi 

3240 

2, til 1 

1/iJO 


S.S 

1927 

15,402 

13.958 

4,446 

4..id2 

3,831 

3,578 

l,4llu 

l,1Jb2 

1,114 

J,.1i4 

1,171 

l,4*2tl 


1928 

17,463 

15,956 

4,777 

4,732 

3,t*J4 

3,422 

1.984 

l,50lt 

!i,22ii 

i.ni.) 

1,*-4J 

UiH 


1920 

19,6B2 

17,494 

,i.3i4 

3442 

4,123 

3,719 

3,u7h 

2,419 


1 (lOt 

l.TM 

1, 7*4.1 


1930 

20,874 

16,493 

j,49(J 

3,248 

4.1j1 

3.941 

3 34j 

2(u9 

5, la" 

4,.* 'll 

2,52a 

‘2.001 

Annua! average 1921-30 

21,948 

13s455 

6|638 

3,643 

0,393 

6,029 

2,600 

1,5T3 

2,465 

1,377 

052 

633 


1921 

19,383 

12,984 

3,956 

4,948 

9.100 

6, DOT 

2.3J1 

l,bib 

1.747 

1.114 

lf^.i 

112 


1922 

16.275 

10.096 

l,^^32 

2,686 

{>,309 


1.4)64 

1,IP8J 

U1.1 

os: 

210 

145 

k . 

1923 

16,596 

10,051 

4..S62 

2,hau 

7,742 

4,94( 

11,443 

h.12 1 879 

0j.S 1 ITU 

IM 


1924 

16,717 

9,932 

4 727 

2,535 

8,051 

5,12S 

|I.Gar 

97, 

1,64.1 

82* 

(iJ7 

4W 

si 

1025 

17,268 

10,067 

4,h70 

2,647 

8.520 

0,23] 

l,3bl 

U4( 

1,53s 

794 74(1 

455 


1D26 

18, 828 

11,761 

a,U78 

2.995 

9.554 

6,372 

1,729 

995 

i,m 

781 Srti 

614 


1927 

20,312 

12,599 

a/sd7 

3,387 

9.478 

6,218 

1,9jG 

1,I7J 

2,lb9 

1J4(J 

b32 

5811 

S'® 

1928 

28,602 

15,7411 


5419 

10,313 

6,418 

2,488 

1,261 

4.026 

2,200 Stfi 

5.'i3 


1920 

32,883 

19.96C 

10,^17 

6,298 

11,498 

7,28] 

4,931 

2,9Td 4 508 

2,715 1JJ49 

m 


1030 

34.727 

21,355 

10,532 

b,125 

11,288 

7.132 

6,277 

3,704 

4,620 

2.000 

l,9ei 

w 

Annual average 1921-30 

1,311 

t^O 

237 

287 

472 

714 

237 

313 

312 

465 53 

71 


1921 

1,398 

1.810 

283 

242 

494 

6SG 

231 

283 

3n 

523 

69 

81 


1022 

1,329 

1,952 

22H 

290 

469 

71( 

245 

243 

345 

a2h 

42 

73 


1923 

1,348 

1.956 

203 

238 

475 

764 

260 

34o 

308 

j02 IU2 

1H7 

w 

1924 

. 1i37S 

1,921 

243 

254 

490 

72( 

236 

221 

362 

54s 41 

78 

2 

1925 

1,333 

1,992 

223 

SU6 

472 

77^ 

232 

32( 

*d64 

SlJ 

42 

08 

o 

19^ 

. 1,313 

1,914 

207 

289 

483 

737 

225 

29] 

300 

541 

88 

56 

3 

1927 

1,292 

1,879 

243 

308 

492 

741 

SI& 

292 

2b6 

t8<j 

51 

5G 

GO 

192S 

1,347 

1,841 


S35 

4C0 

664 

231 

33J 

338 

421 

01 

85 


1020 

1,157 

1,613 

232 

299 

448 

665 

244 

295 

*205 

29t 

38 

55 


1980 

. 1,218 

1,617 

234 

305 

444 

609 

257 

306 

238 

284 

45 

53 

Annual average 1921-30 

• * 

4,431 

. . 

787 

.. 

941 

1,309 

92! 

i 

409 


1921 


1,656 

263 


350 

730 

234 

S3 


1922 


2,567 

645 


611 

yes 

142 

4 


1923 


1,186 

168 


33S 

3B7 

216 

lOL 

r 

1924 


1,972 

260 


4SI 

.. 

524 

4(K 


SU2 

5 

1925 


2,790 

420 


860 

62< 


485 

399 


192C 


3,228 

671 


874 

715 

608 

406 


1927 


4,397 

727 

,, 

1.069 

969 

L0S2 

OUl 

< 

1028 

* w 

7,226 

1451 

. , 

1,206 


i|j r 

.. 

793 


1929 


9,m 

l,86t 


1.978 

im 

2,244 

807 


1930 


8,615 

im 


1,634 

8,107 

S,lDti 

1,144 
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CHAPTER IV — AGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI.— Annual deaths and death rates from selected causes by sex 

1921-30. 


Pari B. — Reported annual death rate per 1,000 of the same sex. 


•Beneal 

Bard\\an 

Piewdeney 

Eajshahi 

Dacca. 

•Chittagong. 

3rale 1 Femdle 

Male 1 Female 

Male, 1 Female 

1 <1 

Mule 1 Fenpale 

Male 1 Female | 
!i3 0i 

Male. 1 Female. 

SR 


Annual average 1 921-30 


1921 

1922 

1922 
1921 

1923 
192<) 
1927 

1929 

1920 


Annual average 1921-30 18 -3 17-9 16 6 


1921 

1922 

1923 
1024 
1923 
1026 
1027 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Annual average 1921-30 


1921 

1922 
1023 
1924 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 
1029 
1930 


Annual average 1921-30 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1025 
192h 

1927 

1928 

1929 
lOJO 


Annual average 1921-30 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
192b 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Annual average 1921-30 


a ra 

II 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Annual average 1921-30 


1927 

1928 

1929 


Annual average 1921-30 

1921 


1923 

1924 

1925 
1920 
1927 


S3 2 

19 6 

20 0 
20 4 
19 2 
17 9 
16 8 
16 0 
IS 0 
IS 0 

0 4 

0 2 


22 8 

18 S 

19 1 
18 7 
18-3 
17 5 
17 1 
16 3 
16 7 
15 3 


24 3 
18 0 
17 1 
17 7 
15-9 
16 0 
15 9 
14 7 


0 1 
0 2 
0 1 


16 9 

24 3 

17 7 

16 9 

17 3 
15-9 
17 2 
16 8 
15 4 

13 7 

14 1 


17 -3 18 5 24 8 


17 8 

17 0 

18 1 
18 5 
17 7 
16 1 
14 6 
13 3 
16 0 

0-4 

0 2 


24 5 
IS 3 
17 3 
17 7 
19 7 
19 0 
17 8 
16'0 
17 5 
10 8 

0 4 

0 2 
0 1 
0 1 


28 1 
28 1 
27 3 
24 2 
22 3 
22 .S 

20 7 

21 1 


23-9 

28 0 
23 4 
27 0 
26 2 
25 4 
22 9 
22 0 
22 3 
21 3 
21 2 


1 1 
0 1 
2 7 
2 9 


15 9 14-9 15-9 14-8 


17 6 

18 3 
18 9 
10 9 
14 7 


0 3 
0 2 
0 1 


0 2 

0 r> 

1 1 
0-9 
0 3 


0 6 
0 0 
0 7 
0 7 
0 7 


1-0 1-9 


0 6 
0 0 
0 5 


0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0-1 
0 1 
0-1 
0 1 


0 1 
0 1 
0 1 


0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-2 

0 1 


0 1 
0-1 
0-1 
0 -a 

0-4 

0-6 

0-4 


20 
2 3 
2 2 


0-1 
0 1 
0-1 
0 1 
01 
0-1 


1 5 
1 4 
1 5 
1-7 
1 6 


0-2 

0-2 

0-2 


0-1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-2 
0 2 
0 2 
0-8 


0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 3 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 4 
0 0 
U 0 

0-5 

0 4 


0 4 
0 6 
0 9 


0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 


0-2 
0-4 
0-6 
0 6 


19 5 
16 9 
10-7 
16 9 
15 1 

13 7 

14 1 
13 2 
12 4 
11 9 

0 3 

0 2 


1 1 
0 9 
0-3 


0 4 
0 6 
0 4 
0 4 
0 4 
0 6 
0 6 
0 8 
0 8 


0 3 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 2 
0 3 
0 3 
0-6 


0 1 
0-1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 


17 6 

18 9 
18 2 
17-0 
IS 8 
15 8 
14 0 
14 9 
13 4 
12 5 


0 2 
0 2 
0-2 
0-1 
0-2 
0 2 

0 5 

1 2 
0 6 
0 2 


0 5 

0 4 
0 4 
0 3 
0 3 
0 4 
0-4 
0 6 


0 2 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 2 
0-4 
0 4 


0 1 
0-1 
0 1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-1 


0-2 
0 3 
0-4 
0-8 


16-4 
17 0 
16 1 
16-3 
14 2 
14-6 
14 4 
14 6 
13 0 
12 2 


0-4 

0-2 


0 3 
0-4 
0 4 
0 4 
0 4 
0-6 
0 6 
0 6 
0 6 
0 9 


0-3 0-2 


0 1 
0 1 
0 4 
0-2 


0-8 

0-4 

0-7 


0-2 
0 2 
0 2 


0-2 


0-2 

0*3 

0-8 

0.4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI.— Annual deaths and death rates from selected causes by sex 

1921-30. 


Part B.— Reported annual death rate per 1,000 of the same sex. 


Nurabei of death? reported per 1,000 of each se'c calculated on the population 
estimjced on Isfc Jannarjr of each year at a uniform annual rate of clianije 


*Beni?i\l 

Biird\\-an. 

Presidency. 

BaiRhahi. 


•Chittagonff 

Male 1 Pemale 

Male. 1 Female. 

Male. 1 

Female 

Male. 1 Female 

Male. 1 I’einale, 

Male 1 

Feiiaale 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Jb 

37 

38 

1 5 

1 s 

1 -1 

1 1 

1 9 

1 9 

1 0 

1 1 

1 8 

1 -7 

1 -4 

1 3 

1 8 

1 7 

1 3 

1 4 

2 0 

1 8 

1 4 

1 C 

2 (3 

-> r. 

0 t) 

0 8 

1 2 

1 1 

0 8 

0 7 

1 5 

1 4 

0 4 

0 4 

1 4 

1 J 

1-8 

1 7 

0 9 

0 S 

0 4 

0 4 

0-9 

0 ii 

0-7 

0-7 

1 4 

1 .5 

0 s 

0-7 

1 0 

1 a 

1 2 

1 2 

1 1 

1 0 

0-9 

0 £ 

1 1 

1 0 

0 a 

0-7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 5 

0 .<> 

0-fi 

0-8 

0-0 

0 e 

0 7 

0 T 

1 1 

1-1 

1 2 

1 2 

1 0 

1 0 

2 0 

2 1 

0-8 

0 s 

1 2 

1 2 

0 9 

0 8 

2 5 

2 4 

1 3 

1 3 

3 2 

3-2 

1 S 

1-g 

3-1 

3 0 


2 4 

2 8 

2-8 

2 2 

2 3 

3-3 

3-4 

1 9 

2 1 

3 5 

3-4 

2 0 


1 8 

1 7 

1 3 

1 4 

2-7 

2-8 

1-2 

1 2 

1 8 

1 b 

1 4 

1 3 

1 1 

1 1 

0-9 

1 0 

1-4 

1 4 

0 7 

0 7 

1-4 

1 4 

1 0 

U 9 

17 7 

17 4 

16 0 

16-5 

16-8 

18-0 

24-4 

23 6 

15 4 

14 -5 

IS 0 

14 0 

33 2 

22 8 

24 3 

24 3 

2,3 2 

24 5 

23 7 

27 9 

20 5 

in 0 

IT C 

16 4 

19 4 

18 4 

17 9 

17 0 

17 8 

18 3 

25 0 

2.3 a 

17-4 

15 a 

IS- 7 

16 a 

19 7 

18 a 

18 8 

18 7 

lb 8 

17 2 

27 8 

20 8 

la 1 

10 5 

17 8 

15 7 

20 0 

18 4 

17 2 

17 0 

17 8 

17 4 

27 8 

24 0 

la 5 

1(> b 

IT 0 

14-8 

18 7 

17 9 

15 4 

15 5 

18 U 

19 3 

20 9 


Iti 1 

U 7 

15 1 

13 C 

17 2 

17 0 

16 0 

18 7 

17 1 

IS 5 

23 S 

22 5 

14-2 

13 .! 

14 4 

13 7 

16 1 

13 4 

15 2 

16 2 

15 5 

17 2 

21 -h 

21 6 

13 7 

1,3 5 

1..-9 

1.5 4 

16 2 

15 6 

13 9 

14 8 

13 » 

15 4 

21-R 

21-9 

12 t) 

12 0 

13 7 

13 5 

14 2 

14 9 

12 0 

13 1 

14 .5 

17 7 

20 2 

20-8 

11 1 

11 5 

12-1 

11-8 

14 0 

14 4 

12 2 

13 3 

14 1 

18 0 

20-5 

20 7 

11 4 

11 2 

11 2 

11 0 

0 4 

0 4 

0 5 

0-5 

0-4 

0 4 

0 4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-3 

0 3 

0-3 

0 2 

0 2 

0 1 

0 1 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

O-.l 

0 2 

tl 2 

0-1 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0 1 

0 1 

0 2 

0 1 

0 2 

0 2 

U 2 

0 2 

0 1 

0 1 

01 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0-1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 2 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0 2 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0-1 

0 1 

0 1 

0-1 

0 4 

0 3 

0 8 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 2 

O'l 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

0-1 

0 5 

0 S 

10 

1 0 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0-S 

0 9 

0 9 

1 4 

1 3 

1 0 

1 1 

1 2 

1-2 

0-5 

0 4 

0 4 

0-4 

0 9 

0 9 

0 7 

0 8 

0 5 

0 6 

1 0 

1-0 

1 1 

1 0 

1 -2 

1-1 

0 4 

0-4 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0 3 

0-2 

0-8 

0 8 

U-f> 

0 5 

0 2 

0 2 

0 3 

0-2 

0 3 

0 .3 

0 1 

0 1 

0 S 

0 3 

0-2 

0-2 


Annual average 1921-30 

1921 


192d 

1927 

1928 

1929 
193U 

Annual average 1921-30 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
192(5 

1927 

1928 

1920 

1930 

Annual average 1921-30 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Annual average 1921-30 

1921 

1022 

1921 

1924 

1023 

192b 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Annual average 1921-30 0 6 0 -6 1 1 


•St 

85 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
192s 

1929 

1930 


Annual average 1921-30 


II 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1928 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


0 9 
0 9 
0 8 
0 9 


Annual average 1 921 -30 0 -1 0-1 


0-1 

0 1 


1-1 

1*3 
1 0 
U 9 
0 9 
0 8 
U 9 


0 6 

0 7 
0-7 
0 8 

1 2 
1 2 


0 1 
0-1 
0 1 
0-1 
0-1 


0 7 
0 b 
0 6 
0 6 


0 3 
0 2 
0 2 


0 3 
0 3 
0-3 
0 3 


0-3 

0 2 


0-3 

0 3 


0 6 

0 4 


0-4 

0 3 


0-1 

0 1 


0-1 
0 1 
0-1 
0 1 


0-2 
0-2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0-2 
0-2 


0-4 
0 4 
0-5 
0 0 


0-2 
0-3 
0-2 
0 3 
0 3 
0-4 
0 5 
0-5 
0-6 
0 0 


0-1 
0-1 
0-3 
0*2 
0-1 
0-2 
0-2 
0-2 
0-2 
0 5 


Annual average 1921-30 

1921 


0-1 

0-2 

0-8 

0-4 


0-1 
0 1 
0-1 
0-1 
0-2 
0 2 
0 2 


0 1 
0-1 
0-1 


0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-2 

0-3 

0-3 

0-4 


23 
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CHAPTER IV — ^AGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XH— Number of deaths reported from certain causes per 1,000 
deaths from all causes by sexes, 1921-30. 


B.'fisal I Bniawan 1 Presidencj I Rajshahi Pacca Chittagong 


of Vr.tr 

death I 

1 -Alah* 

j r*lil.ilr 

1 Vul.* 

I Male 

I Male 

j Female 

1 Male 

J Fcin.ile 

1 Male 

1 Female 

1 Male 

1 Female 

1 3 

2 

1 


0 

7 

s 

9 

lU 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Annual avorago 

59 9 

59 9 

45 1 

45 -8 

71 9 

67*9 

36 *5 

38 6 

80 2 

81 3 

67 0 

68-1 

1921-30. 

1021 

57 6 

57 2 

43 i 

42 1 

GO 6 

54 0 

42 2 

45 -4 

91 0 

92 7 

26 9 

28 n 

1922 

46 2 

43 5 

•Ji s 

29-8 

06 a 

61 6 

13 6 

13 7 

58 1 

57 9 

77 8 

80 9 

• 102.J 

35 4 

34 5 

17 

17 3 

37 8 

34 0 

24 0 

24 5 

56 8 

5(5 4 

35 4 

35 .s 

10 ’3. 

39-6 

41 1 

4(5 4 

47 9 

42 5 

40 3 

29 2 

82 5 

44 0 

40 3 

36 8 

39 (5 

« 192'» 

29 3 

29 3 

21 4 

19-7 

29 2 

27 4 

20 1 

20 8 

34 (i 

.17 0 

54 8 

00 8 

0 192i5 

51 -3 
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APPENDIX 


An enquiry into the fertility of marriages 

1. introduction. — ^In 1921 for the first time an enquiry was made into the fertility of 
marriages in Bengal. A similar enquiry with some modifications was undertaken on the prc'aent 
occasion also. In 1921 the results jdelded were imperfect owing mainly to tlie incomjfiele recog- 
nition by the general public of the interest and importance of the enquiry. It was Loped that a 
similar enquiry on the present occasion would show that there had been an advance in ]niblic 
opinion, that there was now’ less prejudice or apathy regardmg such enquu’ies and that 
material of greater extent and more value might be made available. In order, if iiossible, 
to anticipate misunderstanding and prejudice, it w'as thought that the enquiry could best be 
conducted with the assistance of medical practitioners, ladies of the teaching profe-ssion or 
interested in social welfare and members of social organisations. The Surgeon-General with 
the Government of Bengal and the Director of Public Health directed the officers subordinate 
to them to give such assistance as was possible, and the permission of Government w’as obtained 
for making use of ladies in the educational service of Government. It was hoped that W’omen's 
associations m the districts, such as the makila samifis, etc., might also be induced to assist in 
the enquiry. 


2 Method of enquiry and results. — The form of the questionnaire upon which the returns 
w’ere obtained is reproduced below ; 

1. Age 

2. Caste, tribe or race . . 

3. Husband's age 

4. Husband’s occupation 

5. Number of years since the wife first went to live with her husband 

6. Sex of first child (quick or still-bom) 

7 Number of children born alive . . 

8, Number of children atill living . . 

9 Ages of children still living 


Expectations that the enquiry would meet with any greater enthusiasm than in 1921 
were not fulfilled One district officer declined to have anything whatever to do with 
it on the ground that it was in general an ofifence to public decency. In most other 
districts a certain number of returns were prepared but now'here was any enthusiasm 
displayed except perhaps by the district health officer of Dacca, who himself procured 
the submission of a considerable number of returns. In 1921 statistics were obtained for 
over 34 thousand families On the present occasion, after unintelligible and duplicate 
slips had been discarded, no more than 14,586 returns W'ere left for classification. The value 
of deductions based on so few returns is open to criticism, but in order to make them more 
suitable for scientific analysis statistical constants liave been worked out wliere possible and are 
incorporated in the tables in which tlie results of the enquiry are shown. In case enquirers 
should desire to check the probable errors calculated in these tables, or to calculate standard 
errors by a different method, an additional statement (table 1) is included showing the standard 
deviation for each item for which a probable error has been entered, and this vith the 
frequency given in the tables themselves should supply all the data necessary. 


3. How far the returns are representative. — ^It is in the first place necessaiy to estimate to 
what extent the returns received may be taken as an average sample of the total population. 
Amongst the 14,586 returns 10,856 are from Hmdus, 3,335 from Muslims and 395 from 
persons of other classes. The upper class of Bdndus represented by Brahmans, Baidyas and 
Kayasthas contributes an unexpectedly high proportion of the returns amounting to more than 
three-quarters of the total number returned for Muslims, and nearly one-fifth of the total 
returns received As a sample of the total population, averages taken from all the returns are 
liable to be affected by differences existing between communities or classes within the same com- 
munity w’hich are not represented in the same proportion amongst the returns as amongst the 
general population. For comparison, however, amongst themselves the provision of a figure of 
probable error makes it possible to allow to some extent for differences introduced by the 
varying size of the samples of each class taken and the range of individual variations within 
them. The largest number of returns was received from North Bengal which contributed 
6,132 ; from Central Bengal and East Bengal between 3 and 4 thousand returns were 
received ; hut from West Bengal only a comparatively small number over one thousand. 

4. The statistics compiled. — The returns on receipt were divided amongst the principal 
geographical divisions of the province and they were sorted in such a way as to preserve 
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these geographical divisions throughout The statistics compiled from them are shown in 
.S table." Tliesc show : — 

Table J[ — the number of married couples regarding whom returns were i-eceived by 
natural divisions and by age-groups at marriage of husband and wife ; 

Table B — families according to the age of wife at marriage classified by natural divisions, 
sex of first born and average number of children born alive and surviving , 

Table C — families according to age of wife at marriage classified by natural divisions, 
by duration of marriage and by fertihty ; 

Table D — ^families according to occupation of husband classified by natural divisions 
and by average number of children born alive and surviving ; 

Table E — ^famihes according to religion or caste and natural division classified (1) by 
number of children born alive and surviving and (2) by age -groups of wife at mar- 
riage ; 

Table F — ^families according to religion or caste and natural division classified by duration 
of marriage and average number of children surviving ; 

Table G — families classified by age of parents at marriage and age of wife at birth of first 
child ; and 

Table H — familie.s classified by age of parents at marriage and by frequency of births. 


It ivas assumed that w^here the husband was dead or the wife’s age was 45 or the duration of 
marriage Avas as much as 32 years the period of fertility of the marriage might bo considered to 
be closed. Such returns total only 2,406 and for some of the tables the statistics extracted are 
confined to them. In others m addition to the figures for all return.s received subsidiary 
figums have also been shown for the returns for completed fertility cases only. The return’.s 
dealing with a total of 6,419 only refer to those families to which children were bom who all 
survived In eA^ery case ‘"duration of mai-riage ” refers not to the date since the marriage 
ceremony but to the date obtamed from Ime 5 of the questionnaire which represents in general 
the date at which conjugal relations were established. 

5. at marriage of husband and wife. — ^Table A shows the distribution by ages at 

marriage of husband and Avife of all the couples for whom returns were received. In the whole 
of Bengal amongst the returns received 42 per cent, of the women had been married before the age 
of 14. i 7 per cent, before the age of 17 and 95 per cent before the age of 24. Of their husbands 

41 per cent, had been married between 17 and 23 years of age, 21 per cent, between 24 and 26 

and per cent betAveen 27 and 33. The most popular marriages were between grooms 
aged li— 3 and brides aged either leas than 14 or between 14 and 16 Next in popularity 

came marriages between grooms aged 24-26 and brides aged 14-16 and between grooms 

17-23. There Avas some considerable variation between 
the figures returned m each division. The variations are perhaps best illustrated in North Bengal 
which supplied the largest number of returns and East Bengal from which the number of 
only just less than from Central Bengal which supplied the next largest 
In North Bengal the number of returns in which the Avifo had been married before the age of 

olfiy 62 per cent, of the cases had she been married before 
t i reached 92 per cent, had been married, a figure 

the whole of Bengal. Amongst grooms also the popular age of 
married between 17 and 23, 22 per cent. 

1 per cent between 27 and 33. The most popular marriages were 

of 17-23 and brides of 14-16. The figures for East Bengal more closely 
the Avhole of Bengal. Amongst the returns received' in East Bengal the 
of 17 cent.) had been maiTied before 14 and 87 per cent, before the age 

the Lees of ^2% ^espectiA^ely of the grooms had been married at 

^ -7-33. Here in the age-groups chosen by far the largest number of 

EastmLi between grooms aged 17-23 and brides aged less than 14 But whereas 

^6 and hr marriages took place between grooms aged between 24 and 

;Lnorwttllt age-groups taken in Northern Bengal there were 

proportionately more marriages between grooms aged 27-33 and brides aged 17-23. 

IV-a^in ***''‘®® *®®® 14 .— Statement No. 

C 153 marriavef ^ single-year age-groups after the age of 6 of the 

one-LTrSated consideWy less than 

was celebrated and #» lar the bnde was under 12 years of age when the maiTiage 

12 and 1 proportioii of marriages took place when the bride Avas between 

amongst girls which has been taking place during recent 
had taken nlgme bet^en ? 22 w ^ table the largest proportion 

thS age-group marriage! contracted at 

Avhieh sifps were return^! ^ anything np to a quarter or one-third of the total number for 
duration increases reEnilarl^ wif A, the percentage contributed by marriages of a shorter 

^ With an advancing age at marriage of the wife. The returns may 

before^ the Obi& MariS^e increase of child mamages contracted 

SSTiaS onnnili J Si ^ ^straiut Act became law since it is probable that parents or 
^6 mamages wo^ld not volunteer to supply any Information for 
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STATEMENT No. IV-a. — Figures showing duration of marriage and age of wife at marriage for women 
married before the age of 14 — All Bengal. 


Age of 
_ wife at 
<S. marriage 
S 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 10 17 IS 19 20 21 

1 Ail ages 244 4 498 8 1,778 29 767 13 1,108 18 351 6 643 10 764 12 6,153 100 .. .. 

2 0 — 6 5 12 4 138 SH 140 20 10.3 2J 18 i 24 .7 39 12 100 495 X 

3 7 2 1. la 12 30 19 52 33 11 1? 27 17 18 11 159 IPO 0,54 11 

4 8 4 S 5 2 78 39 IJ 70 27 13 5 24 9 2"> 10 258 100 912 JT 

5 9 8 3 IS 7 92 34 10 11 53 Iff IS 7 15 J 29 111 273 100 1,1''5 19 

(> 10 .. 15 fl 24 3 180 2.7 11.J 13 139 IX .i,J 7 07 13 127 17 754 100 1,930 32 

7 11 29 4 07 S 233 33 97 14 90 IS 40 7 GO 9 73 11 TOO 100 2.030 43 

S 12 . GO 4 152 9 440 2X 148 .9 298 10 82 S 109 11 2.{0 15 1.597 lOO 1,230 GO 

9 13 . . 115 6 230 12 580 30 154 3 303 16 107 6 227 12 193 10 1,917 100 0,153 100 

7. Masculinity at birth, fecundity and survival compared with age of wife at marriage. — 

Table B is designed to throw some light upon masnuliiiity at biidih, fecundity and survival as 
affected by the age of wife at maiTiage. iFor these purposes only completed fertility case.s 
were sorted and the total number, 2,406, is probably too small to justify certain conciusioiis. 
For example, there are less than one hundred instances in all except four of the age-groups of 
wife at marriage chosen, and in no column in which percentages or averages are struck do the 
figures jneld any progression which seems to be entirely regular. Thus tlie average number 
of sterile marriages is 3*3 per cent, and it would be expected on general grounds that they 
would be least numerous in marriages contracted at an early age. When the wife was aged at 
marriage 44 and over the percentage of sterile marriages is certainly highe.st, but it is somewhat 
surprisingly lowest amongst women married at the age of 37-43 and is relatively high when the 
marriage was contracted between the ages of 24-26 In both these last two cases, however, 
the number of instances taken is probably too small to justify any useful deductions Similarly, 
expectation would suggest that masculinity at birth of the first child would be highest when the 
wife was married at an early age and would successively decline. In the three age-groups 
of wife at marriage in which the largest number of returns was received some such progression 
can be traced ; for every 1,000 males first born there were 707 females born to marriages where 
the wife was aged 7-13 at marriage, 726 when she was aged 14-16 and 784 when she vpas aged 
17-23 Thereafter the percentage shows a pronounced decline with the exception of marriages 
in which the bride was aged 34-36 where amongst the first born as many as 1,333 females appear 
for every 1,000 males, but this age-group is the one for which after the last age-group 
the smallest number of returns were received. The proportions, however, are -widely discre- 
pant from those discussed in chapter V. If the age-group 34-36 is omitted the highest 
number of females first born per 1 ,000 males first born is 853 which is very considerably srdaller 
than the lowest (884) shovTi in the statement incorporated in diagram Xo. V — 12 'which gives 
proportions recorded in each division m each year, 1901-1930. The figures from the 
vital statistics are not accurate, but it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that those in table B 
are certainly less typical. The same uncertainty as to the validity of deductions pmsues the 
enquirer into the average number of li-vdng births and the average number of sui’vivors per 
family. It would be natural to assume that the number of living births would be greatest in 
those marriages in which the reproductive period was most prolonged, particularly as we ai*e 
here dealing with couples having the highest survival value since (apart from -widows) only 
those females are taken into consideration W'ho have successfully survived the wdiole of their 
reproductive period. In general the expected progression apjiears to be displayed. For wives 
married at the age of 7-13 for mstance, there are on an average 6 • 3 children born alive, and the 
smaller number born to females married at age 0-6 is sho-wa by an inspection of the probable 
error not to be significantly different owing to the greater range in the returns received for 
marriages contracted at this age. From 7 to 13 the average numbers decline till the age- 
group 24-26 after which they unexpectedly rise in successive groups until the last is reached 
in which there is a decline. Only in one instance, how'ever, does the difference between 
any group and the next appear to be significant, namely, that betw^een ages 14-16 and 
17-23, and the most noticeable variations between groups amounting to 50, 70, 90 or 
even 110 children per 100 mothers have a probable error so large that it would be unsafe to look 
upon them as indicating genuine differences Very much the same features are showm by the 
figures given for the average number of surviving children per family. Hei*e the number of 
survivors seems to be significantly less in groups 17-23 and 24-26 than in the next preceding 
group. The figures for the number of survivors per 1 ,000 born alive definitely seem to suggest 
a higher sur-vival rate for children born to marriages in which the wife was less than 16 at 
marriage than to those in w^hich her age was higher. The lowest percentages recorded occur 
where the -wife 'was aged 44 and over, 24-26 and 37-43, but some hesitation will be felt in accepting 
conclusions from . these figures because it is just in two of these tliree groups that unexpected 
discrepancies in the figures appear in every column of this table. The figures of sur-vivons 
throughout this table include those who have died after attaining maturity in cases where the 
marriage has been of long duration and consequently allow for other mortality forces than 
those peculiar to inf anej” and childhood . 

8. Variations by locality. — A. comparison by localities based on table B shows that the 
returns received from Eastern Bengal contain a larger proportion of sterile marriages than those 
from any other natural division- The proportion is lowest in Central Bengal and next lowest 
in Xorth Bengal. Judged also by the average number of living births per family Central 
Bengal appears to be significantly more fertile than any of the other three natural divisions. 


Duraion of marriage in lears. 
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On the other hand, the nnniber of children surviving to the average family is no greater in 
Central than in West Bengal. It is higher than in North Bengal and the difference is here 
almost certainly significant and it is also higher than iii East Bengal where the difference is 
probably sianificant Compared with Central Bengal, therefore. West Bengal has a definitely 
lower average of living births per family together with an equal average number of surviving 
children pei^family and consequently a higher survival ratio shown in column 1. ” Similarly, 
compared vith East Bengal there is\a greater disparity between its significantly higher average 
mimlier of births per family and its (probably) significantly higher number of survivals in 
each familv, so that the survival ratio is actually greater in East Bengal The survival I'atio 
appears to be lowest in North Bengal It is doubtful whether there are sufficient families 
within each division to invest until any value a comparison of the differences in the number of 
living birtlis and survivors found on the average in families in different divisions in which 
the wife at marriage fell within the same age-group 

0 Postponement of child birth as affected by age at marriage. — Table C was designed to 
suggest conclusions as to the effect on the extent or duration of sterility of tlie age of the -wife at 
marriage. From it the accomiiaimng statement No. IV-b has been prepared. The figures show 
that no matter at what age the vdfe is married, the proportion of those married witlnn the same 
age-group who have not j'et borne children steadily decreases according to the duration of 
inarriage and the only notable exceptions to this progression are those in which the wife at 
inaiTiage is aged 17 to 26 These deductions are m conformity with the observations made 
in 1021 that child hearing continues an almost uninterrupted course until the normal end of a 
V Oman’s period of reproductive fertility, but it is interesting to find that fertility, although in 
many cases considerably delayed, establishes itself even after the lapse of a considerable period in 
which no children have been born. The figures in the last column of statement No IV-b are not 

a fair index of the extent of absolute 
sterility in mai’riages in which the 
wife at marriage fell within each of 
the age-groups shown since they 
include in an increasing number in 
the younger age -groups of families 
in which the wife has not yet 
reached a full development of 
physical maturity. Similarly, it 
might be thought tliat the figures 
for sterility given for completed 
fertility cases lu table B and repro- 
duced in column "‘i of table C 
would offer a moans of estimating 
the risk of complete sterility in 
marriages undertaken when the bride was of any particular age-group. An examination of 
columns c ” to “h ” of this table shows that all the eases of complete sterility in 
completed fertility cases refer to wives whose age may reasonably be taken to be more 
than 45, at which it can be assumed that the reproductive }>eriod of a woman’s life is ended, 
so that we are not demonstrably dealing with any cases of young widows. On the other 
hand, to use these figures ui this way would iiiVolve the assumption that all the cases of 
completed fertility referred to naves whoso husbands had been alive until they reached the 
age of about 45 and since the returns were not confined to those women whose husbands 
were still living and there was no means for estimating the age of the wife when her 
husband died if she was a iviclow, such an assumption is clearly untenable. 

10 Fecundity and survival compared with occupation of husband. — In table I> groups are 
shown distinguished according to the occupation of the husband Tlie occupational classifica- 
tion adopted is a slight modification of that used for the purposes of imperial table X which 
is discussed in chajiter VIII The number of instances returned under some of the occupa- 
tional categories adopted in column ‘‘a ” of the table is too small to justify confident conclusions 
upon tlie average figures worked out Thus those returned as engaged in jute and other textiles, 
in transport by water, in postal and telegraphic services and in letters, arts and sciences are clearly 
too few to he of any use for purposes of comparison The figures shown in column “d” of the 
table suggest that sterilitj^^ is relatively high amongst those employed as domestic servants, those 
emploj’cd as workers in skins and other hard animal products and those engaged in unproductive 
occupations or occupations insufficientlj’^ described, in cotton ginning and textiles, in building and 
in trade. Complete steiility i.s apparently least prevalent amongst jJcrsons professing the law 
and agriculturists, and it is very low amongst persons following the learned professions generally. 
The notable feature of the figures given m column “ f ’’is the comparative absence, judged by 
the average number of living births per family, of any differential rate of fertility between 
different occupational strata of the population. Compared with the agricultural population 
difference.s in fertility wiiich are certainly significant can be traced only in the families of 
those persons whose occupation is medicine or law. In every 100 mothers there will be on the 
average 120 more children bom whose fathers are lawyers and 100 more whose fathers are 
medical men. Tliere will be 70 more amongst those whose fathers are public servants and 60 
mom amongst those whose fathers are men of letters, but in these cases the range of 
variation in the individual families making up the total is so considerable that the averages 
do not reveal any significant difference. Amongst traders, on the other hand, with whom the 
percentage of complete steriliiy is high compared with agriculturists, there are for every 100 
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mothers 100 less children than amongst agriciilturists, and this difference is many times its 
probable error and is in consequence significant. In contrast to this general absence of signifi- 
cant variation in the rate of productivity column “ h ” of the table reveals very considerable 
variations in the number of children who survive amongst those born to different classes. 
The average number of survivals per family is 4 and the average for agriculturists is 3-9. 
Taking in each group the surviving childz-en of 100 mothers there are 20 more amongst those 
born to fathers follovung unsjiccified clerical occupations and 30 less born to those who are 
industrialists or artisans, but these differences are not sufficiently larger than their own probable 
error to be significant On the other hand, amongst domestic servants although no 
significant difference in fertility is revealed, the chances of survival definitely seem to be 
worse than amongst agriculturists. Amongst the surviving children of each 100 mothers 
there will be 110 more amongst the agriculturists than amongst domestic servants. In 
contrast with the leisured cla^'Ses, the professional classes, represented bj- those following as an 
occupation instruction, the law, piibhc admimstratioii or mechcme, provide conditions in which 
their children have a clearly higher chance of surviv^al than amongst the agriculturists. Thus 
compared with those in the agricultural classes the surviving children of 100 mothers will 
contain 150 more whose fathers are employed uiitler the head law, 140 more whose fathers 
are public servants, 120 more whose fathers follow the medicine in some capacity and 90 more 
whose fathers are connected with instruction and the differences in all of these cases are 
significant. Similarly, to every 100 mothers whose husbands live on their income the 
survivmg children will number SO more than those survivmg to mothers in the agz’icultural 
classes and although the difference is not so many times its own probable error it esiceeds it 
sufficiently to bo piobably significant The interesting deduction appears from this table that 
in contrast with conditions in occidental couiitrie.s, in Bengal up to the present there is no 
difference in fertility between those pimsumg agriculture and the learned professions. A con- 
sideration of table E analysed below shows that amongst Baidyas and Brahmans if not amongst 
Kayasthas also there is a higher fertility than amongst the body of Huidus, and smee these 
contribute principally to Government service and the learned professions it might have been 
expected that these professions would actually show a higher fertility rate than agriculturists. 
In any case it seems clear that w'hether their rate of fertihty is higher or not the rate of increase 
is higher amongst the intelligentsia m Bengal, since their families .show on the average signi- 
ficantly higher numbers amongst the children surviving 

11. Fecundity and survival by religion or caste. — Table E is intended to facilitate a 
comparison of the fertility of different castes and the chances of survival amongst the children 
born to each The returns received have been separately sorted to distinguish Muslims, Brah- 
mans, Baidyas, Kayastlias, other Hindus and all others. Amongst the Baidyas and the last 
group the number of families actually concerned amounts only to 67 and 68 respectively 
and is perhaps too few on 'W'hich to base very defimte conclusions. Compared with the average, 
column “ d ” shows that the percentage of sterility is considerably lower in marriages amongst 
Brahmans and Kayasthas and very considerably higher in marriages amongst Muslims. The 
largest class is that of Hindus excluding Brahmans, Baidyas and Ivayasthas and it can con- 
veniently be used as a measure to test differential fertility and survival values amongst the 
other groups Incidentally it contributes on the average the lowest number of births in 
each family amongst the grouxis sho'^vn. Bor the whole the average is 6 per family but for 
other Hindus the average is only 5 *8, and compared wdth them for every 100 mothers in each 
group there are 190 more children born to Baidyas, 50 more bom to Brahmans, 30 more 
born to Kayasthas and 30 more born to Muslims. The variations within individual families 
are however so considerable that the difference is almost certainly not significant amongst 
Muslims and perhaiis not significant amongst Kayasthas. If we turn to the number of cliildren 
survivmg and again lake 100 mothers of each group the surviving cliildren will be 200 more 
amongst Baidyas, 90 moi’e amongst Brahmans and 60 more amongst Kayasthas and in each 
of these cases the difference compared with the figures for other Huidus i.s significant. Amongst 
the Mushms tliere will be only 10 more surviving children for every 100 mothers, and a calcula- 
tion of the probable error of this difference shows that it is not significant. It is interesting and 
somewhat unexpected to find that the chances of survival are roughly proportionate to the 
prevalence of comparatively earl 3 ^ marriage. Amongst the returns received more of the 
mothers are married under the age of 13 amongst the Brahmans, Baidjms, Kaj^asthas and 
Muslims than amongst other Hindus. It is amongst the first three classes that the highest 
proportion of children survive in each average family. The ratio however is higher amongst 
other Hindus than amongst Muslims. 

12. Growth of families by divisions. — Table P provides figures from which some estimates 
are made of the growth of the average family according to duration of marriage in each 
division and in each of the religions or caste groups chosen. On the average to every 100 
marriages amongst the childi-en born there have survived 90 children after the marriage has 
lasted 0 — 6 years, 210 after the marriage has lasted 7 — 13 years, 300 when it has lasted 
14 — 16 years, 360 when it has lasted 17 — ^26 years, 410 when it has lasted 27 — 32 jrears and 
420 when it has lasted 33 yesbrs and over. In Bast Bengal, where the number of children sur- 
viving per marriage which has lasted 33 years is less than in other divisions, on the average a 
larger number of children have survived during the first 6 years of married life than in any 
other part of the province. In North Bengal, which together with Central Bengal, shows the 
largest figure of children surviving to marriages lasting 33 years and over a smaller number than 
in Eastern Bengal survives to any marriage which has lasted less than 33 years. Compared 
with East Bengal, West and North Bengal show a significantly smaller number surviving on 
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the avera<^ trfthin the first 6 years ot marriage and Central Bengal a signiTioantly hirger 
number surviving to marriages which have lasted 7 to 13 years. Figures for these compari- 
sons are extracted from table F and given 
in the accompanying statement IV-c 


STATEMENT No. IV-c. 

Average number of children surviving to each family 
according to duration of marriage by divisions. 

Duration 
of 

marriaee 


13. Growth of families by religion or 
caste. — similar comparison for castes is 
also afforded by the same table from 
which the accompanying statement IV-d 
has been extracted If the figures 
for other Hindus be taken as a standard 
of comparison and the last group in 
the table shown be omitted there is 
in general at each duration period 

chosen a larger number of children ^ ^ 

surviving in everv other caste group The figures for marriages of the duration f>f 27 to 
32 vears amongst Muslims are the only exception to this general statement T'fie dilTci'cnces, 
however, in many oases do not appear to be sigmficant Wliere the marriage has lastc'd <) — (5 

and 7 13 vears the range of entries for individual families is so considerable in each case that a 

significant clifieroncc in the iiuinher 
STATEMENT No. IV-d. - . , 


0— G 
7 — ^13 . 

14 — le . . 

17—26 . 

27 — 32 . 

33 & over 


411 


West 

PpiltlHl 

NfiU.li 

liaflt 

Beiifial 


Bonsai 

Bonsai 

B<-iisa 


Bonsai. 

:> 


3 

4 

n 


(i 

0 9± 

01 

0 Rzt 01 

0 03 

0 9). 

01 

1 0 L 03 

2 1± 

03 

2 2± 03 

2 -3 -1 03 

2-(l 1 

03 

2 11. 03 

3 

03 

3 0± 11 

3 06 

2 1) !_ 

01 

3 ll -L '06 

3 6± 

03 

3 R-t: OS 

3 R± 06 

3 .1 b 

03 

3 7b 06 

4 1± 

06 

1. -Gdr 'JG 

4 1 > OS 

3 -9 1- 

07 

1 1);L 10 

4 2± 

06 

1 2dz -12 

4 3 -b 'OS 

i ‘t J. 

OS 

t 1.1 -on 


Average number of children surviving to each family according 
to duration of marriage by castes or other groups. 


U 111 at Ion 
nt 

marriage 


n — 0 
7—13 
14 — 10 
17—20 


Muslim, Bialiraan Baidya Tvayastlia 


0 Oi 03 
3 3± PJ 
,i 0± 06 


of surviving children can he detect- 
ed only for marriages of Brahmans 
which have lasted 7 — 13 years At 
this stage of mairied life the 
children surviving to 100 mothers 
will number 30 moi*o than those 
surviving to an equal number of 
mothers amongst the group shown 
as other Hindus. When the 
marriage lias lasted longer however, 
the differences, particularly 
amongst the three upper classes of Hindus, become sigmficant. The tlotl notion appears 
to be that children of upper class families benefit progressively by im proved conditions 
leading to an increase m the chances of survival as the duration of the mari-iagc inci’oases. 
Table E has however suggested grounds for believing that the fertility lato in higher at least 
amongst the Baidyas and Brahmans and that the survival rate is highest aniougst all throe of 
tlie upper classes The figures here shown are not sufficiently detailed to justify a confident 
conclusion a.s to the extent to which in a marriage which has lasted for any given jicriocl a liighor 
rate of fertility at certain periods and a higher chance of survival amongst the children horn 
contribute respectively to the larger numbers of children surviving. 


0 9± ot 
2 02 

3 Oi 03 
3‘6d: '03 

4 1± 03 
4 a± 03 


0 06 
a 3± 06 

3- t± J1 
4 1± 09 

4 - Si J3 
4 7i IS 


1 2± 1 0± 06 0 9rt 01 

2 8± 12 2 S±'06 2 0± '02 

3 4± 33 3-l± 'll 2 -Si 01 

4 4± 17 4 3± 09 3 4± 03 

0 S± 23 4-6± 30 3 9± 06 

5 Q± 20 4 6± 11 4'0± 06 


14. Interval between successive births. — ^Table G was designed with the object of bringing 
out any differences in the period elapsing between marriage and the birth of the fii'st child which 
might be due to differences in the age of the wife at marriage and disparity in the age of the 
parents. Only those families have been used m which all the children born survived. Amongst 
the returns received 34 per cent of the wives had become mothers before the age of 17 and 88 per 
cent, before the age of 24 Wives married before the age of 14 were mothers bofoi’e the age 
of 17 in 49 per cent of the cases for which retmns were received and all except 5 jier cent, 
of the remainder had borne their first child before the age of 24. The proportion of women 
married at ages not above 13 whose first child was bom before they were 17 years old was in 
generaliiicreasingly higher with an increase of the husband’s age at marriage between 17 and 
33 and then appears to decline although from the returns received four-fifths of the women 
married below the age of 14 to men aged 44 and over seem to have borne children before the 
age of 17 . The same uniformity does not seem to be displayed in the case of wives married 
between the ages of 14 and 16. Here the percentage of marriages in which children were 
born before the mother was aged 17 is highest where the father at marriage was aged 14 to 16 
or 37 to 43 and lowest when he was aged 27 to 33, in which case as many as 70 per cent, of the 
first children were born when the mother was aged between 17 and 23. Perhaps a more 
satisfactory method of arriving at conclusions of the same nature is rendered possible by the 
figures shown in table H, which shows for the same families as are treated in table G, the 
intervals between marriage and the birth of the first and each successive child up to 4. 
In two-thirds of the cases the first child was not bom to wives married at an age of less than 
14 until after the lapse of 4 years or more. With an increase in the age of wife at marriage 
the period between the marriage and the birth of the first child is successively reduced. Thus to 
unions at which the wife was aged at marriage 14 to 16 years the first child was bom in the 
largest number of cases at an interval of two or three years, and in one-fifth of the cases the 
first child was bom before two years. Where the wife was aged 17 to 23 at marriage a similar 
condition is revealed except that there is an inezrease in the proportion of first children horn 
within two years of marriage. This proportion increases in successive groups, a.nd to women 
aged 27^ to 33 at marriage in 53 per cent, of the cases the first child was born within two years 
of marriage. Beyond this age-group the number of instances is perhaps insufficient to justify 
conclusions, but the method on which fa mili es were selected automatically excludes a-H unfruitful 
marriages and includ^ only those in which by hypothesis the parents were of the strongest 
j^hyaique since all their offspring born survive. There is probably, therefore, comparatively 
Uttie hkehhood, of error in aooeptiDg the conolusioxis suggested by the figures that amongst 
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fruitful man in a majority o± eaaea m whicli Iho brule ia aged 27 or over children ai'e 

born within two years of the ' marriage. The figures therefore show that there is clearly a 
decrease in the interval between marriage and the birth of the first cliiki with the increase in the 
age of the mother at marriage. This is in very marked contrast v ith the figux'es for the interval 
between the births of subsequent children The actual numbers of families to which two oi’ 
moie children were born where the mother was aged 34 year.s and after at marriage is so 
.small that the statistics for them cannot be confidently relied upon for generalisationsj but whei e 
the mother was aged less than 34, there is loi- every age-groujj chosen in almo.st the same 
proportion, of cases an interval of two or three years between the birth of the fii’st and the 
second, second and third, and third and fourth child. It is also .sigmfioant that if those instances 
be omitted in which the actual number of families is small, there is remarkably little variation 
in the percentage of unions in which with any age of parents the second and .subsequent children 
are bom two or three years after the preceding child. The factors mflueneing the interval 
between births of successive children are obscure, but it i.s a common belief that concej^tion takes 
place le.ss readily during the period of lactation, and the prolonged period of suckling often given 
by Indian moi.h£r.s may have an effect in determining the interval between the cliiMren. In 
any case the figures given in this table confirm the deduction on general grounds that, at least 
until the fourth child is bom, no voluntary measures are taken to restrict the number of 
children or the intervals between them. 

15. Effect of disparity in parents’ ages on interval between marriage and birth of first child. — 

In contrast with the uniformity in the mteiwal between each birth and the next, observed in 
the case of children after the first in all marriages, irresi>eetive of any disparity in the ages of the 
parents, there is a considerable difference dependent upon the disparity of the parent s'' 
ages in the case of the birth of the first child. The number of instances recorded in which the 
husband is younger ihan the wife ai-e so few that they may be disregarded. Where the wife 
was aged les.s than 14 years at marriage, a larger interval before the birth of the fir.st child 
occurs in eases in which the husband is most nearly of the same age, and as the disparity 
between the partners increases thoi'e is m general an increase in the proportion of marriages in 
which the first child is bom in less than 4 or less than 2 years On the whole, a similar 
condition is seen in cases where the wife was aged 14 to 16 at marriage. Where the husband is 
of the same age, the first child appears generally not less than 4 years after marriage , where 
the husband is on an average 5 years older, a rather larger percentage is born less than 
4 years from the date of the marriage ; where the husband is on the average about 10 
years older than the wife, a still larger proportion of the children is born Tvlthin 4 years of mar- 
riage and an increased proportion within the first two years ; but whatever disparity exists 
between the husband and wife, in no ease when the husband is 24 yeai's or over is there a 
lararcr percentage of children born at any other interval than two to three years of marriage. 
Generally spealiing, whatever the disparity between tlic parents, it appears to have compara- 
tively little iixfluence upon the percentage of children uoru within two years of marriage, 
bufc with morease in disparity there is an increase in the percentage born after 2 years or 
3 years and a decrease of those born 4 years or more after the marriage took iilace. "Where 
the wife was aged 17 to 23 at marriage the conditions are somewhat similar, though there is 
hero an unexpectedly large percentage of oases in which the first child was not born, until at 
least 4 years after marriage amongst the group in wliich the husband was aged 24 to 20. 
As the ciisparity between the parents increases there is a tendency for the reduction in the per- 
centage of children born not less than 4 years after mai’riage to be di&tributed more evenly 
batween those born at least two years after marriage and those bom earlier, but only 
111 the age-group 37 to 43 is there a larger number born less than two years after marriage than 
at any other period, and when the husband is aged 44 and over at marriage and is, therefore, 
at least 21 years older than his wife, there is a tendency for child birth to be postponed 4 years 
or more in a larger proportion of cases. 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE A. — Numbor of married couples classified by natural 
divisions and by age groups at marriage of husband and wife. 


Couples aued at mainagc — 


ir| All a 


Ail ages 

0 — 13 

1 1 Hi 

IT — 23 


34 — 30 
37 — 13 
44 anti over 
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2,124 
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273 14,586 

36 6,1 S3 
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IT 2,584 

22 308 

16 314 

21 61 

to 61 
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All ages 

0 — 13 

14 — la 

17—23 
24 — 2t. 
27 — SS 
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All ages 


24 — 26 
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37 1,044 326 
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1,000 
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2&6 
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008 
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1,632 

2,162 

1,865 
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201 
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94 3,481 

24 2,010 

15 1,011 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE B. — Families according to the age group of wife at marriage classified by natural 
divisions, sex of first born and average number of children born alive and surviving. 

(XOTB — The flgmeb Show co(upktc.-l leitiht, eans oiilj.) 



Number 

Stoiile marriagis 
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Nutnln-i 
of iaal&> 
first 
bom. 
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ot lemales 
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living 

births 
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of tlul- j 
dien sur- 
viving. 
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Age of W'lft at marriage 

a 

ai 

I tftinilws. j 

b 
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Pei tent- I 
agp 

d 

or females 
that 

per l.OOn 
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first 
bom 

of chil- 
dren born 
ahvB 
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probable 

error. 


miB per 
1,000 
bom 
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All ages 

0— 0 
7—13 
14—16 
17—23 
24—26 
27—33 
34—36 
37—43 
44 and over 


All ages 

0—6 
7—13 
14—16 
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24—26 
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44 and 


All ages 


24—23 
27—33 
34—36 
37—43 
44 and over 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE C.— Families according to age of wife at Marriage classified by natural divisions, 
by duration of marriage and by fertility. 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE C.— Families according to age of wife at marriage classified by natural divisions, by 
duration of marriage and by fertility— 

(XoiE —The figures m itabcs are of completed feitibty cases only ; 


Number of faioibcs to \rliich there have been born 

No children during marned life lasting No living cluldien during mained life lasting lumg cliildien duxing mariiod life lasting 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE D.— Families according to occupation of husband classified by natural divisions and by 
average number of children born alive and surviving. 

(Note,— The figures are for completed fertility cases only.) 


Occupation of husband. 


Number 

of 

families 


Sterile 

marriages 


Num- 

ber. 


Per. 

cent- 


(b) (c) (d) 

BENGAL. 


1 ALL OCCUPATIONS 

2 Pasture and agriculture 

3 Fishing and hunting 

4 Cotton ginning, cleaning, piessing, spinning and weaving 

5 Jute pressing, spinning and weaving 

6 Other textile mdustnes 

7 Workers in skins and other hard animal products 
3 Workers in wood, makers of furniture 

9 Workers in metals 

10 Workers in building industries 

11 Othermdustrialists and artisans 

12 Transport by water 

13 Transport by toad 

14 Transport by rail 

15 Other transport, posts, telegraphs, and telephone service 

16 Traders 

17 Army, navy, air force, police 

18 Public adnumstration 

19 Beligion 

20 Law 

21 Medicine 

22 Instruction 

23 Letters, arts and sciences 

24 Living on income 
23 Domestic servants 

26 “Service" and unspecified clencal work 

27 Unclassified, unproductive and other msufflciently described occupations 
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19 

11 1 

2 
1 
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11 
15 

13 1 
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13 

16 
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18 

38 

44 

84 

64 

46 

6 

53 
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28 ALL OCCUPATIONS 

29 Pasture and agriculture 

30 Fishing and hunting 

31 Cotton gmmng, cleaning, pressing, spinmng and wearing 

32 Workers in wood, makers of furmture 
■ n metals 


WEST BENGAL. 
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34 Other industrialists and artisans 

35 Transport by rail 
86 Traders 

37 Armv, navy, air force, police 
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40 Law 

41 Medicme 
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43 Living on income 

44 Domestic servants 
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46 Unclassified, unproductive and other insufiiclently desenbed occuputions 


1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 
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11 

2 

12 

23 

1 
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47 ALL OCCUPATIONS 

48 Pasture and agriculture 

49 Fishing and hunting 

50 Cotton ginning, cleaning, presMng, spmning and weaving 

51 Other textile industries 

52 Workers in skins and other hard animal products 

53 Workers in wood, makers of furmture 

54 Workers in metals 

55 W oikers in buildmg industiics 

56 Other mdustriahsts and artisans 

57 Transport byroad 
6B Transport by rail 

59 Other transport, posts, telegraphs, and telephone service 

60 Traders 

61 Army, navy, air force, pohee 
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63 Eehglon 
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68 Living on Income 

69 Domestic servants 

70 “Service” and nnspedfled clerical work 

71 Unclassified, unproductive and other insufficiently described occupations 
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6 9± 

■48 

68 

i 

■33 

654 

80 

6 2± 

■71 

41 


37 

512 

497 

5-7± 

25 

309 


■17 

622 

8 

3 0±t 

■36 

3 

1 6 = 

* 

333 

75 

5 S± 

•50 

30 

3'S± 

31 

480 

98 

6 1± 

57 

64 

4 0± 

■40 

653 

48 

6-9i 

■71 

21 

3 0± 

69 

438 

1,439 

5 1± 

'13 

953 

3'4± 

■69 

662 

115 


■51 

74 

4 

■37 

643 

267 

6 S± 

32 

200 

5 

■29 

778 

267 

6 1± 

'35 

169 

3 S-t 

■25 

833 

609 

7 S± 

•30 

450 

6 4± 

■24 

730 

453 

7 J± 

30 

329 

0 J± 

23 

726 

310 

6 7± 

'32 

222 

4 Si: 

‘23 

716 

31 

S S± 

S7 

26 

4 3i: 

69 

839 

357 

6 7± 

•32 

247 

i 7x 

•24 

692 

143 

5 3± 

•IS 

76 

2 

•34 

531 

1,555 

S 9± 

•U 

1,072 

4-Ji 

•11 

889 

326 

5 6± 

29 

204 

3-J± 

■20 

626 


1,416 

5'8± '14 

1,034 

4-2ii -10 

730 

542 

3 5± 21 

395 

4 Oi '14 

729 

2 

2 0± * 

1 

1'0± * 

300 

5 

S 0± * 

S 

3'0± * 

600 

8 

8 0± * 

8 

8 0± * 

1.000 

13 

6 5:z2 36 

6 

3 0± 0 

402 

S3 

4-7± 84 

24 

3-4± -59 

727 

7 

7'0± * 

4 

4 Oi* 

571 

123 

6 2± 48 

83 

4-2± '33 

675 

17 

S 7± ■80 

12 

4-0± -39 

706 

40 

8 42 

3b 

7'2± SO 

900 

26 

4 3± 64 

18 

3 ‘S3 

692 

60 

S 5± 57 

44 

4'Q± 50 

783 

14 

7 0±1 35 

11 

5 S± 9 

786 

93 

7 S± 42 

68 

5-r± 34 

731 

150 

6-5± 52 

108 

4 7± 39 

720 

8 

8 0± * 

7 

7-0± • 

875 

241 

5-7± '40 

181 

4-3± 26 

761 

34 

3 4± -77 

25 

2 5± -57 

733 


4,425 

6-4± -00 

2,894 

4-2± -06 

654 

1,559 

6 4± -14 

1,004 

4-I± -11 

644 

52 

6-5± -64 

34 

4 3± -46 

654 

IS 

4 5±1 39 

10 

2 5± -80 

556 

8 

8‘0± * 

4 

4-0± * 

500 

15 

7-5±l'01 

9 

4 S±1‘01 

600 

8 

8 0± • 

7 

7-0± * 

875 

18 

9-0±2-70 

10 

5-0± -67 

556 

23 

7'7± -39 

13 

4 3± -98 

665 

139 

C-3± '53 

85 

3 9± -33 

612 

22 

4-4± '83 

11 

2-2± -39 

609 

55 

6-l± -83 

33 

3 7± 50 

600 

3 


2 

2-0± * 

667 

474 

5‘6± -23 

326 

3 S± -17 

688 

4 

4-0± * 

1 

i-o± * 

250 

77 

6-4± -44 

59 

4 9± -sr 

766 

116 

3'8± -58 

64 

3-2± -36 

552 

328 

7-l± 39 

228 

5-0± -32 

695 

244 

8'4± -39 

169 

5-8± -34 

693 

105 

6‘6± -60 

68 

4-3± -32 

648 

10 

S‘0± 0 

6 

3'0± 0 

600 

140 

6>7± -49 

94 

4 5± -39 

671 

13 

3 3±J-Ii 

7 

1'8± -91 

538 

818 

6 3± -20 

543 

4-2± -IS 

664 

176 

7 3± -28 

107 

4'5± -29 

608 


Probable error is Indeterminate. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER lY. 


MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE D.~Faiiilll«8 according to occupation of husband clasalflod by natural divisions and by 
average number of children born alive and surviving -roncUil. 

(Note —The llyuLs ate tor coinpli rcil feitilitj oiilv ) 




SlHllc 

Total 

Aieiage 
living 
biitlis pel 
lamilv 
MltlipiO- 

Total 1 

Average 

Numbci 

( irciipatioii o> hiishiiiil 

Niiraber 

uiaiiiaeps 

number 
of chil- 

iiiimbei 

otcliil- 

surviiora 
per family 

ol fiiir- 
vivors 

lamdies 

Num- * 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

dien 

born 

dren 

mi* 

iwth 

probable 

per 1,000 
bom 



ber 

alive 

error 

Vlllg 

error. 

alive 


(a) (b) (cj (d) (e) (t) (g) (h) (i) 

NORTH BENOAL 


72 ALL OCCUPATIONS 

I ii Pasture ami agncultiiie 
74 }i‘'liingdiiil]umtiiig 

(5 fottou ginning, cli-aning, piPssing, spinning inti tiea\ing 
(f) Tiittf pri-fiiiB, ‘'Pinmng and veaviBg 
"7 Woikprsinwofid makers of furniture 

78 Workers mnutaN 

79 Wfirker? m buililing Indubtriis 
SO (Jthpr inrludtrwlist!: and arti^ana 
bl lianaport by mil 

S2 Other transpoit, pusts, telegriplis, and teleyhcine ECl:^ ice 
1^ Traders 

84 ArniT, navy, an force, police 
8j Public administration 
8ft llcligion 

87 Law 

88 Ift'dicine 

89 In'Jttuttion 

90 letters, Jits and sciences 
81 Living on income 

92 Domestic si’n'ints 

93 "Sen ice” and unspecified clencal vork 

94 rniiassified, unprodnetne and other losufiiciently described occupations 

EAST 

05 ALL OCCUPATIONS 

9G Pastille and igneulture 

97 Pishing and hunting 

98 Cotton ginning cleaning, pressing, spinning and mving 

99 Workers m skins and other hard animal products 
101} Workers in wood, makers of furniture 

101 Workerainmttah 

11)2 Worker', in biiililmg industries 

103 Other mdiistrjalht>, and artisans 

104 Tra^^port by Miter 
lOo Iran'-port by ruad 

106 Transport bv rail 

107 Otk'r transpoit . posts, telegraphs, and telephone service 

108 Traders 

109 Amy, nan, airforce, police 

110 Public adminiatmtion 

111 Migion 

112 Law 
US Medicine 

114 Instruction 

115 Letters, arts and scicnLe<< 

lie Living on income 

117 DoiiieFtic servant'' 

118 ‘ iimlu'Miciinuleli'ruilMitrk 

119 I ni.U'''‘ihi d, iiiiiirmli’Lt'i c and othu in'iiilflcuntlj dwribed occupations 


858 

17 

26 

5,102 

J 9+ 

'Of 

3,246 

3 8± 

05 

636 

633 

10 

1 6 

3,877 

a Di 

08 

2,387 

5 7i 

05 

Olb 

8 



40 

J 

iO 

20 

3 3i 

52 

650 

2 



10 

5 (l± 

87 

11) 

5 6i 

67 

1,000 

2 



10 

J'fl± 

67 

7 

3 5± 

31 

700 

3 



86 

7 2± 

52 

15 

3 0± 

98 

417 

> 



11 

i J±J 

01 

7 

3 5± 

34 

030 

1 



10 

10 6± 


2 

2 0i 

* 

200 

19 



90 

a i± 

3i 

G.') 

3 4± 

30 

077 

1 



9 

5 0± 

* 

8 

S 0± 


839 

4 



30 

1 J= 

SO 

17 

i 

01 

5b7 

49 

3 

b 1 

246 

s o± 

29 

164 

3 3i 

18 

697 

6 



41 

fl S±1 

25 

25 

4 2± 

75 

010 

11 

1 

8 1 

69 

8 3± 

‘83 

65 

5 0± 

13 

797 

6 



44 

7 3± 

'77 

31 

3‘2i 

71 

706 

6 

1 

lb-? 

55 

9 2±J 

8i 

47 

7 8il 

‘76 

855 

13 



89 

JJ± 

>50 

71 

i 7+ 

40 

798 

2 



19 

9 $± 

U 

14 

7 Oi 

67 

737 

2 


^ , 

12 

6 0±i 

' 02 

11 

5 di® 

3b 

917 

1 



6 

J 0± 

* 

1 

4 0± 


600 

8 



46 

5 5± 

dj 

23 

2 9i 

32 

500 

46 



814 

6 S± 

33 

2.10 

il Oi 

28 

733 

e 

2 

22 2 

33 


5i 

27 

3 Oi 

50 

818 

BENGAL 










609 

45 

74 

3,558 

o*S± 

10 

2,357 

3 9i 

‘Of 

662 

213 

b 

2 8 

1,401 

6 Si 

•15 

070 

4I>± 

11 

692 

2 



3 

15± 

3i 

8 

15i 

31 

1,000 

4 



20 

S S± 

58 

15 

3 8 i 

58 

577 

17 

1 

118 

83 


53 

43 

2 61 

35 

542 

4 



23 

0 3± 

75 

14 

3 Si 

34 

6G0 

9 



02 

6 Oi 

46 

45 

5 Oi 

19 

726 

9 

1 

11 1 

47 

0 2i 

93 

26 

2 9i 

‘11 

553 

39 

3 

7 T 

229 

5 9i 

41 

135 

3 Si 

27 

590 

.3 



9 

3 Oil 

35 

3 

lOi 

0 

333 

8 



53 

6 Gi 

68 

25 

3 1± 

13 

472 

3 



27 

a 4±i 

06 

10 

3'8i 

78 

704 

1 



l-ft 

7 5il 

69 

2 

1 0± 

67 

133 

127 

19 

15 0 

596 

4?± 

20 

380 

3 0i 

15 

636 

8 



53 

6 fi± 

•es 

36 

4S± 

58 

679 

10 


.. 

71 

7 li 

59 

50 

5 fi± 

‘51 

704 

12 

1 

83 

81 

C Si 

89 

56 

4 7± 

•40 

691 

21 



160 

7 9± 

55 

131 

6 2i 

3i 

789 

18 

1 

5 6 

100 

5 9i 

67 

78 

4 3± 

48 

736 

16 

1 

0 3 

93 

5 Si 

5S 

72 

4 5i 

47 

774 

« 



9 

i 5i 

34 

9 

iSi 

34 

1,000 

S 


21 4 

62 

7 S± 

90 

41 

5 li 

63 

661 

14 

3 

76 

Sii 

80 

39 

3 

54 

513 

43 

7 

10 3 

182 

4 2i 

33 

118 

2 7± 

23 

648 

15 

1 

6 7 

83 

5 5i 

69 

45 

3 Oi 

•29 

542 


* Probable error is indeterminate 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE E. — Families according to religion or caste and natural divisions classified (i) by 
number of children born alive and surviving and (ii) by age groups of wife at marriage. 

(Note — These flgiires are fui cumplctwi fertility ca»i g only ) 



Religion or caste 

Num- 
ber of 
families. 

istcnlc 

marriages 

Total 
number 
of chil- 

A\erage 
living 
births per 

Total 
number 
of chil- 

Average 

survivors 

Number 
of stirvi- 


r of famillps in which age at 

marriage was 

No, 

dren 

bom 

with pro- 
bable 
error 

dzeii 

flum- 

with pro- 
bable 

1,000 

1 b— 

14—16 1 

17- 

-23 

24 & over. 




No. 1 % 

alne 

ring. 

error 

alive 

1 1 

% 

No 1 “o 

No. 1 

"c 

So.| % 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) (d) 

(el 

(1) 

(ei 

BENGAL 

th) 

(0 

U) 

(k) 

(1) (m) 

(u) 

(o) 

tp) (q) 

1 

All sects 

. 2,406 79 3 3 1 4,501 

6 Od: 05 9,531 4:-0± -O-l 657 910 

38 

1 816 34 

385 

16 

295 12 


2 Muslims 
a Brahmans 

4 Baidyas 

5 Kayasthas 

6 Other Hmdua 

7 Others 


11 Baidyas 

12 Kayasthas 

13 Other Hiurhis 

1 4 Others 


lo All sects 

16 Muslims 
IT Brahmans 
IS Baidyas 

19 Kayasthas 

20 Other Hindus 

21 Others 


23 Muslims 

24 Brahmaito 

25 Baidyas 


29 All sects 

30 Muslims 

31 Brahmans 
82 Baidyas 

33 Kayasthas 

34 Other Hindus 

35 Others 


1,253 38 3 0 


609 4S 7-4 


S18 7 7± 22 


408 e 0 ± 2d 


2,023 3 S± 07 

1,140 4 tf± 12 

383 5 7dh -Jr 

1.031 4 3± 12 

4,6T6 3 7± -04 

276 4 Ii 17 


WEST BENGAL. 


6 2-4 1,416 5-8± -U 1,034 -10 


114 0 3± 61 


4 i± 28 
3 9± 13 

1 fi> 40 


CENTRAL BENGAL. 

4,425 S-4± -09 2,894 i-2± 

765 6 3± 21 

79U 6 S± 21 

301 S 4± 2V 
593 6 9± 27 

1,958 6 1± IS 

IR 6 Oil IT 


.1 S± 13 
4 3± lb 
a 7± 37 
4 S± 21 
1 288 4 0± 00 


14 


n 


NORTH BENGAL. 


EAST BENGAL. 


3,558 .5'3± 

1,491 


• IQ 1,ZS7 


3 It 
6 5 ± 20 

07 r 3± -46 

420 5 J± 27 

1,092 S-7± IS 

119 e 0± 38 


d ‘10 

3 S± Id 

4 4± ’26 


654 333 48 232 34 51 


658 153 48 112 


17 2 b 5,102 o Od- 07 3,246 3-^x Oj 

1 0 7 879 6 6± 17 384 4 4± Id 

1 3 0 180 6 i± 67 140 6’6± SI 

120 6 72: 44 98 6 4± 27 

1 2 9 217 6 3± 42 148 4’4± -42 

12 2 0 3,349 6 i± 68 2.173 3 5a: 06 

2 6 9 WT 4 4± 37 103 3 6± 25 


636 182 21 


33 234 27 157 19 


662 296 49 183 30 74 12 


072 96 50 69 30 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER TV. 


MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE F.— Families according to religion or caste and natural 

(NOTB —Figures in italics other than for probable 


'serial 

Xo. 

Btliijiun or caste. 

1 Duration of marriage 

0—0 years 

1 7 — 13 years. 

1 14—16 years. 

Families. 

Isuni' 
ber of 
chil- 
dren 
survi- 
ving 

Average 
numbei of , 
surviving 
childien 
with pro- 
bable 
error. 

Families. 

Num- 
ber of 
chil- 
dren 
survi- 
ving. 

Average 
number of 
surviving 
children 
with 
probable 
eiror 

Families. 

Num- 
ber of 
chil- 
dren 
survi- 
ving. 

1 

Average 
number of 
surviving 
children 
with 
probable 
error. 

^7um- Per 
bcT cent 

Num- Per 
ber, cent. 

Num- Per 
ber. cent. 


(a) (h) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) (3) (k) (1) (in) 


1 

All sseis 

. . 2,509 

17 

2,312 

0 9± 

•01 

4,116 



0 


d 

0 8± 

S2 

62 

3 

ariisiims 

556 

17 

401 

0 0± 

04 

1,008 

4 

1 


1 

1 0^ 


19 

5 

Brahmans 

148 

12 

134 

0 0± 

Oo 

284 

a 







2 

7 

8 

9 

Baid^as 

24 

d 

29 

1 2± 

11 

49 

Eayasthas 

150 

13 

147 

1 d± 

05 

241 

10 

1,547 

, 

1,406 



1 

n 

Other Hindus 

19 

0 Si 

01 

2,439 

12 


4 


4 

1 0± 

47 

38 

13 

Others 

84 

21 

105 

f 2i 

07 

94 

U 


1 

J 

. 

. 

. . 

2 


15 

16 

All sects 

* 

162 

14 

136 

0-S± 

04 

270 

17 

18 

Mu&Hma 


14 

12 

is 


ih 

33 

19 

20 

Brahman? 

• 

29 

14 

24 

0 8± 

11 

42 

21 

22 

Baidyas 


1 

31 

2 

0 5i 

19 

*2 

23 

24 
23 
26 

Kayasthas 


36 

17 

31 

0 9± 

'll 

38 

Other Hindus 


77 

13 

65 

0-8± 

00 

145 

27 

28 

Others 

• 

3 

6 

1 

0 5± 

ii 

16 

20 

30 

All sects 


483 

13 

455 

0 9± 

03 

953 

19 

31 

32 

Muslims 


126 

15 

111 

0 9± 

on 

220 

7 

33 

34 

BrahmnnA 


dl 

14 

74 

0 9± 

'07 

136 

35 

36 

Baidjas 


10 

7 

12 

1 

20 

31 

37 

3S 

Kaj asthas 


65 

14 

57 

0 9± 

08 

110 

1 

30 

40 

Other Hindus 


197 

12 

192 

1 o± 

04 

431 

19 

41 

42 

Other® 


4 

15 

9 

2 

17 

9 


43 

All sects 

.. 1,371 

22 

1,248 

0 

•01 

1,826 

44 


4 


8 

0 7± 

51 

13 

45 

46 

Muslims 

131 

19 

110 

0 8± 

'Oi 

192 

2 

47 

48 

BrahmaiiR 

24 

12 

23 

1 o± 

or 

05 

49 

50 
61 

Baidyas 

6 

ii 

*8 

l'-3± 

14 

*8 

Hayasthas 

25 

14 

S3 


11 

4i 

52 

* . . 


, , 

, 

. , 

, 

53 

Other Hindus 

1,122 

23 

1,001 

0 9^ 

•02 

1,459 

54 


5 


8 

J *6 i 

87 

10 

55 

56 

Otheiu 

es 

1 

28 

8 

73 

1 2± 

09 

61 

1 


57 

All sects 

493 

14 

473 

l-0± 

1,067 

58 


8 


0 

0 

so 

59 

Muslims 

283 

17 

257 

0 9± 03 

548 

50 


1 

, , 

1 

1 '0± ^ 

10 

€1 

52 

Brahmans 

14 

7 

13 

0'9± -IS 

41 

63 

Baidyas 

‘4 

7 

‘7 

*17 

8 

54 


, 


» • » « 


55 

Eayosthas 

26 

9 

26 

l'0± '07 

52 

66 

. . 


, , 

* * * 


67 

Other HiudUB 

151 

13 

148 

1 Q± -04 

404 

63 


.. J 

1 

/ 

1 o±* 

9 

69 

76 

Others 

14 

16 

22 

U 

14 

1 


BEN 


28 

8,757 

2-l± -02 

1,822 

12 

5,412 

-03 

3 

235 

3 8± '19 

59 

2 

234 

4'0± 18 

30 

2,22$ 

2 2± 03 

460 

14 

1,367 

3 0± OS 

4 

78 

4>1± '28 

14 

9 

€0 

4'3± '34 

24 

658 

2 3± '06 

164 

14 

650 

3 4± 11 

1 

13 

6 6±2 30 

7 

3 

29 

4 I± 40 

18 

137 

2 8± 12 

33 

12 

112 

3 4± 23 

22 

593 

2 si 06 

137 

12 

419 

3i± 'll 

, , 

4 

4 0± * 

4 

2 

11 

8'7± 42 

29 

4,956 

2 0± 02 

976 

12 

2,815 

2-9^ -04 

3 

132 

3 5± '24 

29 

2 

117 

4'0± -29 

24 

190 

2 0± '09 

62 

13 

149 

2'9± '14 

3 

8 

4 0± '67 

5 

7 

27 

3 4± '40 







WEST 

23 

586 

2-2± -03 

130 

11 

391 

3'0± 'll 




J 


3 

3 0± * 

27 

76 

2’5± 16 

19 

id 

50 

2 G± ‘25 

26 

162 

2'4± h 

26 

12 

75 

2'9± 31 

is 

’4 

2'h±l 3S 




- 

ig 

87 

2 3± if 

23 

11 

71 

3 I± 20 



• 4 • 4 

1 

r> 

3 

3 0± * 

24 

298 

2 fi 08 

57 

9 

177 

3 1± -17 

19 

i9 

1 27 

5 

16 

18 

3 -kb 







CENTRAL 

25 

2,216 

2‘3± '03 

553 

15 

1,660 

3'0± '06 

4 

127 

4 4ir 29 

28 

4 

130 

'27 

29 

516 

2 2± 08 

147 

18 

44U 

3'0± 10 

6 

32 

4 6± 60 

8 

r 

36 

4 5± 53 

23 

309 

2 3± 09 

92 

15 

310 

3 4± 14 

2 

13 

6 5±2 36 

6 

5 

26 

4'3± 45 

21 

QO 

2 9db 15 

18 

13 

58 

3 2± 27 

24 

268 

2 4± 08 

47 

10 

141 

3 b± h 

J 

d 

4 0± * 

0 

2 

7 

3 5± 34 

25 

1,012 

2 3± 05 

247 

14 

706 

2 9± '08 

6' 

78 

4 1± 33 

12 

4 

6J 

5 1± '49 

34 

21 

2 '1? i 3t/ 

2 

■ 

C 

3 0± 0 







NORTH 

30 

3,692 

2>0± -02 

684 

11 

1,955 

2'9iz -04 

2 

37 

2 8± 29 

20 

3 

68 

3 4± 28 

28 

443 

2'3± 07 

78 

11 

240 

3'1± -13 

1 

6 

3 -Oil *35 

2 

1 

10 

S 0± 0 

33 

161 

2*5± -H 

19 

10 

64 

3'4± -25 

. 



J 

3 

3 

3 0±* 

14 

25 

3 1± 36 

6 

11 

20 

3-3± -57 

23 

122 

3'b± -16 

30 

16 

126 

4'h± '28 


, , 

• • . * 

1 

3 

1 

1*0± • 

30 

2,822 

1*9± •OS 

607 

11 

1,449 

2'9± -04 

2 

28 

2*3± '32 

13 

2 

47 

3-6± -34 

27 

119 

2'0^ 11 

24 

10 

62 

2-6J: '17 

3 

3 

3'0:k* 

3 

11 

7 

2-3± '22 







EAST 

31 

2,263 

2-l± -03 

475 

14 

1,406 

3'0± -06 

3 

71 

3 5± 32 

10 

2 

33 

3'3± '42 

32 

1,190 

2 2± 04 

216 

13 

637 

2 '9^ '09 

4 

40 

4 0± *27 

4 

2 

14 

3'5± '58 

21 

84 

2 liz 13 

27 

14 

101 

3'7± -33 

14 

is 

2'2i 21 

*9 

16 

84 

3*3± •56 

20 

lio 

-2'2± -12 

37 

i4 

87 

3-i± 17 

34 

824 

2'«adb '95 

185 

ii 

484 

'io 

5 

26 

2-9± '64 

4 

2 

8 

2'2± ^75 

16 

SI 

2-2± *20 

21 

23 

63 

3'0± '28 

6 

5 

S-Oi * 

2 

12 

10 

5'0± 0 


•Probable error 



MAEEIAGE FERTILITY TABLE. 


i/0 


division classified by duration of marriage and avenge number of ehiidren surviving. 

error are ol completed fertility cases ) 


Duration of marriage. 



17- 

■26 years 


1 27—32 years. | 

1 33 years and over 


remilies 

Number 

of 

chiltlren 

Average i 
number of | 
surviving 
children 

Families. 

Number 

of 

children 

Average 
number of 
aiir^iviiig 
children 

Families. 

Number , 
01 

children ' 

Aver-ige 
number of 
giirvj\irg 
childieii 

Serial 

No. 

Number. 

Per cent 

surviving. 

T?ith pro- 
bable error, 

Number 

Percent. 

survi\mg. 

with pro- 
bable error 

Number. 

Per cent. 

aux^iving 

1 

with pro- 
bable error. 


(u) 

(0) 

(P) 

(Q) 

(r) 

(8) 

(t) 


(v) 


(s) 

(y) 



GAL. 


3,429 

24 

12,242 

3 -03 

1,282 

9 

5,229 

4-J± '05 

1,426 

10 

6,019 

'So 

1 

231 



3 0± 08 

620 

26 

2M5 

3 8± 06 

1,428 

ffd 

6pl9 

4 2i 05 

> 

721 

21 

2,521 

3 53: Go 

280 

8 

935 

3 5db 09 

329 

10 

1,330 

4 -Pi 09 

3 

47 

9 

JJa 

2 9± 20 

ns 

22 

419 

3 10 

329 

62 

1,330 

4 0i 09 

4 

276 

23 

1,134 

4 1± 09 

163 

13 

662 

4 3± 23 

173 

14 

812 

4‘l:z IS 

5 

24 

5 

57 

4 13: 44 

53 

21 

229 

4 5± 2J 

173 

69 

812 

4 7= 15 

6 

77 

28 

340 

4 4± '17 

41 

15 

266 

5'ff± 28 

46 

16 

266 

J Pi -20 

7 

2 

3 

9 

4 5 ±2 36 

17 

25 

89 

5'2± '30 

48 

72 

285 

5 li± -20 

S 

m 

2S 

1,240 

4 3± 09 

119 

11 

553 

4'6± 18 

179 

19 

798 

4 3± -li 

9 

s 

2 

22 

4 i± '82 

52 

23 

JVff 

3 '8 ^ 30 

179 

74 

in 

4 3zz '14 

10 

1,966 

24 

6,582 

3 4± '03 

686 

8 

3,695 

3'9± 06 

670 

8 

2,662 

4'0- 'Q6 

11 

147 

12 

414 

2 S± 09 

365 

29 

1,346 

3 r i 08 

670 

54 


4'0± '06 

12 

113 

29 

425 

3 S± 13 

23 

6 

109 

4-7r: 29 

29 

7 

132 

4-tfr: ‘27 

13 

IS 

2i 

53 

3 3± 27 

iff 

‘22 

69 

4 6± 37 

29 

43 

U2 

4'6:t: -27 

14 

BENGAL 













325 

27 

1,244 

3'8± ‘08 

126 

10 

580 

4 B± ^16 

184 

15 

777 

i'2± '12 

15 

2 

1 

9 

4 5±2 36 

59 

24 

245 

4 3± IS 

m 

75 

777 

4'J± -22 

lu 

30 

25 

100 

3 3± 26 

9 

9 

m 

4 6± '51 

15 

12 

7d 

5 'lx ‘42 

17 




^ , 

I 

6 

4 

4 0± * 

Jo 

94 

76 

3 1± '42 

18 

50 

28 

234 

4 0± 20 

28 

13 

116 

4 1± -34 

28 

13 

130 

4 6± 33 

19 





15 

36 

63 

4 2± '39 

iff 

65 

no 

4 6:t: '33 

iO 

6 

40 

15 

2'ji 85 

1 

8 

10 

10 0± * 

.. 

•• 

" 

- 

21 

Qbl 

60 

29 

248 

4k± 18 

16 

*8 

90 

J C± 53 

32 

ia 

145 

i*Ji -iff 

Zu 

2.? 

2 

5 

P 

4 5±2 36 

10 

22 

41 

4 1± 29 

33 

7J 

U5 

4 Ji 36 

24 

15B 

26 

586 

3 3± '12 

63 

11 

28S 

4 d± '21 

100 

17 

383 

3 ffi -J4 

25 




, , , 

24 

19 

97 

4 0± '31 

100 

ffj 

383 

3 ffi ‘14 

26 

15 

29 

61 

4 1± 30 

9 

18 

40 

4'4± 46 

9 

18 

43 

4 S± '66 

27 


-■ 

• 

.. 

9 

50 

40 

4 4± 46 

9 

50 

43 

4 ffx ffff 

28 

BENGAL 













909 

24 

3,457 

3‘S± 'OS 

409 

11 

1,665 

4'1± '08 

469 

12 

2,010 

d'3± '08 

29 

31 

4 

99 

3'2± 24 

U6 

20 

528 

3 Pi '13 

m 

63 

3,010 

4 3± '08 

30 

174 

21 

604 

3 5± 20 

68 

8 

247 

3 6- -20 

70 

9 

284 

4 1± 22 

31 

w 

/ 

6 

19 

2 7± 38 

29 

24 

87 

3 0± '25 

70 

57 

2i^4 

4 ii '21 

32 

127 

21 

40& 

3 9± 13 

77 

13 

339 

4 4± 'IS 

feC 

14 

3bS 

4 3± '20 

33 

9 

7 

34 

3 8± 51 

23 

18 

97 

4 2± 30 

l>6 

6S 

3i)8 

4'3± 20 

34 

38 

2G 

166 

4 4± 26 

17 

12 

122 

7 2± -45 

31 

21 

lb4 

5 9± iff 

35 

1 

3 

1 

1 03: * 

4 

11 

21 

J 2± '64 

31 

86 

184 

5 9± '25 

30 

131 

28 

588 

4 5± 13 

40 

9 

178 

4 i± SO 

67 

13 

3ia 

4 7± '25 

37 





16 

19 

56 

4 1± 40 

57 

78 

Jiff 

4 7± 25 

38 

432 

25 

1,579 

/7± 07 

204 

12 

763 

3 7± 11 

213 

12 

854 

4 0± 11 

39 

. 13 

4 

38 

2 9± 31 

64 

20 

257 

4 0± 20 

213 

66 

854 

4 0± 11 

40 

7 

26 

22 

3 1± ‘€8 

3 

11 

16 

5 3±1 25 

2 

7 

7 

3 S± 34 

41 

1 

33 

7 

7 0± * 

•• 

•- 

-• 

' 

2 

67 

1 

3 S± 34 

42 

BENGAL 













1,434 

23 

4,737 

3'3± '03 

464 

8 

1,831 

3'9± '07 

373 

6 

1,593 

i'35z ^08 

43 

139 

IG 

40S 

2 9± 09 

309 

36 

UW 

3 7± 08 

373 

43 

1,593 

4‘3± OS 

44 

142 

20 

546 

J S± 11 

71 

10 

297 

4 2± '17 

82 

13 

355 

4 4i -2S 

4*5 

3 

2 

13 

i 3± 22 

45 

34 

‘200 

4 1± 21 

ffi 

62 

355 

4 J± '18 

46 

42 

f*2 

163 

3 9 ‘22 

23 

12 

103 

4 7± 41 

21 

11 

111 

5 5± S3 

47 

2 

“7 

6 

3 0±1 35 

4 

15 

20 

J 5±2 40 

il 

75 

JJJ 

S'd± '63 

48 

14 

24 

77 

J 5± di 

16 

28 

87 

5 4± 36 

7 

13 

41 

5 -Si *40 

46 

1 

€ 

5 

8 Oi * 

10 

ffff 

49 

4 9± 37 

7 

39 

41 

3'9± '40 

50 

44 

24 

196 

4 Ji 23 

19 

10 

lUl 

6 3± '49 

23 

la 

100 

4 7± 42 

51 

2 

6 

JO 

5 0± '67 

8 

24 

28 

3 5± 58 

33 

67 

209 

4'7± '42 

52 

1,129 

24 

3,538 

3 1± '04 

326 

7 

1,196 

3 7± ‘08 

233 

5 

943 

4 0± -09 

5S 

m 

19 

341 

2 83: 10 

236 


5JJ 

3'4± '09 

233 

39 

943 

4 0± 09 

54 

63 

28 

217 

3 4± 16 

9 

4 

42 

4'7± 42 

7 

3 

34 

4 Pi 40 

55 

11 

38 

3Q 

2’7± 28 

6 

2J 

29 

4 8± 64 

7 

24 

34 

i Pi ‘40 

56 

BENGAL 













761 

22 

2,804 

3'73: 'OS 

283 

8 

1,144 

-10 

402 

11 

1,639 

*09 

67 

59 

10 

174 

2'9± 19 

116 

19 

438 

3 S± ‘13 

462 

86 

J,«59 

4 Ji '09 

58 

375 

22 

1,271 

3 4± 07 

112 

7 

355 

3 2± '13 

162 

0 

613 

3‘8± ‘13 

59 

37 

74 

103 

2 8± 25 

43 

17 

128 

3 5i iff 

263 

€3 

615 

3 ffi IS 

60 

48 

25 

239 

5 0± '21 

25 

13 

99 

4 0± 27 

38 

20 

203 

5 3± 31 

61 

3 

6 

J7 

5 7dbl 12 

11 

21 

49 

4 ‘5 ± '35 

38 

73 

203 

5’3i ‘31 

82 

19 

33 

82 

4-3± ‘25 

7 

12 

46 

6 6± -69 

10 

IS 

60 

6'0± '49 

63 





3 

23 

19 

6 3± 98 

10 

71 

60 

6'0± '49 

64 

52 

26 

208 

4 0± '20 

44 

16 

184 

4 2± '27 

57 

21 

231 

4'1± 22 

6d 

1 

i 

3 

B 0± * 

18 

24 

61 

3 4i *35 

57 

75 

231 

4 Ji 22 

66 

239 

20 

879 

3 7± 09 

93 

8 

449 

4 8± -19 

124 

11 

4S2 

3'9± '16 

67 

14 

7 

JO 

2 ‘5 3: 25 

41 

21 

181 

4‘4± '32 

224 

54 

482 

$ 9± '16 

6S 

28 

31 

125 

4 5± '29 

2 

2 

11 

5 6±1'01 

11 

12 

43 

4'4± '49 

69 

4 

22 

JO 

4'0± ‘28 

. . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

21 

61 

48 

4'4± -42 

70 


indetcnntaate. 

25 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV, 


MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE G. — Families ciassified by ages of parents at marriage and 
by age of wife at birth of first child. 

(Note — The flBUies are for those families only in -which all children horn have survived ) 


Ace of^ 

Acc of 

I Number of wives aged at birth of first child 

Total 

number 

0—13 


14- 

-16 

17—23 

L 

24 and 

over. 

marriage. 

inamage. 

famdies Percent- 

Number. 

Percent- 

age. 

Number 

Number j 

Percent- 

age. 

(a) 

(h> 

(c) 

(d) (e) 


(f) 

(B) 

(h> ( 1 ) 


0 ) 

(k) 

All ages 

AH ages . 

6^19 

260 

4 

1,949 

30 

3,426 

54 

784 

12 


0 — in 

287 

32 

11 

no 

38 

131 

16 

14 

5 


14 — 

284 

31 

11 

105 

37 

134 

47 

14 

5 


17 — 23 

2,733 

132 


960 

33 

1,440 

33 

183 

7 


24 — 2(1 

1,337 

33 

1 

306 

30 

705 

57 

143 

11 


27 — 33 

1,312 

2 a 


281 

21 

760 

57 

256 

20 


34— 3G 

183 

1 

w 

87 

20 

05 

52 

50 

27 


37 — 43 

187 

5 


37 

19 

74 

3S 

81 

41 


44 & over 

86 

1 

J 

14 

16 

28 

33 

43 

50 

0—13 

All ages 

2,720 

260 

10 

1,343 

49 

1,012 

37 

105 

4 


0—1.1 

282 

32 

11 

no 

39 

129 

46 

11 

4 


14—10 

255 

31 

n 

95 

37 

119 

47 

in 

4 


17—23 

1,411 

132 

i 

712 

51 

508 

36 

59 

4 


24— 2l> 

391 

33 

i 

212 

54. 

140 

3b 

6 

2 


27—33 

303 

23 

i 

171 

57 

02 

30 

15 

S 


3 4— 3B 

29 

1 

i 

16 

53 

11 

38 

1 

4 


37—43 

38 

6 

li 

20 

51 

11 

28 

3 

8 


44 4 over 

10 

1 

u 

7 

70 

2 

20 



14—16 

All ages 

2,335 



606 

26 

1,578 

68 

151 

6 


0—13 

3 





2 

67 

1 

33 


14—10 

26 



io 

39 

12 

46 

4 

15 


17—23 

1,019 



257 

25 

698 

69 

04 

6 


24—20 

ese 



184 

28 

437 

66 

38 

6 



483 



no 

23 

339 

70 

34 

7 


34—30 

77 



21 

27 

48 

62 

8 

11 


37—43 

46 



17 

37 

28 

61 

1 

2 


44 * over 

22 



7 

32 

14 

61 

1 

4 

17—23 

All ages 

1,133 



. . 


836 

74 

297 

26 


0—1.3 

1 







1 

100 


14—10 

3 





3 

wo 




17—23 

292 





243 

83 

49 

17 


24—20 

273 





188 

60 

85 

31 


27—33 

444 





319 

72 

125 

28 


34—30 

44 





36 

82 

S 

18 


37—43 

S3 





35 

66 

18 

31 


44 <fc o\ir 

23 





12 

52 

11 

48 

24—26 

Ail ages 

119 







119 

100 


0—13 











14—10 











17—23 

6 







6 

100 


24—20 

8 







8 

100 


27—33 

52 







52 

100 


34—30 

20 







20 

100 


37—43 

23 







23 

wo 


44 & over . 

10 







10 

100 

27—23 

All ages . 

89 







89 

100 


U— 13 

1 







1 

100 


14—10 











17—23 

4 







4 

10b 


24—20 

6 







6 

100 


27—33 

27 







27 

100 


34—30 

13 







13 

100 


37—43 

29 







29 

100 


44 <L over 

9 







9 

100 

34—36 

All ages . 

. 12 







12 

100 


0—13 











14—16 











17—2.1 











24—20 











27—33 

2 







2 

100 


34 — 30 











37—43 

4 







4 

ibb 


44 & over 

6 







6 

100 

37 — 13 

All ages 

10 







10 

100 


0 — 13 











14—10 











17—23 

. 1 







'l 

10b 


24—26 











27—33 

1 







*i 

ibb 


34—36 











37—43 

3 







■3 

ibb 


44 & over 

6 







5 

100 

44 & over 

All ages 

1 







1 

100 


0—13 











14—16 











17—23 











34—26 











27-33 











34-36 











37-43 











44 A over 

*1 







'i 

ibb 


MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE. 
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MARRIAGE FERTILITY TABLE H.— Families classified by ages of parents at marriage and by frequency of births. 

(iroTE —The figures are for those families only in which all children born have suivn ed.) 


Age of Total 

marriage, marriage lies 


marriage and biith of Ist child 

birth of Ist and 2iid child 

birth of 2nd and 3rd child 

birth of 3rd and 4th child. 

0—1 yr 2—3 yrs 

4 yis. & 
over. 

0—1 yr 2—3 yrg. 

4yrs & 
over 

0-1 JT 2-3 jrs. 

0-1 11 2-3 ITS. 

No % No 1% 

No. 1 % 

No. 1 % No. 1 % 

No. 1 % 

No 1 % No 1 1 No 1 % 

No. 1 % No. 1 % 1 No. 1 % 


(d) (e)"(f) (e) (h) (i) 


0-13 ALL AGES 2,720 186 7 731 271,803 66 87 51,202 69 455 26 73 7 724 66 301 27 59 9 421 66 1Sr25 

0—13 .. 282 .. 3 1 279 99 8 g 69 68 25 24 3 7 66 10 67 2 10 11 66 T 36 

14-16 . 256 4 2 19 7 232 01 10 7 105 71 33 22 7 9 50 63 22 t 9 25 6S U 23 

17—23 .. 1,411 87 6 443 31 881 63 35 4 563 70 250 26 39 6 416 67 ll)7 27 35 9 6Jf 85 33 

24-26 .. 391 61 11 118 30 222 57 16 6 192 89 60 26 14 8 125 6S 45 24 11 12 59 62 25 26 

27-33 .. 303 35 12 117 38 151 SO 14 7 135 63 66 30 8 6 36 03 42 31 5 7 47 64 21 20 

34-36 29 5 17 9 31 15 52 2 11 12 63 & 26 1 11 5 67 2 22 . 5 71 S 29 

37-43 .. 39 4 10 17 41 18 16 2 9 15 66 6 26 1 5 12 67 5 2S 1 A It) 77 2' 15 

44i&Over 10 . 5 50 5 50 . 6 36 1 14 .. 5 71 2 29 1 17 5 S3 .. 

14-16 ALL AGES 2,335 456 20 976 42 903 38 73 61,071 66 477 29 58 5 723 68 281 27 37 6 442 66 189 28 

0-13 .. 3 . 2 57 1 35 .. .. 3 lOfl 1 34 1 33 1 33 , 2 100 . . 

14-10 . 26 6 25 5 Ifl 15 58 . 10 45 12 55 8 53 7 17 1 II) 7 70 2 29 

17-23 . 1,019 187 IS 414 41 418 41 28 4 484 70 176 26 28 6 302 70 11)1 24 14 J 177 fiS 58 28 

24—26 659 158 24 279 42 222 34 21 5 306 68 121 27 10 4 198 72 |}7 2 4 7 4 1 29 70 49 26 

27—33 483 75 16 210 43 198 41 23 6 209 58 127 36 13 6 170 66 75 29 12 A 94 69 52 33 

34-30 . 77 16 21 35 46 26 31 1 2 31 o7 22 4 » 27 60 It 31 1 J 21 66 10 31 

37—43 . 46 11 24 21 16 14 30 . 20 56 16 44 2 8 13 52 10 40 2 13 S 63 5 34 

44 £ over 22 3 14 10 45 9 41 . 8 67 i 33 . 4 40 6 60 i 67 S 43 


17-23 ALL AGES 1,133 334 29 471 42 328 29 54 7 522 68 195 25 27 6 337 73 99 21 23 8 204 71 60 21 

0—13 ..1 im . ... . . 

14-16 . 3 2 67 1 33 . 1 33 2 67 ... 1 60 1 50 , 2 100 .. . 

17-23 . 292 a3 28 121 42 88 30 16 9 119 66 46 26 7 7 75 71 23 22 6 11 40 70 11 19 

24-20 .. 273 78 29 108 39 87 42 17 9 131 70 28 21 8 8 73 72 20 20 6 10 40 71 lO 16 

27-33 .. 444 136 31 182 41 126 28 14 4 217 69 85 27 11 6 146 74 39 20 0 7 92 72 27 21 

34-30 .. 44 12 27 24 55 8 18 4 12 23 70 6 IS 1 4 16 73 5 23 2 12 12 71 D 17 

37-43 63 23 43 21 40 9 11 1 3 25 64 13 33 . . 21 68 10 32 . . 11 61 7 89 

44 £ over 23 2 0 13 50 8 35 2 15 6 46 5 39 5 83 1 17 1 33 2 07 


2^26 ALL AGES 

119 

46 39 

54 45 

19 16 

7 8 

58 70 

18 22 

9 16 

38 69 

8 15 


27 79 

7 21 

0-13 . 
14-10 

17-23 .. 

'e 

*2 33 

3 50 

1 ir 


2 100 




1 loo 



:: 

24-26 

8 

2 26 

4 50 

2 25 


6 100 


1 25 

3 75 



*3 m 


27-33 . 

52 

2i 42 

20 39 

10 19 

3 i 

22 59 

12 33 

3 12 

18 69 

5 19 


12 86 

2 14 

34-36 . 

26 

0 SO 

10 SO 

4 26 


12 75 

4 25 

1 11 

6 6*7 

2 22 


4 57 

3 43 

37-43 .. 

23 

7 30 

14 61 

2 9 

1 7 

12 86 

1 7 

4 44 

5 66 



4 67 

2 33 

44 & over 

10 

7 70 

3 36 


s 37 

4 56 

1 13 


6 106 



4 m 


27-33 ALL AGES 

89 

47 53 

29 33 

13 14 

3 5 

40 70 

14 25 

4 12 

21 64 

8 24 

2 10 

14 70 

4 20 

0-13 .. 

1 

1 100 












14-16 . 
17-23 . 

4 

2 50 


‘2 55 


.. .. 

’2 m 







24-20 . 

6 

3 SO 

2 33 

1 17 


3 75 

1 2J 


2 JOO 





27-33 . 

27 

11 41 

13 48 

8 11 

1 s 

16 S4 

2 11 

2 22 

6 67 

i ii 


3 75 

i 25 

34—30 .. 

13 

7 54 

4 31 

2 15 
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CHAPTER V 
Sex 

170. The statistics shown. — The statistics of the sexes at this and 
previous enumerations are given in imperial table II. Sex also enters as a 
basis of classification into almost every table and amongst those in addition 
to table II in which it is significant the most important is perhaps No. VII 
(age and marital condition). Details for selected castes appear both in the 
caste table (table XVII) and according to age for selected castes in table 
VIII. Subsidiary tables appended to this chapter show — 

I — the number of females per 1,000 males in the population of 
natural divisions, districts and states, 1872 to 1931 ; 

II — the number of females per 1,000 males of the same age group in 
the main religions, all Bengal, 1911, 1921 and 1931 ; 

III — the number of females per 1,000 males of the same age group 

in the main rehgions of each natural division ; 

IV — the number of females per 1,000 males of the same age in selected 

castes or other groups, 1931 ; 

V — the actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex 
(^) annually during the decades 1901-1910, 1911-1920 and 
1921-1930 and {ii) in natural divisions, 1921-1930 ; and 

VI — the number of deaths annually reported for each sex at age- 
groups, 1921-1930. 

171. Source of the figures. — The statistics of sex were taken from 
column 5 of the schedule providing for the entry of male or female in each 
case. The only point upon which the instructions were elaborated was a 
direction for the inclusion as males of eunuchs and hermaphrodites which is 
understood to be at variance with the practice in the United Kingdom. 
Omissions in the schedule were made good by deducing the sex from the 
name or occupation of the person concerned and from the relation entered to 
the head of the family. 

172. General comparison with other provinces and countries. — Of the 

51,087,338 persons enumerated, 26,557,860 were males and 24,529,478 were 
females. There are thus 2,028,382 males more than females in Bengal. 
There is a preponderance of males also in Sikkim where out of a total popula- 
tion of 109,808 the males number 55,825 and the females 53,983 or 1,842 less 


DIAGRAM No. V-1. 

Number of females per 1,000 males, England and Wales and major provinces of India, 1931. 
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than the males. In every 100 of the total population of Bengal, therefore, 
there are 62 males and 48 females or over 108 males for every 100 females. 
The sex ratios however are generally expressed to show the number of 
females per 1,000 males. In Bengal there are 924 females for every 1,000 
males, a ratio smalleir than that for the whole of India which is 941, but larger 
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than those for Bombay (909), the United Provinces (904) and the Punjab 
(831). Burma, where the ratio is 958, the Central Provinces and Berar, where 
it is i,000, Bihar and Orissa, where it is 1,008, and Madras, where it is 1,022, 
all have more females per 1,000 males than is the average throughout India. 
But none of these areas has a female ratio as high as England and Wales, 
where it is 1,087, and in European countries generally the ratio is more 
than 1,000 rising as high in the census of Portugal in 1920 as to 1,113. It 
is how'ever no longer necessary to defend the accuracy of the figures merely 
because there is a marked preponderance of males. There were more males 
than females even in Europe, in Bulgaria and the Irish Free States in 1926 
and in Luxembourg in 1927. Similarly females were few^'er than males in 
Canada and Australia in 1921, in South Africa (Wliite) and New Zealand in 
1926, in the Argentine in 1914, Cuba in 1919 and Brazil in 1920, and in the 
United States of America in 1930. In Soviet Bussia in 1926 there was a 
X 3 reponderance of males but it was confined to European territory and in 
Asiatic Russia females were in the majority- Some of the figures referred 
to in this j^aragrapli are shown and illustrated in diagram No. V-1. 


173. Sex proportions by divisions and districts, 1931. — On the average 
the sexes are most nearly equal in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions. Here 
the ratios are 983 and 947, respectively, giving for Eastern Bengal, which 
includes these two divisions 

and also Tripura State, a ratio diagram no. v- 2 . 

of 957 per 1,000, The ratio is 
smallest in the Presidency 
Division w'here it is no more 
than 846. The sex ratios by 
districts shown in subsidiary 
table I are illustrated in diagram 
No. V-2. The highest iDropor- 
tion of females to males is found 
in Chittagong, Murshidabad and 
Birblium. These are the only 
three districts in which it lises 
above 1,000 to every 1,000 
males. But it approaches this 
figure closely also in Malda, 

Bankura, Noakhah and Midna- 
pore, in none of wliich districts 
is the ratio less than 970 per 
1,000 males. The tongue of 
land stretching north-west from 
Noakhali and Chittagong and 
comprising the districts of 
Bakarganj, Tippera, Dacca, 

Faridpur, Pabna and Bogra, 
has a ratio of between 950 
and 970 per 1,000, a figure 
not reached elsewhere in Bengal 
but found in Sikkim where 
the pi^portion is 967 to every 1.000 males. Calcutta with its large 
+1 4 ! the fewest females per 1,000 males, namely, 

wi Howrah has the next smallest proportion although 

HoLwv considerably in excess of that in Calcntte. 

a oHier industrial areas 

^ Jalpaiguri the ratio, 

^_,_is sca]mely_ higher than rn the industrial district of HoAah, and the 

Gooch Behar as weU as Tripura State 
between S^iO female sex ratio running 

j arrai-n i T ^ HmajpuT, Biaugpur and Mvmensingb 

in ° Jes^re ^d Khulna the proportion is between 900 and 926 and 
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174. General variations in sex proportions, 1872-1931. — In Bengal 
at each successive census since 1881 there has been a lower female ratio 
although a shght increase was recorded between 1872 and 1881. In 1881 there 

were 994 females for every 1,000 males but there 
has been a fairly regular decrease most marked in 
the first subsequent decade when the proportion 
fell by 21 to 973 but uninterrupted until the present 
figure 924 was reached. JVIigration affects the sex 
ratios as revealed at the census and since Bengal 
receives more immigrants than it sends out emigrants 
and there is a marked predominance of males 
amongst immigrants the result of migration is to 
increase the discrepancy in the sex ratios. In the 
natural population also, i.e., the total numbers 
born in Bengal wherever enumerated, there has, 
however, been a marked continuous decline in the 
number of females per 1,000 males. It was 1,013 
in 1881, but fell in successive years to 995, 982, 
970, 954 and is now 942. There has been a corre- 
sponding uninterrupted decrease in the female ratio 
in the Burdwan, Presidency, Rajshahi and Dacca 
Divisions and in the ease of the Chittagong Division 
the decade 1891 to 1901 only marked a slight 
increase in the proportion from 1,000 to 1,004. In 
the Tripura State the sex proportion has been 
stationary on each of the last three occasions and the 
ratio, 885, represents an increase in the proportion 
of females over the figure, 874, recorded in 1901. 
In this state successive decades from 1872 to 1911 
showed alternate decreases and increases in the 
female ratio. In the Cooch Beiiar State a conti- 
nuous decrease in the ratio from 1881 to 1911 has been followed by two 
increases to 877 in 1921 and 886 in 1931. The figures for divisions here 
referred to are illustrated in diagram Ko. V-3. 

175. Variations in the sex proportions by districts, 1872-1931. — The 

three districts in which there are more females than males on the present 
occasion have had a similar preponderance at every census since 1872. But 
both Birbhum and Murshidabad have at every successive census recorded 
a decrease in the female ratio and since 1881 when there were 1,130 females 
for every 1,000 males in Chittagong the decrease in the proportion has been 
interrupted only between 1891 and 1901 when ib rose from 1,095 to 1,110. 
Bankura had 1,002 females per 1,000 males in 1921 and both Bankura and 
Midnapore as well as Dacca and I^oakhali had over 1,000 at the census of 
1911. In 1881 as well as in 1872 every district in Western Bengal had a 
larger number of females than males, but at each subsequent census one 
extra district has fallen below parity in the proportions. In the Presidency 
Division up to 1891 not only Murshidabad but also Nadia and Jessore had 
more than 1,000 females for every 1,000 males, but Jessore dropped below 
the thousand mark in 1901 and Nadia followed suit in 1911. Dp to 1901 
Pabna and up to 1891 Rajshahi also had more than 1,000 females for every 
1,000 males, but in this Division Darjeeling has always been characterised 
by a low female ratio which has actually increased since 1881 at every decade 
with two exceptions ; between 1901 and 1911 it fell from 873 to 869 and in the 
last decade it fell from 896 to 879. The proportion in Jalpaiguri has decreased 
considerably since 1881 when it was 904 and is now 842 but it is still higher 
than it was in 1911, 841. Up to 1911 the proportion in Noakhali had advanced 
from 973 in 1872 to 1,016 in 1911 but there has been a decrease during each 
of the two subsequent decades. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts, on the other 
hand, there has been a continuous increase from 703 in 1872 to 864 on the 
present occasion broken only by a slight setback between 1911 when it was 
860 and 1921 when it was 857. In Sikkim the decrease is only 3 in every 1,000 
males and the proportion, 967, is higher than at any census since 1891. 


DIAGRAM No. V-3. 
Females per 1,000 males by 
divisions, 1872-1931. 
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176. Sex proportions by religions with variations, 1872-1931. — ^Figures 
for the main religious groups are given in statement ISIo. V-1 and illustrated 

in diagram JSTo. V-4. At every 

STATEMENT No. v-1. 


Females per 1,000 males in each principal 
religion, 1872-1931. 
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DIAGRAM No. V-4. 
Females per 1,000 males in each 
principal religion, 1872-1931. 


census Christians have shown the 
smallest proportion of females to 
males. The proportions were as low 
as 802 in 1872 and for every 1,000 
Cliristian males there are still in 
1931, 42 less Christian females than 
amongst the total population of all 
religions taken together. Hindus 
returned, in 1872, 1,003, females for 
every 1,000 males, but this is the 
only instance in which a larger 
number of the population has been females in any religion at any census 
and since the census of 1891 there have been fewer females to every 1,000 
males amongst Hindus than in any other rehgion except Christians. With 
the exception of Hindus in 1881 and Buddhists in 1911 at every census 
the sex proportions have been most equal amongst 
those of tribal religions and the female proportion 
is now 964 per 1,000 or 13 higher than amongst the 
Buddhists where the proportion is next highest. 

Since 1872 both Muslims and Hindus have recorded 
an uninterrupted dechne in the proportions which 
is most marked amongst the Muslims between the 
years 1901 and 1911 and amongst the Hindus 
between 1881 and 1891, and during the last decade 
the decrease has been somewhat accelerated amongst 
the Muslims but retarded amongst the Hindus. 

Compared with other provinces the number of 
females per thousand males amongst Hindus is lower 
than in Madras (1,025), Bihar and Orissa (1,005), the 
Central Provinces (1,002) or Bombay (937), but is 
higher than in the United Provinces (905), Assam 
(891), the Punjab (835) or the North West Frontier 
Province (695). The pro^Dortion amongst Muslims 
is higher than in any province except Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa (1,018), it is as low as 807 in 
Bombay, 839 in the Pmijah and 862 in the North 
West Frontier Province and is no more than 
899 in the United Provinces, 902 in Assam and 
905 in the Central Provinces. 



177, Sex proportions by caste.— The sex pro- 
portions for the caste and other groups selected for 
imperial^ table VIII are worked out and shown 
m subsidiary table IV. Amongst the groups chosen only four have 
a peponderance of women : they are Cliristian Lepchas. Buddhists, 

the Lepchas. who are Christian converts 
“^es may be only an indication 
^ufjessful amongst the women than amongst the 
mrtivlv^ amongst the Baishnabs is also exflained 

J i * Baishnabs draw their recruits from all closes of 

Irl nmvrated^u are swollen by the accession of women who 

aie prevented in their own group from remarrying as well as bv numbers 

SaS^Wsa^fmirSPfb'^ “ their original LA But 

^pla^tions accomite for the very high proportion of women amongst the 

S excess of the regions ^so have a proportion of females weU 

hisrh nroDortifm nf vdiole population and there is a relatively 

A^nZTf^ amongst the Dorns, Namasndras, Mahishyas 
chosen it is interesting tiiat the higher 
Bralunana and Brahjnos) have all oonsiderlbly 
fewer .femeles per 1,000 males than ihe average in all Bengal. Amongst 
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the Agarwalas the proportion is lower than in any of the other 23 groups 
chosen and an examination of the proportions at each age-group given in 
subsidiary table IV shows that the discrepancy is due to the fact that members 
of this caste are immigrants whose wives are not with them. There are, 
for instance, less than 4 married women in this caste for every 6 married 
men and the inference is that the wives of the remainder are in other parts 
of India. At the earlier ages, namely, up to the age-group 14-16, the sex 
proportions very closely resemble those for the other groups indigenous 
to Bengal, since they represent the children born to those of this caste whose 
womenfolk are resident with them in Bengal. A comparison of this table, 
illustrated in diagram No. V-5, with the table included in and illustrated 

DIAGRAM No. V-5. 

Number of females'per 1,000 males in selected caste and other groups, 1931. 



brahman - Hindu 847 - 

KHAUBu - Buddhist 
BHAHMO - Hindu 

- Hindu 

by diagram No. VI -9 shows that amongst the groups chosen it is 
not the deficiency of females which leads to the most notable prevalence 
of infant marriage. Thus the groups amongst which infant marriage is 
most common are Dorns, ^‘Mumin.” (Jolahas), Baishnahs, Mahishyas, 
Namasudras, Jalia Kaibarttas, Bauris and Jogis. Of these groups, only 
the “ Mumin ” (Jolahas) have a smaller proportion of women than is the 
average on the total population. The remaining seven have a larger 
proportion of females to males than the average and the Baishnahs and 
Bauris have an actual preponderance of females over males. If Anglo-Indians, 
Indian Christians and aboriginal groups like the Lepchas, Santals and Tiparas 
are left out of account, these seven groups indeed with the exception of the 
Shahas and Kochhes are the only ones amongst those chosen with a higher 
proportion of females per 1,000 males than the average. On the other hand, 
taking Hindu groups indigenous to Bengal it is the Baidyas, Kayasthas, 
Brahmans and Brahmos amongst whom are found combined a considerable 
preponderance of males over females together with an increasing tendency to 
delay marriage till a later age and the Brahmos with the smallest proportion 
of females to males also have the smallest proportion of infant marriages, 
26 
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It appears not improbable, however, that there has been some di:fference 
in the sectarian returns of males and females amongst Brahmos since there 
are amongst them proportions of married men and women almost identical 
with those found amongst Agai-walas, viz., 6 married men for 4 married 
women, and the same consideration cannot be called into account for this 
discrepancy as in the case of the Agarwalas. What apj^ears to have happened 
is that amongst some couples the husband has returned himself as a Brahmo 
and the wife as a Hindu. 


178. Sex proportions at age-groups. — The sex proportions at age-groups 
for each different religion are shown for 1911 to 1931 in subsidiary table 
11. In tliis table decennial age-groups are used from 
30 onwards with a final group of 60 and over. These 
figures are expanded in statement No. V-2 and illustrated 
in diagram No. V-6. In comparing the figures with those 
of 1911 account must be taken of the effect caused by 
the adjustment of age-groups made in presenting the 
statistics on the present occasion. As has already been 
mentioned in any age-group those shown on the present 
occasion include a certain number who on previous 
occasions would have been shown in the next higher 
group and exclude a certain number now shown in the 
next lower group who previously would have been 
included vuthin it. The result expected would be an 
increa.se in the proportions aged 0-5 owing to the 

inclusion 
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DIAGRAM No. V-8. 

Number of females per 1,000 males of the same age, 1911, 1921 and 



STATEMENT No. V-2. 
Females per 1,000 males 
of the same age-group, 
1911, 1921 and 1931. 

Age-group 1011. 1921. 1931. 

O — 5 . 1,058 1,057 1,024 

5 — 10 909 970 888 

10 — 15 . 783 771 894 

15—20 . 1,102 1,079 1,115 

20 — 25 1,141 1,144 1,089 

949 961 901 

859 8(54 822 

731 730 709 

847 823 701 

772 733 703 

907 921 829 

873 835 888 

1,089 1,029 930 

002 925 003 

1,031 971 890 

of some who 
gave their age as 5 and 
would have been included 
in the group 5-10 on 
previous occasions but 
are now shown in the 
group 0-5, and in each 
subsequent group a some- 
what smaller diminution 
of the numbers included, 
because taking, for in- 
stance, the group 20-25 
the numbers of those 
whose age was returned 
as 20 and who would 
have been included on 
previous occasions in the 
group 20-25 but are now 
allocated to the group 
15-20, would naturally 
exceed the numbers of 
those allocated to the 
group 20-25 amongst 
persons whose age was 
returned as 25 and would 
on previous occasions 
have been included in 
the gronp 25-30. These 
considerations, however, 
affect the proportionate 
age distribution within 
each sex, but not, or to 
a much less extent, the 
rp, numbers of females to 

of the sexes by 


males at each age-group. 

to males in a:ge-^oup a larger proportion of females 

TO inaieB m 1911 than m 1921, though m both years the proportion showed 
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in alternate quinquennial periods an increase and a decrease over those 
recorded in the period preceding. On the present occasion the curve, whilst 
following comparatively close-by that for 1911 and 1921 up to the age-group 
35-40, is thereafter very much more regular than in either of those two 


years. At every quinquennial group 


STATEMENT No. V-3.V 

Females per 1,000 males of the same age-groups by 
natural divisions. 
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776 
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•With Cooch Bohai t'Vith Tiipura State 


the proportion of females to males 
has declined except betw^een the ages 
10 to 15, 15 to 20, 35 to 40, 45 to 50 
and 55 to 60. There is an excess of 
females over males in the age-groups 
0-5, 15-20 and 20-25. Tliis has been 
a feature of the returns at both of 
the last two previous census enu- 
merations. An explanation for the 
marked preponderance of females at 
15-25 and the rapid decline in their 
proportions is afforded by subsidiary 
table VI. It is only in the age- 
groups 15-20 and 20-30 that the 
reported deaths of females exceed 
those of males. At these ages be- 
tween 12 and 13 females die for 


every 10 males. In 1911 and 1921 there was also an excess of females 
between the age-group 60 and 65 and there was an excess also in 1911 in 
the age-group 70 and over, neither of which are reproduced on the present 
occasion, whilst the principal excess of females which occurred between the 
age-groups 20 and 25 

in 1911 and 1921 now diagram No. v-7. 

occurs in the next 

earlier age-group 15 to Number of females per 1,000 males of the same age in each divisicn 1931. 


20. The lowest pro- 
portions occur in 1911 
to 1921 between the 
ages of 10 to 15 and 
again in the age-groups 
35 to 40 and 45 to 50. 
The curve for 1931 
shows somewhat simi- 
lar depressions but 
there is a lower pro- 
portion at the age- 
group 5 to 10 on the 
present occasion than 
in the age-group 10 to 
15 and the increase in 
the proportion shown 
at the age-group 40 to 
45 in the years 1911 
and 1921 is absent in 
the curve for 1931 in 
which the lowest pro- 
portion at any age- 
group occurs in the 
age-group 40 to 45. 

179. Sex proportions 
at age-groups by divi- 
sions. — Tigures similar 



to those discussed in 


the preceding paragraph are shown in subsidiary table III for natural 
•divisions and, as in statement JSlo. V-2, the figures there given are expanded 
for the ages 30 and over in statement Ho. V-3 above. The curves for each 
d.ivisioia, shown in the above diagram Ho. V-7, follow approximately the same 
contours as the average for all Bengal, At the later ages, from 50 
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to 55 onwards, in general the proportion of females at each age-group is 
highest in the Burdwan Division and declines in the order in which the 
divisions are shown throughout the tables, namely, after Burdwan 
follow the Presidency, Kajshahi, Dacca and Tliittagong Divisions. Up 
to the age-group 40-45 in every quinquennium the proportion of females 
to males is less in tlie Presidency Division than elsewhere and up to the age- 
group 25-30 it is next lowest in the Burdwan Division. Speaking generally 
between the ages of 15 and 30 the proportions are in the reverse order from 
that shown after the age-groui> 50 to 55 : the Chittagong Division in the 
age-group 20 to 25 has as many as 158 women to every 100 men and retains 
the highest proportions at every group between 15 and 45. 


0 — 5 
3—10 
10—15 


STATEMENT No. V-4. 

Females per 1,000 males of the same age-groups 
by religions. 

■group All ri U- ^Jlushm. Hindu Tribal Bud- Ch] 
gioits dhiat . tu 

1,024 
888 
894 
1,115 


1,028 


25—30 

30—33 

35—40 

40—45 


50 — ^35 
55 — GO 
60 — 65 
05—70 . 

70 & over 


901 

822 

769 

761 

793 

829 

888 

930 

903 

890 


904 

1,183 

1,144 

915 


1 017 
880 
877 
1,035 
1,024 
884 
818 
765 
703 
813 
837 
953 
1,011 
1,020 
1,022 


1,074 


959 

1,212 

1,193 

962 

876 

762 


846 

970 

1.009 


990 

910 

921 

1,063 

1,084 


994 

911 

032 

1,042 

1,000 

820 


829 

915 

1,007 


180. Sex proportions at age-groups by religions. — Figures for religions 
similar to those already given in the preceding paragraphs for previous years 

and for divisions are included in 
statement No. V-4 and illustrated 
by diagram No. V-8. The curves 
for each rehgion also follow the same 
lines as those for the total popula- 
tion with very small variations. 
The largest proportion of females to 
males occurs in every religion in the 
age-group 15 to 20 except amongst 
the Buddhists where it is reached 
in the subsequent quinquennial 
group and amongst the Christians 
1,010 1,007 where it is reached in the age-group 

70 and over. The lowest proportion is in the age-group 40 to 45 except 
amongst the Buddhists where it occurs in the previous and amongst the 
Christians where it occurs in the subsequent quinquennial group. At every 
DIAGRAM wo. v-a. to 26 there is 

Females per 1,000 males at age-groups in each main religion. J larger proportion OI 

fern ales to males amongst 
those of tribal religions 
than in any other religion. 
From this age to the age 
of 50-55 the largest pro- 
portions in each age- 
gronp are amongst the 
Buddhists. At all the 
ages between 20 and 65 
there is in each quin- 
quennial group a smaller 
proportion of females 
among the Christians 
than amongst those of 
other rehgi ons. But from 
this age onwards the 
proportion rapidly in- 
creases and at the age 
of 70 and over there are 
more females to males 
amongst Christians than 
in any other religion. 
Between the ages 5 and 
20 the smallest propor- 
tion of females occurs 
amongst the Hindus, 
Compared with other 
religions the proportions 
amongst the Muslims 
age but then decline, and 
females to every thousand 



Mgh up to about 25 or 30 years of 
from the age of 65 onwards there are fewer 
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males than in any other religion. Here again a comparison with the 
figures for marital condition shows that the frequency of early marriage 
amongst females is not entirely conditioned by a deficit in the number of 
females at what in Western countries would be considered marriageable 
ages, since it is just in the age-groups 15 to 20 and 20 to 25 that there are 
proportionately more females to males than at any other period. The excess 
is actually greatest amongst the Muslims with whom the early marriage of 
females is particularly prevalent but in all religions it amounts to an actual 
numerical excess of females over males of these ages. This question is 
discussed in Chapter VI. 


181. Sex proportions at age-groups in selected castes. — The sex 

proportions at age-groups in selected castes are illustrated by diagram 
No. V-9 based upon subsidiary table TV. These show considerable diver- 
gences in the sex }oroportions. Seven groups are illustrated and the age- 
groups shown differ from the usual 

quinquennial groups illustrated in diagram No. v- 9 . 


previous diagrams. The difference 
of grouping conceals the diver- 
gences in smaller groups beyond 
the age of 24 for which in diagram 
No. V-9 and subsidiary table IV 
there are only two age-groups 
shown. Of the seven groups all 
except the Kayasthas and the 
Baidyas show at the ages of 17 
to 23 a preponderance of females 
over males of the same age and 
there is a similar preponderance 
amongst the Jaliya Kaibarttas, 
Namasudras and the Santals also 
at ages 14 to 16. This diagram 
and the table on which it is based 
are probably not so instructive as 
diagrams and statements prepared 
in quinquennial groups and no 
figures have been worked out and 
presented showing for comparison 
the proportions in the same age- 
groups amongst the total popula- 
tion and the main religions. De- 
tailed comment, therefore, is not 
likely to be very illuminating. A 
distribution of the seven castes 
shown according to social position 
also does not reveal as large a 
measure of similarity in the pro- 
portions as might be expected. At 
all the age-groups shown except at 


Number of females per 1,000 males of the same age in 
selected castes, 1931. (Ages are to the neare-at birthday.) 



17 to 23 there is amongst the 

Kayasthas a very considerably smaller proportion of females than amongst 
the Baidyas. Indeed the proportion is higher amongst the Baidyas and 
(with the exception of Santals of ages 17 to 23) lower amongst the 
Kayasthas than among any of the castes shown. There is a rather 
larger measure of agreement particularly at ages 17 to 23 between the Jaliya 
Kaibarttas, Namasudras and Mahishyas but they show considerable and 
increasing divergences at and after the age of 24. The relatively high 
proportion of females amongst the Santals illustrated in diagram No. V-6 
is seen on a comparison of this table and diagram to be due to relatively high 
proportions in the ages before 14, for at ages 17 to 23 the proportion of 
females is smaller than amongst any group shown and at ages 24 to 43 the 
proportions are again smaller than in any other group except the Kayasthas. 
On the other hand, however, by the time the group 44 and over is reached 
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the proportion of females to males amongst the Santals has risen, or rather 
the proportion amongst every other group excei^t the Mahishyas has fallen 
so far that ’v^ith the sole exception of the Mahishyas any other group shown 
has a larger proportion of females to males. 


182. Sex proportions at birth by districts, 1921-1930. — The number 
of female births reported for every thousand male births reported in each 
district during the decade 1921 to 1930 is shown in qtatpmpnt p 

statement No. V-5 and illustrated in diagram No. V-10. statement no. v-5. 

The average for the decade is 922. The areas in which o? semale 

masculinity at birth is lowest are all concentrated in a reported per i.ooo male 
fringe running down the western boundary of the births reported by 

province. A straight line dravm from the trij unction of districts during the 

Midnapore, Howi*ah and the 24-Parganas to that of decade 1921-1930. 

RaiigjDur and Mymensingh with Assam would include on ■ • ogo 

the north and v est all the districts where there are as 

many as 925 girl babies born to every 1,000 boys and no Hooei^iy^” 915 

districts except Hooghly and Howi*ah where the proper- 24-rarBaiias QQO 

tion IS less. In Rajshahi and Birhhum the proportions N.idia . 033 

are as high as 951 and 954 respectively, and in •Tesfeoio ' E 23 


Burdwau 

Biibhiiin 

Bankura 

Mxdnapoio 

Hooghly 

Howl ah 

24-rarBaiias 

Calcxitta 

Nadia 

Mill iihidabad 
•Tesfeoio 


Murshidabad between these two districts as well as in 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri at the extreme north and Sfpaigmi 
Bankura and IVIidnapore at the extreme south-west of ^augpllr^ 
the pro\dnee the proportion of females born to males 
born is 95 or over in every 100. In addition to these JJaida 
seven districts the proportion of females born per 1,000 M>mcnbiugh 
males reaches as many as 930 to 940 only in the SakSganj 
districts of Burdwan, Nadia and Dinajpur and it is as Noffiah 
much as 925 only in Rangpur, Malda and Bogra. It 



016 

008 

917 

OQO 

001 

806 



is lowest in Calcutta 
where there are only 882 
births of girls reiDorted 
for every thousand re- 
ported births of boys, 
and in Rabna and Chit- 
tagong also the propor- 
tion of female to male 
births is less than 900 
to every thousand. In 
Dacca, Jessore and 
Khulna the proportion is 
between 920 and 925, 
but it is as much as 
910 only in Mymensingh, 
Hooghly and Bakarganj 
amongst the other dis- 
tricts and is between 900 
and 910 in every other 
district in which records 
are kept. 

183. Sex proportions 
at birth by divisions, 
1921-1930. — ^The number 
of female births reported 
per 1,000 male births 
reported annually from 
1921 to 1930 is shown 


-L V T- ^ 1 .IT . . T . .. for each division in state- 

ment No. V -6 and illustrated m diagram No. V- 11 . Figures for Bengal are 
also given in columii 11 of subsidiary table V, part i, where differences 
result in a variation of one unit ia the years 1922, 1925, 1926 
and 1929. In these years the Bengal figure in the statement is one greater 
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than in table V except in the year 1926 ; but in each case the variation is 
too slight to affect the general trend of the figures. The average for the 
preceding decade (1911-1920) was 933 girls to every 1,000 boys born. In 
the last decade it had fallen to 922 and although the ratio in 1930 was 
higher than this and was higher in 1921, 1923, 1924 and 1926, the general 
trend is downward. The figures for each administrative division show 
considerable variations. The average is highest in the Burdwan and 

Bajshahi Divisions and 
lowest in the Chitta- 
gong Division, figures 
for which do not 
include details of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
for which no record is 
kept. In 1927 the 
ratio in the Chittagong 
Division was as low as 
893 girls born to every 
thousand boys and the 
highest point reached 
in any aivision was a proportion of 944 in Bajshahi in 1921 ; but only in 
Burdwan Division and only on four occasions, viz., in 1923, 1924, 1926 and 
1929 was a ratio so high as 940 reported. Compared with other figures for 
the same area the ratio was low in 1922 in all divisions, in 1925 in all 
divisions except Bajshahi, and in 1928 particularly in the Burdwan Division. 

184. Trend of sex proportions at birth, 1901-1930.— The trend of the 
sex proportions at birth is even more strikingly illustrated in the statement 
incorporated in and illustrated by diagram No. V-12. In this diagram 
figures similar to those illustrated in diagram Ho. V-11 are given for each 
division from the year 1901 to 1930. In 

the Presidency, Bajshahi and Chittagong diagram no. v-ii. 

Divisions figures available for the last Number of femeie births reported per i,ooo 
decade are not on record in the earUer 
years for Calcutta, Malda and Noakhali 
districts and those illustrated in this 
diagram therefore exclude these three 
districts as well as the Chittagong TTin 
Tracts. In some instances there are dis- 
crepancies between the figures for the 
Bm'dwan and the Dacca Divisions which 
should be identical with those given in 
statement No. V-6. They are considerable 
however only in the case of Burdwan 
Division in 1922 and 1930 and in using 
diagram No. V-12 the reader should for 
these years prefer the figures given in 
statement No. V-6. Such discrepancies as 
there are, moreover, do not affect the 
general trend. In 1901 for all Bengal the 
number of girls born for every thousand 
boys was 945 — ^a figure higher than was 
reached in any subsequent year except 
1905 when it was 948 and 1906 when it 
was 945 ; and with such variations as are 
natural there has been since 1901 a steady 
decrease which is clearly illustrated in the 
diagram. In every year the proportion 
has been lowest in the Chittagong Divi- 
sion. In the Burdwan Division the ratio 
in 1930 was very little less than it had 
been in 1900 and in spite of variations reflected in the curve there has been 
in this division only no evident trend in a downward direction over the 


male births reported, by divisions, 
1921-1930. 



STATEMENT No. V-6. 

Female births reported per 1,000 male births reported annually in 
each administrative division, 1921-1930. 


Average 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Bengal Buidwan Presidency. Bajshahi. Dacca. *C3hittgong 
.-822±0 738 937±0-90e 91B±0 911 931±7 IS6 916drI-2C5 902±1 480 
. 928 931 925 944 922 908 

920 931 912 932 910 898 

940 921 936 920 911 


920 

917 

920 

923 


042 

935 

940 

937 

931 

942 


924 

919 
923 

920 
920 
920 
912 


907 

916 

910 

909 

013 

921 


911 


♦Excluding the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
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whole period of 30 years. The Kajshahi Division has shown, perhaps the 
most notable variations between 1901 and 1931. On four occasions (in 
1904, 1905, 1911 and 1921) the proportion has been over 950, but after 
the year 1921 the tendency has apparently been towards a marked decline 

DIAGRAM No. V-12. 

Number of female births reported per 1,000 male births reported in each administrative 
division, 1901-1930. 
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in the ratio. Only in the Dacca Division in 1906 when a ratio of 974 was 
reported^ has any other district returned a ratio comparahle with the four 
highest in the Hajshahi Division and it is in the Dacca Division that the 
greatest variation in the proportions is seen from 974 in 1906 to 907 in 
1925 and 908 in 1928. In other divisions except the Presidency, however, 
the figures since 1928 suggest that there may he some increase in the 
proportions, but it is ^ unlikely that these wiU prove to be more than 
t^xporary tendencies in view of the trend during the whole of the last 
30 years. The decline in the proportion of females to males at every 
recorded census since 1881 has thus clearly been partly due to the differential 
rate of birth. 

- at «leaU» by divisions, 1921-1930.— The sex ratios 

xa the deaths reported annually in each division from 1921 to 1030 are shovro 
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•TSvcliidina Chittagonp: Hill Tracts 


in statement No. V-7 and illustrated in diagram No. V-13. Female deaths 
formed the lowest proportion of male deaths in the year 1924 when in the 
whole of Bengal there were only 858 females reported dead for every 1,000 
males. After this date the proportion rose until 1929 when it was 951 females 
to every 1,000 males, 

but in the next year statement No. v-7. 

it had again showm a Female deaths per 1,000 male deaths annually by divisions, 1921-1930. 

decrease to 936. On *Bengal aiunlwan. Presidency Ttajshahi Dacca. •Chittagong. 

the average Burdwan 

showed the highest Average 908 ±«5 333 036 084 aa»±8 376 900 2S0 904 i? 235 22&±7-46J 

proportion of female Igji . Its e!2 sci ari I 7 ? lea 

deaths to male deaths I 0 I 4 Ifi 910 II 9 i 4 o lea ifi 

88S 808 860 900 

roiioweci in oraer oy maa . 907 957 004 ssi 889 936 

onittagong, uacca, 1028 . 939 943 oos 937 945 904 

avirl 933 952 957 962 

itajsiiaJai ana x^resi- 1930 .. ass 964 912 930 930 oes 

denoy Divisions. In •TSvcliidma Chittagong Hi 11 Tracts 

the Presidency Divi- 
sion the average ratio in the decade was 889 females to every 1,000 males ; 
it was 900 in Bajshahi, 904 in Dacca and 929 in Chittagong. During the 

decade the annual fluctuations with small 
DIAGRAM No. V-13. Variations were similar in all divisions. 

Number of female deaths reported per 1,000 The main variations occurred in 1923 when 
male deaths reported in each division the ratio rose in the Bajshahi and Dacca 
annually, 1921-1930. Divisions but fell in every other division 

toMj — ] — I — I — — — — Uooo and in 1928 when the Burdwan and Presi- 

^ dency Divisions showed a decrease in the 

Burdwan XU v ' n ______ I I i*atio compared with the previous year 

whilst every other division showed an 

Baoc^BiTjn'n ^ uicrease. The sex ratios both of births 

chutagons to ] y/\ and of deaths show the greatest range of 

Bfio \ V'. variation in the Hajshahi, Dacca and 

/ \/j\ ~ Chittagong Divisions, and the extent of 

I y/ \ ^940 their projDortionate range is reflected in the 

T figures of probable error printed with the 

A j n j /\ - averages in statements Nos. V-6 and V-7. 

^ Jv_9ao The figures illustrated in this and similar 

^ A / '' diagrams do not immediately represent the 

~'i ~ incidence between the sexes of the death 

900- rate, since the death rate itself is depend- 

_ \ / \i _ ent upon not only the number of deaths 

\ ‘ / each sex but also the numbers living, 

where males preponderate in the popu- 

\ "A ' /' / _ lation a larger number of male deaths may 

represent a lower death rate whilst a low 
**** P; ? ** figure in statement No. V-7 is not in- 

\ \ y - compatible with actually a higher death 

B« \j^’? MO rate amongst females than amongst males. 

\1 If the incidence of the death rate were 

equal in each sex, the average figures 

620 820 shown at the head of statement No. V-6 

ilslilslslf should be graded in the same order as 

the proportions of females to males in 
each division. A comparison of this statement with column 3 of 
subsidiary table I shows that with one exception the same order is 
here preserved. The exception is Burdwan Division which has a smaller 
proportion of females to males than either the Chittagong or Dacca Divisions 
and should consequently come third in order, if the incidence of mortality 
were equal between the sexes, or if the differential incidence of mortality 
between the sexes were similar in all three divisions, whereas actually it takes 
the first place in statement No. V-7. In an equal nmnber of each sex more 
women die for every male death in Burdwan than in Chittagong or Dacca 
33iyisious, and this accounts for its taking the first place in- statement No. 
V-7. On the other hand in the Presidency Division where, in equal numbers 
27 
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each division. A comparison 





of each sex not only do more women die for every man than in Rajshahi, but 
the death rate is actually higher amongst females, the discrepancy in the sex 
fic^ures is so great that the differential incidence of mortality does not result 
in raising the female ratio above that in the Rajshahi Division. 

186. Sex proportions at death by religions, 1921-1930. — Figures similar 
to the above for the principal religions are shown in statement No. V-8 and 
illustrated in diagram No. V-14. In the diagram the curve for all religions 

is naturally the same as in diagram 
STATEMENT No. v-s. No. V-13 although the average of 

Female deaths per 1,000 male deaths annually by the decade incorporated in the 

religions, 1921-1930. diagram varies by one unit from 

Miuahm Hindu Kiiddiu-'t chrNtian that given in Statement N^O. V“7. 
Average 903 ±?' 2 rj nso 042 Theclosest approximation to the 

1921 oil) 91)7 087 791 avcrage incidence is naturally 

ilia 877 803 839 81 b showu amougst the Muslims who 

1025 »74 flul Ul 925 form & majority of the population. 

1927 9 u 945 844 919 In Gvery year except 1929 there 

1929 . 957 940 803 878 Were lewor females died amongst 

Muslims for every 1,000 males than 
in the population as a whole. Amongst Hindus, on the contrary, in every 
year except 1929 there were more females died per 1,000 males than in the 
average for the total population. The other religions shown, viz., Buddhists 
and Christians, display a verj^ much 

greater variation. Amongst the Buddhists diagram no. v-14. 

the numbers were almost equal in the Number of female deaths reported per i.ooo 
year 1921 but in 1929 the proportion was male deaths reported annually, each 

lower than in any other religion during main religion, 1921 to 1930 . 

the whole decade with the exception of 
Christians in 1921 and 1922, Here again, 
as in the case of divisions the order of 
the ratio shown in statement No. V-8 
might be expected to be the same as the 
order of the ratio of females to males. 

Christians, indeed, with the lowest number 
of females to males show also the lowest 
number of female deaths to male deaths 
on the average during the decade but 
whereas Muslims maintain the same rela- 
tive position in both the lists Hindus and 
Buddhists exchange places ; and although 
Hindus have fewer females for every 1,000 
males than Buddhists, the number of 
females dying per 1,000 male deaths is 
higher amongst them than amongst either 
the Muslims or the Buddhists. These 
facts suggest that compared with other 
religions the inequality in the incidence of 
the death rate tells most heavily against 
the females amongst the Hindus, but a 
very considerable fluctuation in the ratio 
amongst Buddhists makes it desirable to 
draw such a conclusion with caution and 
a discussion of the sex specific death 
rates themselves is more satisfactory. 

^ 187. Sex proportions in the seasonal 

incidence of births and deaths. — ^The sex 
proportions in the seasonal incidence of 
vital occurrences are discussed in this and 
subsequent paragraphs. No statistics 
l^ve been obtained showhag the monthly numbers of births by sexes within 
the two principal religions, Muslim and Hin du. Figures, however, have been 
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STATEMENT No. V.-9. 

Monthly average number of female deaths 
per 1,000 male deaths, all religions, 
Muslim and Hindu, 1921-1930. 


DIAGRAM No. V-15. 
Monthly average number of female 
births reported per 1,000 male 
births reported, 1901-1930. 


Average all months 

January 

Tebruary 

Marcli. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
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November 

December 
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896 

856 
852 
858 
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863 
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900 
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837 
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847 

887 


920 
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875 
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worked out for the proportion of females to males born each month over the 
period 1901 to 1930. These are included and illustrated in diagram No.V-15. 

A larger propor- 
tion of girl babies 
to boy babies is 
born during the 
months of Novem- 
ber, December and 
January and again 
in the months of 
April, May and 
June. The small- 
est proportion is 
born in August, 

September and 
October. These 
figures may be compared with those in statement 
No. V-9 illustrated in diagram No. V-16. Here 
are shown for Muslims and Hindus the monthly 
average proportions of female deaths per 1,000 
male deaths. The period taken is one decade 
only, since separate monthly figures for the 
Muslims and Hindus are not on record over the 
whole period 1901 to 1930. The proportion of 
females to males dying is highest during the 
months of October, November, December and 
January, the period including three of the months - 

in which the proportion of girls born is highest 

compared with boys. A comparatively large prox>ortion of females die for 
every 1,000 males in the months of March, April, May and June, a period 
which again includes the other 
three months in which the pro- 
portions of girls to boys born is 
highest. The curves for sex 
ratios in the deaths of Muslims 
and Hindus display no consider- 
able variations from the average 
except a very marked decrease 
in the proportions in the month 
of June amongst Hindus. In 
this month the proportion is as 
low as 818, a figure less than is 
reached in any month by the 
Muslims. On the other hand, 
although with this exception 
the curve for Hindus follows the 
same form as that for Muslims 
having its peak in October, 

November, December and Janu- 
ary and its depression in March, 

April, May and June, both on 
the average and also in each 
month except June, to which 
a reference has already been 
made, and December, the pro- 
portion of females dying to males 
amongst the Hindus is higher 
than amongst the Muslims. On 
the average the reported deaths 
show 920 Hindu females for 
every 1,000 Hindu males com- 
pared with 901 Muslim females for every 1,000 Mu slim males and the seasonal 
variations in the proportions are amongst the Hindus, with the exception of 


DIAGRAM No. V-16. 

Monthly average number of female deaths reported per 1,000 
male deaths reported, all religions, Muslim, and 
Hindu, 1921-1930. 
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tlie raontli of J-Qiiej, in general rath.er less extensive in range than the average 
whilst they are more extend.ed. in the case of Muslims. The deductions ahove 
are suggested by an acceptance of the returns of vital statistics without criticism 
of their value. IBut the reader nrust bear in mind what has been indicated 
in Chapters I and IV, namely, that the accuracy of the returns cannot be 
accepted as very high. The discrepancy between the population enumerated 
at the census and estimated on the basis of the returns of births and deaths 
differs In different divisions and it is quite possible that there is also a difference 
in the accuracy of the figmes returned between the different communities. 
For instance, in Birrdwan Division where the discrepancy is smallest yet 
where outside the Presidency Division there is the largest immigi'ant element 
the population is mainly Hindu ; and it is always to be borne in mind that 
the figmes may more nearly approach accuracy in the case of Hindus than of 
Muslims- Such oonsidex-ations would apply particularly to the aggregate 
figures foi' both sexes but the possibility that there may be differences in 
the degree of accuracy with which vital occurrences for each sex are returned 
amongst different communities is also to be taken into account and deductions 
as to the cause of observed discrepancies must naturally be made -with the 
greatest possible caution. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Number of females per 1,000 males in the populaticn of natural 
divisions, districts and states, 1872-1931. 


Natural and adminiSitrative division, distnct and state 

1931 

1 1921 

1 1911 

1901 

1 1891. 

1 1881. 

1S72 

1 

2 

3 

i 

o 

6 

7 

8 


BENGAL 

924 

932 

94S 

960 

973 

994 

992 

West Bengal 

942 

963 

987 

1,001 

1,023 

1,050 

1,041 

BUEDWAN DIVISION 

942 

963 

937 

1,001 

1,023 

i,oso 

1.041 

Burdwan 

934 

065 

997 

1,004 

1,038 

l.OftJ 

1,044 

Birbhum 

1,005 

1,004 

1,017 

1,020 

1048 

1,0S2 

1,000 

Baukui'a 

996 

1,002 

1.024 

1,032 

1,034 

1,054 

1,016 

Midrapoie 

Hoophly 

975 

991 

1,000 

1,006 

1,012 

1,023 

1,021 

8S2 

921 

Obi 

OSb 

1.031 

1,071 

1,069 

Ho’vxali 

834 

804 

892 

935 

984 

i,mi 

1,038 

Central Bengal 

84$ 

859 

883 

912 

938 

961 

956 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

846 

859 

883 

912 

938 

961 

056 

24-Parganas 

852 

837 

804 

902 

913 

942 

969 

C'alcutte 

4f>8 

470 

475 

507 

526 

556 

532 

Nadia 

939 

9.54 

991 

1,015 

1,050 

1,0.54 

1,053 

Mnrshldabad 

1,006 

1,008 

1,023 

1,041 

1,065 

1,092 

1.093 

dessore 

918 

927 

951 

984 

1,007 

1,022 

1,027 

Khiiln.! 

909 

918 

920 

915 

906 

900 

S67 

North Bengal 

921 

923 

925 

938 

955 

973 

973 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 

922 

926 

929 

941 

958 

978 

977 

Eajshahi 

928 

941 

961 

972 

1.001 

1.026 

1,014 

Dinajpur 

900 

902 

897 

902 

915 

033 

931 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

842 

860 

841 

862 

Sb8 

904 

930 

879 

S96 

869 

873 

^’15 

742 

786 

Eangpur 

913 

904 

901 

915 

045 

9b5 

964 

Bogra 

950 

040 

957 

934 

052 

968 

931 

Pabna 

956 

966 

974 

1.002 

1,010 

1,(123 

1,011 

Malda 

998 

1,000 

1,014 

1,020 

1,038 

1,047 

1,043 

COOCH BEHAR STATE 

8B6 

877 

373 

881 

914 

933 

912 

East Bengal 

957 

963 

972 

980 

981 

998 

1,000 

DACCA DIVISION 

947 

953 

961 

932 

974 

992 

1,000 

Dacca 

969 

088 

1,003 

1,019 

1,017 

1048 

1,047 

MyiaenBineli 

. 923 

927 

035 

948 

Oil 

965 

878 

Pandpur 

958 

960 

974 

997 

1,012 

1,024 

1,038 

Bakarganj 

952 

953 

951 

949 

950 

052 

955 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

983 

990 

1,002 

1,004 

1,000 

1,015 

1,002 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

051 

987 

951 

994 

055 

1,016 

if 

955 

985 

970 

977 

950 

973 

Chittagong 

. . 1,059 

1,072 

1,087 

1,110 

1,095 

1,130 

1103 

Chittagong EiU Tracts 

864 

857 

8Q0 

828 

SOI 

796 

703 

TRIPURA STATE 

88S 

885 

885 

874 

920 

859 

931 

SIKKIM 

967 

970 

951 

916 

935 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Number of females per 1,000 males of the same age-group 
in the main religions, all Bengal, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Age at last buthdaj’ 

f All religions 

1 Muslim. 

1 Hindu. 

1 Tribal. 

Buddhist. 

Christian. 

1931,|l921 |l9ll 

1931 |l921 1 1911 

|l931 |l92l |l9ll. 

103L ]l92l (1911 

lQ41.|l921 |l911. 

mi 1 1921. i 1911. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

All ages 

924 

932 

945 

936 

945 

958 

909 

916 

931 

964 

973 

967 

951 

960 

969 

882 

888 

847 

e-30 

977 

981 

989 

997 

1,001 

1,011 

951 

953 

961 

1,045 

1,063 

1,056 

982 

990 

995 

951 

SST 

895 

0 — .5 

1,024 

1,057 

1,058 

1,028 

1,061 

1,059 

1,017 

1,053 

1,057 

1,074 

1,060 

1.070 

990 

999 

979 

994 

1.023 

1,1)06 

0 — 1 

. JMi 

1,011 

1,017 

IftOS 

1,009 

1,012 

1,095 

1,016 

1,025 

1,059 

999 

1,002 

990 

957 

946 

986 

978 

1,011 

1—2 

1,058 

1,037 

1,075 

1,063 

1,044 

1,969 

1,051 

1,027 

1,086 

1,081 

1,042 

1,089 

m 

930 

977 

092 

1,623 

969 

8—3 

. 1,073 

1,037 

1,083 

1,074 

1,089 

1,091 

1,070 

1,086 

1,974 

1,125 

1,093 

1,071 

1,013 

1,011 

1,014 

DSO 

1,052 

962 

3 — 4 

1,024 

1,112 

1,098 

1,028 

1,109 

1,697 

1,017 

IMS 

1,101 

1,090 

1,113 

1M7 

993 

1,057 

988 

1,030 

1,074 

1,076 

4—5 

979 

1,033 

1,023 

982 

1,015 

1,028 

951 

1,014 

1,914 

1,016 

1,038 

1,061 

958 

1,020 

96i 

979 

995 

1,002 

5—10 

888 

970 

909 

892 

969 

9Gt> 

&S0 

969 

96S 

959 

993 

€88 

910 

1,012 

963 

911 

1,032 

037 

10—15 

894 

771 

783 

904 

778 

785 

877 

760 

776 

959 

929 

870 

921 

875 

900 

932 

910 

S8(> 

15—20 

. 1,115 

1,079 

1,102 

1,183 

1,125 

1,133 

1,035 

1,026 

1,049 

1,212 

1,185 

1,204 

1,065 

1,037 

1,034 

1,042 

974 

l,fJ33 

20—25 

. 1,089 

1,144 

1,141 

1,144 

1,239 

1,251 

1,024 

1,044 

1,034 

1,193 

1,337 

1,347 

1,084 

1,043 

1,1 iS 

1,006 

947 

.906 

25—30 

901 

951 

949 

915 

990 

994 

884 

906 

900 

962 

1,070 

1,061 

978 

1,0X4 

1,(J42 

820 

902 

717 

30 and over 

812 

838 

859 

796 

824 

844 

830 

851 

sn 

803 

805 

192 

888 

ODD 

914 

753 

752 

756 

30—40 

799 

805 

800 

803 

813 

807 

794 

795 

793 

824 

872 

827 

880 

871 

880 

758 

702 

710 

40 ^50 

775 

787 

818 

768 

787 

812 

783 

791 

827 

738 

603 

692 

869 

892 

892 

697 

659 

722 

50 60 

. 851 

894 

937 

811 

862 

903 

895 

933 

976 

784 

752 

75t 

888 

870 

944 

743 

756 

798 

60 and over 

. 911 

993 

1,054 

810 

898 

967 

1,016 

1,096 

1,144 

1,037 

900 

942 

935 

1,036 

1,044 

925 

082 

1,007 
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CHAPTER V — SEX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Number ol females per 1,000 males of the same age-group 
in the main religions of each natural division. 


Wpit Bengal 
(liurdnan Illusion) 


Tentral Beng.il 
{Pmiilcucy DiMsioii) 


North Bengal 
(Ra]sl'iihi Dlusion and 
Looch Behai State). 


Bast Bengal 
(J)doca and Chittagong 
Divisions with Tripura State ) 


Age at I'l^t I'lrtii'U) 


920 944 997 846 870 826 

S62 9S9 1,031 893 920 867 


962 969 1,031 

1,023 1,010 1,093 
902 1,0 2S 1,0 ,\S 
1,066 1016 1,126 
1M2 1U16 1,142 
1,027 1,012 1,091 
962 031 1,032 


l,flUl 1,004 
991 9S7 

1,047 1,031 
l,01i 1,032 


867 1,018 
1,000 1,027 
99& 923 

1,016 1,096 
1,059 1,0S7 
1,002 1,042 
931 1,021 


921 935 896 947 932 957 959 952 962 965 

988 1,000 960 1,067 924 1,016 1,023 1,000 1,052 1,009 

1,035 1,037 1,028 1,081 9.54 1,028 1,0,31 1,016 988 1,002 

1,014 1,613 1,009 1,083 944 999 1,003 987 1,040 1,012 

1.076 1,086 1,060 1,048 966 1,032 1,057 1,042 1,007 1,009 

1,089 1,093 1,076 1,148 977 1,069 1,071 1,066 936 1,022 

1,024 1,032 1,030 1,121 966 1,031 1,033 1,024 977 1,000 

972 972 972 1,002 919 991 997 912 993 967 



-10 

ti74 

879 

(j72 

917 

8(i2 

867 

«54 

1,032 

881 

874 

390 

977 

838 

908 

908 

907 

939 

918 

.V 


871 

873 

890 

851 

863 

837 

1,109 

895 

896 

886 

999 

908 

919 

923 

908 

974 

930 

10- 

—1.5 

1,063 

1.075 

1,0(>1 

I.1S.5 

945 

1,006 

895 

1,114 

1,176 

1,237 

1,081 

1,265 

954 

1,195 

1,229 

1,113 

1,296 

1,121 

1,1- 

—20 

1076 

1,001 

1,070 

1,204 

m 

964 

8St) 

1,019 

1,125 

1,174 

1,049 

1,224 

934 

1,181 

1,202 

1,131 

1,317 

1,168 

20- 

>1'.- 

—i’ll 

’937 

&92 

943 

1,010 


833 

743 

740 

883 

901 

854 

969 

903 

0G9 

961 

987 

1,020 

1,038 

«n sHit nvar 

891 

843 

899 

930 

7S9 

771 

753 

665 

781 

788 

776 

702 

949 

821 

803 

859 

764 

866 



837 

802 

843 

917 

712 

739 

691 

055 

773 

783 

759 

769 

887 

840 

839 

871 

831 

911 

au— 411 

833 

806 

S38 

844 

725 

741 

717 

603 

752 

768 

734 

652 

886 

788 

776 

813 

745 

888 

4IJ- 

—au 

990 

034 

1,002 

944 

844 

848 

846 

691 

828 

829 

834 

633 

1,027 

803 

869 

853 

652 

864 

50- 

60 

— 6C) 

and oVBi 

1,176 

1,024 

1,201 

1,217 

932 

896 

097 

859 

839 

801 

890 

654 

1,181 

823 

769 

925 

707 

894 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


-Number of females per 1,000 males of the same age in selected 
castes or other groups, 1931. 


1 AGARWALA 

2 BAIDYA 

3 BAISHXAD 

4 BAURT 

5 BltmiUN 
f. BRAHIIO 

7 CHAK-MA 


& DOil 

9 JALIYAKAl- 
BAKTA 

10 JOGI OR JL'UI 

11 KAYAMHA 

12 EHAM:i;r 


13 KOCH 

14 LEPCH\ 


15 ilAHL'^HYA 

16 NAiLASI'DRV 

17 SVNTAL 


18 SHAHA 

19 TlPAllA 


21 INDUS 

CHRISTIAN 

22 ‘‘MUHIN’* 

tJOLAHA) 

23 SAYYAD 


!, race and religion 

Locality muhich chiefly ■ 
found 

All ages 

0-6 

7-13 1 

14-16 

17—23 

24—43. 

44 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

~T 

6 

7 

8 

9 

— Hindu 

CtllLUttu 

6B6 

973 

927 

823 

651 

592 

507 

— Hindu 

Bengal 

922 

1,039 

990 

009 

888 

860 

863 

— Hindu 

Bengal 

1,079 

1,005 

883 

1,028 

1,208 

1,137 

1,132 

— ‘Hindu 

. West Bengal 


990 

904 

1,085 

1,265 

966 

1,073 

—Hindu 

Bengal 

847 

980 

908 

862 

863 

747 

821 

— Hindu 

Bengal 

763 

1,454 

015 

649 

810 

676 

751 

— ^AU nligioils 

. Chittagong Hill Tiatts .. 

871 

966 

798 

954 

1,108 

812 

721 

Ihnthi 


250 

3QQ 

100 


100 

444 

143 

UuilflAiit 


m 

966 

798 

953 

1,109 

812 

721 

—Hindu 

Bengal 

966 

998 

850 

1,005 

1,182 

020 

965 

Hindu 

West Bengal 

929 

955 

917 

1,004 

1,178 

871 

799 

; —Hindu 

Bengal 

944 

1.022 

879 

994 

1,119 

905 

835 

— ^Hiiulii 

Bengal 

901 

985 

896 

886 

907 

852 

856 

— ^All reIlg^^^ll^ 

Darjeeling and Jalpoiguii 

920 

899 

704 

1,008 

1,127 

815 

1,110 

Uiiidii 


919 

897 

703 

1,007 

1,133 

816 

1,109 



813 

7,000 

1,113 

1,250 

278 

444 

1,833 

—Hindu 

North Bengal 

949 

1,047 

804 

999 

1,206 

882 

834 

— ^All religion >% 

Darjeeling 

983 

898 

811 

1.421 

1,540 

955 

773 

Hhidi{ 


38 

222 

33 


67 

81 


Tribal 


SS4 

595 

500 

837 

1,967 

590 

1,324 

Budflkiit 


1,006 

899 

781 

1,782 

1,813 

894 

735 

('lifiitttan 


1,099 

995 

1,261 

868 

1,358 

1,080 

1,017 

—Hindu 

! West Bengal 

852 

980 

869 

877 

1,117 

931 

944 

— ^Hiudu 

Bengal , 

964 

1.076 

898 

1,060 

1,108 

922 

831 

—All rthgicui'' 

West Bengal and North 
Bengal 

984 

1,091 

889 

1,021 

1,250 

929 

857 

Hindu 


977 

1,120 

869 

1,006 

1,203 

942 

822 

Trditd 


992 

1,070 

907 

1,039 

1,308 

914 

904 

Chndinii 


963 

1,012 

1,033 

1,072 

1,279 

875 

715 

— Hindu 

Bengal 

S50 

1,037 

040 

1,013 

1,100 

926 

778 

—All leligiolis 

East Bengal and Tnpura 

930 

903 

878 

1,106 

1,341 

800 

810 


State 








H IV dll 


932 

1,002 

880 

1,122 

1,344 

793 

809 

Tribal 


904 

723 

824 

812 

1,286 

1,005 

835 

IN Christian 

. Calcutta, Towis 

945 

881 

926 

1,077 

1,013 

906 

082 

—Christian 

Bengal • • 

931 

893 

919 

1,055 

1,130 

882 

866 

—Muslim 

Bengal 

910 

986 

850 

1,147 

1,106 

816 

784 

—Muslim 

. Bengal 

888 

966 

843 

989 

1,088 

802 

793 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (part i).— Actual number of births and deaths annually reported 
for each sex during the decades 1901-1910, 1911-1920 and 1921-1930. 



Number of births 

Number of deaths, 

Excess (+) 
or deficiency 

Excess (+) 
or (ieflemney 

Excess (+) 
or deficiency 

Number 

of 

female 

Number 

of 

female 

Year 

Both sexes Males Females 

Both sexes. Males Females. 

births over 
male births 

(-) of 
female 
death, s over 
male deaths 

(-) of 
buths over 
deaths, both 
sexes 

births 

per 

1,000 

male 

births 

deaths 

per 

1,000 

male 

deaths 


1 

Total 1901-1910 

2 

15,797,344 

3 

8,139,925 

4 

7,667,419 

5 

13,728,298 

6 

7,246,191 

6,482,105 - 

8 

482,506 - 

9 10 

764,086 + 2,069,048 

11 

641 

12 

895 

1901 

1,507,585 

806,527 

761,058 

1,261,402 

674,637 

1)86,763 “ 

45,469 - 

87,872 + 

306,183 

944 

870 

1902 

1,632,133 

839,706 

792,427 

1,463,656 

779,387 

637,269 - 

47,279 - 

92,113 + 

165,477 

944 

882 

1903 

.. 1,629,269 

787,868 

741,401 

1,346,237 

710,264 

635,973 - 

40,467 - 

74,291 + 

183,032 

941 

895 

1904 

1,704,793 

877,116 

827,682 

1,384,157 

726,990 

657,167 - 

49,434 - 

69,823 + 

320,641 

944 

904 

1905 

1,574,935 

810,318 

764,617 

1,524,012 

798,743 

725,269 - 

45,701 ~ 

73,474 + 

50,923 

944 

908 

1906 

1,478,636 

764,143 

714,493 

1.389,916 

733,002 

656,914 - 

49,650 - 

70, OSS + 

83 720 

935 

896 

1907 

1,500,884 

771,220 

729,784 

1,404,263 

737.786 

606,477 

41,450 - 

71,309 + 

96,721 

946 

903 

1908 

1,586,811 

819,474 

767,337 

1,331,121 

706,298 

624,825 ~ 

32,137 - 

81,471 + 

255,690 

936 

885 

1909 

1,646,389 

849,575 

796,814 

1,308.373 

690,156 

816,217 - 

52,761 - 

73,939 + 

340.016 

938 

893 

1910 

1,575,804 

813,978 

761,820 

1,314,159 

688,930 

825,229 - 

62,152 - 

63,701 + 

261,645 

93b 

90S 

Total 1911-1920 

14,860,258 

7,687,280 

7,172,973 

14,101,667 

7.387,044 

6,714,623 - 

514,302 - 

672,421 + 

758,591 

933 

909 

1911 

1,585,188 

816.742 

768,446 

1,221,580 

640,328 

681,252 - 

48,296 - 

59,076 + 

363,603 

941 

908 

1912 

1.600,335 

826,081 

774,254 

1,349,779 

706,649 

643,180 - 

51,827 - 

63.519 + 

250,556 

937 

910 

1913 

1,529,921 

750,289 

739,632 

1,331,868 

693,289 

638,579 - 

50,657 - 

54,710 + 

198,053 

036 

931 

1914 

. . 1,535,281 

795, 337 

739,924 

1,431,289 

742.218 

689,071 - 

53,433 - 

53,147 -f- 

103,992 

930 

928 

1913 

.. 1,441,628 

747,159 

694,409 

1,483,567 

776,244 

712,323 - 

52,690 - 

03,921 - 

46,939 

932 

918 

1916 

1,445,592 

749,247 

690,343 

1,241,021 

656,177 

684,844 - 

52,902 - 

71,333 + 

204,571 

929 

891 

1917 

. 1,627,873 

841,029 

785,844 

1,187,509 

(>22,509 

5()5,000 - 

i)0,lSi} •” 

57,609 -f- 

440,364 

933 

908 

1918 

1,489,135 

771,313 

717,822 

1,727,331 

912,888 

814,493 - 

63,491 - 

98,345 - 

238,196 

931 

892 

1919 

1,245,392 

646,397 

598,995 

1,641,111 

860,950 

780,161 - 

47,402 - 

80,789 - 

393,719 

927 

906 

1920 

1,359,913 

70i,6Cfi 

657,247 

1,481,612 

775,842 

705,770 - 

46,419 - 

70,072 - 

121,699 

935 

910 

Total 1921-1930 

. , 13,255,369 

6,895,486 

6,359,883 

11,791,885 

6,183,483 

5,608,402 - 

535,603 - 

575,081 1,463,484 

922 

907 

1921 

1,301,001 

674,791 

626,210 

611,145 

1,403,030 

733,638 

(«57,S92 - 

48,581 - 

68,246 - 

102,029 

928 

907 

1922 

1,275,614 

604,469 

1,173,246 

()24.299 

548.947 - 

63,324 - 


102,368 

919 

879 

1923 

1,393,411 

723,508 

669,903 

1,185,791 

629, 632 

556,159 - 

63,005 - 

73,473 + 

207,620 

92b 

883 

1924 

1,370,114 

710,933 

659,181 

1,233,244 

047,401 

535,841 — 

51,732 - 

01,5o2 + 

167,870 

927 

858 

1925 

1,377,097 

717,330 

659,767 

1,158,473 

614,736 

543,737 - 

t)7,jC3 — 

70,999 + 

218,624 

919 

884 

1926 

1,276,380 

663,588 

612,792 

1,151,187 

603,603 

547,595 - 

50,796 - 

56,007 -f 

125,183 

924 

907 

1027 

1,286,863 

670,251 

616,612 

1,189,370 

614,685 

574,685 ~ 

53,639 - 

40,000 + 

97,493 

920 

935 

1928 

1,375,680 

717,586 

638,094 

1,189,015 

613,394 

675,621 — 

59,492 - 

37,773 + 

186,665 

917 

938 

1929 

1,381,278 

709,145 

652,133 

594,046 

1,094,263 

1,044,256 

560,834 

533,429 - 

67,012 - 

27,405 T 

267,015 

919 

951 

1930 

.. 1,237,931 

643,885 

539,21)0 

604,096 - 

49,839 - 

34,264 + 

193,675 

923 

936 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (pari ii).— Actual number of births and deaths reported for 
each sex according to natural divisions during the decade 1921-1930. 


Number 

Excess (+) Excess ( -I- ) Excess ( -I-) of 

or deficiency or deficiency or deficiency female 
(-) of (-) of {-)of births 
female female births over pir 
births over deaths over deaths both 1,000 
male births, male deaths sexes. male 
births. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

All divisions 

13,255,309 

6,895,486 

6,359,883 

11,791,885 

0,183,483 

5,608,402 - 

535,603 - 

575,081 + 1,463,464 

622 

907 

West Bengal 

2,416,255 

1,247,567 

1,168,688 

2,067,558 

1,066,009 

1,001,549 - 

78,879 - 

64,160 + 

348,697 

937 

940 

(Burdwan Division) 








Central Bengal 

2,668,035 

1,390,377 

1,278,453 

2,028,451 

1,392,094 

1,236,357 - 

111,919 - 

155,737 + 

40,384 

919 

833 

(Presidency DivlBion). 
North Bengal 

2,976,239 

1,567,666 

1,408,573 - 

110,149 - 

159,093 -H 

116,664 

931 

898 

3,092,903 

1,601,526 

1,491,377 

(Bajshahi Division) • 







Dacca Division 

3,502,664 

1,328,127 

1,674,737 

2,919,736 

1,534,579 

1,385,157 - 

153,390 - 

149,432 + 

583,128 

916 

903 

Chittagong DiviBionf . , 

1,574,612 

827,889 

746,623 

1,199,901 

623,135 

676,766 - 

81,266 - 

46,369 + 

374,611 

902 

925 


^CoochBehar State is not included. 
tChittagong EiH Tracts are not induded. 


Number 

of 

female 

deaths 

per 

1,000 

male 

deaths. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Number of cfeaths annually reported for each sex at age- 

groups, 1921-1930. 

MALES. 







CHAPTER VI 
Marital condition 

188. The statistics shown. — ^The statistics of marital condition are 
displayed in imperial table VII. Imperial table VIII also gives similar 
statistics for selected castes. In imperial table VII quinquennial age-groups 
have been adopted in detail for Bengal, Tripura, Gooch Behar and Sikkim. 
Quinquennial age-groups are also shown for districts and cities up to 20 and 
decennial groups thereafter. In imperial table VIII and statistics calculated 
from it the age-groups adopted show the age to the nearest birthday and after 
0-6 are alternate septenary and ternary groups up to the age of 23 with two 
groups thereafter from 24 to 43 and from 43 onwards. Where the ordinary 
quinquennial groups are given figures under them have been obtained by an 
adjustment of groups similar to those shown in imperial table VIII and shown 
in detail in statement No. IV- 1 in chapter IV. Subsidiary tables attached to 
this chapter show — 

I — the distribution by marital condition of 1,000 of each sex at age- 
groups in each religion, 1931, 1921 and 1911 ; 

II — the distribution according to marital condition of 1,000 of each 

sex at age-groups in each natural division by principal religions, 

III — the distribution by main age-periods and marital condition of 

10,000 of each sex in the principal religions, 1931 ; 

IV — the number of females per 1,000 males of the same age-group 

and marital condition in each natural division by principal 
religions, 1931 ; and 

V — the distribution by marital condition of 1,000 of each sex at 
age-groups in selected castes or other groups, 1931. 

189. Origin of the figures. — The statistics of marital condition are 
compiled from column 7 of the general schedule. The instructions to 
enumerators provided for entry in this column of all persons of whatever age 
as being either married, unmarried or widowed and laid down that divorced 
persons should be entered as widowed. They were elaborated by instructions 
that a woman who had never been married should be shown as unmarried 
even though she may be a prostitute or concubine, but that persons who are 
recognised by custom as married should be entered as such even though they 
may not have gone through the full marriage ceremony. Where the column 
in the schedule was blank directions were given tliat during compilation 
except in the case of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians, it should he 
assumed that males under 16 are unmarried, those between 16 and 50 are 
married and those over 50 are widowed ; and that for females similar 
assumptions should be made with the substitution of 14 for 16 and 40 for 50 
years. In the case of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-Indians also similar 
assumptions were made, but the ages adopted were 30 and 55 for males and 
22 and 50 for females. The provision w'-as made during slip-copying that 
where other entries in the schedule (for instance in the case of prostitutes) 
made it doubtful whether such an assumption could be made with confidence 
the slips for the individuals concerned should be distinguished in order that 
they might be included amongst those whose marital condition was not 
returned ; hut in practice it transpired that no slips without entry of marital 
condition defied reasonable classification in the manner indicated above. 

190. Accuracy of the returns. — ^There is no reason to believe that the 
returns of marital condition made were to any considerable extent inaccurate. 
The inclusion of divorced persons as widowed is a practice identical with that 
in many other countries and though it was varied in England and Wales in 
the census of 1921 the results were found to be probably misleading and the 
divorced were retained as a separate class only in tables devoted to age and 
marital conditions and were included in all other sections with widowed. It 

28 
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is only in comparatively few cases and practically only in Northern Bengal 
that practices exist of entering into associations which are something less than 
a formal marriage hut are not attended by the social disapproval given to 
irregular unions. Amongst the Koch and Banjbangshi groups^ in Northern 
Bengal such practices exist and are briefly referred to in chapter XII. Persons 
who have contracted such alliances receive in general social recognition ; 
they suffer from no stigma or disability except where reforming elements are 
powerful and sociologically their inclusion amojigst the married is appropriate. 
One test of the formal accuracy of the statistics is the equivalence between 
males and females returned as married. There are some 600 thousand more 
males married in Bengal than females but the difference is almost certainly 
accounted for by the fact that there are upwards of 745 thousand more males 
bom outside Bengal tlian females and that very many of the immigrant 
population are married men whose vdves and females have been left behind 
in their native country. In Sikkim also similarly, although there are 1,275 
more mai'ried males than married females, there is almost an equal number 
(1,189) of males born outside Sikkim in excess of females. This calculation 
is not particularly satisfactory because in the first place it omits consideration 
of those of each sex married who are enumerated outside Bengal but whose 
partners were enumerated in Bengal and in the second place it leaves out of 
consideration the marital distribution of the immigrants into Bengal. But 
in the absence of figures of marital condition for these two groups it is the best 
test which can be ajDplied and furnishes a not entirely unsatisfactory rough 
cheek upon the formal ag 2 -eemeiit of the figures for marital condition. 

191. Accuracy of statistics compiied from the returns. — The accuracy 
of the statistics of each marital condition by age, however, has been to some 
extent afiected by tlie method in which groups shown were computed. The 
quinquennial groups shovui for each marital condition were reached by tlie 
same method as was adopted in the computation of similar groups for the 
total poimlatioii of each sex and the method has been described in chapter IV, 
For the total population this method results in showing figures in which 
allowance has been made both for the tendency to return ages at nearest 
birthday and for the definite preference for certain digits in returning ages. 
Its effect on age-groups by marital condition, however, is not so simple. In 
the first place, mis-statements of age are very certainly influenced by sex and 
marital condition *. for a Hindu girl aged 15, her age is more likely to be 
understated if she is unmarried and overstated if she is married especially if 
she has children ; for a boy aged 16 or 17 it is likely that his age will be 
overstated in any case, since he is just entering manhood ; bachelors and 
spinsters alike will tend to understate their ages as they reach the age at which 
they are no longer likely to get married. In some age-groups the effect of 
such tendencies will probably be considerable and not necessarily in the same 
direction or of the same strength in each sex. These tendencies have existed 
at every census and might be expected to be constant from one to another. 
There is however a more important consideration. Stated generally it is ; 
“For presenting figures of marital condition in quinary groups the conversion 
of alternate ternary and septenary groups by the same formula as yields 
increased accuracy in the case of the total population of Pull marital conditions 
is unsatisfactory because within the ternary and septenary groups of persons 
of different marital conditions the distribution by single-year or smaller age 
periods is not proportionately the same.” 

192. Nature of error introduced by conversion of sorters’ groups. — ^This 
proposition may be illustrated by examples. The age-groups 5-10 and 10-15 
are those principally affected in the case of females. Amongst females the 
largest number of marriages takes place in Bengal between the ages of 12 

13^-. In arriving at the figures of married females aged 5-10 one half 
of those returned as aged at nearest birthday 7-13 have been included 
although it is clear that in the sorters’ group 7-13 a larger proportion will be 
found aged 10-15 than under 10, The result has been probably some 
exaggeration of the numbers of married females in the age-group 5-10. A 
similar distortion must have occurred in the quinary age-group for males 
containing the age at which the majority of boys become bridegrooms. 
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Similar distortions must occur also at the later ages when, with each successive 
year of age, a larger proportion of the survivors are widowed. At these 
ages it would he expected that, in any sorters’ group chosen, amongst the 
married there would be a larger number less than the central age of the group 
and amongst the widowed a larger number older tlian the central age of the 
group, and that a distribution by two equal halves will consequently cause 
some dislocation of the figures. It is, however, difficult to estimate in general 
terms the extent or even the nature of the errors thus introduced. If there is 
any age at which on the average a larger number than in other ages change 
their marital condition in any sex the extent to wliich the quinary groups are 
distorted will depend upon the position of this critical ” age in the sorters’ 
group. Perhaps the nearest approach to a general statement is tliat where at 
any particular age compared with other ages in the same sorters' groui) there 
is a markedly larger number who pass from marital condition (a) to marital 
condition (b) then the quinary group including the “ critical ” age will show 
a smaller number in condition (6) than it does actually contain. The number 
which it loses will tend to create an excess in the next lower gi’oup if the 
“ critical ” age falls in the lower half of the sorters’ group and in the next 
higher group if it falls in the upper half of the sorters’ group. The net effect 
in any group will be the resultant of the dislocation in its numbers contributed 
from groups both beloAv and above it. 

193. Extent of error. — It is perhaps easy to exaggerate the effect of this 
error particularly in groups not containing what has been described in the last 


STATEMENT No. V|.1. 

Numbers, unmarried, married and widowed, all religions, Muslims and Hindus, by age-groups to nearest birthday, 1831. 

All marital conditions Unmarried. Married, Wido'n.ed. 

Age t > / * > « * » I * % 

Both sexef. Males. Females. Both sexes Males females. Both sexes Males. Females. Both aeies. Males. Females. 


24—20 
27—33 
34—30 
37—43 
44—46 
47—53 
54—56 
57—63 
64 and over 


3 

4—8 

7—13 

14—16 

17—23 

24—26 

27—33 

84—36 

37—43 


47—63 
64—66 
67—63 
64 and Wfis 


10 


11 


12 


7—13 
14—10 
17—23 
24—26 
27—38 
34—36 
37—43 
44—46 
47—53 
64—56 
57—63 
64 and over . 


51,037,338 
1,156,603 
. 1,082,117 

1,588,641 
1,720,471 
4,788,449 
. 8,931,491 

3.103,939 
6,731,617 
. 3.570,857 
. 5,543,447 

. 2,618,513 
3,576,141 
1,522,309 
2,204,885 
755,485 
. 1,197,291 

1,093,102 


26,557,860 

582,166 

529,653 

768,467 

828,365 

2,431,305 

4,835,299 

1.519,779 

3,130,953 

1,801,277 

2,993,749 

1,431,279 

2,014,157 

879,457 

1,189,387 

419,975 

614,451 

578,111 


24,529,478 

574,437 

552,464 

820,174 

892,106 

2,368,144 

4,096,192 

1.584,160 

3,600,634 

1,769,580 

2,549,898 

1,088,234 

1,561,984 

642,852 

1,005,498 

335,490 

582,940 

514,991 


20,064,843 

1,137,137 

1,065,165 

1,552,241 

1,665,493 

4,502,139 

6,793,813 

1,269,677 

1,409,649 

307,735 

212,111 

46,311 

47,017 

16,115 

18,213 

6,415 

6,269 

8,443 


16,513 

35,833 

53,539 

277,083 


12,600,482 5,193,678 866,162 
10.044 
10,700 
25,056 
47,534 


439 


. 27,810,100 14,369,757 13,443,343 10,993,554 


LL RELIGIONS. 

12,463,383 7,601,480 25,828,817 
572,985 304152 19,177 

623,719 641,440 

758,267 793,074 

812,155 853,838 

2,360,121 2,142,018 

4,402,563 2,391,250 2,094,591 
1,106,803 162,874 1,777,649 

83,608 6,069,019 
21,074 3,026,213 
21,b66 4.739,469 
7.620 2,071.681 
7,378 2,701.859 
3.234 1,066,053 

3,472 1,356,009 
1,838 438,231 

742 597,985 

6,607 1,836 483,913 

MUSLIM. 

6,720,017 4,273,537 14,613,897 7,327,524 7,236,373 2,202,649 319,216 


1,1 
286,661 
190,445 
38,601 
40,539 
12,881 
14,741 
4,577 

R K9.’7 


13,228,335 

9133 

3,807 

10,177 

1.5,985 

09,861 

427,2n 

407,747 

1,776,129 

1,477,089 

2,709,817 

1,330,933 

1,852,361 

793,129 

1,052,711 

357,939 

502,865 

427,419 


1.6G7,S7S 

1,369,902 

3.292,890 

1,548,124 

2,029.862 

740,728 

849,498 

270,024 

303,298 

80,292 

05,120 

{>1,491 


1,439 

10,227 

43,087 

66,613 

252,949 

237,908 

591,867 

401,521 

826,385 

440.141 

830,663 

310,819 

693,037 

595,746 


1,823 
5,523 
5,229 
28,773 
37 627 
93,487 
01,635 
121,257 
71,447 
131,935 
57,459 


4,327,519 

241 

312 

544 

1,2U 

8,904 

37.664 

51,884 

224,175 


498,380 


144,035 


647,635 

639,857 

940,541 

1,017,269 

326,414 

313,223 

452,863 

490,973 

321,221 

326,634 

487,658 

526,296 

835,108 

627,872 

912,858 

975,304 

320.753 

309,658 

446,364 

479,800 

314 355 
318,214 
466,404 
495,408 

12,372 

11,800 

27,330 

41,350 

5,650 
3,509 
0,497 
IQ, 973 

0,722 

8,291 

20,833 

30,373 

155 

185 

353 

615 

11 

50 

22 

102 

2,320,741 

6,174,037 

1,744,821 

3,645,077 

1,423,425 

2,802,537 

830,561 

1,638,329 

1,397,318 

2,371,500 

914,260 

2,006,746 

2,608,758 

3,791,440 

626,296 

596,988 

1,375,182 

2,483,720 

550,542 

563,603 

1,233,576 
1,308,720 
75,754 
33 380 

206,196 

1,361,712 

1,095,040 

2,961,312 

47,493 

310,185 

276,945 

1,059,095 

158,703 
1,045,327 
818,095 
1,902 217 

5,787 

20.885 

23,485 

86,777 

750 

S,632 

3,074 

15,026 

1,921,749 

2,856,967 

1,329,069 

1,772,053 

957,721 

1,537,201 

756,059 

992,461 

964,028 

1,319,766 

573,010 

779,592 

113,698 

64,564 

13,224 

12,586 

105,364 

55,622 

10,080 

9,398 

8,334 

8,942 

3,144 

3,188 

1,722,618 

2,565,848 

1,142,692 

1,398,464 

833,483 

1,441,003 

721,663 

942,083 

889,135 

1.124,785 

421.020 

454,381 

85.433 

226,555 

173,153 

363,003 

18,874 

40,516 

24,310 

40,980 

764,663 

1,080,978 

356,347 

583.865 

614,630 

447,155 

592,109 

205,655 

309,461 

290,690 

317.403 
488,870 
150,792 

274.404 
223,840 

4,456 

4,714 

1,480 

1,762 

2,446 

3,092 

3,558 

1,056 

1,280 

1,846 

1,364 

1,158 

424 

482 

600 

563.100 
700,362 
224,294 
318,306 

263.101 

421,037 

547.887 

187,111 

272,239 

234,009 

142,063 

152,475 

37,183 

46,067 

28,492 

197,007 

375903 

130,573 

263,787 

248,983 

23,026 

40,600 

17,383 

35,942 

54,235 
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22.212,069 11,639,285 10,572,784 

8,560,994 

5,458 803 

3.102,191 

10,736,124 

5,662,188 

5,083,336 2,914,351 

528,294 

485,612 

418,987 

614,173 

663,863 

244,102 

204,097 

298,763 

318,659 

241,510 

212,870 

315,410 

345,204 

479,007 
412,352 
605,892 
651.51 8 

240,715 

201,907 

295,263 

313,827 

238,292 

210,445 

310,629 

337,691 

6,455 

4.413 

8,031 

11,576 

3,342 

2,141 

3,483 

4,731 

3,113 

2,272 

4,548 

6,844 

ISO 

202 

250 

770 

45 

49 

17 

101 

1,862,811 

3,573,531 

1,293,605 

2,958,725 

954,717 

1,935,925 

657,071 

1,431,721 

908,094 

1,637,600 

636,434 

1,525,004 

1,790,256 

2,831,348 

598,660 

768,214 

932,979 

1,827,049 

528,581 

728,813 

867,277 

1,004.299 

70,079 

39,401 

68,289 

720,465 

662,505 

2.026.225 

21,183 

107,063 

126,411 

690,571 

47,106 

013,402 

036,094 

1,335.654 

4,266 

21,718 

32,340 

162,288 

556 

1,813 

2,079 

12,337 

1,579,377 

2,567,983 

1,140,475 

1,727,905 

808,863 

1,392,879 

647,193 

978,221 

770,514 

1,175,084 

483,282 

749,684 

183,534 

138,652 

30,688 

33,660 

173,325 

128,025 

27,061 

29,747 

10.209 

10,627 

3,627 

3,913 

1,246,563 

2,071,769 

886,051 

1.241,181 

617,813 

1,214,265 

584,187 

870,631 

628,750 

857,504 

301,864 

370,650 

149,280 

367.642 

223,736 

453,084 

17,725 

50.589 

35,945 

77,843 

727,159 

1,076,615 

383,187 

587,811 

554,330 

414,709 

680,517 

205,715 

290,909 

275,224 

312,450 

496,153 

177,472 

296,902 

278,106 

10,374 

12,928 

4,152 

4,604 

5,256 

9,141 

10,633 

3,281 

4,071 

4,435 

1,233 

2,296 

921 

438 

820 

479,381 

621,157 

203,207 

264,607 

214,350 

358.419 

481.419 
163,410 
219,101 
184,099 

120,962 

1.39,738 

39.788 

43,400 

30,341 

237,404 

(442,680 

175,828 

318.800 

334,725 

47,149 

88,465 

30,065 

67,737 

86,780 


253,360 

486,978 

451,661 


144 

129 

331 

513 


20,411 

71,151 

66,559 


173,981 

385,237 

113,185 

227,855 

194,748 


2,388,657 

105 

153 

233 

669 

3,711 

19,006 

30,261 

149,949 

131,655 

306.968 

187,791 

376,221 

190,265 

364,125 

136,763 
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paraciTa])h a.s a critical ago. So long as returns of age are as vague as they 
are at i>resc*nt, consicleralilc distortions are in ''any case inevitable. For 
comparison of any figures in India compiled from the present census returns 
aiiv eiT 03 ‘ introduced is negligible since it is probably the same in kind and 
proiiortioii throughout, except where there are marked differences in what has 
been referred to as tlie " critical ” age at which marital condition is changed. 
Such differences, particularly as regards those married, are bound to occur 
in different sexes and in different religious communities, since they are 
prineiiially de]:)endent on the most popular age of marriage within the 
commuiiif^'. In using tlie figures for comparison either with those of 
other countries at any tizne or with those of India at previous census 
enumerations it will be iiecessai'\', in estimating si^iificant variations, to make 
such allowance as seems reasonable for each particular age-group. To effect 
such an adjustment with any hope of accurac^j, it "vvould be necessary to 
know' the relative inculeiicc in tlie changes of marital condition from one year 
of age to another in each sex of each religious community or group with 
characteristic marriage customs and this information is not to be had in full 
detail. For all religions, Muslims and Hindus, however, the constitution of 
the original sorters’ groups has been reconstructed and is shown in statement 
^To. VT-1 prepage, and a similar reconstruction can be carried out for any 
other population for which the figures (reached by the method adopted on the 
present occasion) include the age-group 4-5. The original sorters’ groups 
may at least be presumed to be very tolerably accurate and compared with the 
quinary groups sIiotmt in jjrevious years are comparatively free from the 
errors due to a tendency to return the age at nearest birthday and a preference 
for particular digits in returning age. 

194. Effect of the Child Marriage Restraint Act. — ^During the decade 
under review’ the Child Marriage Restraint Act (XIX of 1929) came into force 
on the 1st Ajiril 1930. Under this Act child marriages (i.e., marriages in which 
either of the contracting j^arties was, if a male under 18 and if a female under 
14 years of age) w’ere rendered illegal. Before it became law the mass of 
opinion was against the Bill in Bengal. Opposition was encountered from 
both Muslims and Hindus. The bill was unpopular on account of its novelty 
and wns represented as an interference with social and religious custom. 
Parents aiiprehended that they would have their daughters longer on their 
hands and wDuld no longer be able to get them married before there was any 
chance of tlieir getting into trouble. They would have to be kept out of mischief 
and education as a means of seeming this meant increased expense. Parents 
liked to get the anxiety of maiTA'ing their girls over as early as possible, and 
feared that the XDOstponement of marriage would accentuate the difficulties 
already felt in some classes in finding matches for their daughters. It was 
feared for instance that an element of personal attraction would be 
introduced which would make it increasingly difficult to dispose of 
unattractive girls. It cannot be said, however, that there was any serious 
agitation although there w’ere jirotest meetings in various parts of the province. 
Actually w’hat happened was that there was a great rush to get children of 
tender age married before the Act came into force. The census fi^gures 
naturally reflect this anxiety in the vast increase in the numbers of both 
sexes retmTied as married at early ages, which cannot be entirely explained 
by the considerations discussed in the last few paragraphs. Compared with 
1921 tlu’oughout the wffiole province there are more than seven times as many 
boys and eight times as many girls married at the age-group 0-5 years and 
more than six times as many boys and four times as many girls married at 
the age-group 6-10. Amongst the Muslims the proportions are higher still. 
Amongst those aged 0-5 years nearly eight times as many hoys and more 
than nine times as many girls and amongst those aged 5-10 years nine 
times as many boys and five times as many girls are now married as in 1921. 
Amongst the Hindus the greatest increase has been in the earliest age-group 
0-5. Ill this group almost seven times as many boys and fiive times as 
many girls are now^ married as in 1921 and in the next age-group, 6-10, 
there are five times more married boys and twice as many married girls as 
then. In the age-group 10-15 in the whole province there are nearly three 
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STATEMENT No, VI-2. 


Number of minor marriages registered monthly by Muhammadan marriage-registrars. 


District. 

January 

February. 

Starch 

April 

May 

June 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

Burdwan 

Av. 1921-29 

2 6C±0 36 

4 77±0 S4 

14 Ojtf? 50 

12 SS±7 73 

12 224-0 97 

11 66 ±7 30 


Ac, 1930 

2 

29 

64 

38 

19 

23 

Birbhum 

Av 1921-29 . 

0 44±0 U 

2 55-»-0 39 

13 33-1-2 29 

S 22±0 71 

3 11±0 72 

1 77±0 57 


Ac 1930 

S 

30 

80 

Bankura 

Av 1931-29 

0 ll-!-0 07 

0 55±0 23 

0 77^0 10 

0 77-t-O 31 

0 77 ±0 23 

1 53±0-36 


Ac. 1930 



16 


6 

MiJnaporo 

Av 1921-29 

13 22±(9 “3 

17 66 ±1 9S 

11 44-^7 SO 

18 77^-2 16 

11 55±7-75 

10 55-4-0-82 


Ac 19.30 

75 

96 

86 

112 

115 

75 

Hooghly 

Av 1921-29 

4 7r±W S3 

4 00 ±0 62 

6 83±0'0.9 

9 22 -M 63 

11 33±l-Oi 

10 22±^< ,9S 


Ac 1930 

2 

1 

167 

1 

3 

1 

Hoivrah 

. Av 1921-29 . 

9 33±2</fl 

7 27 

7 444-i 17 

9 SS-^7 38 

4-8S4-0 SO 

6 55-i-J 30 


Ac. 1930 

17 

a 

63 

74 



24-Parganas 

Av. 1921-29 

45 O±0 74 

22 55±Jr SO 

87 44±2 32 

28 55 ±7 42 

20 53±0 SO 

31 224-1-60 


Ac 1930 

48 

12 

80 

35 

32 

33 

Calcutta 

Av 1921-29 

10 77±1 60 

11*44±J 74 

9 66 + J 63 

11 224-2-10 

7 77±7 14 

9 S8 = 7 89 


Ac 1930 

11 

10 

162 



Nadia 

. Av. 1921-29 

4 11±0 <57 

5 22±0 93 

6 55 ±0 33 

4 774-0-63 

7 22±7-74 

3 6tJ-J-0-46 


Ac 1930 

14 

19 

125 

13 

6 

7 

MuisMdabad. 

Av 1921-29 . 

2 33 ±0 43 

11 44±I 26 

15 66-^2-35 

10 22±J 64 

14-0±2 01 

10-8S±7 34 


Ac 1930 

9 

9 

178 

19 


Jessore 

. Av. 1921-29 . 

18 6G±3 64 

17 €6±2-7S 

15 77 ±7 .95 

14 33 ±7 -75 

18 44±2 SO 

11 33 ±1 hi 


Ac 1930 

24 

41 

277 

83 

1 

Khulna 

Av 1921-20 

20 44±0 76 

23 77 ±2 -32 

30 OOdrJ 55 

24 22±0 03 

31 0-7 !»7 

23 53 ±2 07 


Ac. 1030 

48 

72 

616 

110 

20 

30 

Bajshahi 

, Av 1921-29 

4 66±0‘S0 

18 flO-i-e 93 

28 .'i3-J-2 37 

25-0±t' 66 

9 22-i-O S3 

9 55±7 13 

Ac 1930 

11 

26 

107 

40 


Dmajpur 

, Av 1921-29 . 

4 06±0 3S 

4 88±0 73 

6 22±1 00 

5 11±7 13 

12 68±7 44 

21-53 ±2 75 


Ac 1930 

4 

14 

122 

53 

14 

10 

JalpaigUFi 

, Av 1921-29 

3-41±0 33 

3 ll±0 SO 

4 66±0 30 

5 11±0 SO 

6 66±0 62 

14 0±0-97 

Ac 1930 

3 

6 

112 

60 

2 


Darjeeling 

, Av 1921-29 . 

0 33±0 10 

0 11±0 07 

0 22±0 IS 

0 33±0 11 

0 44 = 0 23 

0 23±0-77 


Ac 1930 


1 

11 




Bangpur 

Av 1921-29 

14 0±J 5S 

32 33 ±3 17 

30 22i!:7 27 

10 33±7 06 

10 77 ±7 13 

10 0±0-2i 


Ac 1930 

30 

64 

130 

17 

3 

1 

Bugra 

Av 1921-29 

Q 88±J 53 

19 22±1 34 

18 44 = 2 04 

12 33±9 03 

4 77=0-45 

1 S«S±0'S9 

Ac 1930 

60 

93 

138 


Pabna 

. . Av 1921-29 . . 

132 22±J7 IS 

129 11±J7 90 

157 44 ±75 32 

74 77±G 74 

105 772±1-3S 

63 G6±10-GT 


Ac 1930 

913 

1,792 

3,710 


Alalda 

Av 1921-29 

3 33±1 72 

10 OiJ 13 

2 U±0 57 

4*55±e 74 

3 77±J 31 

S 55±l-ib 


Ac. 1930 

40 

23 

199 

5 



Dacca 

Av 1921-29 . . 

317 44±J3 17 

323 0io2 70 

327 *22 ±53 99 

31 G6±o3 41 

304 44 = 5J'03 

233 S3±39*35 


Ac. 1930 

614 

968 

16,197 

- 535 

389 

334 

Myinensingh 

Av 1921-29 

2.002 0±J2.9 312,607 88-^133 7S2 

,585 22 ±110 41 

915 55 ±70 -7.5 

523 443±3 17 

326-33 = 27 9S 

Ac 1930 

5,062 

7,797 

21,921 



Paridpur 

. Av. 1921-29 . 

462 lliSfi 99 

464 0±32 64 

416 0±S7-7« 

34C 22±a4-2> 

240 0±27 39 

333 66 ±25 76 

Ac 1030 

2,012 

2,694 

6,791 

303 

67 

42 

Bakarganj 

. Av. 1921-29 

105 SSilS 40 

382 ll-*-2i 37 

493 S3±2J 12 

3C6 33 ±75 -OS 

743 11 = 55 40 

55Q-22±33 67 

Ac 1930 

419 

1,320 

8,782 

4,452 

64 

33 

Tippera 

.. Av 1921-29 . 

74-88±J 78 

108 55 ±6 94 

131 22±8 71 

68-SS±4 43 

54 88±2-90 

60 ll±7-52 

Ac 1930 

183 

118 

2.604 

2,662 

41 

108 

Noakhali 

. Av 1921-20 

225 77 ±14 -30 

883 56±li'3J 

428 0±2S 23 

857 88±7S'59 

371 11±74 7S 

8G2-ll±7e-33 


Ac 1030 

452 

309 

3.800 

3,166 

325 

221 

Chittagong 

. Av 1921-29 . 

233 33i23 45 

238 88±]0 22 

236 66 ±7 DO 

271 S3±74 77 

501- 667 ±J 12 

446 -11 ±76 34 

Ac. 1930 

340 

319 

2,586 

481 

314 

105 

District 

July August. September October. 

November. 

December. 

A\ erage. 


1 

8 

0 

10 11 

12 

13 

It 


Burdwan 

Av. 1921-29 
Ac 1930 . 

8 33±1 22 

2-B5±0 SO 

1 66±0 24 

0 77 ±0 22 

1 66±0 41 

1 33±0 20 

6 21±0-39 

Buhhum 

Av 1921-29 

1 33±6-j6 

0-22±0 IS 

0 88±0 31 

0 U±0 07 

0 33±0 22 

0-ll±0 07 

2-29±o hr 


Ac. 1930 . . 








Bankura 

Av 1921-29 
Ac. 1980 . 

0 33±6 77 

0 22±0 10 

0 0±0 0 

0 22±0 12 

0-S3±0 lb 

0-ll±0 07 

o-48±ooe 

Midnspore 

Av. 1921-29 

16-66±7-54 

ll-44±7-7j 

8 22±7 03 

8-8S±6 84 

13 22 ±2 07 

13-44±0 75 

13-09±0-47 

Ac 1930 

19 

40 

45 

98 

as 

93 


Hooghly 

Av 1921-29 
Ac 1980 

4 33±6 63 

4 77±7 01 

0 8B±0-26 

S 44±0-G8 

3 22±0-3S 

4-44±0 SO 

5 6e±0 37 

HouTah 

Av, 1921-29 
Ac. 1930 . 

7 33± r 57 

7 6Q±7 22 

4 77 ±0 60 

4 33 ±0-S9 

5 0±0 72 

8 0±7 20 

7 0S±0 36 

24-Parganas 

A\, 1921-29 

23 55±4 41 

18 88±0 80 

15 55±7 24 

20‘66±7 53 

29 60±7 41 

21 22±0 28 

31'0S±7 32 

Ac 1930 

24 

27 

35 

35 

35 

46 


Calcutta 

Av 1921-29 
Ac 1930 

5 44±0 93 

4 60±0 65 

3 44±0 67 

7 33i:7 18 

8 11±0 79 

13 00±2 24 

8-56±0 45 

Nadia 

Av 1921-29 

6 55 ±6 70 

5 22±7 bo 

l-33±0 22 

2 6G±0 16 

2 22±0 37 

d 22 ±0 42 

4 40 ±0 22 


Ac. 1930 

5 

7 

10 

7 

8 

8 


Muishidabad 

Av 1921-29 
Ac 1930 

5 66±0 78 

2-22±0>33 

0 77±0 25 

2 il±0-35 

1-11±0 37 

1 66±0 39 

Q 51±0 49 

Jessore 

Av 1921-29 
Ac 1930 . 

12 44±7 35 

9 11±7 19 

3 

6*0±7-7S 

10 G5±l-31 

2 

13 7r±7 SO 

3 

15 0±7 69 

3 

13 77±0-57 

Khulna 

Av. 1021-29 

22 0±7-5J 

l7-77±0 96 

16 33±7 05 

12 b8±0 89 

18 22±7-73 

23 0±7*73 

22-41±0-j5 

Ac. 1930 . 

21 

20 

21 

28 

13 

18 


Kaishahi 

Av 1921-29 

8 11 ±6 6S 

4 44 ±0 65 

2 11 ±0 30 

1 53±0 36 

2-77±0-47 

4-ll±0-45 

9-90±0-63 

Dmajpur 

Ac 1980 . 
Av 1921-29 
Ac 1980 

21-88±2-2S 

19 

11'22±7 44 

4 55 ±0 63 

l-22±0-2J 

2 22±0 35 

4-22±0-00 

8*39±0-5i 

Jalpaigorl 

. Av. 1921-29 
Ac. 1930 . . 

6 44±7 26 

3 55±0 70 

1 

2 11 ±0 41 

1 88±0 63 

1 

3-33±0 43 

1 

5 11±0 SO 

1 

4 95±0*2fl 

Darjeeling 

, Av. 1921-29 
Ac. 1930 
. Av, 1921-29 
Ac. 1930 

0 S3±0-ll 

0-ll±0-07 

0 11 ±0 07 

0’11±0 07 

0-33±0-7e 

0 22±0-70 

0-25±0 04 

Uangpur 

8 44±0 73 

5 33±0 93 

3 88±0 40 

2 

6 0±0-63 

2 

7-44±0-96 

3 

13 44±0-i5 

i2-a9±o-ei 

Bogra 

. Av. 1921-29 

0 ll±0-07 

0 0±0-0 

0 66 ±0 76 

0 8S±0*7S 

1 0±0-11 

0 55±0 76 

5-81±0JS 

Fabna 

Ac, 1930 
. Av. 1921-29 

52 77 ±6 04 

73 55±5-29 

58-44±t0-6j 

65 66±73*70 

•66±€-63 

02 0±6 60 

85 42±3-ii 

Malda 

Ac. 1930 
. Av. 1921-29 

0 83±O-20 

0 55±0 23 

0*22±0 75 

0 33±0 77 

0 33±0 22 

0 22±0*70 

2-49±0-43 


Ac. 1930 








Dacca 

. Av. 1921-20 

255- 44± 40 *80 

1 82 

221 55 ±12 62 

249*55±39 33 241-33±I7'03 

225 -66 ±46 44 

257 -77 ±39 *32 

247-G6±41*70 

276'8±72-SS 

Msrmensingh 

Ac. 1930 . 
Av 1921-29 

179 33±70 33 

199-66±73 80 

332 77 ±18-01 

477 -77 ±33- si- 

636 55 ±35 34 

91Q-01±60-82 

Faridpui 

Ac. 1930 . 

. Av. 1921-29 

327 a8±78 29 

325 66±73*9f 

313 11±72 90 S68-55±33-73 

ass 66 ±36 -57 

447 -44 ±47 97 

377-70±3-SS 

Ac. 1930 . . 

43 

48 

55 

51 

92 

80 


BakaiganJ 

. Av. 1921-29 

301-0±77-56 

101"88±5-57 

64-33±5-70 

105 33±5-«0 

144 60±0 88 237-55±77'07 aat-8S±74-6(9 

Ac. 1930 .. 

24 

5 

8 


z 

a 

,, 

Tippera 

, Av. 1921-29 

46 33±8-57 

21-11±2*04 

28 44±2 70 

S4-33±4 75 

47 33±3-55 

SO-44±3-OI7 

8l-a8±7-0(9 

Ac. 1930 . . 

68 

19 

BS 



167-65±6-0i 

26S^48±8*20 

Noakhali 

. Av. 1921-29 

297-S8± 70 38 

117-8a±3-S3 

119 66±r 8S 

177’88±r 80 

193-44±76 36 

Ac. 1930 . 

78 

46 

32 

33 

22 

19 


Chittagong . 

, Av. 1921-29 
Ac. 1930 .. 

417 22±22-04 240-88±13-89 

108 SS 

214’3S±0 67 

259-55±S-27 

92 

289 44±74-77 

258-55 ±24-g 

S0O>7±7-32 
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times as manv boys married as in 1921 the proportionate increase being 
greatest in tlie case of Muslims ; and amongst girls there are now 15 married for 
every 12 mairied at the same age-group at the j)revious census. There can be 
no doubt that the enormous increase was brought about to a very considerable 
extent bv carlv marriages to avoid the forthcoming restrictive legislation. 
iVIaiTiege's are not eompuTsoriJy registered but there is a provision for the regis- 
tration"^ of marriages b^' Muslims for which there are special Muhammadan 
marriage registrars. Statement ISTo. VI-2 prepage shov/s for all districts 
(’jf Bengal except the Chittagong Hill Tracts the monthly number of minor 
marriages registered by Muhammadan marriage registrars (a) on the average 
between 1921 and 1929 and (b) in each month of 1930. It is of course possible 
that a larger proxiortion of marriages solemnised was registered immediately 
before the passing of the Act in order that evidence might be available, if 
necessary, to show that marriages had been contracted before the Act came 
into force and amounted to no infringement of its provisions, hut the effect 
of this consideration is ij^’o^ably comparatively" slight and for practical 
purjicses it may be considered that the motive vuth which these marriages 
vrere registered" was the same throughont the whole of the decade. Upon 
this assunix^tion it is clear that during the months immediately preceding 
the date on which the Act came into force there was a great increase in the 
number of marriages registered and consequently by inference in the total 
number of marriages contracted amongst the Muslims it is safe to assume 
that there was a similar increase also amongst the Hindus. In very nearly 
all districts the number of mariiages registered after the Act became lav/ is 
practically negligible, but during the months of January to April 1930 
there v'fis a great and in some districts an enormous increase in the number 
of child marriages registered. The figures of Bakarganj illustrate this. 
The monthly average of minor marriages registered during 1921-1929 
was 305. In the four months from January to April the numbers registered 
were resiiectively 419, 1,320. 8,782 and 4,452 compared with monthly averages 
for the same months resj^ectively of 166, 382, 494 and 366 ; and during the 
subsequent months in 1930 in no case was a larger number than 64 minor 
marriages registered and that occiuTed in the month of May just after the 
Act came into force during which month on the average 745 marriages 
had been registered chiring the preceding nine years. In some parts of the 
country, as for instance in Midnapore and 24-Parganas as also to a less extent 
in Xadia and Ixiiuliiii , the number of marriages registered continued through- 
out the remaining months of 1930 to approach or even exceed the average 
number monthly recorded during the x)revious nine years. But in the 
majority of districts the registration of marriages practically ceased after 
April, iVlay or June in 1930. This does not prove that no child marriages 
took place and the fact that child marriages are now illegal may have prevented 
the registration of some which occiured but the rush to get children 
man'ied before the Act came into force justifies an inference from the absence 
of registration that the number of child marria^ges contracted was reduced 
and that tliere v as no general intention to flout the provisions of the Act. 
In many ca.^es children in arms had been contracted in marriage and almost 
everywliere iiarents had recklessly incurred debts foi* the celebration of 
marriages on which fantastic rates of interest were charged amounting to 
as much as 78 per cent, per annum in instances reported in Bogra district. 
By the time the census was taken parents were in many cases beginning to 
regret these marriages. They had led or were bound to lead to an increase 
in the number of child vddows, a result also reflected in the census returns, 
and in some cases an attempt was made to take advantage of the census to 
repudiate marriages by refusing to recognise them when, for instance as in 
Tippera, it transpired that the parents of the bridegroom were unable to 
provide the xjromised prompt dower. Since the Act came into operation up 
to the middle of 1931 there have been less than 20 cases brought under it 
but the number of cases is no index of the extent to which the provisions of 
the^ Act are being infringed since cognisance can be taken only upon a com- 
plaint made within one year of the solemnisation of the marriage and 
complainants are liable to be called upon to execute a bond as security for 
compensation. The general attitude of Hindus to the question 
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of child marriage is discussed in chapter XI. Amongst the educated ii^Ngfeiiera. 
even the orthodox acquiesce in the Act o^dng to the increasing difficulty" of 
getting girls married before the age of 14 in present economic conditions 
and to the development of modern ideas but bodies hke the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce and the Marwaris, which incidentally represent principally other 
than Bengali interests, continue to protest against it. It is not however so 
easy to gauge the trend of social opinion amongst Muslims with whom the 
inconveniences of child marriage are not so serious ovdng to the facility 
for divorce and remarriage afforded by their social practices and it may 
accordingly be assumed that particularly amongst the uneducated the balance 
of advantage still appears to lie in favour of child marriage. 

195. Maritcll condition by sexes. — ^Diagi*am No. Vl-l shows the numbers 
by sexes in each marital condition. The figures are piincipally contained in 
subsidiary tables I and II. The figures for divisions for 1921 are taken direct 


DIAGRAM No. VI-1. 

Percentage of each marital condition in each sex by natural divisions, all religions, 1921 and 1931. 



from the report of that year and are reproduced together with the other figures 
also illustrated in the accompanjdng statement No. VI-3. Rather less than 
half the males at all ages (49 *8 per cent.) are married and only 3 *3 per cent, 
are widowers. Amongst females rather more than half (51 -4 per cent.) are 


STATEMENT No. VI-3. 


Number per 1,000 of each sex in each marital condition by natural division and in some other provinces, 
1921 and 1931. 


ProvJneo and 
Division. 



1021 



1931. 


Males 


Females. 

Male.i. 


Females. 

Un- Mairied, 

Widow- Dri- 

Manied Widow- 

Un- 

Mamed. Widow- 


MarrKd. Widow- 

married. 

ed. married 

ed. 

mairied 

ed. 

married 

ed. 

2 3 

4 5 

0 7 

8 

0 10 

11 

12 13 


Ban gal 
Burdwan 
Presidency 
♦B.a]3halu 
Dacca 
tChittagong 
Bihar and Orissa 
Madras 
Bombay 


444 

402 

477 

4-i9 


40Q 

486 

425 

451 


38 343 460 

51 271 402 

43 293 477 

41 361 45S 

30 375 457 

25 4U9 442 

60 328 488 

44 373 438 

68 333 484 


33 310 514 176 

43 263 500 235 

3b 275 51tJ 2U7 

37 313 620 107 

20 327 523 150 

20 370 497 13*3 

61 312 62T 161 

40 378 444 178 

53 336 508 156 


♦With Cooch Behar. 


tWith Tripura Statr*. 


married, the increased proportion being naturally due to the smaller number 
of females, and 17 *6 are widows. There are thus in every 1,000 of the same 
sex 469 males and 310 females unmarried. 


196. Variations by divisions. — The variations between divisions in the 
relative proportions in each marital condition are comparatively small. 
Amongst males the proportion married is highest in the Presidenc}^ Division 
where 528 are married amongst every 1,000 males. It is lowest in the 
Chittagong Division with Tripura where there are only 461 in every 1,000 
married. But in Chittagong Division with Tripura the proportion of 
widowers is also smallest being 20 in every 1,000, the nearest approach to 
which is the figure of Dacca Division, 26. The largest proportion of 
widowers is found in Western Bengal (Burdwaii Division) where it is 43 
per 1,000. Chittagong Division with Tripura State has very much the 
largest proportion of males unmarried and there are 519 bachelors in every 
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1,000 males in this division. In the Presidency Division where the proportion 
niaiTied is greatest the proportion unmarried is least and amounts to only 436 
in every 1,000. Amongst females the largest proportion married is not in the 
7^rc.sidency Division, where the ]Dresence of a number of married men in 
Calcutta and industrial centres whose wives are outside Bengal throws up 
the proportion of married men without a corresponding increase in the 
jjroportion of married u^omen, but in Dacca Division where 523 out of every 
1,000 are married. The average in the whole of Bengal is 514 married in 
every 1,000 women and the lowest ratio as amongst men is in Chittagong 
Division with Tripura State where only 497 in every 1,000 women are married 
and where the largest proportion (370 in every 1,000 compared with an 
average of 310) is unmarried and tlie smallest proportion (133 per 1,000 
compared with an average of 176) is wddowed. The proportion of widowed 
amongst females is on the average five times as great as amongst males. 


197. General increase in proportions married. — In all divisions there 
has been since the last census was taken a considerable increase in the 
proportions married. This has been gained both from the unmarried (which 
it is due very largely to marriages hastily undertaken to escape the operation 
of the Child Marriage Restraint Act) and, also, to a rather less extent and 
very iniieh more noticeably in the case of females than in the case of males, 
at the expense of those widowed. The numbers in each thousand females 
who are vddows have decreased in the whole of Bengal from 197 in 1921 to 
176 on the present occasion. This represents a genuine increase in the 
prevalence of widow remarriage and although the population has increased 
in every division there is a decrease iii the actual numbers returned as 
widowed in the whole of Bengal. Thus there are now over 66 thousand less 
widow'ers and over 201 thousand less widows than there were in 1921, in 
spite of the fact that the I'ush of marriages to forestall Child Marriage Restraint 
Act has contributed to an increase in Bengal taken as a whole in the number 
of persons widow’ed of both sexes betw^cen the ages 0 and 5 and also between 
the ages 5 and 10. The details of these decreases will be considered when 
discussing the marital condition ratios by religions. 

198- Comparison with other provinces.- Statement No. VI-3 also 
show’^s the proportions in each marital condition in 1921 and 1931 in the three 
provinces for wiiich details w'ere at hand when this chapter w'^as prepared. 
There has been in every province an increase in both sexes in the proportions 
married, and, in all cases, except amongst females in Madras the increase has 
been gained principally from the numbers unmarried as well as to a lesser 
extent from the proportions previously returned as widow?^. In Madras, 


STATE MEMT No. VI-4. 

Number per 1,000 of each sex, Hindus and Muslims, in each marital condition in Bengal and some other 

provinces, 1931. 


ProMuer* 


Bengal 

Bihnr and Ctnssa 

!M;adra>3 

Bomljay 


Hindu 

Moles. PcmaleS. 


Muslim 

Males. 


Females 


Un- Mamed 
married 


469 

413 

521 

455 


534 

438 

493 


Widow- Un- Mamed "Widow- Un- Married 
ed. married. ed married 


293 481 22C 46b 
302 531 107 412 
370 448 182 583 
321 515 163 620 


Widow- Un- Married. Widow- 
ed. mariied ed. 

10 11 12 13 

22 318 542 140 

41 29G 555 149 

28 426 416 159 

58 383 485 132 


ho we^s^r, there has been an increase in the proportion of females unmarried 
and the increase iti the proportion married is entirely due to the decrease 
proportions of w^'idows. Amongst the Hindus a smaller proportion 
m both sexes is married, but a larger proportion of females are wddows in 
J^ngal than in Bihar and Orissa, Madras or Bombay, and there are proportion- 
ately fewer wudows in Bengal than in Bihar and Orissa and Bombay. Amongst 
Mi^hms there are in both sexes, proportionately, fewer married in Madras 
and Bombay and more married in Bihar and Orissa than in Bengal, and, as a 
oo:ml^ry, there are proportionately more unmarried in Madras and Bombay, 
and less in Biixar and Orissa. In both, sexes, however, except females in 
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Bombay, there are i)roportionately fewer widows in Bengal than in these 
other provinces. The figures referred to in the latter part of this paragraph 
are given in statement No. VI- 1 prepage. In England and Wales in 1921 out 
of 1,000 of the same sex 414 were married and 550 single amongst males and 
383 were married and 535 single amongst females. 

199. Marital condition in towns. — The figures for marital conditions by 
sexes in towns offer an interesting comparison with those ah’eady discussed. 
The towns shown in subsidiary table V to chapter III are those selected for 
this comparison and they have been divided into industrial and non-industrial 

STATEMENT No. VI-5. 


Number per mille of the same sex and age in each marital condition in selected industrial and non-industrial 

urban areas, 1931. 


Age-group 

Both sexes. 



Males 



ITemales 


Unmarried 

Mamed. 

Widowed 

Unmamed. 

Married 

Widowed 

TJnniamt t 

Mamed. WidOTsed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 


9 

10 

0 — 5 

979 

20 

INDUSTRIAL TOWNS. 

1 981 

10 


977 

21 

o 

0 — J 

0S7 

13 


086 

14 


988 

12 


1 — 2 

. 9S7 

13 


087 

13 


988 

12 


2 — 3 

984 

IG 


984 

16 


983 

16 

“l 

3—4 

973 

25 

2 

976 

23 

‘ 1 

989 

SS 

3 

4 — o 

9G6 

32 

3 

973 

27 


958 

38 

4 

6—10 

892 

106 

2 

023 

76 

1 

852 

144 

4 

10—15 

762 

233 

5 

850 

148 


C38 

352 

10 

16—20 

416 

664 

20 

562 

432 

6 

133 

819 

48 

20—30 

202 

765 

43 

266 

719 

16 

47 

842 

111 

30—40 

41 

958 

91 

63 

005 

32 

23 

727 

250 

457 

40 — 50 

27 

795 

178 

31 

909 

60 

17 

526 

60 — 60 

20 

680 

300 

23 

872 

lUo 

16 

335 

050 

795 

60 & over 

20 

625 

455 

28 

787 

185 

10 

195 

0—5 

. 980 

NON-INDUSTRIAL TOWNS. 

19 1 985 16 


974 

24 


0 — 1 

990 

10 


993 

7 


987 

13 


1—3 

985 

15 


937 

13 


982 

17 

'i 

3—3 

984 

16 


989 

12 


979 

20 

1 

3—4 

974 

24 

‘1 

981 

18 

'l 

966 

30 

4 

4—S 

9G5 

33 


974 

35 

1 

934 

42 

4 

6—10 

890 

108 

4 

057 

42 

1 

S15 

178 

7 

10—16 

764 

228 

8 

917 

81 


687 

397 

16 

16—20 

413 

555 

32 

660 

343 

7 

107 


63 

20—30 

190 

735 

75 

812 

665 

23 

26 

829 

146 

80—40 

4S 

792 

163 

70 

876 

55 

8 

667 

325 

40—60 

19 

694 

287 

28 

862 

110 

6 

402 

633 

60 — bO 

13 

562 

426 

20 

795 

185 

3 

280 

717 

60 <£; over 

.. 14 

392 

594 

25 

643 

332 

3 

143 

854 


groups. Within each group the proportions at each marital condition have 
been worked out for each sex and are shown in statement No. ^^1-5. Amongst 
males there are more married per thousand in each age-group iu industrial 
towns than in non -industrial towns. Wage-earners with families to support 
who are not with them are responsible for this. Amongst females, on the 
other hand, there are more married in each age-group in non-industrial towms 
up to the age of 20 and in industrial towns beyond that age. Amongst males 
in the industrial towns a smaller proportion is both widowed and single at 
each age-group than in the non-industrial towuis, except that after the age 
of 15 each age-group shows a considerably larger number of single men in 
industrial than in non-indnstiial towns. Amongst females, on the other 
hand, at every age-group in non-industrial towns there is a larger proportion 
of spinsters than in industrial towns whilst the number of widows is proportion- 
ately smaller. 

200. Marital condition by religion. — ^The marital condition ratios in each 
religion are illustrated in diagram No. VT-2 overleaf plotted from subsidiary 
table I. The proportionate distribution of the population by marital conditions 
is of course the same for all religions as is given in diagram No. VI-1 
for all Bengal. Amongst males the highest proportion married is found 
amongst Muslims, 51 in every 100 of whom are married ; and it is the Muslims 
also amongst whom the smallest proportion (only 22 in every 1,000) are 
widowers. Muslim females also have the largest proportion married, viz,, 
542 in every 1,000. But Christians, Buddhists and those professing tribal 
religions have all a smaller proportionate incidence of widowhood than the 
Muslims amongst whom 140 in every 1,000 women are widows. Amongst 
29 
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males the .smallest married, 413 of every 1,000, is amongst the 

Buddhists. Christians vith 428 and those professing tribal religions with 
474 come next. Amongst females only 102 in every 1,000 Christians are 
widowed and the figure for Buddhists, 103, is almost the same. But the 
average for all religions is exceeded only amongst the Hindus amongst whom 
226 in every 1,000 women are uddows. The largest proportion of unmarried 

DIAGRAM No. VI-2. 

Percentago of each marital condition in each sex by religions, 1921 and 1931. 






Riilond I 


men i.s naturally found amongst the Buddhists and Christians whose married 
and widowed ratios are small. There are 553 Buddhist and 545 Christian 
males unmarried in every 1,000 of theii* sex and religion. The proportion 
amongst Mushms and Hindus is almost exactly the same being for Muslims 
468 and for Hindus 469 per 1,000. In all religions the proportion of 
females unmarried is less than the corresponding proportion of males. The 
proportions are smallest amongst the Hindus only 293 in every 1,000 of whom 
are unmarried and amongst the principal rehgions Hindus are the only ones 
whose unmarried ratio amongst females is less than the average of SlO per 
1,000. In every 1,000 Muslim women 318 are unmarried but it is Christians 
and Buddliists amongst whom the largest proportion are unmarried, viz., 
472 and 458 in each 1,000 respectively. The proportion unmarried has in 
each case declined since 1921, least notably in the case of Buddhist females 
and Hindu females and most notable in the case of Muslim females amongst 
whom in 1921 as many as 373 in every 1,000 were unmarried. The decrease 
has been contributed principally by the increase in the proportion married. 
Amongst females of tribal religions the decrease in the proportion of widow'^s 
is very small and amounts to only 1 in every 1,000 but amongst the Hindus 
there are now’" m every 1,000 women 28 less widows than there were in 1921 
and there are 21 less in every 1,000 in the whole population of the province. 
Amongst the Muslims the proportion has decreased by 15 in every 1,000 and 
decreases of 14 and 12 respectively are shown in the number.? per 1,000 
widowed amongst Christians and Buddhists. The actual figures for those 
wddowed in each religion are even more remarkable. There have been 
increases in the total population, yet there are actually nearly 41 thousand 
less Muslim women and over 30 thousand less Muslim men widowed in spite 
of apparent increases in both sexes in the age-groups 0 to 5 and 5 to 10 and 
amongst men in the age-group 10 to 15. Similarly amongst Hindus although 
there have been apparent increases in the numbers of widows in the age- 
group 0 to 5 and 5 to 10 compared with 1921 the actual numbers in each 
subsequent age-group are less and at all ages there are over 142 thousand 
women and over 28 thousand men less wddowed in 1931 than there were 
in 1921. Persons professing tribal rehgions show similar figures. There are 
apparently more of both sexes widowed between the ages of 0 and 5 and 
more women between the ages of 5 and 10 than there were in 1921, but at 
all ages more than 19 thousand females and 8 thousand males less were 
returned as widowed on the present occasion than previously. Amongst 
Buddliists, however, there has been an increase in the actual numbers 
widowed of 478 males and 1,004 females which has been so much less tha-n 
the increase in the numbers married and unmarried that the proportions 
widowed have declined both in the case of females and to a smaller extent 
also in the case of males. Actually at age-groups 10 to 15, 20 to 25, 
30 to 35, 40 to 45 and 70 and over amongst men and at age-groups 30 to 
35, 40 to 46, 60 to 66 and 70 and over amongst females the numbers 
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widowed have apparently declined since 1921 but in tliis as in all comx>ari.sons 
involving age-groups at different years deductions must take account of the 
effect on the age distribution in 1931 of the method of forming the (quinquen- 
nial groups shown. Amongst Christians there are actually more females 
widowed in 1931 than there were in 1921, a circumstance which however has 
not prevented a proportionate decline of no less than 14 in every 1,000 females 
whilst the decrease in the same religion in the actual number of males 
widowed has affected a jiroportionate decrease only from 36 to 27 in every 
1,000 of the same religion. 

201. Proportions in Sikkim. — ^In Sikkim the numbers of widowers and 
widows have increased since 1921 by 455 and 1,355. There has been a 
decrease amongst Hindus of 131 males and 197 females returned under this 
condition but there has also been a decrease in the total number of Hindus in 
the state. The proportions widowed in all religions in the state have 
decreased to a slight extent in the case of males and by some 5 jier 1,000 in 
the case of females. 

202. Increase of widow remarriage in cities. — An increasing prevalence 
of widow remarriage indicated by a decrease in the proportion of widows is 
evidently shown in each of the three cities, Calcutta, Howrah and Dacca. 
Figures for Calcutta city are not immediately comparable with those in 1921 
since the city has now absorbed part of the area then included in the suburbs 
of Calcutta outside the municipal area ; but the area concerned is exactly 
the same now as then in the case of Calcutta with the subucbs in 24-Pargcinas. 
In this area there has been a decrease in actual numbers both of males and 
females returned as widows amounting in the case of males to 3,760 and in 
the case of females to 8,439. Howrah, which has also increased considerably 
during the decade has returned 1,203 males and 1,296 females less as wddowed 
in 1931 than in 1921. Similarly Dacca also in spite of a considerable increase 
has 260 males and 445 females less in this marital condition than there were 
in 1921. The figures discussed in this and the preceding paragraphs may be 
taken as a commentary upon the remarks relative to widow remarriage 
contained in chapter XI. 

203. Proportional distribution by sex and age-group. — Statement No. VI-6 
shows the distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age periods. The statement is 


STATEMENT No. VI -6. 

Distribution by age and marital conditions of 10,000 of each sex, 1931. 

Males. Females 


Age 

All man- 

Un- 

Mar- 

Widow- 

All mari- 
tal con- 

Un- 

arar- 

Widow- 

ditious 

maned 

Tied 

ed 

ditions 

married. 

ried. 

ed. 

All ages 

.. 10,000 

4,694 

4,981 

325 

10,000 

3,097 

5,137 

1,766 

0 — 5 

1,477 

1,449 

28 


1.636 

1.315 

1,557 

77 

2 

6—10 

.. 1.368 

1,274 

93 

1 

023 

383 

9 

10 — 15 

1,196 

1,037 

157 

2 

1,157 

521 

618 

IS 

16—20 

876 

458 

412 

6 

1,056 

51 

949 

56 

20—25 

929 

304 

613 

12 

1.084 

22 

986 

■ 86 

25 — 30 

903 

90 

788 

25 

880 

9 

729 

142 

30 — 35 

833 

43 

761 

29 

741 

6 

565 

170 

35—10 

848 

16 

599 

34 

540 

3 

324 

213 

40—45 

546 

10 

499 

36 

449 

2 

228 

219 

46 — 50 

391 

5 

348 

38 

344 

1 

120 

223 

60 — 55 

305 

4 

265 

36 

273 

1 

78 

194 

56 — 60 

195 

2 

162 

31 

187 


36 

161 

60 and over 

334 

S 

256 

76 

328 

‘i 

44 

283 


an expansion of the figures appearing in subsidiary table III for four age-groups 
only. Diagram No. VI-3 overleaf illustrates the statement. But in it what 
are plotted are the points representing the numbers of and over the ages 
shown and within these the (iistribution of marital condition. The diagram, 
therefore, represents for each age shown the figure reached by summing all 
the entries of and below the line in statement No. VI-6 in which the age 
occurs at the earlier limit of a group. In the total population the age-group 
25-30 amongst males and 20-25 amongst females supplies the largest 
proportion of those married. The diagram illustrates at a glance the principal 
features in the marital condition of the population. It indicates for instance 
yery clearly that in 10,000 of each sex there is a very much smaller number 
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ot females unmarried at all ages and unmarried amongst those aged and over 
a giv^eii \*ear, whilst at the same time the proportion widowed amongst females 
is very considerably in excess of that amongst males. The diagram can also 


DIAGRAM No. VI-3. 

Distribution by age and marital condition of 10,000 of each sex, 1931. 

IfoTE. — Figures are plotted for those of and over the age shown 



be used to give a rough indication of the marital conditions amongst those 
surviving in a population of 10,000 distributed by age and marital condition 
as at the present census. 


204 Marital condition at age-groups.— The proportionate distribution 
by marital conation in each age-group also in rather greater detail than is 
given in subsidiary table I is shown for each sex in statement No, YX-7 and 
illustrated by two 

diagrams No. YI-4 statement No. vi -7. 

and No. VI-5. Dia- by marital condition of 1,000 of each sex in the same age-group, 

gram No. VI-4 is in i93i. 


the form which has 
generall^T' been used Age-group 

in these reports in o—g 
previous years and it lo— is 
shows very clearly ifclis 
within each age-group s® 
of each sex the pro- 
portionate numbers in so 

each marital condi- 
tion. By the time a ®5 — ^70 
woman reaches 20 to 



26, tlmt Mat an average age of 22^ years, in all bnt five cases out of 50 she will 

^low^ ^B^the ^ already be a 

least one case out of every two she will 

^ women are married at an early 

age to men considerably older than themselves and in a certain part at least 



every 10 are widowed. Amongst males it is not until the age-groiiji 35 to 40 
is reached that only 1 in every 50 is unmarried, a condition reached 15 years 
earlier in the case of women, and although the proportion of widowers 
naturally increases with each quinquennium, even at its greatest in the age- 
group 70 and over it is very considerably less than amongst women in the 

DIAGRAM No. Vi-5. 

Numbers of each sex at quinary age-groups unmarried, married and widowed per 100 of 
the same sex and age-group. 1931. 


age-group 35 to 40, or roughly half that age. Amongst an equal number of 
women and men of the same age-group up to about the age of 45 there will be 
7 to 8 times as many widows as widowers. This proportion is later reduced 
but even at the age 65 to 70 there are 4 widows for every widower and at the 
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last age-'H’Oup, 70 and over, there are nearly 3. A comparison between the 
sexes bv^iiiarital condition ratios is perhaps most clearly shown, however, by 
diagram No. Vl-5 prepage. From about age 30 in the case of women and 55 
in the ciisc of men the pi'oportions unmarried are so small that the curves 
for those widowed practically reeij^rocate the curves for the married. The 
proportion of men wliose wives are still Kving is highest in the age-group 
35-40, but the largest proportion of women with husbands alive is passed 
after the age-group 20 to 25. Fy the time they reach 30 to 35 only 762 
women in each 1 ,000 will have their husbands alive whereas in the case of 
men right uj) to the age 65 to 70 at least 768 in every 1,000 will still have 
their wTvcs living. Even in the last age-group, 70 and over, there will be 708 
men out of every 1,000 whose wives are still alive, but so high a proportion 
of women will not retain their husbands beyond an average age of 32|-. 

205. Comparison with England and Wales. — Figures comparable with 
those discussed in the previous paragraph are shown for England and Wales 
in 1921 in statement No. VI-8. The comparison by individual age-groups 
is Autiated by con- 
siderations earlier 
adduced but the 
figures for all ages 
are entirely compar- 
able. The proportion 
amongst an equal 
number of each sex 
who are widowed at 
any age period is 
considerably less in 
England and Wales 
than in Bengal 
except at the last 
age-group) amongst 
males when the pro- 
portion is higher. In 
England and Wales approximately half the population in each sex is 
married by about the age of 25 and three-quarters by about the average age 
of 32^ vith males and 42^ with females. There is very considerably less 
disparity in the ages of husbands and wives judging by the proportions in 
each sex of those who are married at the same age period, for the proportions 
in England and Wales are very much more equal than in Bengal. In an equal 
number of females, all of the same age-group, there are in Bengal in 
every group very many more times the number widowed than in England 
and Wales and between the ages of about 35 to 45 in equal numbers of English 
and Bengali women there will be nearly eight times as many ^vidows amongst 
the Bengalis as amongst the English. At every age there is a considerably 
larger proportion unmarried in England and Wales than in Bengal, and in the 
age-group 25 to 30 in equal numbers there will be found more than forty 
times as many spinsters in England and Wales as in Bengal, a proportion 
wliich varies comparatively little up to the age of 55 and between that age 
and 65 increases to between 50 and 75 times as many in England and Wales 
as in Bengal. 

206. Marital condition in 1911, 1921 and 1931. — ^Figures similar to those 
shown in the last two diagrams are illustrated from subsidiary table I for 
rather fewer age-groups in diagram No. VI-6. Here the fi-gures are plotted for 
1911, 1921 and 1931 by quinquennial age-groups up the age of 20 and by groups 
of 20 years thereafter up to 60. The curves plotted for 1911 and 1921 are 
almost identical but both show considerable variations from the curves of 
1931. These variations are to some extent the result of differences in the 
age grouping. Amongst males there has apparently been an appreciable 
increase in the proportions married and a decrease in the proportions unmarried 
at every age -group Amongst females the variations do not seem to be so 
pronounced except in the two earliest age-groups ; but in each 1,000 females 


STATEMENT No. Vl-S. 

Numbers unmarried, married and widowed per 1,000 of the same sex and age- 
group, England and Wales, 1921. 

Note — ^Divorced persons arc included amongst those widowed. 


All ages 

n — 5 

:> — 10 
10—1,5 
15—20 
20—25 
25 — 3U 
JD— 33 
Jo — 40 
1-1 ) — 45 
45 — 50 
50—55 
55 — <i0 
Ci( (— C5 
05 — 70 
70 and o% er 


550 

1,000 

1,000 

l,<rfl0 

090 

022 

446 

231 

163 

187 

124 

115 

1U6 

100 

94 

SO 


Males. 


824 

802 

759 


92 

141 

218 

892 


Females 


535 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

0H2 

726 

410 

200 

204 

180 

308 

169 

136 

151 

139 

13Q 


Widow- 


383 


18 

270 

508 

007 

710 

761 

780 

700 

638 

551 

441 

240 


141 

207 

298 

420 

618 
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aged. 5-10 tlie present returns sliow very nearly four times as manv married 
as in 1921 and whereas in 1921 more than nine-tenths of those at this age 
were unmarried, 

considerably less diagram no. vi-6. 

than three-C^uar- Numbers of each sex at age-groups unmarried, married and widowed per 100 of 
ters are now un- the same sox and age-group, I9ii, 1921 and 1931. 

married. Amongst «ii 1931 

females the pro- 
portions unmar- 
ried at the later 
ages have remain- 
ed almost constant 
and the slight 
increase in the 
proportions mar- 
ried has been 
achieved by an 
almost corres- 
ponding decrease 
in the proportions 
vddowed. Amonst 
males the increase 
in the proportions 
married has been 
gained almost 
equally from those 
single and those 
widowed in the 
age-group 40-60, 
rather more from 
those widowed in 
the age-group 60 
and over and con- 
siderably more 
from those single 
in the age-group 
20-40. When 

every allowance 

has been made for differences in the method of compiling the age-groups 
the following conclusions appear to establish themselves : — 

(£) The increase in the numbers married at the earlier ages is most 
probably due largely to the temporary displacement resulting from the 
unusually large numbers of marriages contracted before the Child Marriage 
itestramt Act came into force, {ii) It is also partly due to a tendency 
amongst the aboriginals on contact with Hinduism and also amongst the 
lower castes of Hindus to adopt infant marriage in imitation of what was 
till recently the practice of the higher castes of Hindu society. Some con- 
siderations in support of this conclusion will be adduced in a later paragraph. 
Its effect, however, on the total proportions is offset by the increasing tendency 
in the higher castes to postpone the marriage of their children until a later 
date. {Hi) The increase due to the endeavour to forestall the operation of the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act does not affect the case of women after the 
age-group 10-15 and men after the age-group of 15-20. If a hberal allowance is 
made for the increase caused in the proportions married at younger ages by 
the method of compiling the age-groups it is still possible to deduce that 
beyond the average age of about 17 J with females and 224 with males the 
increased proportions of those who are married are clearly due to an increas- 
ing prevalence of widow remarriage both in the Muslim and in the Hindu 
societies. 



207. Marital condition at age-groups by religions. — Subsidiary table I 
has also supplied the figures for the top six graphs appearing in diagram 
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No- VJ- 7 . Those 
show for each sex 
and marital condi- 
tion the in'opor- 
tioiiri per cent- in 
each |)rincipal 
religion at the 
same age-gronps 
as are illustrated 
in diagram No. 
VI- 7 . In state- 
ment No. VI -9 the 
figures for females 
plotted in these 
six grajDh:^ have 
been worked out 
as a percentage of 
the figures plotted 
for males. These 
figure-s are illus- 
trated in the three 
graphs at the 
bottom of the 
diagram. They 
show, therefore, 
the relative fre- 
quency of each 
marital condition 
amongst an equal 
number of males 
and females of the 
same age. There 
need not be the 
same hesitation in 
accepting the 

figures by ages on 
this com23arison 
since all have been 


DIAGRAM No. VI-7. 

Numbers of each sex at age-groups unmarried, married and widowed per 100 of 
the same sex and age-group by religions, 1931. 

IfOTE — The Jjcale for the perCPntage of female or male ratios is m tens. The line 
rupreseiiLiiiB Cliristiaii females is mcorrect. 
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and including ^ ^ ^ // 
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proportion of j . \ 

Muslim females 

widowed at the 
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than of any other • ®5.s<i!>a3 « so 05101510 « eo 40 so 

After the Muslims, Hindu males show a larger 
proportion than any other religion who are married before the age-gr<mp 
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10-15 ; but in and after the age-^oup 15-20 a larger proportion of those 
pi^ofessing tribal religions are married amongst the males and bv the time 
the age -group 40-60 is readied amongst 

Buddhists and Christians there is a larger statement No. vi-9. 

proportion of males also who are married Martial condition ratios for females at age-groups 

with wives still surviving. At and after as a percentage of corresponding ratios for 

this age, 40-60, however a larger pro- males by religions, 1 931 . 

portion have been married at some time Age-group un- mof- widow-- 

amongst the Hindus than amongst those 

of other religions except the Muslims and o—s . ' 

the smaller proportion amongst those lo— is * 11 toi Igg 

returned as married is due to a consider- 20 ^^ •, 9 

ably larger proportion having already to 1 ; ||2 

lost their wives. A larger proportion of Muslim. 

Christians remain unmarried throughout 5—10 7 ® ill eoo 

life than in any other religion. At every is — 20 fll Iss 

age-group the proportion of unmarried lol^so : 43 42 Eeo 

males is next highest after the Christians •• 

amongst the Buddhists and not only the 0—5 .. ” "*99 le.? 

Muslims, but also, after the age-group, lE^is ; 52 l^i eJSo 

15-20, those professing tribal religions IE— 4 o f “©i ^’elo 

show a smaller proportion of males who eo^over ; . It 1 ° sol 

have remained unmarried than do the Tribal. 

Hindus. Amongst all groups but Hindus ^fo " ^94 HE * 

the practice of widow remarriage contri- iinlo " li ile 377 

butes to an increase in the proportions of loHw ; I li lla 

those who are married at later ages. But «o&over . 

amongst Christians and Buddhists the 0—6 . . 100 10 s * 

postponement of marriage also contributes loizis Is 421 • 

to the comparatively high proportions at iollfo i? in Ilf 

later ages whose wives are still alive. It lo^^ver :: ff lo ill 

is in these religions that there is the chrutian. 

largest proportion who remain unmarried Info .. iil * 

throughout life and the proportion of 12^11 || HI 475 

those who are widowed and remarry is flzrlo si ’‘Je HE 

comparatively small if such an inference 123 sa set 

■Jci ■fT’OTTl ti 51 *HlCr6 t36l31g DO DUllcS Of fllld lUaXltfll OODdltlOD In 

IS vaiia irom I>Iie laoi} a larger pro- tins age-tfronp the percentaga is infimto and unmeanmf; 

portion in these religions than amongst 

Muslims are widowed at ages after and including the age-group 20-40. 
The corresponding proportions amongst females for each of the religious 
communities show very much wider variations than amongst the men. 
It is the age-group 15-20 which amongst the Hindus and Muslims 
shows the highest proportion of married women. With the Buddhists and 
those professing tribal religions it is not until the next age-group, 20-40, 
that the largest proportion married is recorded and the proportions in this 
age-group for these two religions are considerably less than those in the age- 
group 15-20 in the case of Hindus and Buddhists. Amongst Christians, 
similarly, it is in the age-group 20-40 that the largest proportion of females 
is married with their husbands surviving. The reader is warned 
that the line indicating Christian females in this diagram is wrong and repre- 
sents in error the same figures as are plotted in the graph above it for males 
of that religion. At all ages a larger proportion of Muslim and Hindu women 
are married than amongst other religions and of those who survive to be 60 
and over two and a half times as many professing tribal religions, five times 
as many Buddhists and fifteen times as many Christian women are unmarried 
in each 1,000 as amongst their Muslim or Hindu sisters. On the other hand 
in this same age-group, 60 and over, more than twice as many Buddhists 
and nearly twice as many Christian women have husbands still living as would 
be found in an equal number of Hindu women of the same age, and at every 
age after 20 a considerably smaller proportion of women following other 
religions than Hinduism and Islam are widows. In each 1,000 of each sex 
in the same age-group, amongst Hindus there will he found married 6 or 6 
females for every male between the ages of 5 and 16 and more than 2 foT 
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cverv male in the age-group 15-20. Similaiij^ amongst Muslims in the same 
acTo-hroirps there \\ ill lie found married in an equal number of each sex between 
;i'^and 4 women to every male, and amongst Buddhists there will be married 
2 W(jmen to everv man between the ages 5 and 10 and more than 4 between 
die ases 10 and 15. In all religions after the age-group 20-40 in an equal 
number of llie same age there will be fewer women married than men. 
Amongst Muslims and Hindus in equal numbers of each sex there is scarcely 
one married woman for every two married men of the same age at the age- 
oToup 40-00 and scarcely one to every six or seven at the age of 60 and over; 
Slid although the proportions for the other religions are higher, yet even 
amongst Buddhists vdiere they are most nearly equal there will be only 7 
married women for every 10 maiHed men in an equal number at the ages of 
40-60 and only 4 to every 10 at the age 60 and over. The discrepancies 
in the proportions of those widowed are even more noticeable. In equal 
numbers betv^een 2-J- and 34 times as many women as men will he widowed 
bv the age-group 20-40 amongst Buddhists, tribal religions and Christians and 
the proportions are very much higher amongst Hindus and Muslims. Amongst 
Muslims for instance by the age-group 40-60 no fewer than 96 women will 
be widow'ed for every 10 in an equivalent number of men of the same age. 

DIAGRAM No. VI-8. 

Numbers married and widowed of each sex ai age-groups per 100 of the same sex and 
age in selected caste or other groups, 1931. Ages are to the nearest birthday. 

XOTB — ^Ages are to the nearest birthday. 
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208. Marital condition by ages in selected groups. — ^In diagrams No. VI-8 
and No. VI-9 some details similar to those illustrated in the preceding diagram 
are given for selected castes. The age-groups for which they are presented 
in these diagrams based on subsidiary table V differ from those used in the 
tables and diagrams referred to previously. The actual figures extracted 
in age-groups have been given and they have not been adjusted to form the 
t;isual quinquennial groups. They are not subject to the same error as the 
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figures in quinquennial groups and may be taken as accurate. All the castes 
for which, figures are given in imperial table VIII are represented in suhsidiai*y 
table V but the diagrams are restricted to those likely to be most represent- 
ative, The Baidyas are chosen as being, perhaps, the most progressive 
of the castes of Bengal. Dorns, Namasudras and Jalia Kaibartas are shown 
in the diagram as being groups of the depressed classes and the figures for 
“Mumin” (Jolahas) are also given for a comparison of gi*oups of similar status 
in both religions. The Mahishyas are shown as being the largest caste in the 
province and the Bepchas as an instance of a primitive tribe. The curve 
plotted to the figures for the mimarried has not been shown, but it can readil 3 ’ 
be estimated by com]3arison of those for married and widowed. Amongst 
the males in all these groups the maximum proportion of those married witli 
wives surviving is found in the age-group 24-43 but the corresponding 
proportion for females occurs in this same group onlj^ in the case of Bepchas. 
Amongst the Jalia Kaihartas, Namasudras and even amongst the Mahish^^as 
in spite of the advances which they have made in social position of late ^-ears 
it is in the age-group 14-16 that the greatest proportion of females are found 
wdaose husbands are still alive and with the exception of the Bepchas the 
proportion is highest for all the other groups chosen between the age.s of 17 

DIAGRAM No. VI-9. 

Frequency of infant marriage in selected caste or other groups, 1931. 

XoTE — Tile number^j married amongst 1,000 females of the same age-group are -hown in the 
diagram by the whole length of the bw for ages 14-16 aud by the shaded portion of the ( ar 
for age-i 7-13 Ages are to the n3 ircst birthday 
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and 23. In the age-group 44 and over amongst every 100 women less tlian 
30 amongst the Mahishyas, Namasudras, Dorns and Jaliya Kaibai-tas and 
scarcely more tlian 30 amongst the Mumiii have their husbands alive ; even 
amongst the Baidyas there are only just more than 40 whilst with the Bepchas 
amongst whom the highest proportion is reached later, the number is as many 
as nearly 58. Of those selected it is amongst the Bepchas that the smallest 
proportion are widowed amongst females at all ages except Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians and the largest proportion amongst males at age -groups 
including and after 24-43. The Dorns and IMumins show in both sexes 
the largest proportion of very early marriages followed by Jaliya Kaibartas 
and Namasudras and amongst the Mahishyas, although the males marry 
later than the other groups just mentioned, the females are married young 
and as many as 867 are married by the time they reach the age-groux^ 14-16. 

209. Prevalence of child marriage of girls In selected groups. — It is, 

hoivever, diagram No. VI-9 illustrating the frequency of infant marriage in 
selected castes which is perhaps of greater interest. Tins diagram vshows all 
the grouiis in subsidiary table V with the exception of Anglo-Indians. They 
are arranged in an order corresponding with the frequency with w^hich very 
early marriage takes place amongst the females of the caste. Am ongst 
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girls in the age-group 7-13 more than half are already married amongst 
the Dorns and more than a third amongst the Jolalias, Baishnabs, Mahishyas, 
Namasudi’as, Jaliya Kaibartas, Baiiris, 3ogis and Koches. The numbers 
are fewest, amongst the groups selected, in the aboriginal xjeoxjles Lepcha, 
Khambu, Chakma and Tipara and amongst the Indian Christians. In each 
of these five groups the proportions within that age-group married are smaller 
than amongst such progressive groups as the Bralimos and Baidyas. Amongst 
the remaining groups Kayasthas and Santals liave almost an equal proportion 
married in this age-group, but considerably more than the Baidyas with the 
next lowest figure below them, and Agarwalas, Brahmans, Shahas and 
Sayyads show an increasing number greater than the proportion amongst 
ICayastlias. The age-groujj 7-13 of those who are married naturally in- 
cludes a larger number aged 10-13 than aged 7-10 and the actual proportion 
in the whole age-group is roughly equivalent to the incidence of marriage 
amongst girls aged about 11 years to their nearest birthday. Before a girl 
reaches 12 therefore out of a hundred instances she will have been married in 
55 cases amongst the Dorns, 43 cases amongst the IVlaliishyas and Namasudras, 
33 cases amongst the Sayyads and Shahas, 21 cases amongst the Brahmans, 
15 cases amongst the Santals, 10 cases amongst the Baidyas, 9 cases amongst 
the Brahmos and 7 cases or less amongst the Tiparas, Indian Christians, 
Chakmas, IChambus and Lepchas, the figure being only 3 amongst the last 
given. The order of frequency is different if the age-group 14-16 is con- 
sidered. In this age-group it is amongst the Baurithat the highest proi:)ortion 
is found, viz., 899. The lowest proportion, 126 in every 1,000, is found 
amongst the Anglo-Indians and the Brahmos are next with i77 in every 1,000 
followed by the Lepchas and IChamhus, Indian Christians, Chakmas and 
Baidyas, amongst whom the proportion is between this figure and 426 x:)er 
1,000. Here again allowing for a greater number married at 15-16 than at 
14-15, we can take the figures given a.s representing the number of girls 
who are married in every 1,000 who liavc not yet reached their 16th birthday. 
Amongst girls aged 15 hut not yet 16 years, therefore, thez’e will be found in 
e^-ery 10, 8 or 9 who are married amongst the Bauris, Namasudras, Dorns, 
Joiaiias, Mahisliyas, Jogis and Baishnabs and the least number again amongst 
those groux)s where very early marriage is most infrequent. The figures 
sux^port a rough generalisation that very early marriage is in general least 
common among the aboriginal tribes like the Lex^chas, Ciiakmas and Tiparas 
together with Indian Christians, a considerable number of whom are drawn 
from the aboriginal trilies and amongst reforming sects like the Brahmos 
or xu’ogressive castes like the Baidyas and that the x^i'actice is most prevalent 
amongst castes which either like the Dorns, Namasudras, Jaliya Kaibartas 
and Bauris are at a low level in Hindu society or like the Mahishyas have only 
recently succeeded in elevating themselves and amongst whom there are 
probably included in the returns mimbei’s of persons wlio sliould have 
been returned under some other title such a.s Jaliya Ivaibarta or Patni. 
Ax3ai-t from the fact that theKaya.sthas and Baidyas might have been expected 
to come lower down, the order of castes on tiiis list is in general what would 
be exx^ected from common experience. It is perhaps somewhat surprising 
to find so high an incidence of infant female marriage amongst the Koch 
where original tribal custom favours adult marriage and permits remarriage 
of widows, and it is almost certainly due to the encouragement of child 
marriage because it is one of the institutions of their Hindu neighbours which 
tribal peoples consider characteristic and imitate ulth the intention of show- 
ing their adherence to the “superior” faith. A similar explanation probably 
accounts foi* the fact that the Santals do not come lower down the list. An 
increase of the prevalence of infant marriage amongst females upon the 
conversion to Hinduism of primitive peoples amongst whom adult and not 
infant marriage is a tribal custom is in fact a matter of general knowledge and 
is illustrated by three of the groups shown in subsidiary table V. The group 
with the largest population is the Santals and at the age of 7-13 in every 1,000 
there are 165 maiTied amongst females xirofessing the Hindu religion to every 
138 amongst those professing tribal religions. The same discrepancy is 
observed at the next higher age-group 14-16. In this group amongst 1,000 
Hindu females of the tribe 626 will be married compared with 583 amongst 
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1,000 tribal females. Very similar conditions exist also amongst the Tiparas. 
Amongst 1,000 females of the same religion there will be 71 married in the 
7-13 and 553 at the age of 14-16 amongst Hindus whilst the 
corresponding figures amongst those professing a tribal religion will be 48 
and 286. Figures for hepciias reveal the same conditions, but they are of 
less significance owing to the comparatively small numbers in each of these 
religions within this tribe. It is interesting to compare the relative incidence 
of marriage at early ages even amongst males in the Santals and Tiparas. 
In the age-group 14-16 in each tribe almost twice as many professing 
Hinduism are married as those professing their tribal religions and amongst 
the Santals a similar proportion holds also for the earlier age-group 7-13 
as w'ell as for the earliest age-group showm, viz., 0-6. 

210. Infant marriage by religions. — ^The figures discussed in the previous 
paragraph principally refer to Hindus. Infant marriage, how^ever, is not 
confined to Hindus, There are instances of marriages in both sexes at very 
early ages in all the religions for w’hich figures have been obtained. There are, 
for instance, amongst 183,148 Christians no fewer than 677 returned in both 
sexes as married betw’een the ages of 0-5 and of these as many as 139 w'ere 
returned as being under the age of 1. Almost 1 per cent, of the Jains of all 
ages are married between the ages 0 and 5 and even amongst the Jew’s 6 
returns were received of persons of both sexes married between the ages of 
0 and 5 of whom one female w^as returned as aged 0-1. Amongst the total 
married betw'een the ages of 0-5 more than tlmee times as many were con- 
tributed by the Muslims as the Hindus, but the discrepancy is reduced by the 
time the age-group 5-10 is reached w’hen the Hindus contribute more than 
one-half the number contributed by the Muslims in both sexes. At this 
age-group the numbers mairied in each religion form a considerable proportion 
of the total population. There are, for instance, nearly 5 per 1,000 amongst 
Buddhists, Christians, Sikhs and Jews and almost 1 per cent, amongst 
Jains and tribal religions. It is amongst the Muslims that the marriage of 
girls at earlj’' ages is most jjre valent. Thus by the time a Muslim girl reaches 
the age of 5-10, i.e., at the average age of about 74, or rather older, she is 
already married in 32 out of 100 cases hut amongst Hindus only 26 out of 100 
wall be married by this age. Similarly in the age-group 10-15, or hy the 
time they have reached the average age of about 12^, or rather older, nearly 
4 in every 7 Muslim 
and 4 in every 8 Hindu 
girls will already have 
been married. State- 
ment No. VI- 10 inset 
shows the figures for 
Bengal and for the 
provinces of Bihar and 
Orissa, Bombay and 
Madras for each of these tw’o religions. In all religions the propor- 
tion of ghls married by the time they reach an average age of 7-^- 
years or rather older is considerably greater in Bengal than in any 
of the other three provinces and it is as much as three times as great as in 
Madi'as. There is a similar excess in the proportions married by the time 
they reach an average age of about 124 or rather older. Here also the greatest 
discrepancy occui’s in comparison with Madras and there are more than two 
girls married by the time they reach this age in Bengal as there. Amongst 
both Muslims and Hindus also the proportions are higher than in any of the 
remaining three provinces in the age-groux^ 5-10 with the exception of Bihar 
and Orissa. Here again the discrepancies are greatest in the case of Madras. 
Twice as many girls will have been married in Bengal before each of the ages 
chosen as in Madras amongst the Hindus. Amongst the Muslims more than 
1 1 times as many girls are married at very early ages in Bengal as in Madras 
and more than 3 times as many by the time they reach the average age of about 
12'|' or rather older. The distribution of the sexes by age as shown in the census 
returns and summarised in statement No. VI-11 overleaf does not indicate 
that the prevalence of infant marriage amongst females is due to any difficulty 
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Number per milie of females of the same age married and aged 5-10 
and 1G-1S in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras and Bombay, AH 
religions, Muslims and Hindus, 1931. 
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ill obtaining brides whose age is nearer to that of their bridegrooms. Indeed 
the common experience of parents in Bengal with daughters to marry is that 

it is often difficult to 

STATEMENT No. VI-11. 


Stales rein.iles, Male- Females. 
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STATEMENT NO. vi-ii. ^ bi’idegroom and 

Number of males and females at selected age-groups. All religions, Muslims this experience is borne 
and Hindus, 1931. ^ consideration 

All religion. of the figurcs. In all 

Age-groiip. Males Fein.iles, Male- Females. Males Females. reliffionS for instanCO 
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younger. There is similarly an excess over males aged 25-35 of females aged 15 
to 25 and 20 to 30. A similar state of things is sliowm in the figures for both 
Muslims and Hindus. There are more Muslim females aged 15-25 than men 
aged over 20-30 or 25-35 and there are very nearly the same number of 
women aged 20-30 as of men aged 25-35. Amongst the Hindus also females 
aged 15-25 are more numerous than males aged 20-30 or 25-35, and in this 
community even a disparity of five years on the average would supply for 
males aged 25-35 more than sufficient brides aged 20-30. These figures 
suggest that in both the main religious communities of Bengal no difficulty 
in obtaining wives would be experienced if, for instance, the average age of 
marriage amongst females were raised to 17 or 174 if fbe average age of 
men at marriage were raised to 25 or even to 27 ^. This would result in a 
slight, but probably not excessive reduction in the disparity in ages at marriage 
and does not represent a very great revolution in social custom. In 1921 
the average age at marriage was estimated in the census report to he about 
12i for brides and 20 for bridegi'ooms. Any estimation of a similar average 
age from the same data on the present occasion would be falsified by the 
enormous increase of child marriages in comiection with the Child Marriage 
Bestraint Act, eA^en if the figures at ages had been comparable in the two years. 
Actually the greatest increase in the numbers married seems to occur between 
the age -groups 20-25 and 25-30 amongst men and 10-15 and 15-20 
amongst women. In other words, the largest proportion of men apparently 
marry CA'en at present between the average age of 221- and 27^ and of women 
betu’een the average age of 12 J and 17^. The age distribution of the popula- 
tion as it stands at present according to the groups originally sorted to nearest 
birtlidaA' shows that in the total population there are a larger number of 
females aged 1 7 -23 than males aged 24-30. If the same age-groups are taken 
there is a slightly smaller number of females amongst Muslims hut there is 
a larger number amongst Hindus. It would be safe to say that in all pro- 
bability the numbers of females aboAre the age of 15 would be proportionately 
increased compared A^fith those for males if early subjection to the mortality 
risk consequent ui^on child birth Avere removed and if females did not come 


under tiiis risk until on the aA^erage about 5 years later than at present. 
If this result followed from an enhancement of the average age of marriage 
of both sexes it is clear that even amongst the Muslims a disparity of as little 
as 5 years would not result in a shortage of brides if the aA^erage age of marriage 
were as high as 30 for males and 25 for females. Similarly amongst Muslims 
the very small deficiency of females at the aA^erage age of 19^ over males on the 
average 7 years older might he expected to disappear if girls at earlier ages 
were remoA-'ed from risk of mortality by cliild birth. Within limits there are 
likely to be fewer AvidoAvs at later ages if the disparity between husband and 
Avife is reduced and if the force of mortality operating exclusively against 
females can be reduced, as it would be by postponing their exposure to 
cliild birth risk till their bodies are more develoiied, the conclusion appears to 
be that a rise in the average age of marriage amongst both the Muslim and 
Hindu communities in particular and in all religions as a whole in Bengal 
to an aA^erage of 17 J or even 19 ^ amongst females combined Avith an average 
disparity betw^een the age of bridegrooms and brides amounting to anything 
from 5 to 10 years of age, Avould not result in any difficulty in obtaining brides 
for all marriageable men and would A’ery considerably alleAuate the condition 
of widows by reducing the prevalence of widowhood. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Distribution by marital condition of 1,000 of each 
sex at age-groups in each religion, Bengal, 1931, 1921 and 1911. 
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CO All ages 

318 

542 

140 

373 

472 

155 

368 

475 

157 

3 0—6 

937 

62 

1 

991 

8 

1 

995 

4 

1 

3 . 6 — 10 

674 

320 

6 

936 

CU 

4 

009 

87 

4 

S lO — 16 

421 

507 

12 

496 

4SC 

It 

119 

ri<i4 

17 

S 15 — 20 

38 

931 

31 

53 

906 

41 

39 

926 

35 

20—40 

9 

830 

141 

13 

841 

146 

10 

S51 

139 

“■ 40 — 00 

3 

392 

605 

6 

388 

out; 

3 

SpA 

614 

60 & over 

2 

143 

855 

5 

120 

875 

3 

103 

894 




H 1 

N D U. 






r All ages 

469 

483 

45 

490 

451 

51 

487 

464 

49 

eo 0 — 5 

984 

16 


997 

s 


998 

2 


U1 1 5 — 10 

955 

44 

1 

990 

9 

3 

980 

11 


-1 J 10 — 16 

009 

90 

1 

951 

47 

2 

938 

60 

2 

< 1 15 — 20 

002 

391 

7 

779 

214 

7 

721 

273 

0 

S 20 — 40 

174 

7S9 

87 

19S 

761 

44 

174 

789 

37 

40 — 00 

22 

843 

135 

27 

833 

14C 

32 

836 

132 

00 ife over 

. . 16 

608 

287 

22 

681 

297 

23 

679 

296 

. All age' 

. . 293 

481 

226 

299 

447 

254 

292 

451 

257 


072 

26 


992 

7 

1 

904 

5 

1 

^ 5 — 10 

731 

200 

9 

909 

85 

6 

S74 

120 

6 

•a: 10 — 15 

473 

505 


37S 

584 

Da 

205 

671 

34 

E 1 15 — 20 

51 

806 

83 

39 

S67 

94 

03 

874 

93 


13 

739 

248 

11 

71d 

27e 

10 

724 

266 

uf 40 — 00 

.. 4 

387 

059 

5 

308 

687 

4 

SOI 

695 

^ 60 & over 

.. 2 

124 

874 

4 

96 

OOC 

3 

80 

©17 




T R 1 

B A L. 






r Ail ages 

490 

474 

38 

627 

431 

42 

528 

443 

29 

oa 0—6 

935 

15 


997 

3 


994 

6 


4*4 5 10 

059 

41 


991 

9 


091 

9 


^ 10 — 15 

911 

87 

2 

936 

44 

'i 

956 

43 

'i 

S 15 — 20 

570 

417 

13 

766 

226 

s 

736 

257 

7 

fe 20 — 40 

127 

S32 

41 

183 

783 

54 

142 

824 

34 

40 — 60 

12 

894 

94 

21 

878 

101 

14 

913 

73 

^ 60 <& over 

7 

772 

221 

14 

7S0 

206 

12 

799 

189 

^ All ages 

419 

460 

121 

445 

433 

122 

450 

439 

111 

U 0 — 5 

981 

18 

1 

906 

4 


99s 

2 


J 3 — 10 

000 

04 

6 

976 

22 


977 

21 

'2 

< 10 — 13 

730 

256 

14 

788 

200 

12 

702 

229 

9 

E 15 — 20 

177 

774 

49 

202 

660 

48 

251 

711 

38 

Ul 20 — 40 

33 

851 

116 

41 

841 

IIS 

32 

SbO 

102 

b> 40 — 60 

7 

544 

449 

14 

364 

422 

8 

601 

391 

*- 60 & over 

6 

222 

773 

8 

221 

771 

6 

226 

768 



B 

U D O H 1 S T. 






r All ages 

S53 

413 

34 

570 

393 

37 

570 

396 

32 

. j o 5 

937 

13 


009 

1 


990 

1 


«* 1 5 — 10 

981 

19 


997 

3 


906 

4 


*3 J 10 — 16 

907 

33 


974 

21 

■5 

«S5 

15 


1 15 — 20 

731 

261 

8 

878 

117 

5 

884 

113 

'3 

2 j 20 40 

215 

751 

34 

257 

703 

40 

211 

758 

31 

E 40—60 

23 

882 

95 

37 

874 

89 

28 

892 

80 

60 iS over 

. . 21 

743 

236 

48 

717 

235 

35 

728 

237 

. f All ages 

458 

439 

103 

466 

419 

115 

459 

421 

120 

fR 0—5 

085 

14 

1 

998 

2 


909 

1 


“i 5 — 10 

957 

40 

3 

092 

7 

1 

992 

7 

i 

S J 10 — 15 

S56 

139 


933 

03 

4 

ssa 

111 

3 

B 1 15 — 20 

343 

623 

29 

482 

492 

26 

437 

535 

28 

E 20 — 40 

79 

835 

86 

63 

846 

91 

54 

864 

92 

!r 40 — 60 

9 

640 

351 

13 

643 

344 

9 

607 

384 

^ 00 <fc over 

10 

297 

693 

11 

250 

739 

10 

244 

740 



c 

H R 1 S T 1 A N. 






All ages 

545 

428 

27 

667 

397 

36 

592 

379 

29 

«S 0 — 3 

975 

25 


099 

1 


998 

2 


lu 5 — 10 

900 

40 


993 

7 

'i 

096 

4 


^ J 10 — 15 

948 

52 


085 

15 


905 

35 


^ ] 15 — 20 

776 

220 

4 

909 

85 

‘o 

924 

74 

’2 

E 20 — 40 

303 

072 


338 

625 

37 

416 

563 

22 

40 — 60 

73 

851 

76 

73 

845 

82 

95 

826 

80 

^ 60 <& over 

61 

753 

186 

49 

728 

223 

64 

714 

322 

^ All ages 

,, 472 

426 

102 

463 

401 

lie 

472 

404 

124 

U 0 — 5 

972 

26 

a 

905 

6 


998 

2 

, . 

m*5 — 10 

. , 963 

46 

1 

989 

10 

‘i 

091 

S 

1 

«c . 10 — '16 

663 

144 

a 

016 

81 

4 

892 

106 

2 

EI 15—20 

407 

574 

19 

467 

513 

20 

406 

574 

21 

S 20 — 40 

146 

770 

86 

180 

774 

96 

141 

76S 

ee 

40 — 60 

va 

561 

867 

73 

537 

S90 

79 

608 

418 

60 A: over 

76 

£47 

678 

46 

211 

744 

54 

17» 

774 




CHAPTER VI — JiJARITAL CONDITION'. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IS.- Distribution according to marital condition of 1,000 of each sex at 
age-groups in each natural division by principal religions, 1931. 


BENGAL. 
931 68 


WEST BENGAL (BURDWAN DIVISION). 


452 505 43 990 10 


CENTRAL BENGAL (PRESIDDNCY DIVISION). 

436 S2S 36 986 14 927 72 1 856 142 2 218 

•t'J'i ."ill 2l» H.-.) Ifi 07 I S14 l«-l: 2 170 

U'l "ili i.i m) H) '>54 45 1 hi)7 102 1 255 

NORTH BENGAL (RAJSHAHI DIVISION WITH COOCH BEHAR) 
471 492 37 984 16 . 930 69 1 859 139 2 202 

43H jlfi Q'-O 14 913 .«*> 2 ITS 3 149 

491 45o 53 19 9i>2 37 1 92(1 73 1 2S0 

■jd.'j 410 4(. aSc) 14 9t)l « 1 011 »7 2 220 

550 4fH -{2 OSn 11 9i»5 15 . 974 20 3H8 

EAST BENGAL— DACCA DIVISION. 

478 496 26 970 30 . 914 85 1 848 150 2 207 

47-> 507 18 «09 .31 992 97 1 825 173 2 177 

4>S 407 4.*^ 972 *27 1 047 52 1 90'' 00 2 278 

fj'iO 419 21 90o 33 I 045 54 1 O.JO 09 1 323 

EAST BENGAL— CHITTAGONG DIVISION WITH TRIPURA 
. 519 461 20 979 21 945 55 897 103 237 

522 104 14 {tr>> 22 '(41 59 J5<7 113 212 

50 4 4iil ,)*> O"! U» 052 4 n 910 ."0 1 2')3 

55? 410 32 O-'b 12 17 970 2l> 1 312 


9 890 101 

21 S12 167 

11 887 102 


14 857 129 

6 890 95 


B.— FEWAUES. 


Aged 15 — 40. Aged 40 and over 



310 514 176 952 

31 542 1*0 917 


BENGAL. 
47 1 702 291 

S2 I 074 320 

2i‘. 2 7.il 280 

is 1 9\)0 04 


7 450 534 16 21 

6 421 567 n 10 


WEST BENGAL (BURDWAN DRHSION) 

£C5 SOO 235 975 24 1 690 300 10 419 658 23 14 

27 » 512 17'3 Ihl .15 3 70u 2';8 h 437 551 12 11 

2:,-. 4(14 248 K.'l. 23 1 070 340 11 404 .571 25 13 

37 > 471 l.'».> 9.13 10 1 807 95 S 712 270 18 61 

CENTRAL BENGAL (PRESIDENCY DIVISION) 

275 518 207 951 47 2 640 350 10 384 596 20 18 


3 343 654 

4 290 706 

7 474 519 

10 561 429 

72 494 434 


4 338 658 

3 265 732 

6 438 556 


NORTH BENGAL (RAJSHAHI DIVISION WITH COOCH BEHAR), 

313 520 167 9S1 47 2 680 313 7 426 559 16 20 

295 55rt 1 49 ')>I5 ti3 1 (j14 379 7 345 042 13 9 

3.J5 458 a07 9715 22 2 71*3 208 9 345 435 10 32 

159 442 ‘jy 9bl lb 1 »314 82 4 7o0 229 11 78 

1.52 457 91 *389 11 . *343 57 832 147 1 222 

EAST BENGAL— DACCA DWISION. 

327 523 ISO 937 61 2 706 289 6 458 530 12 20 

.sn-l 544 123 9'20 72 2 Ub7 30.4 5 439 551 10 17 

310 472 218 'JtiO 31 3 75.5 2.;ii 0 308 174 20 24 

444 448 lOb 969 30 1 910 59 1 7.s9 205 5 94 

EAST BENGAL— CHITTAGONG DmSION WITH TRIPURA. 
370 497 133 961 38 1 813 183 4 578 412 10 36 

373 507 120 9C0 39 1 KI2 194 4 559 432 9 29 

347 478 175 O.iy 39 2 822 174 4 594 394 13 43 

455 430 109 0s5 11 1 9b2 35 8 857 136 7 112 


4 340 656 

4 302 834 


5 390 605 

10 348 642 

8 632 460 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Distribution by main age periods and maritai condition of 10,000 
of each sex in the principal religions, Bengal, 1931. 


Religion and age. 


I Widmied 


All ages 


0—10 
10—15 
15—40 
40 & over 


All 

0—10 
10—15 
15—40 
40 & over 


Alt ^es 


0—10 
10—15 
15—40 
40 & ovei 


All ages 


10—16 
16 — 40 
40 & owr 


All ages 

0—10 
10—15 
15—40 
40 & over 


All ages 
0—10 
10-15 
15—40 
40 & over 


ALL RELIGIONS. 
4,693 4,981 

2,722 122 

1,037 157 

910 S,172 

24 1,630 

MUSLIM. 

4,678 5,100 

2,005 162 

1,056 206 

706 3.247 

11 1,4«5 

HINDU. 

4,690 4,856 

2,400 76 

1J)12 100 

1,148 3.098 

40 1,3S2 

TRIBAL. 

4,898 4,745 


840 

20 


102 


BUDDHIST. 
5,526 4,135 

2 094 48 

1,187 40 

1,805 2,516 

<10 1,532 

CHRISTIAN. 
5,446 4,281 

2,474 81 

1,063 67 

' 2,561 

1,582 


3,099 

2,463 


3,179 

2,591 


2.934 

2,323 


4,190 

3,055 


5,137 


4,809 


4,597 


4,388 


4,262 


1,401 


2,257 


1,028 


1,016 


1,775 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I Y.— Number of females per 1 ,000 males of the same age-group and marital 
condition in each natural division by principal religions, 1931. 


ill agea. 

Aged 0—10. 

A 

ged 10 — 15. 

Aged 15-40. 

*6 

P 

1 

•- Widowed. 

5 

1 

6 

i 

8 

9 

1 

10 

;= 

11 

T2 

1 


All religions 


Hindu 

Xnbal 

Buddhist 

Christian 


All religions 

Huslitn 

Hindu 

Tribal 

All religions 


Ait religions 


All religions 

Musllin 
Hindu 


All religions 

WhhUwi 

Hindu 


610 952 4,997 

636 094 6,899 

568 900 4,520 

825 934 8.271 

789 1,009 2,887 

765 878 3,273 


BENGAL. 

837 3,465 6,658 464 3,639 8,272 


835 3,220 5,3G0 

64S 4,192 8,859 

993 1,932 7,109 

842 1,563 3,913 

951 1,056 3,923 


450 3,141 3,617 

456 4,921 12H37 

709 2,823 8,136 

816 3,967 6,933 

aoa OA>!^ 4ono 


WEST BENGAL (BURDWAN DIVISrON). 

551 934 5,146 827 5,066 11,074 408 4,882 14,434 

601 920 6,528 841 3,621 6,948 «2 3,510 7,317 


91 1,035 

92 1,066 

75 992 

315 1 115 

427 1,211 

460 1,101 

57 1,010 

56 1,004 

50 1,007 

251 1,150 


5,764 229 304 4,569 


5,302 

6,252 

2,843 

2,537 

3,027 


297 6,291 

305 3,717 

427 3,482 

686 3,035 

444 3,403 


7,007 

5,074 

7,366 

4.391 


700 4,292 

834 6,767 

309 4.229 

464 5,131 


534 

509 


765 


648 


6,016 

5.241 

6,873 


036 6,112 

905 4,932 

CENTRAL BENGAL (PRESIDEJTOY DIVISION). 

831 4,802 791 4,111 9,104 382 3,564 9,473 68 

888 5,240 760 3,802 7,831 348 3,078 5,840 59 

914 4,660 815 4,870 11,020 892 4,490 16,016 55 

NORTH BENGAL (BAJSHAHI DIVISION WITH GOOCH BEHAR). 

650 973 4,130 822 3,855 5,004 444 3,591 5,881 97 1,036 4,077 140 292 4,148 

603 1 008 5,042 799 3,970 3,822 378 3.226 4,232 

605 '909 3,498 880 3.677 9,068 521 5,277 12,362 

932 2 041 1,010 1,887 4,368 833 2,653 4,517 

1,046 2|013 907 2,217 1,000 794 6,184 2,000 

EAST BENGAL— DACCA DIVISION 
999 5,458 865 2,942 5,293 498 3,249 6,504 

664 1.013 6,39S 860 2,709 5,056 493 2,960 6,490 

604 960 4 645 874 3,030 6,783 604 4,761 8,757 

818 1,104 5,288 993 985 1,429 826 2,025 6,500 

EAST BENGAL (CHITTAOONG DIVISION WITH TRIPURA). 

697 1,054 6,633 893 2,689 7,600 589 3,887 10,522 165 1,242 7,743 STO 34i 5,968 

704 1,079 8.488 888 2,«26 8,402 604 8,500 11,040 162 1,252 


61 1.041 


94 1,103 

98 1,098 

65 1,113 

1,289 


4,190 

4,117 

1,784 

1,445 


6,058 

5,513 


205 282 4,190 


274 5,744 

306 8,067 

389 2,186 


301 

411 

281 


297 «,973 

318 3,764 

642 2,660 


899 2.941 6,861 601 4;5i2 SiSOS 161 11212 

m 1,039 s;387 970 1.563 2^m 816 4,243 7,499 877 1,280 


8,834 

6,978 

8,821 


387 8,274 

327 4,003 

666 8,369 


31 


224 CHAPTER VI — MARITAL CONDITION. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Distribution by mariiai condition of 1,000 of each sex at age-groups In 
selected castes or other groups, 1931. 

(Note — Age- are jjn lu to the nearest birthday ) 

A.— MALES. 


Caste or utln r Kruuri and reUgiun 

Locality mu Inch 
found. 

All ages 

.Aged 0— Cl 

Aged 7—13, 

Aged 14—16 

Aged 17— 

-3 

Aged 24—43 

Aged 44 and 
over 

I 

1 

5 

1 

D 

i 

5 

1 

I 

P 

1 

73 

1 

Unmarried 

1 

■s 

I 

■§ 

O 

P 

i 

s 

1 

Unmarried 

Mamed 

Widowed. 

'a 

•s 

p 

Mamed. 

Widowed. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Cl 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 




400 530 

61 

986 

14 


914 

84 

2 

713 

276 

11 

390 

584 

26 

109 

822 

69 

.34 

776 190 




650 40i 

4 

97i 



941 

57 

2 

82£ 

161 


b94 

28t 

211 

176 

781 

48 

24 

823 153 


BAI'iHXAB— Huiibi 


421 501 

75 

9S£ 

It: 

. 

922 

75 

a 

736 

248 

16 

429 

538 

33 

95 

827 

78 

33 

752 215 


BATTRI— Hindu 


433 52! 

31 

99] 

i 


93! 

61 


696 

30C 

4 

307 

671 

22 

45 

909 

46 

6 

854 140 


BRAHMAN— Hiieui 

Bengal 

489 461 

SO 

981 

IS 


947 

51 

2 

821 

163 

16 

57Y 

407 

16 

126 

825 

49 

28 

781 191 


BRAHMO—flmdu 

Bengal 

480 483 

37 

1,000 



953 

47 


922 

78 


711 

278 

11 

144 

802 

54 

46 

846 108 


CHAKMA— All relignm- 


558 411 

21 

98« 

12 


986 

11 


U25 

71 

1 

593 

398 

iJ 

65 

905 

3(1 

15 

832 133 





JOi 

8i 

1,001 



1,001 



40b 

GOO 


1,000 



278 

722 


143 

143 114 




558 4U 

24 

988 

12 


986 

li 


92b 

1c 

1 

592 

39i 

9 

iio 

905 

k 

16 

852 

132 




392 555 

6! 

976 

21 


87C 

125 

3 

622 

361 

17 

281 

GBG 

38 

47 

89,5 

58 

22 

800 178 


J.ALIYA EAIBARTIA— Hindu 

West Bengal 

449 481 

61 

977 

21 


907 

86 


672 

30S 


411 

657 

32 

79 

850 

71 

22 

748 230 

10 

JOUI OR JL’GI -Hindu 

Bengal 

470 478 

52 

967 

iV 


913 

80 

7 

753 

226 

21 

470 

603 

27 

70 

868 

53 

18 

798 184 



Bengal 

SIS 443 

42 

984 

i;. 

1 

940 

57 

3 

822 

165 

13 

655 

325 

20 

140 

818 

42 

21 

826 153 



Darjeeling and 

471 

465 

61 

996 

4 


994 

6 


935 

64 

1 

438 

541 

21 

82 

829 

89 

5 

793 202 



Jalpoigun 

472 

46i 

6< 

996 

4 


994 

6‘ 


938 

61 

1 

437 

542 

21 

83 

829 

88 

5 

194 261 




353 

44i 

2t)i 

1,00b 



1.00b 




1000 



389 

56 

o6 

611 

333 


333 667 


KOCH— Hindu 

North Bengal 

430 605 

65 

965 



832 

157 

li 

472 

504 

24 

285 

643 

72 

66 

847 

87 

33 

793 174 


LEPCHA— All religion- 

Darjeeling 

447 46! 

84 

983 

17 


061 

39 


892 

108 


415 

570 

15 

77 

820 

103 

12 

751 237 


Hindu 


374 5Si 

73 

1,000 



1,000 



1,000 



83 

845 

72 

,14 

838 

m 


m 294 


Tribal 


lib 331 

153 

904 

96 


615 

385 


571 

429 


500 

506 


282 

385 

333 


294 m 




420 491 

89 

993 

T 


987 

18 


906 

114 


404 

586 

10 

45 

850 

m 

12 

755 238 




502 311 

37 

967 

33 


942 

58 


934 

6b 


697 

303 


227 

723 

50 

14 

832 154 

15 

3LAHISHYA— Hindu 

West Bengal 

484 

468 

48 

085 

13 


942 

67 

1 

796 

106 

8 

513 

476 

ii 

94 

855 

51 

15 

789 19b 

16 

NAMASKDR-A— Hindu 

Bengal 

471 

474 

65 

978 

20 


! 018 

73 

9 

777 

203 

20 

446 

539 

15 

81 

861 

68 

13 

786 201 

17 

SANT.tL— All religion- 

West Bengal and 

486 471 

43 

983 

17 


Oil 

88 

1 

753 

280 

17 

434 

527 

39 

87 

859 

54 

41 

818 141 


Hindu 

North Bengal 

48; 

41 ; 

48 

981 

18 

] 

! 886 

118 

2 

743 

235 

22 

426 

523 

51 

106 

833 

61 

56 

191 W 


Tribal 


49 

411 

36 

986 

14 


941 

53 


162 

221 

11 

439 

536 

25 

63 

892 

45 

22 

846 132 


Chri&ian 


531 

42. 

45 992 



914 

25 

1 

882 

115 

3 

630 

350 

20 

94 

834 

12 

23 

828 149 

18 

8HAHA— Hindu 

Bengal 

463 474 e: 

971 

2b 

a 

1 902 

94 

4 

703 

281 

lb 

495 

ill 

28 

99 

830 

71 

25 

773 202 

10 

TIPAR.A— Allrelicioii- 

East Bengal and 

546 42! 

3! 

99l 

10 


972 

28 


863 

142 

6 

454 

637 

9 

102 

857 

41 

6 

847 148 


Hindu 

Tiipura State 

SiJ 42i 

32 991 

9 


973 

27 


850 

145 

5 

447 

545 

8 

103 

858 

41 

4 

850 146 


Tribal 


559 39! 

44 961 

39 


m 

49 


922 

78 


589 

391 

20 

81 

804 

56 

11 

114 216 

20 

ANGLO-INDIAN— Cluistiuu 

Calcutta, Towno 

597 377 

26 

999 

1 


095 

5 


969 

31 


757 

242 

1 

237 

737 

26 101 

781 118 

21 

INDIAN CHRIhTIAN— Chn- 

Bengal 

519 434 

47 

972 

2b 


: 960 

39 

1 

808 

175 

17 

611 

370 

19 

96 

856 

48 

24 

777 199 

22 

“ML’MIN "(JOL.AH A) -Muslim Bengal 

430 533 

37 

971 

29 


865 

133 

2 

699 

390 

11 

274 

702 

24 

33 

921 

46 

12 

847 141 

23 

SAYYAD— Muslim 

Bengal 

467 502 

31 

974 

26 


902 

96 


646 

340 

8 

413 

671 

16 

69 

802 

39 

20 

863 117 


B.— FEMALES. 


C'oste oi otlii r giuiii) .uid leligiun 


1 

AtiARWALA— Hm.lu 
; BAIRYA— Hindu 
, BAISHN.AB— Hindu 
BAUHI— Hindu 
BBAHILAH-Hindu 
BRAHMO— Hindu 
CHAK:M.A— All religions 
Hindu 
Bnddfust 
DOM— Hindu 

J.ALIYA KAIBARTCA— Hindu 
JOGI OR JFGI— Hmdu 
KAYASTHA— Hindu 
: KHA4IBU — ^All religions 
Hindu 
Huddkut 
EOCH— Hindu 
: LEPCHA— Allrehgiuirt 
Hindu 
Tribal 
Buddhist 
Chnstiaa 
MAHISHYA— Hindu 
NAMASUDRA— Hindu 
SAHTAL— All religions 
Hindu 
Tribal 
ChriitiUH 

I BHAHA— Hindu 
i TIPAHA—AU religions 
Hindu 
Tribal 

I ANGLO-IHDIAH— Christian 
. INDIAN CHEISTIAH-Ohria- 
tiw> 

; " mms ” ( J0LAH.V>— MusHm 
i SAYYAD-MusUm 


Calcutta 
Bengal 
Bengal 
West Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Chittagong 
Tracts 

Bengal 
West Bengal 
Bengal 


Bengal 
East Bi 


Calcutta, Tuwaa 
Bengal 


. 332 SOS 160 
. 426 416 158 
219 474 307 
271 635 164 
340 460 200 
280 634 86 
II 486 447 67 
2S6 7U 
4SG 447 67 
23S 562 203 
. 292 490 218 
298 495 207 
345 455 200 
id 357 627 116 
JS7 6S7 IW 
46S 409 m 
339 512 149 
. 427 466 197 
37S 625 . 

425 430 145 
592 371 37 
565 357 78 
271 486 243 
298 485 217 
d 395 469 138 
. 3$d 419 137 
405 400 136 
488 407 m 
.. 307 497 196 
i 497 455 78 
468 454 18 
432 418 99 
529 391 80 
481 418 91 


979 21 

981 18 
956 40 
979 20 
975 24 

982 18 
987 11 

1,000 
987 11 
930 69 
946 46 
937 41 
978 21 
989 11 
989 11 
1,000 .. 
953 44 
991 9 

1,000 . 


975 S4 
988 12 
951 46 
981 19 
981 19 
934 16 
1,000 .. 
881 18 


4 535 447 18 

1 585 404 11 

1 778 214 8 

914 86 .. 

2 959 38 3 

1,000 .. . 

3 959 38 3 

1 433 552 15 

8 562 419 19 

2 389 398 13 

1 835 158 


961 37 
ISO 250 
613 363 


731 269 
942 58 
989 11 


364 425 11 
842 161 7 

839 163 6 

854 m 8 
940 55 5 

660 325 15 
929 70 1 

928 71 - 

952 48 


13 14 15 10 17 18 

7J1 87 51 869 80 12 

42b 43 120 805 69 28 

815 66 35 830 126 13 

899 44 9 913 78 3 

732 44 40 866 94 12 

177 365 595 40 52 


1,000 

130 844 

22 903 

43 815 1 


580 404 16 

87 858 55 

134 787 79 

110 839 51 28 867 105 

215 715 40 34 876 90 10 


2 70S 291 


130 826 ^ 

129 827 41 24 

800 400 . 125 

105 818 77 28 

263 709 28 86 

1,000 . 

237 593 170 304 
697 303 227 

608 378 14 132 


782 206 
764 208 
583 404 
748 249 
70S 280 
846 102 
917 69 
1,000 

916 70 <> 

745 247 7 

664 316 20 
686 306 8 

715 275 5 

817 139 4 

818 158 4 

625 250 , 

731 241 20 
806 108 14 

1,000 

478 218 . 

723 SO 14 
786 82 26 
648 345 4 


378 622 
402 691 
307 687 
341 658 
322 670 
8S3 159 
609 385 ' 
1,000 . , 
609 3*3 
292 701 
300 680 
289 703 
319 676 
677 319 

677 319 
636 864 
472 608 

678 408 

711 289 
832 154 
604 370 
242 754 


603 46 
626 48 
583 44 


872 126 2 


446 520 

333 640 


120 11 
69 16 

69 U 

70 17 
49 SO 
97 10 
21 11 
22 11 
12 16 
25 166 


822 162 9 

822 164 13 

823 160 4 

802 148 14 


908 81 3 

891 93 10 
764 70 126 


393 594 
411 585 
461 525 
330 662 
520 477 
522 416 
463 522 
510 364 


27 136 742 122 







CHAPTER VII 
Infirmities 

211. Introduction. — Ab on previous occasions the infirmities selected 
for record at the present census were insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness and 
“corrosive” leprosy. The statistics obtained are presented in imperial table 
IX where persons suffering from these infirmities are shown both by age and 
also by locality. Subsidiary tables published at the end of this chapter 
show — 

I — ^the number afflicted per 100,000 of the same sex at each census 
from 1881 to 1931 ; 

II — a distribution by age-groups of 10,000 of each sex suffering from 

each infirmity at the census of 1911, 1921 and 1931 ; and 

III — the numbers suffering from each affliction per 100,000 of the 

population of the same sex and age-group with the ratio of 
females per 1,000 males. 

The necessity for economy has made it impossible to present figures such as 
were given in 1921 in imperial table XTI-A showing infirmities in selected 
castes. 

212. Origin of the statistics. — ^The provision for a return of infirmities 
was made in column 18 of the general schedule from which the statistics 
have been compiled. The instructions for filling in this column were as 
follow : — 

“ If any person be blind of both eyes {i.e., unable to coimt the fingers of a hand held up 
at Jess than one yard’s distance from him), or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosj', or 
deaf and dumb, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. 

Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from white leprosy 
only.” 

These instructions were supplemented by laying emphasis upon the need to 
prevent an entry in column 18 of persons suffering from leucoderma or white 
leprosy and other infirmities not falling within the scope of the column. 

213. Accuracy of the results. — N'o great accuracy has ever been claimed 
for the statistics of infirmities collected at the census in Bengal. The diffl- 
culties peculiar to obtaining a correct return vdll be mentioned in commenting 
upon each individual infirmity. Although, however, no absolute accuracy 
can be claimed for the figures now collected they have a certain value which is 
generally admitted for comparative purposes of two kinds. In the first place 
when there is no reason to believe that the instructions issued from time 
to time regarding each infirmity have differed, or that if the instructions 
remain the same they have been applied differently at different times, 
it is to be assumed that the figures give some indication of the comparative 
numbers afflicted from one census to another. In the second place at any 
census, unless there is reason to believe that the same instructions have been 
differently applied in different parts of the province, or that the enumerating 
agency in any one part was markedly of less intelligence than in any other 
and therefore less capable of applying the instructions correctly, it may be 
assumed that the figures for any particular census year give some indication 
of the comparative incidence of the infirmities recorded between the different 
parts of the province in that year. The utfiity of the statistics at least in this 
restricted sense is generally conceded. Thus it is certain that, just as has 
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been done in the case of leprosy, so also in the case of other infirmities, those 
responsible for any special measures taken or proposed to alleviate them would 
be well advised to begin in the areas in which the comparative figures are 
highest and have been highest at previous enumerations. 

214. Sex distribution of the infirmities at ages. — ^Diagrams Nos. VIl-i 
and VII-2 illustrate for 1931 the statistics for 1931 given in subsidiary table 
No. II. No. VII-1 shows the numbers afflicted in each thousand of the same 
sex, all ages, and gives a fair idea of the relative distribution of afflictions 


DIAGRAM No. Vli-1. 

Numbers of the afflicted by sexes and age-groups per 1,000 of the same sex all ages, 1931. 



betweeri the sexes at different age-periods. Some slight inaccuracy is in- 
troduced into this diagram owing to the fact that the total number afflicted 
the actual number by the number who suffer from more than one 
affliction and are counted in under both, but these fi.gures are not sufficiently 
large to affect the general disposition of the diagram. There is a smaller total 
number afflicted inth all census infirmities at each age-period amongst a 
given number of females than amongst an equal number of males of the same 
age-penod. Thus 0-58 per thousand are afflicted amongst males between 
i> and 6 years, but only 0-4 per thousand amongst females, and at each 
qumquennial group between 16 and 45 afflicted males are almost one more 
1,000 of the same sex and age. The increasing proportion of 
the attcted who arehhnd at the later ages is in accordance with Sxpeotations, 
and both sexes show a marked increase in the proportion of afficted who 

about 60 and 65. In both cases a greater 
proportion of the afflicted are returned as insane between ages of 36 Sad 46 
and the preponderance of deaf-mutes in early ages is in 
fiW is congenital and deaf-mutes short 

f althou^ the figures rem^ more constant at later ages than might 

tCage 6*0 oSXiL increase both with males and females frim 

jj **f**r*l“**J*^ o* the Infirm at progressive ages. — Diagram 

No. VII-2 gives similar details so arranged that it can he seen^ once at what 
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age those suffering from any given percentage of the total afflicted in the same 
way. Of the total deaf-mutes, for instance, almost 50 per cent, are in each 

sex less than 20 
years old but it 

DIAGRAM No. VII-2. is not till 45 


Numbers less than the age shown in every 100 insane, deaf-mute, blind and leper of 
each sex, 1931. 



years are past 
in the case of 
males and 50 in 
the case of 
females that 
one half of the 
total blind is 
reached. Be- 
tween 5 and 45 
each quinquen- 
nium adds 

quickly to the 
prop o r t i o n s 
amongst the 
insane but it is 
between 25 and 
55 with males 
and 20 and 55 
with females 
that the propor- 
tions increase 
fastest with 
each quinquen- 
nium, whilst it 
is not till 45 is 
reached with 
females and 55 
with males that 
each increasing 
year of age adds 
most noticeably 
to the propor- 
tions of the 
blind. 


I. — The Insane 

216. Accuracy of the figures. — ^The difficulty of obtaining an accurate 
return of the insane with the use of an entirely untrained agency having no 
medical knowledge whatever is illustrated by the variety of afflictions which 
it is possible to include 'within the term insane even if such refinements are 
omitted as distinctions between lunacy, idiocy, weak-mindedness, etc. The 
heads of reference from Borland’s Medical Dictionary shown in the foot-note 
below present a bewildering variety of mental diseases, all of which may fall 
under so general a description as insanity- Pathologically, therefore, the 
returns of insanity without a further detailed analysis would convey no very 
definite meaning, while the absence of any possibility of applying a uniform 
standard throughout the province or a scientific distinction between those 
persons whose peculiarities are not such as to warrant inclusion amongst the 
insane, makes it virtually impossible that any statistics of insanity collected 
at the census should have any approach whatever to scientific accuracy. 

Insanity (of which upwards of 50 desoriptiona are distinguished by their cause or 
symptoms) Idoey, Amentia, Dementia, Mania, Melancholia, Paranoia, 
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STATEMENT No. VII-1. 


JiurabtT ot iii'diie 
of both sexc- pti 
100,000 in— 


41 

40 

26 


44 

43 


217, Variations in the returns 1921 and 1931 —Statement No. VII-1 
inset anfl a map based upon it and forming diagram No. VIT-3 illustrate tbe 
variation in the proportions of the insane by districts at the census of 1921 
and 1931. The total numbers were 19,564 
in 1921 of whom 11,479 were males and 
8,085 females and 22,402 in 1931 of whom 
13,046 were males and 9,356 females. In 
both years the largest number was returned 
from the Chittagong Hill Tracts where over 
100 in every 100,000 of the population was 
returned as being insane, although the 
actual proportionate figures showed a 
decline from 139 in 1921 to 121 in 1931. 
Between 75 and 100 per 100,000 were also 
returned as insane in Cooch Behar but 
this proportion was reached in no other 
district at the present census and only in 
Murshidabad in 1921 where the proportion, 
76 per 100,000, was swelled by the exist- 
ence of a lunatic asylum at Berhampore 
which has since been closed and the inmates 
removed. Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Tripura. State and Chittagong in both years 
returned from 50 to 75 per 100,000 insane 
and the proportion of 45 to 50 per 
100,000 returned in Bogra, Pabna and 
Khulna in 1921 has also increased and 
from 50 to 75 per 100,000 in 1931. 
Amongst other districts decreases were 


BENGAL 
British Territory 
Burdwan Divftlon 

Boidwan 

Blrbhum 

Banlcura 

Midnapore 

Hooghlv 

Bo\mh 

Pniideney Division 

24-Parganai 

Calcutta 

yadia 

Murshidabad 

Jesborp 

Khulna 


Datjei__„ 

Raugpur 
Bona 
Pabna 
Mialda 

Oaeea Division 

Dacca 

Mimensingh 
Faridpur 
Bakaiganj 
Chittagong Oiviiion 
Tippera 
Koakbali 
Chittagong 

ChittagQDg Hill Tracts 

Bengal States 

^och Behar 
Tripura 

SIKKIM 


13 


DIAGRAM No. Vll-3. 
TM<5AMP PPP inn AHA HIT TMP 
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reported only from Jessore (from 43 to 41 x^er 100,000), Darjeeling (from 20 
to 14 per 100,000), Dacca (from 49 to 33 per 100,000) and Faridpnr (from 
40 to 30 per 100,000), and the decrease in Dacca was largely dne as in Derham- 
pore to the closing of the lunatic asylum there and the transfer of its 
patients to Ranchi. In Calcutta and Tippera proportions remained exactly 
the same with 35 and 31 per 100,000, respectively. In every otlier district 
there was an increase. The most notable is an increase of 20 in every 100,000 
in the district of Hooghly. The only other area comioarable with this division 
is the Malda district where the proportions rose from 20 per 100,000 in 1921 
to 36 in 1931. Increases of 11 per 100,000 are shown in the returns from 
Mymeiiwsingh (from 35 to 46 per 100,000) and Bogra (from 47 to 58 per 100,000), 
of 10 per 100,000 in iVIidnapore and of 9 per 100,000 in Bankura (from 28 to 
37 per 100,000), in Rangpur (from 63 to 72 per 100,000) and in Pabna (from 
49 to 58 per 100,000). In other districts the increase varies between the two 
last census years fi‘om 2 to 8 per 100,000. In general terms two strips of 
land running north and south one through the centre of Bengal and comprising 
the districts of Jalpaiguri, Gooch Behar, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Bogra, Rajshahi, 
Pabna, Nadia, Jessore, Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas and Khulna and 
another comxirising Tripura State, Chittagong Hill Tracts and Chittagong 
show the greatest frequency of insanity as revealed by the census returns, 
whilst Mymensingh with an incidence practically the same as that of 
Rajshahi serves as a kind of bridge betw^een these two areas. Similar 
variations are illustrated for natural divisions in diagram A at the beginning 
of the chapter. 


218. Age distribution and sex ratios of the insane 191 1,1 921 and 1931. — 

Diagrams Nos. VII-4 and VII-5 represent respectively the distribution 
by age-groups of 1,000 insane of each sex in 1911, 1921 and 1931 and the 
number of females per 1,000 males insane at age-periods during the same 
years. The figures on which diagram No. VII-4 is based are shovui in the 
subsidiary table III and the corresponding table of previous years. The 
proportions insane 

in each sex and age diagram no. vii-4. 


are also illustrated 
for 1911, 1921 and 


Distribution by age-sroups of 1,000 insane of each sex, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


1931 in diagram B at 


(Vertical iiitcivals represent hundreds ) 


the beginning of the 
chapter. Amongst 
both males and 
females returned as 
insane the greatest 
proportion is be- 
tween the ages of 
30 and 40, and this 
is a feature of the 
returns for all three 
years, but the total 
proportion aged less 
than 40 is less 
amongst females 
than amongst males 
both in 1931 and 
1911 and Avas only 
slightly greater in 
1921. More than 
half the male insane 
was less than 30 
years old and the 



Key to age-groupa 


□ 


OQ and over 




female figures are 

very nearly the same. The returns for 1931 both for males and females 
show in each year a larger proportion of the total insane returned at the lower 
age-groups than in 1921 and also than in 1911, though from ages 10 onwards 
up to 50 proportions were greater in 1911 than in 1921, The sex ratios 
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amongst the insane slio™ in diagram No. VII-5 at any age period in either 
of the three years concerned showed nowhere an excess of females over males 

except between the ages of 0 


DIAGRAM No. Vll-5. 


and 5 in 1911. In the present 
year the lowest ratio is 


Insane Number of females per 1,000 males at age* 
periods in 1911, 1921 and 1931. 

vVcitic.il Intervals represent hundreds ) 



between the ages of 25 and 
30 and the highest between 
55 and 60. From 25 onwards 
the curves for 1911 and 1921 
show a fair degree of consis- 
tency. The smallest propor- 
tion of females to males 
ocem’s in 1911 between the 
ages of 25 and 30 and if the 
group of 60 and over is left 
out of consideration, the 
highest between the ages of 
50 and 55 whilst a similar 
conformation appears in the 
group ten years later with the 
lowest proportion between 35 
and 40 and the highest 
between 60 and over. Effect- 
ive comparison at ten-year 
intervals cannot be made for 
the earlier half of the curve 
from an age earlier than 15 
in the later of two years 
being compared, but the 


proportions up to the age 
of 25 do not show any correspondence with the previous census either in 
1931 or in 1921, and as regards the curve for 1931 even the part from age 
25 onwards does not show anything like the correspondence with the curve 
of 1921 which is shown by that of 1921 with the curve of 1911. At all 
ages only 717 females w'ere returned as insane for every 1,000 males so 
returned in 1931. 


219. Provision for the insane. — ^The Bengal Presidency now contains 
no institutions specifically intended for the care of the insane. Asylums 
maintained previously at Berhampore and Dacca were closed at the end of 
1925 and their inmates were transferred to the mental hospitals at Ranchi 
at the end of 1925 or the beginning of 1926. I owe to the courtesy of Col. 
Berkeley Hill and Major Dhunjibhoy the following details with the exception 
of those for 1921 to 1925, which 

have been taken from the lunatic statement No. vii>2. 


asylum reports of the Government 
of Bengal from 1921-25. State- 
ment No. VII-2 shows Indians 
from Bengal resident admitted to 
and taken off the strength of men- 
tal hospitals during 1921-30. In 
statements Nos. VII-3 and VII-4: 
mental patients from Bengal are 
shown according to sex and race 
by birthplace and by age-groups. 
TVom these figures it appears that 
Calcutta, Dacca and the 24- 


Indians from Bengal resident in, admitted to and taken 
off the strength of mental hospitals during the 
decade, 1921-30. 


Resident. 
M. r. 


Admitted 
M. P. 


Taken oS 
str ength 

mT" P. 


1921 . 818 149 154 33 16u 39 

1922 . . 806 143 161 36 142 35 

1923 . . 825 144 187 23 207 29 

1924 . 805 140 183 32 143 85 

1925 . . 850 137 192 28 180 38 

1926 . , 862 137 111 29 106 14 

1927 . . 867 152 168 42 164 20 

1928 . . 871 174 61 15 130 31 

1929 . . 802 168 41 20 65 14 

1930 . . 788 164 42 25 65 21^ 

1931 . . 776 168 2* 4* 10* 1* 

26-2-31 .. 767 171 


Parganas have contributed a *up to 26th pebmary 1931 

larger number of patients to the 

mental hospitals than other districts in' Bengal, The patients admitted into 
these institutions are generally those who are either curable or if incurable 
definitely dangerous to themselves or others. 
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STATEMENT No. VII— 3. 

Patients from Bengal in the Ranchi mental 
hospitals on 26th February 1931 by sex 
and birthplace. 

Indian 


Birthplace. 

Total 

Bengal, all districts 
Buidwan 
Birbhum 
Bankurn 
Midnaporc 
Hooghly 
BEowrah 
24-PargaTiaa 
Calcutta 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Jessore 

Khulna 

RajBhahi 

Binajpur 

Jalpoiguri 

Barjeelmg 

Bangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Malda 

Bacca 

Myniens>inRh 

Jf'aridpiir 

Bakarganj 


Tippei_ 
NoaKhali 
ChittaRoiig 
Cooch Behai 

Outside Bengal 
Birthplace not known 


■ra 


767 

505 


European 


F. 

171 

112 


M. 


F. 

65 


STATEMENT No. VII— 4. 


Patients from Bengal in the Ranchi mental hospitals 
on 26th February 1931 by sex and age. 


Age -group 


Eiu-opean 



All ages 


767 171 53 65 


5 — lU 
10 — 15 
15 — 20 
20 — 25 
25—30 
80 — 35 
35—40 
40—45 
45— .50 
50 — 55 
55 — <iO 
60 — 65 
t»3 — 70 
70 & o^ or 


1 1 

11 14 

bl 10 

124 10 

110 29 

132 27 

10t> 16 

7(5 l.-i 

h\ 15 

41 7 

22 li 

6 4 

5 ti 


10 

3 

b 


220. Comparison with other provinces. — ^Amongtst males the 
incidence of insanity per 100,000 (49) is more in Bengal than in the United 
Provinces (29), the Punjab (36), the Central Provinces (35), Madras (38) and 
the North-West Frontier Provinces (41) but is exceeded in Bombay (59) and 
Burma (99). It is more (38) in Bengal amongst females that in the United 
Provinces (16), the North-West Frontier Provinces (18), Central Provinces 
(20), the Punjab (21), Madras (27) and Bombay (36) but less than in 
Burma (77). 


II — ^Deaf-mutes 

221. Accuracy of the figures. — Of the four census infirmities compara- 
tively few difficulties may be expected to have attended the record of figures 
for those deaf and dumb. There will be a natural hesitation amongst parents 
to record cliilclren up to 5 or 10 years old as deaf and dumb out of a not un- 
natural hope that they may merely prove to be backward and udll later 
develop normally ; but after that hope has been abandoned the affliction is 
one which is plain to those knowing the patient and which involves no 
particular stigma so that there is no reason to assume any reluctance to the 
record of the mfii’mity where it exists. Up to the year 1911 census enumera- 
tors were directed to record only those persons who were deaf and dumb 
from birth. At the last two enumerations this restriction has been with- 
drawn, but true deaf-mutism is aU the same a congenital defect so that 
the difierences in the instructions ought not to have produced any effective 
difference in the type of persons recorded as deaf-mute on various 
occasions. 

222. Incidence of deaf-mutism compared with other provinces. — The total 
number of deaf-mutes returned was 35,865 (males 21,560, females 14,305) 
corresponding to 70 (males 81, females 58) per 100,000. The male ratio is 
identical with that for Madras higher than that for the United Provinces (62) 
and Punjab (79) but less than that for the North-West Frontier Province (82), 
Central Provinces (91), Bombay (93) and Burma (122). The female ratio 
exceeds that for the tlnited Provinces (42) and the North-West Frontier 
Province (46) but is less than that for the Punjab (66), Bombay (63), Madras 
(61), United Provinces (66) and Burma (110). 

32 
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223 Deaf-mutasm by cBistricts. — ^The largest number of deaf-mutes was 

recoiled from tlie districts of Mymensingh (4,477), Kangpur (2,401) and Dacca 
(■"^ 287), but more tliaii 1,000 of both sexes Avere also returned from Burdwan, 
MidnaiWe, HoAAvah. 24-Parganas, Kbulna, Bajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 
Pabna, Faridpur, Bakarganj, Tippera, I'Toakhali and Chittagong. The pro- 
portionate figures, however, shown in state- 
STATEMENT No. VI 1-5. iiient No. VII-5 and illustrated in diagram 

deaf- j^o. VII -6 opposite are highest in Darjeehng 
jpopu- and Jalpaiguri, where they reached over 150 
per 100,000 of the total population, the 
ratio being as high as 181 in Darjeeling, and 
7 ^ the proportion is also high in Sikkim where 
75 it reaches 149 per 100,000 of the population. 
70 But in the other districts of Bengal only 
03 Dinajxjur, Rangpur and Howrah have as 
many as 90 to 100 per 100,000, and only 
Bankura, Burdwan and Mymensingh as 
many as 80 to 90. Birbhum, Malda, 
60 Rajshahi, Bogra and Pabna form a block 
60 with an incidence of 70 to 80 per 100,000 
?? into wliich protrudes another block contain- 
ilt ing the districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, 
Faridpur, Dacca and Khulna in which it is 
60 to 70 per 100,000 and enclosing Jessore 
district in which it is only 26 per 100 , 000 . 
6 *: NoakhaU, Cliittagong, Cliittagong Hill 
w Tracts and Midnapore have also an 
5 s incidence of between 60 and 70 per 100,000 
wliilst there are 71 in Hooghly and no more 
02 than 29 per 100,000 in Calcutta and 36 per 
44 100,000 in Cooch Behar. The incidence of 

^;6 tliis complaint is, therefore, highest in the 
149 Rajshahi Division where it averages 93 
per 100,000 and lowest in the Presi- 
dency Division where it averages 51 per 100,000, whilst the Burdwan Division 
is second in point of extent, 75 out of every 100,000 being thus afflicted, 
folloAved by Dacca and Chittagong Divisions with an incidence of 71 and 59 
per 100 , 000 , respectiA'ely. Fxtraordinai^y differences in the incidence of this 
complaint were returned m 1921 and 1931. On the whole there has been an 
increase in the incidence of tliis infirmity of 4-5 per cent, from 67 to 70 per 
1,000; but taken division by division decreases of 16*3 and 24-4 per cent, 
have been reported in the Presidency and Cliittagong Divisions from 61 to 51 
per 100,000 and from 78 to 59 per 100,000, respectively. In the Burdwan 
Division increases of 40 per 100,000 are reported from Hooglily and Howrah, 
and of 16, 15 and 8 from Birbhum, Bankura and Burdwan whilst there is a 
decrease of 17 from one district only, namely, jMidnapore. In the Presidencj^ 
Division as many districts show an increase as a decrease, for an increase was 
returned from the 24-Parganas of 14, from Nadia of 10 and from Khulna 
of 17 per 100,000. But this was very much more than balanced by decreases 
of 20 in Murshidabad, 24 in Calcutta and as many as 69 in Jessore, which fell 
from being the district with the fourth liighest incidence of deaf-mutism in 
1921 to having the least recorded on the present occasion. In the Rajshahi 
Division only Bogra and Pabna show a decrease on the proportion of 1921, 
amounting in the first case to 6 and in the second case to 1 1 per 100 , 000 , 
wliilst increases of 7 appear for Rangpur, 11 for Rajshahi, 16 for Malda, 20 for 
Jalpaiguri, 19 for Darjeeling and 22 for Dinajpur. The increase in the Dacca 
Division is entirely accounted for by Mymensingh where the proportion rose 
during the decade hy as many as 66 from 21 to 87 per 100,000 ; but all other 
districts returned decreases, amounting in Bakarganj to 4 , in Dacca to 12 
and in Faridpur to 26 per 100,000, In the Chittagong Division, on the other 
hand, the incidence had decreased in all districts by 10 per 100,000 in 
Noaldiali, 12 in Chittagong, 22 in Tippera and the astonishing figure of 94 in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts in which actually the second highest incidence in 
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Bengal was returned at the census of 1921. A decrease has been recorded in 
both the Indian States amounting to as much as 52 per 100,000 in Cooch 
Behar (from 88 to 36) and 23 ])ei’ 100,000 in Tippera (from 79 to 56). 


DIAGRAM No. Yli-6. 



224. Deaf-mutes by sexes.— Thousand for thousand the incidence of 
the disease is greater amongst males than females although this relation is 
reversed in Calcutta where the numbers afiSicted per 100,000 are 27 for males 
and 32 for females and in Tripura State where the corresponding figures are 
54 and 57. Amongst males in every 100,000 a figure of as many as 192 per- 
sons afflicted is returned by Darjeeling and figures larger than 100 are return- 
ed from Jalpaiguri (181), Dinajpur (115), Bangpm* (112), Howrah (110) and 
Mymensingh (102). Amongst females also the maximum incidence of the 
disease occurs in the same districts as amongst males, viz., Darjeeling with 
168 and Jalpaiguri with 124 per 100,000 : but in no other district except 
Dinajpur does the incidence amongst females amount to as much as 80 per 
100,000 and both Jessore and Cooch Behar with respectively 21 and 24 
females afflicted per 100,000 show an incidence less than amongst the males 
in the lowest district, viz., Calcutta with 27. Similar figures for those here 
discussed are illustrated for natural divisions in diagram A at the beginning 
of this chapter. 
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225. Age distribution of deaf-mutes. — Congenital deaf-mutes are generally 
short-lived, and such crisis as the onset of j^uberty are generally considered 
to take a heavy toll of them. This effect is reflected in the age statistics 
contained in subsidiary tables IT and III and illustrated for decennial 
age-gi-oiq^s in the colomed diagram B at the beginning of this chapter. In 
citch sex the total number afflicted with deaf-mutism per 100,000 of the total 
population is greater between the ages of 10 and 15 than at other ages and 
thereafter the numbers markedly decline. Similar characteristics are dis- 
played by the cmwes |)lotted also for the two previous census years in the 
coloured "diagram B. The congenital character of the disease forces us to 
resort, in explanation of the apparent increase in the proportionate numbers 
up to the ages of 10 to 15, to the consideration already pointed out that parents 
are reluctant in earlier ages to abandon the hope that their children will 
develop normally later on. There is some justification for this explanation 
in the actual figures published in subsidiary table III, which show an increase 
of from 34 to 95 per 100,000 males and from 25 to 69 per 100,000 females 
returned as deaf-mutes at the ages of 0 — 5 and 5 — 10, respectively, in the 
present census. All those returned as deaf-mutes now aged 10 — 15 should 
have been so returned together with others in 1921 under the age-group of 
0 — 5 and the fact that so large a proportion was not thus returned can only be 
explained in this way. The increase in the numbers reported as deaf-mutes at 
the present census compared with 1921 marks a reversal of the general trend 
of the returns from 1881. In that year no less than 126 per 100,000 males 
and 84 per 100,000 females were retmmed as deaf-mutes. These figures 
were progressively reduced until 1901 when they were 72 and 49 per 100,000, 
respectively, and, although there was an increase both of males to 81 and 
females to 58 in 1911, the figures for 1921 again showed a decrease on those 
of 1911. The coloured diagram A at the beginning of this chapter shows for 
each natural division the numbers of deaf-mutes per 100,000 at each census 
from 1881. The general trend just referred to for the whole of Bengal w'as 
closely foUow'ed in West Bengal and East Bengal but it varied in North Bengal 
by a continuous increase in the male figures from 94 in 1911 to 97 in 1921 
and 103 per 100,000 in 1931, whilst in Central Bengal the increase between 
1901 and 1911 of from 54 to 61 per 100,000 males and 40 to 48 per 100,000 
females continued till 1921 when the figures for males and females were 69 
DIAGRAM No. vii-7. which during the last 

Deaf-mutes : Number of females per 1,000 males at decade have, however, shown 
age-periods in 1911, 1921 and 1931. a decrease. 


(Vertical intervals represent hundreds ) 



226. Sex rat BOS of the 
deaf-mutes, 1911, 1921 and 

1931. — At no age-period during 
the last three decades has 
there been a larger number 
of female deaf-mutes per 1,000 
males of the same age than 800. 
The ratio is highest between the 
ages of 0 and 5, which perhaps 
suggests that parents earlier 
give up the hope of their girls’ 
learning to speak unusually late 
in childhood than of their boys, 
and reaches more than 700 per 
100,000 only once more during 
the curve, viz., between the ages 
of 15 and 25. With some minor 
variations the curves for 1921 
and 1911 show tolerably similar 
ratios for those years. The 
ratios are plotted in diagram 
No. VII-7. 


227. Agfi distribution of deaf-mutes by sexes, 1911, 1921 and 1931. — 

Diagram No. VII-8 illustrates the age distribution, ol 1,000 deai-mutes of 
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DIAGRAM No. VII-S. 
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each sex in 1911, 1921 

and 1931. At every Distribution by age-groups of 1,000 deaf-mutes of each sex, 1911, 1921 and 

age-groiix3 females 

belov the age taken 
form a larger propor- 
tion of the total deaf- 
mutes than males, a 
circumstance in which 
the figures for the 
present census differ 
from those in previous 
years, when it was only 
females less than ten 
years of age who 
formed a larger pro- 
portion of the deaf- 
mutes than males of 
the same age. Very 
nearly half of the fe- 
male deaf-mutes and 
rather a smaller pro- 
portion of males are 
under 20 years of age, 
the proportion under 
this age having in- 
creased in both sexes since 1921. 
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228. Provision for the deaf-mutes. — Several institutions exist in Bengal 
which are doing work for those afflicted with this infirmity. There are deaf 
and dumb schools at Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensmgh, Barisal and Chittagong 
and until comparatively recently there w’as also a similar small institution 
at Faridpur which, however, is now' closed- The Calcutta school was founded 
as early as 1893. Since its foundation it has dealt Avith some 800 deaf-mute 
children and now accommodates about 180, so that during its period of 
existence something over 600 deaf-mute children have had the adA'antages of 
education and the opportunity of learning a craft. The school at Dacca Av'as 
founded in 1916 and since that date more than 20 students have passed 
through the school and learned not only to read and AViite but also to speak. 
The school at Myinensingh Avas founded in 1925 and now accommodates 18 
pupils. The school at Barisal during the last ten years has admitted 40 

STATEMENT No. VII-6. 


Number of pupils in deaf and dumb schools in Bengal in February 1931 by sex and 

birthplace. 
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pupils and has passed 38 of these through its curriculum. At Chittagong 
the school founded in 1923 has received 43 pupils of Avhom 20 have been 
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suecessfiillv trained and set up as tailors and managers of business, goldsmiths, 
mecdianies!! etc. At the date of the census a total of 186 males and 49 females 
were pii]*ils in these live institutions and statements Nos. VII-6 and VII-7 
com]>iled from information supplied by the schools are given showing their 
birtliplac€‘ and age. Details of the pupils who passed through the schools 
during 1921 to 1930 are not complete, but in Dacca, Mymensingh, Barisal 
and Chittagong 128 puiDils completed theii* course and it is reported that in 
nearly all cases they had learned to make themselves understood and to 


STATEMENT No. VII-7. 


Number of pupils in deaf and dumb schools in Bengal in February 1931 by sex and 
age-group. 
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maintain themselves at a trade, if they were boys, whilst the girls were found 
suitable bridegrooms and married. The schools are supported largely by 
grants from Government and district or local boards and also by voluntary 
subscriptions and in the Calcutta school there are a number of scholarships 
maintained by Government or by district boards not only in Bengal but also 
in Bihai’ and Assam- 


Ill— Blindness 

229, Accuracy of the figures. — ^At the present census a special effort 
was made to obtain as far as possible accurate returns of the blind. The 
jjrofessor of oiihthalmie surger\'. Col. E. O’G. Kirwan, well before the 
enumaration took place, suggested that figures should be obtained both for 
the blind and for the partially blind defined as persons who are unable to 
count fingers at a distance of less and more than one metre respectivel57'. It 
was not possible to complicate the census returns by adding to them a pro- 
vision for recording the number of partially blind but as will be seen from the 
opening paragraphs of this chapter the suggested definition for the totally 
blind was adojited with a negligible modification : it is the one applied by 
the Department of Public Health in Egypt for the enumeration of the blind 
in then.' statistics and„ there can be no doubt is good. It is not one the 
application of which reciuhes a great deal of intelligence on the part of the 
enumerating staff and there is no very great force in the suggestion which 
has been made that it actually leads to smaller retmms than would be correct. 
This contention is a conclusion deduced from the assumption that the 
enumerator, if he tested a person for blindness, would hold up his hand and 
inc|uire how many fingers there are in liis hand and that the person being 
tested would naturally from his knowledge, and not because he could distin- 
guish the fingers, reply “’five,” and therefore be excluded from the return of 
the blind. 

230. Variations between 1921 and 1931- — The definition, indeed, is 
simple and accurate and can be recommended for use on future occasions : 
it might be advantageously applied throughout the whole of India since it is 
increasingly important to have fuU details of the blind uniformly prepared. 
The returns, however, show a very small variation from the figures of 1921. 
The total number of blind in Bengal was returned as 37,399 (20,171 males and 
17,228 females). TMs figure represents a proportion of 73 per 100,000 in 
1931 against a proportion of 72 in 1921 ; and upon the assumption which is 
pretty generally made when dealing scientifically with the census statistics 
of infirmities, that the census returns are very inaccurate indeed, there appears 
to be very little reason to believe that the returns on the present occasion 
were notably more accurate than in 1921, since there seems no reason to believe 
that the incidence of blindness has markedly decreased during the decade. 
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If it is conceded that the figures of 1921 errerl on the side of understatement 
and that there has been no marked decrease in the incidence of l^lindness 
throughout the decade, it might have been expected that the proportions 
recorded on the present occasion ivould show some considerable increase 
over those of 1921. In point of fact it is very doubtful whether the agency 
by which the census statistics are obtained Vill ever be able to compile 
returns of infirmities of such accuracy as to be preferred by scientific and 
medical investigators to sample surveys by trained specialists, which on an 
analysis by approved statistical methods permit the ehmination of errors 
inevitable in deducing general conclusions from the examination of relativelj' 
small samples. 


STATEMENT No. VI 1-8. 


Xumber of blmd 
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231. Incidence of blindness by locality. — The largest number of the blind 
is contributed by the Burdwan Division, viz., 8,729, or nearly one quarter of 
the total blind in British Territory in Bengal. In the Bajshahi Division 
8,683 ]iersons were returned as blind, the figure also amounting to nearly 
one quarter of the total blind population. Proportionately the incidence of 
blindness is greatest also in these two divisions amountig in Burdwau to 
101 per 100,000 and in the Rajshahi Division to 81 jier 100,000. It is as low 
as 24 per 100,000 in Sikkim, but in no division, district or state of Bengal 
does the proportion fall below 40 per 100,000, the figure of Xoakhali. Speaking 
generally, the incidence of blindness is greatest apart from the Chittagong Kill 
Tracts, in Western Bengal and in the districts of IMuishidabad, Malda, 
Nadia and Pabna, «.e., in a strip running roughly parallel with the eastern 

boundary of the xirovince into which 
the districts of Rajshalii and Bogra 
make a sort of salient at its northern end. 
Bankura shows the highest incidence of the 
disease : here no less than 130 persons in 
every 100,000 are totally’ blind. Propor- 
tions of from 100 to 120 ^^ per 100,000 were 
retm-ned in Murshidabad (117). Burdwan 
(115), Malda (111) and Birbhum ^109). The 
incidence is between 90 and 100 in IVlidna- 
pore (93), Hooghly’ (91), Nadia (96), Pabna 
(91) and the Chittagong Hill Tracts (95). 
It reaches as much as 87 in Jalpaiguri and 
between 70 and SO per 100,000 in Cooeh 
Behar, Dina j pur, Bangpur, Bogra, Baj- 
shahi, Hovu-ah and the 24-Parganas. In the 
rest of the province the incidence is less 
than 70 per 100,000 or *007 percent, reach- 
ingas much as 60 only- in Darjeeling (61), 
Mymeiisingh (6S), Jessore (64) and Chitta- 
gong (63), In Noakhali as also in Calcutta 
and Sikkim the proi>ortioii is less than 50 
per 100,000. These figiu-es are given in 
statement No. VII-8 and illustrated in 
diagram No. VII-9 overleaf, vdiilst diagram 
A at the beginning of the chapter illustrates 
similar figures by- sexes for this natural 
divisions of the province. 
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232. Facilities for treatment. — ^During the past decade a great advance 
has been made in the facilities for treating ey-e diseases in Calcutta by- the 
opening in September 1926 of a new eye infirmary- in the Medical College. 
This, however, is the only- modern and efficient eye hospital in Bengal, 
but facilities are now given to post-graduate mecfical students in limited 
numbers to receive practical training in ophthalmology-. The improvement 
in the treatment of eye diseases has, therefore, probably- been mainly- confined 
during the last decade to Calcutta, and to this may be accountable the decrease 
in the incidence of blindness from 58 to 49 per 100,000, although the figures for 
other infirmities suggest that this part of the schedule received less attention 
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in Calcutta than eli^ewhere. It is at least significant that, since the opening 
ol' the ncAV eye hospital in Calcutta, the number of patients treated for eye 


DIAGRAM No. VII-9. 



complaints has risen from 16,971 in 1926 to 29,947 in 1931, an increase of 
more than 76 per cent, which shows not only the increased facilities for 
treatment but probably also an increased confidence and desire for treatment. 
Compared with the figures of 1921 decreases have been recorded at the present 
census of 30 per 100,000 in Bankura (from 160 to 130), of 23 per 100,000 
in Faridpiir (from 76 to 53), of 16 in Cooch Behar (from 89 to 73), of 15 in 
Dacca (from 72 to 57), of 13 in Tripura State (from 72 to 59), of 11 in Jessore 
(from 75 to 64] and of some figure up to 10 in Calcutta (from 58 to 49), 
Siltkim (33 to 24), Tippera (58 to 50), Noakhali (47 to 40), Khulna (62 to 55), 
Rangpur (77 to 74) and Dinajpur (76 to 74), but the largest and most as- 
tounding decrease is recorded from the Chittagong Hill Tracts from 159 in 
1921 to 95 per 100,000 in 1931, for which the most reasonable explanation 
appears to be an increased strictness in excluding those who are not totally 
blind. In all other parts of the province the incidence of blindness shows in 
the returns an increase over 1921. The figures are illustrated in the same 
diagram (No. VII-9) which displays the district incidence at the present census. 
In Jalpaiguii, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Bogra, Howrah, Tippera, Noakhali, Bakar- 
ganj and Bankui’a the difference is not sufficient to be shown by the scale of 
hat(^ngs adopted on the map. The greatest increase in the incidence of 
bhn^ess is shown in Malda and Hooghly where the ratio has gone up from 78 
to 111 per 100,000 in the first case and from 60 to 91 in the second. Com- 
paratively large increases are also sho\m by Birbhum (95 to 109), Mymen- 
singh (54 to 68), Burdwan (105 to 115) and the 24-Parganas (60 to 70). The 
g^eral trend previo^ to the census of 1921 was in aU natural divisions on the 
whole a decrease in the proportions of the blind, both male and female. 
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In 1881 tlie proportions for males and females were respectively as liigb as 119 
and 113 per 100,000, and the figni'e of 1911 for males and females alike repre- 
sents the lowest incidence on record since that date amounting in the case of 
males to 78 and in the case of females to 63 per 100,000. Uetwecn 1911 and 
1921 there was no change in the incidence of males, and amongst females the 
incidence increased to 66 per 100,000 ; and on the i^reseiit occasion, although 
the figures for both sexes show an increase over the incidence of 1921. this is 
entirely due to an increase in the figures for females which have advanced 
from 66 in 1921 to 70 on the present occasion, whereas the incidence against 
males has actually decreased from 78 to 76 in 1931. Amongst both sexes the 
highest proportions are shown in the female population of Bankura where the 
incidence amounts to as much as 113 per 100,000, but Burdwan also has an 
incidence (121) higher than in any district amongst males, and the female 
ratio in Birbhum (117) is equal to the incidence in Bankura which shows the 
highest proportion of the blind amongst males in the whole province. Even 
though the incidence amongst males has declined and that amongst females has 
increased there is only one division in wliich the proportion amongst females 
is as gi-eat as or greater than amongst males. This is the Burdwan Division 
wliere the figirres are respectively 1 07 and 95 per 100,000. 


233. Age distribution of the blind by sexes. — ^In both sexes the increase of 
blindness naturally proceeds at an higher rate with increasing age. The figimes 

are illustrated in the 


DIAGRAM No. Vll-10. 

Distribution by age-groups of 1,000 blind of each sex, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 
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coloured diagram B 
at the beginning of 
the chapter and also 
in diagram Xo. VII- 
2. i^o less than half 
the blind are over 45 
in the case of males 
and 50 in the ease of 
females ; and from 
these ages in each 
vsex the proportions 
per 1,000 of the same 
age increase very 
ra^iidly. Thej'' are 
actually higher 

amongst males up to 
the age-group 30 to 
40 and amongst fe- 
males from that age 
onwards. IN'early 35 
l^er cent, of the blind 
amongst females and 
30 per cent, amongst 
males are aged 60 and 
over. The same dis- 


tribution has characterised the returns on each of the last three occasions 


although in 1911 the proportions were equal in the age-group 45 to 50 and the 
incidence amongst males was higher than amongst females in the age-group 
40 to 45. .There are only 599 females blind for every 1,000 males between 
the ages of 0 and 5, and this figure actually sinks to 557 at the next age-group 
5 to 10 ; but from that age the proportion shows a fairly regular rise mitil at 
the age of 55 to 60 there are actually more females blind than males, and the 
proportions are 99 to 100 at ages 60 and over. Proportionately to the total 
number of the same age in each sex the bhnd are fewer amongst" females up to 
the age of 30 to 35 and amongst males thereafter. The characteristic distribu- 
tion of the blind among age-groups in each sex and the proportions of females 
per 1,000 males suffering from tliis affliction have remained relatively much 
the same smee 1911, although both in that year and in 1921 the lowest pro- 
portion of female blind to male blind occurred five years later than is shown 
in the present year and the proportions particularly in 1921 showed a more 
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erratic progi'css from one age-group to tlie next than either in 1911 or the 
present occasion. Diagrams Nos. VIT-10 (on page 15) and VII-11 below 

I J-„ 4.1,^ 

DIAGRAM No. VII— 11. 


illustrate the age distribution 
and sex ratios at age-groups. 


Blind : Number of females per 1,000 maies at age- 
periods in 1911, 1921 and 1931. 

(Vtjrtifal iritf rvali! ii‘pru«pnt hundreds ) 


234. Comparison with 
other provinces. — Compared 

with other provinces Bengal 
shows a small incidence of 
blindness. In every 100,000 
males there are 76 returned as 
blind against 103 in the North- 
West Frontier Province, 105 
in Madras, 167 in Bombay, 
170 in Burma, 209 in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, 239 in the 
Punjab and 260 in the United 
Provinces. The figures for 
females are similar. In Ben- 
gal 70 per 100,000 are blind, 
but the figure is 100 in the 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, 116 in Madras, 193 in 
Bombay, 209 in Burma, 252 
in the Punjab and as much as 
313 in the Central Provinces 
and 330 in the United Pro- 
vinces. Bengal owes her com- 
parative immunity from eye 
troubles to the moist air and abundant greenery which her sons celebrate in 
their songs. Col. Kirwan states: “Trachoma which is the greatest cause of 
blindness and partial blindness in India is not common amongst Bengalis. 
We see many cases amongst the foreigners to Bengal Marwaris, Pathans, 
etc. This I "attribute to the amount of shade and humid atmosphere, less 
dust and glare than in other provinces of India. Keratomalacia is by far the 
commonest cause of blindness in children under five years of age. This 
is caused by insufficient fat in the food and the cause can be very easily 
prevented if sufficient money is available to provide milk for the babies. 
Small-pox is a very common cause for blindness and can very easily be 
prevented by proper vaccination and re- vaccination. Syphihs is also another 
very common cause of blindness and this Avill be largely preventable if the 
public were educated uj) to it and adequate treatment could be made 
available. We do not get any large epidemics of any special class in Bengal 
as a rule.” 
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1922 

1923 

1924 
1923 
192b 
1927 

1925 
1929 
193«» 
1931 


273. 

301. 

315, 

305, 

328, 

343 , 

375, 

391, 


,028 

,5U7 

,608 

,600 

,726 

,151 


2 109 
2.529 
2,531 
2,972 
3,228 
2,631 
3,102 
2,767 
3,038 
3,205 


2,104 

2.511 

2,463 

2.856 

3,201 

2,498 

2,793 

2,508 

2.965 

3,002 


2,077 

2.4,13 

2,404 

2,737 

3,197 

2,417 

S’sSo 

2,840 

2,897 


♦Byo IiiOrmary, Medical College Hospital only. 


16,033 

10.074 

17,477 

17.095 
16,971 
21,846 
22,097 

26.095 
28,570 
29,947 


742 

047 
947 

048 
709 

1,014 

1,010 

1,049 

1,107 

096 


929 

637 

722 

815 

941 


2B5. OaLtarsict openitlonSy 1921 -31 • Statement No. VII-9 above 
furnished by the Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal and 
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Col. ELirwan shows for each year in the past decade the number of persons 
undergoing treatment for eye complaint with the number of cataract 
ox)erations performed and cured in Bengal and at the Eye Infirmary, Medical 
College Hospital in Calcutta. Of the patients treated and the operations 
performed in C^alcutta a considerable number were from outl;vung districts. 


IV. — ^Lfeprosy 

236. Accuracy of the figures. — Of all census infirmities it is in the case 
of leprosy that the greatest difficulties are experienced in obtaining an 
accurate return through such an agency as is employed in making the census 
enumeration, and the Executive of the Indian Council of the British Empire 
Leprosy Belief Association found good reason to believe that the 
number (of lepers) is 5 or more likely 10 times ” the number shown 
in the census returns of 1921. The disease is so much dreaded and 
is such an object of odium that those who know themselves to be 
afflicted with it are under the most serious temptation to conceal the 
fact lest they be throvm out of employment or socially ostracised : 
but even were they prepared to return themselves in every case there are 
circumstances in the very nature of the disease itself wliich make it possible 
for sufferers at an early stage to be entirely unaware of their condition. The 
term “■ corrosive leprosy ” inherited from pre\-ious census operations is 
ai)parently not known to science, but two main types of the disease are 
distinguished, viz., “ neural *’ (showing evidence of actual or previous nerve 
invoh-ement) and “ cutaneous ” (showing leprotic lesions of the skin). Upon 
bacteriological examination of the skin, mucosa or lymph glands the presence 
of “ acid-fast ” leprosy bacilli is often not revealed in the first and is revealed 
in the second type. These types are *known to leprosy workers in Bengal 
as A and B types and it is only the B tj’pe which is considered infectious ; 
but, it is not only the B tjTpe which is readily recognisable by the unskilled 
observer. Within each of these two tj'x^es leprosy research workers in Bengal 
distinguish various classes according to the severity of the disease. Non- 
infectious cases showing not very characteristic patches on the skin are 
distinguished as A1 whilst those showing actual acroteric lesions or the 
characteristic mutilations and disfigurements associated wfith this disease are 
knovm as A2, whilst the infectious eases are distinguished as Bl, B2 and B3 
according to the frequency with which the bacilli are found to be present. 
Without expert clinical examination A1 and Bl cases and even a proportion 
of B2 cases also cannot be confidently diagnosed. The character of the 
disease, therefore, is such as to give rise to conditions in which cases undetect- 
able except to expert investigators may be either infectious or non-inf ectioiis 
whilst those wliich are most obvious to the untrained observer and most 
closely correspond to the census definition of corrosive ” leprosy are just 
the cases (A2) wliich are no longer infectious, and in which the disease has 
generally run its course and left the patient maimed and mutilated but no 
longer suffering or a source of infection. A further anomaly is introduced by 
the fact that it is just by comparison of the number of A1 and Bl eases (which 
are most likely or almost certain to escape diagnosis by the ordinary census 
enumerator) with more advanced cases (B2, B3 and A2) that research workers 
are able to form an idea wffiether the disease is increasing in frequency or 
decreasing. The h>q)othesis upon which research work in Bengal deals with 
this question is that the disease may be taken to be increasing in frequency 
when the number of undetectable cases or cases at an early stage (A1 and Bl) 
is greater than the number of detectable cases or cases at a later stage 

A ” and “ B ” cases are now distinguished as Xeural N *') and Cutaneous (“ C ”) in 
accordance \\ ith the report adoi>ted by the Leonard Wood Memorial Conference on Leprosy in 
Manila in January 1931, but the old descriptions are retained because they are used in the 
rejiorts published uj[> to the time the census was taken, and auh-types are still distinguished by 
the degree of their severity. At the same conference the disuse of the term “ infections ” was 
also recommended in favour of “ open ” to describe “ oases from which dissemination seems 
probable as opposed to which other cases are now described as closed **, a term which 
replaces a description felt to be liable to misinterpretation, viz., “bacteriologically negative.** 
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(B2j A3 and A2), and to be on the decline when they are less. As far as 
census statistics go, therefore, cverj' consideration is against the obtaining of 
complete and accurate returns. Such returns as are obtained are likely to be 
predominantly of the A2 class in which the sufferer bears the indelible traces 
of the disease but is no longer actually either infectious or in any real sense 
of tlie n ord suffering from it in active form, and consequently not only do the 
figures probabK' omit all the early cases of both kinds, but by their omission, 
and the fact tliat no scientific distinction can possibly be made in the census 
schedules between the kind or stage of the disease returned, make it impossible 
to base upon the tAqDe-distribution of the complaint any deduction whether 
the disease is tendmg to increase or decrease or is stationary in any particular 
area of the province. 


237. Oomparison with figures obtained by other agencies. — Work amongst 
lepers in India has been carried out since 1874 by the Mission to LejDers, but 
during the past three or four years increasing efforts have been made in Bengal 
to cope Avith tliis scourge under the auspices of the Indian Council of the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, formed in London in 1923. There 
is now a research bureau deahng vdth leprosy at the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine ill Calcutta and it is to the officer-in-charge of tliis department. Dr. E. 
Muir, that this report owes most of the details here given regarding the di- 
sease and its treatment. A considerable number of detailed surveys in select- 
ed areas haA'e been carried out by the bureau during the past few years. 
Their method is to select an area in which either from economic or cultural 


or other considerations the incidence of the disease is expected to be high 
and to conduct a detailecl examination of as many of the inhabitants of that, 
region and in any case of all such ‘‘ contacts ” as can be inspected with the 
assistance of the local health and sanitary organisation maintained by the 
district boards : nid it is some Justification of the census figures of leiDrosj?' 
that they are used bj’ research v'orkers to determine the areas in which the 
incidence of leprosy is considerable. There is a widespread recognition of the 
seriousness of tliis complaint throughout Bengal ; in nearly every district 
iiiA^estigations have been carried out at least in somc^ areas independently of 
the census figure.^ and the results of these investigations present in many 
instances a valuable check upon the figures obtained at the census. The 
^screpancA' between the^ census figures and the figures obtained by these 
independent surveys varies \^ery considerably according to the agency ein- 
ployed. In some instances officers in charge of police-stations or circle officers 
haA^e conducted the inquiry by means of chaukidars, an agency very httle, 
if at all, more reliable than the general census stafli. In these cases the figures 
generallA do not show so great a discrepancy Avith the census figures as is 
clisplayed AAdien enquirers Arith medical training are employed. Thus an 
inquiry by such an agency during the last decade in Birbhum' revealed 1 ,569 
lepers against the total shoAAm at the i^resent census of 1,792. Inquiries by 
agency in 20 poHce-stations of the 24-Parganas revealed only 
against a census figure of 192. In other cases, hoAvever, AAuth a 
similar agency an actual increase over the census figures was returned. Thus 
during 1930 an inquiry through chaukidars in 11 police-stations of Noa- 
khali resulted in returns of 286 lepers against the census returns of 181 ; but 
in tins case the district health officer liimself doubted AAdrether most of these 
retuins were of real leprosy at all, and was of the opinion that some were 
l^iicoderma. In Cliittagong inquiries during the same year in 9 police- 
stations resulted m returns of 488 lepers against the census total of 352 for 
le whole districL In the Gluttagong Hill Tracts, again, a recent inquiry 
officers Avith the helj) of village headmen resulted in returns 
ot 290 against the census figure of 195. A survey in November 1930 
in the Tippera district conducted thi’ough the union boards under the 
supeiwision of the circle officers and supplemented by a survey of the 
pohee-station by a trained medical worker of the Leprosy Re- 
seareh Bui^au m 1931 revealed 859 lepers against census figures of 461 or 

^ Dinajpui- inquiries through the union 
boards ehoited figures of 637 against the census figure of 580, whilst in 
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Burdwan recent inquiries through the union boards and the '-^Asansol IMines’ 
Board of Health in 19 police-stations revealed 1,853 lepers against tlie census 
returns of 1,581. In two other districts inquuies have been conducted by 
more satisfactory agencies. In Jessore inquiries were made by the district 
board through the medium of their o-vra sanitary inspectors wdth the unex- 
pected result that the figures returned were 185 only as against 210 given 
in tlie census returns. Similarly an unexpected result was obtained in Jal- 
paiguri through the agency of the district board sanitary inspectors and 
assistant health officers : they found in 15 i>olic?e-s^tations only 195 lejDers 
against census retmais of 890. Jessore and -Talpaiguri, hov/ever, are ex- 
ceptional and in most cases the incidence of the disease revealed by trained 
medica] examiners was very considerably higher than the census figures 
show. In Malda during 1929 an investigation initiated by expert research 
workers and continued > 33 ^ trained medical men under the supervision of 
the civil surgeon revealed 590 lepers against the census figure of 456. In 
the same 3 ^ear the public health staff of Faridpur enumerated 358 lepers or 
more tliaii twice the number returned at the present census, viz., 166. In 
Rajshahi also inquiries hy the district board sanitar 3 " staff revealed 517 lepers 
or nc-ailv twice as man 3 ’ as the present census figure of 291. In Bankura, 
Midiiapore and Bogra the leprosy research bureau has conducted or super- 
vised fairty extensive survey's either through its owui officers or thi’ough the 
local health and sanitaiy staff under the direction of its own officers. 
Betw een 1927 and 1931 surve 3 ^s conducted in 5 i 3 olice-stations of Bankura 
revealed 2,850 lepers against 1,718 returned at the present census. In 
Midiiapore inquiries between 1930 and 1931 in 31 police-stations revealed 
2,115 lejiers against the census figure of 1,635. In Bogi’a, since the census, 
from Januaiy to March 1932, investigations have shown that there are no 
less than 354 lepers or nearly twice as many as the figure (191) returned 
at the census. In the three districts last mentioned the discrexiancies are 
even more startling in certain police-stations. Trained investigators dis- 
covered nearh" twice as maiy^ lepers as were returned at the census in the 
Binjiur jjolice-station of Midnaiiore (277 as against 150) and in the Taldan- 
gra iiolice-station of Bankura district (253 against 197). Between two and 
three times as main’ were revealed in the Na 3 '’agram xJoiice-sLition of Midiia- 
pore district (137 against 61), and in the Crabtali and Jo 3 qiurhat xiolice- 
stations of the Bogra district where the figures w^ere 70 against 34 and 22 
against 9, respectivel 3 ’". Three times or more than three times the number 
of lexiers were discovered in the Gaiigajalghati and Onda x^oUt^e-stations of 
Bankura district where the figures on expert investigation Avere 1,005 and 
991 against the census figures of 332 and 288, in the Salbani, Sabang and 
Chandrakona IVIidnapore w’here tiie surve 3 ' figures ivere 

f579, 46 P.nd 79, resx)ectn’ol 3 ’, against census figures of 145, 13 and 25, and 
in the Panchbibi x^uFce-station of the Bogia district lA’here the figure was 
18 aga.iiist 5 returned at the census. As much as 44 times as iiiaiy’' cases 
were diagiiosed in the Sadar police-station of Midnax^ore (519 against the 
census figure of 116) and the Adamdighi xiohce-statioii of Bogra (72 against 
the census figures of 16) Avhilst the figures in the Kahalu police-station in 
Bogra (33 against the census figures of 5) amount to the astonisliiiig figure 
of 6 -^ times the numbers returned at the census. 


238. Incidence of leprosy by locality, 1921 and 1931 -—In these cir- 
cumstances discussion of the figures of leprosy as returned at the census 
can onl 3 ^ hox-)e at the best to indicate to some extent the comparative incidence 
of the disease in various parts of the country and at A’arious enumerations, 
although the figures for its incidence bA*^ age-groups are also not AAlthout 
interest. Details of the incidence of the disease in 1921 and 1931 are showai 

*I>r. Muir writes : “ The most recent expert survey of villages in Asanaol area under the 
Mines’ Board, of Health shows 1*2 per cent, of leprosy.” 

tl>r. Muir reports that in Salbani “ the most recent survey figure gives 793 lepers and 
even the expert figures pr’obabh’^ do not gather more than half the cases.” He adds : It might 
be pointed out that the incidence found increases with the skill, time and thoroughness of the 
survey.” 
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NumbfT of leptr-, 
per lOU.tiUO ot thii 
total population 


in statement No. VII-10 and illustrated for districts in diagram No. VII-1^ 
and for natural divisions by sexes in diagram A at the beginning of the 
chanter On the census returns 42 persons in every 100,000 are afflicted with 
^ ’ leprosy compared vdth 33 in 1921. The 

STATEMENT No. VII-10. incidence is at its highest in West Bengal 

iou!ouo oK;: V.'here it reaches the figure of 112 per 
totai^^^puiation 100,000 Compared with 90 XDer 100,000 in 

' — 1921. But in no other division is the figure 
33 42 greater than 42, which is the incidence in 

British Territory 33 42 Rajshahi Division and in the aggregate of 

Burdwan Division 90 ti 2 Bengal states. The incidence in the Dacca 

llrt'imm ■ Ip p9 Division is as low as 23 per 100,000, and 

5‘uiSme "p '^U it is oven lower, viz., 17 per 100,000, in 

Ho^ilra? ir ii the Chittagong Division, whilst in the Pre- 

10 14 .sidenc 3 " Division it is very little higher, 
si being only 24 per 100,000. By districts 

11 it the incidence is heaviest in Bankura, Bir- 
rJSSXd, B urdwan Jalpaiguri, Chittagong 

Dufipur ^2 12 Tracts, Murshidabad and Rangx^ur. 

oiStS in *1 these areas it amounts to more 

10 li fiiaii 60 per 100,000 and is as high in 
Banlmra as 314, in Birbhum as 189 and 
Dacca Division M 23 in Burdwaii as 138. These areas of greatest 

Mtmonsineh 1: 42 frequency occur on the south-west of 

BnkSnj 'o 9 the proviiice and along the eastern 

® : II 13 boundarj^ at its northern and southern 

SlttigmiK ‘ 11 20 ends and they are prolonged in the first 

Chittagong Hill Tracts .. ss 92 case on the Hortli by Malda ^utli an 

yooch Behar 55 45 incidence of 43 per 1 00,000 and the 

sikki^m’'*'^ 13 **6 second case on the north by Darjeeling 

with an incidence of 49, whilst Mymcn- 
singli forms a link with an incidence of 42 between Rangpur and Chittagong, 
Tripura State intervening with an incidence of as much as 38 per 100,000. 
Bakarganj and Faridpur show the slightest incidence of the disease, 

viz., 9 and 7 per 100,000, respectively ; and surrounding them the districts 
of 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Jessore, Klhulna, Tippera, Dacca, Noakhali, Pabna 
and Bogra show the next lowest incidence of between 10 and 20 per 100,000 
onl 3 \ Dinajpiir wedged in between Jalpaiguri and Rangpur in the north- 
east and Malda on the south-west shoAvs an incidence of only 33, whilst 
Rajshahi, Nadia, Hooghly and Howrah on the one hand and Chittagong on 
the other shoAV an incidence intermediate between the western band of high 
frequency and the central core of relative immunity. Thus in Rajshahi 
the proportion is 20 per 100,000 which is intermediate between the figures 
of Dina j pur and Nadia on the north and south and Pabna and Bogra on 
the east. Nadia and Hooghly haA^e an incidence of between 30 and 40 per 
100,000, intermediate betv’een the frequency in Murshidabad, Birbhum, 
BurdAvan and Bankura on the one hand and 24-Parganas, Jessore and Cal- 
cutta on the other. The figure for Howrah is 21 per 100,000, intermediate 
between IVIidnapore with 59 and 24-Parganas AAuth 14 ; and Chittagong also 
Avith an incidence of 20 is intermediate between the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Tippei’a on the east and north and Noakhah on the north-west. The same 
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general features are again reproduced in the map for 1921 also shoAAUi in 
diagram No. VII-12 although on the ju’esent occasion in most districts there 
has been an increase in the actual incidence x^er 100,000 afflicted wdth the 
disease. Tn 1921 as in 1931 speaking generally there was an area aloiig the 
western boundary of the proAunce and again on the boundary running from 
north-west to south-east where the incidence of the disease was generally 
highest,^ These two areas may he likened to the tAvo jaws of a pair of pincers 
hinged in the north of the proA’^ince and the incidence of the disease in 
general decreases wdth the distance from these tAA’o areas of high frequency. 
Thus in 1921 also Bakarganj was one of the areas of least frequency and this 
district Avith Khulna and Noakhali was surrounded in successive bands by 
areas having a j^rogi^essiv’-ely higher incidence of the disease. Into this 
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picture only Dinajpur fails to fit \'\fitli reasonable accuracy. En this district an 
incidence of only 8 per 100,000 was letumed in 1921 as compared with the 
present incideiice of 33 per 100,000, more than four times as great as in 1921. 
With the exception of Jessore, which has recorded no change, and of Calcutta, 
where the incidence has decreased from 29 to 21, every British district in 
West, Central and North Bengal has returned an increase since 3921 in the 
proportion of lepers to the total population. In Calcutta itself it is doubtful 
whether the figures for either year can command even such confidence as may 
be given to the figures for the rural areas. Before the census of 1931 at one 
period amongst the leper patients attending the leprosy cHnic in Calcutta 
(who necessarily knew that they were sufferer.^) only 7 per cent, were found 
to have been returned as lepers m the schedules for 1921. whilst the actual 
figure returned in 1931 (257) can hardly be reconciled with the fact that in 1927 
no fewer than 230 cases of lepros}^ from the municipal area attended for the 
first time the out-jiatient chnic at the School of Tropical Medicine. Increases 
are returned of no less than 45 (from 52 to 97) in Jalpaiguri, of 44 (from 270 to 
314) in Bankura, of 41 (from 148 to 189) in Birbhum, of 26 (from 112 to 138) 
in Burdwan, of 25 (from 8 to 33) in Dinajpur, of 21 (from 28 to 49) in 
Darjeeling, of 19 in Malda (from 24 to 43), of 15 (from 15 to 30) in Hooghly 
and of lietween 10 and 15 in Rangpur (from 50 to 62) and Midnapore (from 
18 to 59). In the other districts of these three divisions the increase has 
been not more than 10. In the Bengal states, on the other hand, as well 
as in Dacca, Baridpur and Tippera the incidence of the disease now returned 
is less than in 1921. Thus in Dacca there are now 16 per 100,000 compared 
^vith 22 in 1921, in Faridpur 7 per 100,000 against 13 in 1921, and in 
Tippera there are only 15 per 100,000 compared with 18 in 1921. 
Similarl^^ in Cooch Behar the proportion has declined from 55 in 1921 
to 45 per 100,000 in 1 931 whilst a smaller decrease of from 39 to 38 is 


DIAGRAM No. VII-12. 
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reported from the Tripura State ; but Uie Coocli Behar figure of 264 lepers is 
clearh' iiicoiiiplote for in November and December 1930, three trained medi- 
cal research vorkers diagnosed no fewei than 180 cases during a hurried 
sample survey of no more than 87 maiizas, from which the actual number of 
lepers is deduced as being at least 1,000 to 1,200 in the whole state. In Bakar- 
o-anj, Noakhali. Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts increases of 
between 3 and 9 per 100,000 are recorded since 1921. In Sikkim the figure 
has declined from 1 3 in 1921 to 6 on the present occasion. 

239. Causes of variation in the returns at different years.— Whether 
the increase in each case represents a natimal increase in the incidence of the 
disease and not partl^^ or entirely an increase in the accuracy of the returns 
is a question upon which it is chfficnlt to express any opinion. The detailed 
re^iorts of trained workers conducting intensive surveys on more than one 
occasion record that cases which have been concealed at first come forward 
voluiitariiy after a short time when it is seen that the treatment concurrently 
given with the survey work causes an improvement in the patients treated. 
It is j>ossible that in the districts of Western Bengal, such as Bankura and 
jMidnapore, where the problem was first taken up the increase may be due 
in some degree to the fact that sufferers from this disease, seeing that it 
can be arrested if taken early enough, have no longer the same incentive to 
conceal it and are more willing now to come forward and return their 
affliction. On the other hand in ahnost every case of detailed expert 
survey, the number of early cases (A1 and Bl) is greater than the remainder 
and tins ratio is ^generally held to indicate that the disease is on the increase. 
It is at least certain that the increase returned in Dinajpur, where the inci- 
dence is 75 per cent, higher than in 1921, is not due to increasing consciousness 
of the disease for this district alone has refused an offer twice made to send 
a leprosy ]Dropaganda officei* to disseminate information. Although, however, 
the figures for the xiresent census represent an increase on those of the last 
census in every cli^ision before that date, the figures, as is clear from the 
coloured diagram at the begimiing of this chapter had progressively declined 
in every natm*al division of Bengal from the year 1881. This decline can 
by no means be accepted as an actual record of the facts although it is 
possible that in the early years many cases of leucoderma were recorded 
as leprosy. The improvement of communications by rail and particularly 
}>y motor bus combines with economic pressure to drive away from their 
original liabitations just those iirimitive peoples who are the most lilcely to 
contract and spread the disease, and to give them access to all parts of the 
country v, hilst the insidious nature of the onset of the disease and the fact 
that the average period of incubation is at least two or three years, a time 
during which the intimates and friends of the sufferer have no suspicion 
that he is afflicted and associate freely with him, make it very easy for the 
disease to spread misusxoected. Some of the most infectious cases, indeed, 
show so little the outward signs of the disease that they are unlikely to be 
recognised as lepers by those with whom they come into contact. 

240. Comparison with other provinces. — ^The number of lepers returned 
per 100,000 of each sex is 59 for males and 23 for females. The proportions 
are higher for both sexes in the Central Provinces (males 88, females 50), in 
Burma (males 102, females 49) and in Madras (males 107, females 34). In 
Bombay the male ratio (55) is less but the female ratio (26) is greater whilst 
the x)roxDortions for both sexes are lower in the North-West Prontier Province 
(males 12, females 8), the Punjab (males 13, females 6) and the United 
ProA’inces (males 47, females 11). 

*‘Br Mmr corameiits as follows . “ You mention a high proportion of instances of early 
cases as being the sign of the rapid increase of leprosy. There is, however, an alternative, 
namely, that it is due to fairly high resistance to leprosy in the majority of cases so that 
the disease does not increase beyond the early stage except in a comparatively small pro- 
portion ; or both causes may be at work in the instances mentioned. I think that the latter 
is probably more effective ; not that leprosy is not speading — I believe it is spreading in many 
of these places but not to the extent which would, be Indicated bv the former of the two 
theories.*’' 
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241. Pre-disposing conditions. — ^I^eprosy is a disease which may be 
contracted without revealing itself for years in the absence of favourable 
conditions of pre-disposing causes. Any condition which leads to a general 
reduction in the resistance in the organism encourages the disease. Epidemics 
such as small-pox, cholera, influenza, enteric, etc., syphilis, staphjdoeoccal 
and steeptococcal infections, malaria, dysentery and helminthic infections 
such as hook-worm, are amongst the leading affections which give the disease 
an opportunity of establishing itself. In Bengal very great importance is 
attached to errors of diet and Dr, Muir roundly states that the chief direct 
causes of the high incidence of leprosy in India are dietetic. The disease is 
encouraged by an improper balance of foods, a lack of vitamins and addiction 
to unsuitable foods such as dry or decaying meat and fish and rice which has 
been permitted to ferment, all of which are associated with a poor standard 
of living consequent upon poverty or the inadequacy and inferior nutritive 
qualities of the food obtained from the soil, and dietary excesses in other 
directions also produce conditions favourable to its establishment. An 
instance of the importance of dietetic pre-disposing causes is afforded by the 
Chinese amongst whom it is particularly prevalent and who are one of the 
most industrious, hardworking and cleanly classes in the community and 
by their rapid improvement in Calcutta w'hen errors of diet are corrected. 
Certain physiological conditions are favourable to the onset of the disease 
such as puberty, pregnancy and lactation. Excessively hot or cold climates 
having a high humidity fa\'our the spread of the disease, and it is of course 
encouraged by insanitaiy surroundings, over-crowding, lack of sunlight, 
irregular habits and lack of peisonal cleanliness, wliilst even psychological 
factors such as the extreme fear in which the disease is held may actually 
pre-dispose to it and lead to its increase. 

242. Incidence by social class. — ^Although there are on the present 

occasion no figures for the incidence of the disease by castes it is not by any 
means confined only to the lowest classes or to the aboriginal The 

aboriginal, in fact, in his own country is generally comparatively free from 
the disease and although it is frequently present in the Santhal Parganas it 
is now generally believed that the disease W'as introduced and spread there 
by returned immigrants who bad come down into the western parts of Bengal 
and took back the disease wdth them. But although it is not confined to any 
particular class it is clear that the main conditions pre-disposing to the 
disease, particularly those of diet, will mainlj^ be found amongst persons of 
low caste and amongst primitive peoples and aboriginals, partioulai*ly when 
economic conditions in theii* owm territories have driven them to migrate 
and seek to better themselves elsewhere. Thus Dr. Muir states — 

“ Leprosy like yaws and tuberculosis belongs to a certain stage in civilisation. In India 
we do not find leprosy amongst the aboriginals or among those who lead a tribal in nomadic 
life. Nor is it common ‘primarily among the more higher civilised and educated classes. It 

is commonest among those who are in the intermediate state between 

the aboriginal tribes and the more civilised people. Where we get contact 

between the primitive and the more advanced, there at the point of contact we find leprosy. ’ ’ 

The comparatively high incidence of the disease in the distiict of 
Jalpaiguri is undoubte^y accounted for by the large numbers of Munda, 
Oraon and Santhal workers in the tea gardens there ; and it is significant 
that the highest incidence of the disease is revealed in the western portion 
of Bengal which is generally regarded as the chief locality in which primitive 
immigrants from Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas are found in 
considerable numbers. In industrial concerns where the stafl is largely 
recruited from primitive peoples of the lower classes recent surveys amongst 
labourers have shown an incidence rising to 6 or even 12 per cent, of those 
examined with a common average figure round about 1 per cent. 

243. Incidence of leprosy by sexes. — ^As between the sexes the incidence 
of the disease is returned as being more than twice as high amongst males 
than amongst females, the figures being respectively 59 and 23 per 100,000 j 
34 
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and these proportions are much the same in every natural division except 
Eastern Bengal where they are respectively 33 for males and 9 for females. 
The incidence amongst males reaches as much as 427 per 100,000 in Banl^nra 
and '^71 pf^r 100,000 in Birhhiim. It is highest amongst females in 
Midnapore (236) and Bankura (201h In no district since 1881 has the inci- 
dence of leprosy returned been greater for females than males, and in the 
absence of any reason to believe that females are less liable to the disease — 
tliev are in fact equally liable to most of the pre-disposing conditions and 
exclusively liable to such as pregnancy and lactation — it may not unreason- 
ablv be assiimed that there is a greater reluctance to retinn this affliction for 
women than for men. 


244. Age distribution by sexes at successive years- — The distribution 
of 1,000 lepers of each sex ijlotted for the last three census years from subsi- 
diary table III by age-groups together wnth the sex ratio of lepers at age- 
eroups also plotted from the same table are shown in diagrams JSTos. VII- 13 

and VII-14. The greatest 
DIAGRAM No. VI 1-1 3. incidence of leprosy 



amongst the total popu- 
lation is found in the age- 
gronp 50 to 55. There is 
also, however, a very 
marked increase in the 
proportion in both sexes 
after the age-group 20 to 
25 and particidarly after 
the age -group 30 to 35. 
At 25 to 30 and 35 to 40 
compared with the figures 
for the preceding quin- 
quennial period the num- 
ber of male lepers is 
increased by no less than 
29 and 31, respectively, 
per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation of the same age ; 
in other words, the pro- 
portion of lepers to the 
total population increases 


Male Temale Male remale, Male. Female. hy nO IcSS thail 63 and 33 

ly-ii 1921 1911 per cent, in each of these 

age-periods, respectively. 

Amongst females excluding the age-group 45 to 50, where the numbers 
afflicted per 100,000 are 11 more than in the jirevioiis quinquennium, the 
^eatest increases occur also in the age-groups 25 to 30 and 35 to 40 as in 
the case of males. The increase here over the proportion in the previous 
period is respectively from 18 to 28 and from 37 to 60 per 
thus 56 and 35 per cent, more lepers returned per 
-00,000 at 25 to 30 and at 35 to 40 than in the preceding age-groups. The 
marked increase of leprosj^ at the latei* ages aftei* the first vigour of youth 
IS passed is perhaps to be expected from the natural causes predisposing 
to it : indeed it has been found for instance amongst tea garden labourers 
that the disease often establishes itself when the patient, after a temperate 
j youth slackens oil and possibly takes to an intemperate use 

of drink or ffl’ugs. More than 50 per cent, of the male lepers are over 35 years 
of age and in the case of females 50 per cent, of the total is reached also 
1 1 -^^ongst 10,000 lepers of each sex there are as many as 

l>l7d aged 30 to 35 amongst the females. These are the highest proportions 
of any age-^oup. Together with the general distribution shown in subsi- 
. th^e figures bear out what has already been said as to the 

msidious nature of the attack of this disease and the fact that it succeeds in 
establishing most reaeffly when the period of youthful activity is coming 
to an end. The coloured diagram at the beginning of this chapter shows that 
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there has been no significant deviation in the general frequency curve by age- 
groups during the last three census enumerations. 


DIAGRAM No. vii-14. 245- Provision for 

Lepers : Number of females per 1,000 males at age- leoers. — ^Lener asvJuins 

periods in 1911 , 1991 and 1931. Gobra on the 

(Vertical mt.,v.isi:ep.»euth«ntoa.). out-stirts of Calcutta, at 

Raniganj in tlie Asansol 
subdiviasion and at Ban- 
kura ; and during the last 
decade a le]jer colony 
established at Kalimpong 
in the Darjeeling district 
was opened in June 192S. 
Reference has already 
been made to tlic anti- 
leprosy work being done 
in Bengal under the aus- 
pices of the Indian 
Council of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association. The diffi- 
culties of radically exter- 
minating the disease are 
manj?'. Medical science 
is not yet in a position 
to make a clear and 
decisive statement as to 
the exact method by 
which leprosy infection is conveyed ; and as man is the only animal 
suffeiing from this complaint it is not possible to proceed along those lines of 
research which have in other fields yielded great advance by the study of 
animals. The long period of incubation puts a further obstacle in tlie way 
of obtaining accurate information as to the exact time at which the disease 
was acquired and the general mode of transmission. But leprosy workers 
believe that the disease is not incurable* and in the report of the Indian 
Council of the Empire Leprosy Relief Association for 1925 it is moderately 
stated that — 



'‘Leprosy as jt is found in India is capable of easy diagnosis by clinical signs in its early 
stages, and that patients whose disease is diagnosed early, and who undergo efficient treatment 
for a sufficient period under reasonably favourable circumstances, have every hope of recovery ; 
and unless at any future time their general health is lowered they can look forward to continue 
freedom from all signs of the disease.” 


In general the principles now being adopted in treatment are to create 
and maintain a state of high resistance and so far as is consistent with the 
maintenance of this high resistance to use drugs which break down leproma 
such as hydnocarpus oil and its preparations. The importance of the first 
principle is clear from the great part plaj'^ed by dietetic conditions as a pre- 
disposing cause ; and in many instances research workers report an astonishing 
improvement when milk and vegetable food can be given to patients in whose 
diet these elements are not sufficiently provided. There is no proof that 
immunity can be inherited and it is acquired only to a limited extent after 
the disease has reached a fairly advanced stage. The facility for spreading the 
disease afforded by improved communications has already been referred to 
and its diffusion is further favoured by the increasing inter-mixture of 
different classes and castes in every-day life. 

* Leprosy workers, however, are cautious about speaking of a “cure” for the disease and 
the word is no longer used. Cases showing “climeal or microscopic evidences of progressive 

or recessive changes in lesions” are described as “ active” ; those where such evidence of 
activity has been absent for a period of at least three months are now known as “ quiescent ”, 
and cases which have remained quiescent for at least two years and would have been 
previously known as cured are described as “ arrested.** 
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CHAPTER Vir INFIRMITIES. 


Liegislation under wtiich. lepers can be controlled has existed since the 
Lepers Act ^IIT of 1898) was passed. In its original form the Act snlfered 
from the flefect that its definition of “leper” practically confined its ap^Dlica- 
tion to pist those cases (mainly A2) which were no longer infectious. This 
defect was removed by an amendment (Act XXII of 1920) and all persons 
suffering from any variety of leprosy now fall within the definition. The Act 
has been applied to the vdiole of Bengal but is enforced by notification only 
in certain ]jlaees- These places are the districts of Burdwan, Bankura and 
Birbhum, Tort William and a number of municipalities, namely, Calcutta, 
including all the areas shoivn in volume VI of this series of reports, Howrah, 
Comilia. Brahmaiibaria, Chandx^ur, Hoakhali, Chittagong, Cox’s Bazar, 
Dacca, Rarapur-Boalia, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, Darjeeling and Kurseong. The 
notifications enforcing it in these places, however, were issued before the 
amendment of 1920 and it is doubtful to what extent action has been taken 
under the Act even in those areas in which it has been enforced. The Act 
provides for the appointment of Government leper asylums, only one of which 
has been instituted, namely, the Albert Victor Leper As 3 dum at Gobra near 
Calcutta, and amongst oth<=^r things for piohibiting that lepers within any 
specified area should follow certain trades or do certain acts liable to spi-ead 
the disease. These last pro\’isions are made under section 9 of the Act which 
has been applied to all the municipalities mentioned above with the exception 
of Klurseong and Darjeeling. Tor an;f extended campaign against leprosy, 
therefore, legislative provision already exists and all that is nec essarj^ is that 
the provisions already’ on the statute book should be applied. 
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SUBSiDIARY TABLE I— Number of insane, deaf-mute, blind and (epers by sexes per 100,000 
persons of the same sex, 1881-1931. 


— 

Insane 

Deaf-mute. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Male 

Female 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1801 

1881 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1831 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

jl891 

ISSl 

1931 

[l92J 

1911 

1901 

1891 

ls81 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

l(i 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

BENGAL 

49 

47 

50 

50 

58 

74 

38 

35 

36 

35 

44 

53 

81 

79 

81 

72 

102 

126 

58 

55 

58 

49 

68 

84 

West Bengal 

47 

34 

36 

41 

44 

60 

26 

19 

19 

20 

24 

34 

88 

76 

88 

70 

106 140 

62 

54 

60 

47 

73 

96 

Burdnan 

.'iO 

33 

83 

43 

38 

61 

27 

21 

18 

20 

23 

41 

91 

81 

90 

81 

104 

144 

60 

1) j 

(,L 

34 

77 

105 

Birbhuin 

82 


.38 

43 

33 

60 

18 

15 

21 

22 

32 

35 

86 

63 

S8 

83 

127 

1 )ii 


jO 

70 

67 

107 

107 

B.mkura 

48 

40 

49 

42 

53 

66 

25 

15 

21 

22 

30 

28 

9.) 

SO 

86 

79 

141 

1.70 

7.J 


(12 

38 

lOti 

12a 

Midiiajioro 

41 

29 

31 

36 

35 

47 

27 

19 

20 

19 

18 

24 

78 

96 

93 

.59 

90 

121 

47 

01 

(lO 

.11 

&:i 

74 

Hooghlv 

51 

24 

40 

43 

50 

84 

27 

16 

19 

21 

2(1 

46 

79 

38 

80 

Of) 

89 

140 


21 

oti 

48 

62 

97 

Howah 

62 

34 

37 

48 

53 

63 

31 

29 

18 

25 

28 

36 

110 

06 

79 


107 

132 

79 

13 

ol 

49 

07 

90 

Central Bengal 

46 

51 

50 

43 

51 

66 

37 

36 

29 

28 

36 

45 

56 

69 

61 

54 

95 

105 

45 

50 

48 

40 

60 

69 

24-Parganas 

.50 

42 

40 

41 

64 

so 

39 

.34 

33 

28 

46 

.54 

61 

48 

6,1 

.57 

127 

119 

40 

.15 

47 

40 

77 

74 

Calcutta 

38 

3(1 

39 

60 

71 

4?, 

30 

3.1 

33 

40 

49 

42 



2s 

38 

24 

4o 

32 


.1.) 

14 

42 

42 

Nadu 

SO 

37 

32 

33 

47 

64 

38 

27 

16 

1.S 

27 

3H 

71 

60 

59 

48 

91 

10,5 

47 

40 


28 

62 

65 

Murshidabad 

37 

115 

116 

.58 

,31 

78 

25 

d8 

34 

27 


30 

66 

84 

VO 

(>3 

79 

12 J 

.54 


..0 

42 

5.1 

82 

Jessnre 

42 

46 

39 

36 

46 

.50 

40 

40 

31 

31 

38 

40 

33 

117 


m 

108 

97 

21 



40 

t)2 

50 

Khulna 

5d 

49 

48 

44 

45 

58 

47 

48 

44 

38 

48 

56 

78 

02 


62 

80 

92 


41 

60 

43 

59 

65 

North Bengal 

64 

57 

57 

65 

71 

92 

S3 

46 

46 

S3 

55 

71 

103 

97 

94 

97 119 165 

75 

69 

70 

67 

83 108 

K.ijshahi 

48 

42 

48 

,54 

54 

60 

42 

32 

38 

48 

.50 

49 

78 

67 

70 

62 

84 

.■'1 

64 

.52 

5s 

49 

00 

01 

Bmajpur 

63 

Cl 

53 

62 

74 

90 

48 

49 

42 

31 

56 

67 

11a 

90 

102 

91 

103 

149 


(il 

6s 

64 

73 

104 

.Talpainuri 

S3 

82 

77 

84 

98 

113 

61 

62 

64 

56 

82 

96 

181 

139 

101 

13S 

97 

n2 

121 

11 II, 


.sO 

79 

107 

Darjeeling 

18 

19 

S 

21 

33 

32 

11 

22 

6 

15 

20 


192 

174 

49 

1.52 

196 

102 

Ki' 

149 

2> 

124 

152 

137 

Kangpur 

77 

(j8 

59 

83 

62 

123 

67 

57 

51 

75 

18 

100 

112 

102 

95 

10(1 

97 


71 

*18 

(W 

66 

5" 

144 

Bocrra 

58 

49 

(j6 

54 

99 

77 

59 

44 

62 

52 

80 

64 

73 

85 

93 

00 

IK) 

116 

*17 


73 

44 

1U7 

70 

Pahna 

65 

55 

60 

58 

68 

84 

51 

44 

44 

41 

50 

r»3 

83 

96 

94 

111 

ns 

1.87 

liO 



70 

04 

127 

Malda 

36 

22 

36 

32 

47 

64 

86 

IS 

24 

2C 

34 

.53 

78 

64 

107 

9.1 

141 

11,1 

()2 

14 

-0 

67 

111 

bS 

Cooch Beliar State 

91 

91 

79 

100 

119 

132 

65 


63 


90 

85 

48 

105 

113 

135 

200 

22i 

21 

IrO 

71 

86 

1U9 

124 

East Bengal 

44 

44 

53 

47 

62 

74 

36 

35 

40 

36 

51 

56 

79 

74 

78 

66 

94 

104 

64 

49 

54 

45 

60 

69 

Dacca 

39 

61 

71 

66 

79 

85 

27 

38 

41 

40 

47 

55 

80 

91 

76 

74 

36 

101 

5b 

()•> 

.55 

53 

28 

73 

Mymensingli 

52 

40 

60 

56 

07 

74 

39 

30 

42 

42 

53 

46 

102 

24 

S2 

.so 

12S 

111 

71 

17 

fU 

58 

(hi 

73 

Faridpur 

32 

43 

45 

27 

51 

60 

23 

38 

32 

22 

41 

49 

71 

102 


34 

V8 


4' 


31 

21 

47 

42 

Bakarganj 

87 

33 

87 

89 

56 

63 

33 

29 

31 

35 

33 

60 

65 

73 

02 

57 

92 

S4 

49 

Is 


38 

62 

57 

Tippera 

36 

31 

35 

25 

44 

67 

26 

30 

31 

19 

45 

54 

66 

93 

74 

5o 

107 

112 

43 

*)1 

4s 

29 

67 

b‘3 

Noakhali 

35 

28 

28 

34 

47 

78 

34 

20 

31 

30 

56 

67 

75 

94 

88 

62 

113 

124 

.51 

;51 

49 

40 

6;i 

67 

Chittagong 

65 

62 

79 

77 

82 

104 

51 

51 

59 

56 

64 

84 

79 

96 

99 

83 

116 

143 

44 

.51 


33 

82 

1U8 

Chittagong Hill Tracts .. 

128 

144 

187 

120 

164 

.. 119 

L33 

181 

134 

174 


66 

193 

33 

04 

85 



los 


65 

Hi 


Tripura State 

65 

53 

44 

58 

95 


07 

67 

56 

39 

45 


54 

39 

48 

48 

163 


.57 

6.J 

39 

44 

86 


SIKKIM 

5 

22 

13 

46 



4 

5 

7 

32 



169 1 

200 297 

355 



139 

162 233 

385 





” There are leper asylums at Aaniganj (Burdwan), Banlnua. Gtobia (Galcntta) and £aliinponK (Darjwlmg) Excluding the innxates bom nutiudethe dlstrictam which 
^e^yloi^Ma^ jitu ated the proportion of lepers per 100,000 per 80 im{bothsoxte) »— Bnrdwan 131, Calcutta U and Barjeelliig 41. AU the lepers in Bankura asylum 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II -Distribution by age-groups of 10,000 of each sex insane, deaf- 
mute, blind or leper, 1911 to 1931. 


Insane 

Deaf-mute 

Male 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

1031 

1021 1 1011 

1931 1921 1911 

1931 1921 1911 

1931. 

1921. 1911 


1 


d 

4 

r* 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All ages 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


102 

102 

61 

l.>2 

118 

100 

014 

302 

417 

715 

416 

483 

.') in 

790 

5.11 

.l.'i'b 

375 

573 

561 

1,.j97 

1,573 

1,579 

1,DG() 

1,614 

1,566 



790 

4.;i 

7.S2 

750 

847 

1,552 

1,431 

l.bOC 

1,512 

1,284 

1,464 


9^3 

ftuj 

021 

1058 

004 

1,041 

1,101 

1,068 

1,265 

1,195 

1,097 

1,3S5 


1,170 

1,027 

1,024 

1,120 

902 

1,031 

1,004 

1,002 

1,032 

1,136 

1,092 

1,055 

2 1 -31 1 

1,202 

i;3()r. 


1,151 

1,265 

1,112 

912 

1,081 

1,046 

915 

996 

1,021 

‘JO— 3,') 

l,2.w 

1,J(19 

1,292 

1,123 

1,1.15 

1,112 

818 

799 

728 

749 

747 

753 

1')— 10 

1 074 

1,115 

1,075 

1,017 

936 

S5II 

582 

652 

(113 

526 

590 

569 

40— 4, "i 

ft '4 


969 

881 

916 

917 

477 

540 

557 

445 

623 

550 

4,'t— 50 

501 

on 

57.'< 

039 

017 

562 

360 

379 

298 

338 

332 

322 

3l)— I'i 

. 115 

54.1 

312 

531 

706 

753 

290 

35b 

291 

283 

388 

317 

j.-)— 60 

204 

277 

241 

347 

293 

309 

194 

192 

127 

203 

174 

118 

liO iS OAcr 

4&0 

333 

522 

587 


762 

439 

566 

351 

417 

647 

397 


Age-group 

£lmd 

Leper. 

Male 

Female 

Male. 

1 Female 

1 

1931. 

1921 

1911. 

1931 

1921 

1911. 

1031 

1921 

1911. 

1931 

1921. 

1911 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

All ages 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

•1 — 5 . 

338 

289 

319 

237 

245 

266 

38 

25 

88 

78 

49 

60 

5-10 

555 

612 

574 

362 

604 

434 

137 

82 

75 

225 

178 

132 

10-15 

5S0 

611 

614 

388 

463 

389 

240 

251 

205 

859 

434 

389 

15-20 

519 

488 

538 

422 

473 

391 

511 

516 

444 

698 

7b8 

630 

20—25 

647 

462 

476 

438 

401 

387 

732 

674 

584 

853 

783 

788 

25-JO 

527 

378 

553 

465 

300 

443 

1,157 

1,123 

1,030 

1.077 

1,159 

1,033 

8o — J5 

635 

f.42 

559 

463 

471 

480 

1,315 

1,183 

1,227 

1,170 

1,025 

1,021 

35-40 

563 

521 

540 

536 

478 

453 

1,363 

1,300 

1,383 

1,169 

1,054 

1,000 

40—45 

588 

625 

666 

594 

717 

013 

1,277 

1,416 

1,393 

1,064 

1,222 

1,153 

45—50 , 

094 

503 

369 

764 

384 

569 

1,031 

1,040 

1,049 

967 

827 

908 

50—55 

703 

825 

881 

810 

952 

972 

829 

901 

994 

862 

959 

1,050 

55—60 

ft36 

552 

331 

1,007 

008 

570 

502 

431 

521 

570 

464 

528 

60 & over 

3,013 

3,312 

3,175 

3,404 

3,439 

4,033 

868 

993 

1,035 

899 

1,078 

1,217 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Insane, deaf-mute, blind and lepers per 100,000 of the total 
population of the same sex and age-group and females insane, deaf-mute, etc., per 1,000 
males insane, deaf-mute, etc., of the same age-group. 


Age-group 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of the total population of the same sex and 
age-group 

Number of females afflicted per 1,000 
males afflicted of the same age-group 

Insane 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

Insane. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Bhnd. 

Leper 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female. 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

AU ages 

49 

38 

81 

58 

T 8 

70 

58 

23 

717 

663 

854 

362 

0-5 

5 

t 

34 

25 

17 

10 

2 

1 

802 

772 

399 

733 

5—10 

23 

17 

9') 

69 

31 

19 

6 

4 

G46 


557 

596 

10 — 15 

33 

2(1 

105 

76 

37 

24 

12 

7 

706 

046 

572 

541 

13 — '20 

53 

.18 

102 

66 

43 

28 

34 

15 

772 

720 

095 

494 

20—25 

62 

39 

93 

61 

15 

29 

40 

IS 

690 

708 

715 

422 

2'— 30 

70 

.-.0 

82 

61 

44 

37 

75 

28 

639 

605 

753 

337 

30 — 35 

74 

58 

80 

59 

49 

44 

93 

37 

642 

60S 

739 

325 

35 — 40 . 

81 

72 

73 

57 

66 

70 

124 

50 

679 

600 

814 

310 

40 — 45 

SO 

75 

71 

58 

82 

93 

138 

,55 

715 

620 

863 

802 

45— .50 

70 

73 

75 

59 

135 

160 

1.55 

66 

817 

622 

941 

839 

50 — 55 

70 

74 

77 

60 

175 

208 

160 

73 

875 

646 

934 

376 

55 — 60 

67 

71 

81 

63 

S26 

378 

151 

70 

945 

695 

1,028 

411 

CO <fc over 

72 

68 

107 

74 

687 

746 

153 

03 

866 

630 

990 

376 




CHAPTER VIll 
Occupations 
Part I — ^Introductory 

246. The statistics shown. — ^The figures forming the basis of this chajjter 
are those shown in imperial tables X (Occupation by sexes) and XI 
(Occupation by selected castes). The necessity for economy has made it 
impossible to show figui’es corresponding to the three tables (Nos. XVIII 
to XX) prepared in 1921 and showing occupations subsidiary to agriculture, 
combined occupations, and occupations by religion. The same cause has 
prevented any use being made of particulars obtained by an innovation under 
wliich a return was made in the schedules showing the industry as apart 
from the occupation of all workers employed in organised industries. This 
column of the schedule was designed to provide information similar to that 
given as a result of a special enquiry in imperial table XXII of 1921. The 
figures for 1921 included only details of industrial establishments either 
registered under the Factories Aet or employing as many as ten persons. 
No such restriction was proposed on the present occasion and it was therefore 
intended to obtain details of all workers emploj^ed in organised industries 
irrespective of the size of the establishment employing them. The neces- 
sity for dispensing vdth this information is likely to prove a fruitful source 
of regret in view of the importance attaching to the existence of accurate 
statistics along these lines for electoral purposes and also for purposes of 
industrial welfare and control. The figures in the tables are supplemented 
by a number of subsidiary tables printed after this chapter and showing — 

I — the number of workers and non-working dependents in each 
occupational class, sub-class and order in every 10,000 of the total 
jDoiDulation vith percentages emploj^ed in and outside cities ; 

II — ^the distribution by dependence of 1,000 of the total population 
by districts with numbers per mille employed in each 
occupational sub-class ; 

III — ^the distribution of male and female workers with the ratio of 

females to males by occupational groups ; 

IV — ^the number of workers employed in each occupational group 

in 1931 compared with 1921 ; 

V — a distribution for selected caste or other groux:)s of 1,000 earners 
(jjrincipal occupation) by occux)ational sub-classes with the 
ratio of female to male earners in each sub-class ; 

VI — ^figures compiled from the returns of the Railways, the Irrigation, 
Telegraphs and Postal Departments in Bengal showing by 
grades the numbers employed on the 21st February ; and 

VII — ^figures of educated unemployed males by locality, class, age, 
period of unemployment and educational qualification. 

No attempt has been made on the present occasion to ascertain the number 
of dependents supported by those persons following each occnjiation. On 
the other hand, the figures previously shown for workers have been 
subdivided to show separately earners and working dependents. 

247. Source of the figures. — ^The information for imperial tables X and 
XI was compiled from columns 9, 10 and 11 of the schedule. The 
instructions for filling up these columns were as follows : — 

“ ColumTi 9 {earner or dependent). — ^Enter as earners persons who actually work or carry 
on business, whether personally or by means of servants ; or who live on rents, pension, etc. ; 
or who have a share in a coparcenary property or trade or financial concern and are supported 
or principally supported thereby. Enter all other persons as dependents. Women and 
children are ordinarily dependents even if they regularly work or assist the members of 
their family at their work ; but if they regularly get money or any kind of direct return for 
their work and thereby augment the family income, they are earners. 
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Colunvn 10 [ptinclpal occnjiution) — ^Enlor the iprincipal meana of livelihood of all earnera. 
Eliiter the r-xact occupation and avoid vague terms such as ‘ service ’ or * -writing ’ or ‘ labour h 
Ft)r f*xainp]e, in the case of labour, say -whether m the fields or m a coal mine or jute factory 
or cotton mill or lac factory or on earth--work etc. Enter as landlords those who have land 
hut lease it out and live on the rents in cash or kind and do not actually cultivate either them- 
.sel\x\s oi* servants or hired labourers and distmguish betw'een landlords of agricultural land 
and of houses or town property Enter as agticultural labouters those who cultivate land for 
hire in cash or kind Enter all other persons cultivating the land either with their o-wn hands 
or liy servants or hired labourers as cultivatots and distmguish between those who have either 
a tenure or a iicrmanent lease or occupancy right and those -who have no tenure or permanent 
interest If a person makes the articles he sells he should be entered as maker and seller thereof. 
Women anrl children -who -work at any occupation which helps to augment the family 
income and have been shown as earners in column 9 must be entered in column. 10 under that 
occupation Column 10 will be blank for persons entered as dependents in column 9. 

Column 11 {subsidiary occupation). — Enter here any occirpation -which earners pursue at 
any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. Thus, if a person bvea 
princiijally by his earmngs as a boatman but partly also by fishing, the word boatman wull be 
entered in column 10 scnAfishei man in column 11, If an earner has no additional occupation the 
column will lie left blank. If a person shown in column 9 as dependent has an occupation it 
will be shown iii column 11. Dependents who help to support the family by subsidiary work, 
e.g , a woman wdio helps in the fields as w'ell as doing house work, wid be shown in column 11.” 

248. Defiliitions and distinctions : earners and dependents. — It was 

perhaps in entering up these columns and column 12 for “ industries of 
which no use has been made, that the greatest difficulty was encountered. 
The first problem was to distinguish between earners and dependents ; and it 
was made more difficult by the fact that the simple distinction of 1921 into 
workers and dependents had been abandoned. The principal distinction 
was between those who do and those who do not work for some regular 
direct return either in money or in kind as a contribution towards the family 
income. Tliis is a clear distinction hut the performance of actual hand or 
brain work was not the only title to be recorded as earner and persons were 
also thus recorded who derive their income from rents or pensions or from 
shares in business concenis which yield them dividends or a share of the 
profits. A general presumption was made that women are dependents ; they 
were treated as working dependents if they merely assisted other members 
of the family at their work, and as earners only if they received money 
or some other direct return for their work. It was felt that that it would be 
at variance with general sentiment and actual fact to return all women as 
earners who had any income whatever from land or investments or shares 
in property or business in the direction of which they took no active part ; 
and in the case of females insistence was laid upon the provision that such 
income must contribute at least the main part of their support. Students 
and scholars also were presumed to be dependents even if they contributed 
to their school or university fees by private tuition or other work for pay. 
In both these cases as also in the case of dependents who assist the family 
in their work and thus contribute to its support without earning wages in 
cash or kind, the actual work done was entered as a subsidiary occupation 
in column 11, and has consequently been accounted for in the returns except 
111 the case of house-keeping. In this case it was considered that a similar 
return might reasonably be made for almost every female dependent in a 
household oyer a very early age and that the statistics would have been 
vitiated by including so large a number of women as working dependents. 
It ^ was therefore intended to exclude the entry for all except women whose 
principal occupation it is but the return for Burdwan Division show that 
this has uc>t been consistently done. The entity of subsidiary occupations in 
column 1 1 of the schedule thus included not only earners pursuing occupations 
subsidiary to the main occupation from which they derive the major 
portion of their income (shown in the table separately as earners, subsidiary 
occupation) hut also persons (shown as working dependents) ordinarily 
dep^ding upon other members of their family who yet work with their own 
lianas though they receive no direct wages in cash or kind, women with an 
independent title to property from which, however, they derive an income 
insuliicient to furnish the main or a considerable portion of their support 
and persons not yet adult undergoing courses of training, whose education 
IS not yet complete, but who assist in paying their own fees by tutoring or 
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Other work. The figures for earners include those wlio are temiDorarily out 
of employment, and in their case the occupation sliown is that last fol^o^^'od 
before they lost their employment. 

Th© “ ghdrjAit13i ”■ — The gharjamai caused the enumeratois 
a certain amount of uncertainty, but his record as “ earner or dependent ” 
was detei mined aueording as he did or did not aetuallv take some pai't in 
the work by which the family of his wife is supported." Where he actually 
assists in the work of the family it is clear that at least he is on the same 
footing as one of the family servants and was accordingly returned as earner. 
In parts of Bengal, however, this institution exists not only amongst the 
lower but also amongst the middle classes, and in many eases" the gharjcimai 
actually does not do a stroke of work and was consequently returned as a 
dependent. Such a return is apparently consistent with the tenets of Hindu 
law, since a judicial decision of the Calcutta High Court, reiving upon a text 
cited in the commentary of Sree KHshna on the Dayabhaga (chapter II, 
section 25), without laying down a rule records at least a semble that a 
gharjamai may be included in the term “ poor dependent declared by INlanii 
to he entitled to maintenance (Govind Rani Hasi VQ,r^us Radha Balla"v Das, 
Calcutta Weekly Notes XV — -205). 


250. Hindus of the “ mitakshara ” school. — A further difiiculty arose 
in the case of Hindus of the mitakshara school of law. Under the" defini- 
tion adopted for earners all male members of such joint families were 
entitled to be returned as earners, no matter what their age or the extent 

STATEMENT No. VHl- 1 . an 

Mitakshara mala aarnsr. by groups. condnT of 'f M*" 

For descnijtion of grotips aeo su.baid.iary tables m tbis chapter. r, - ^ ^ t 

M... earner.. Male eanrer,. ^USmeSS Or joint Icarbur. 

• — / — " — ^ I WO alternatives sug- 

Qroup No Total. u«d(ii Group No Total, under Group No Total, under gCSted tliemSelveS fOP 

A..., ceps ,.. 6 S 01 1 1 « IS avoi^ng the anomaly 

I 024 134 Si 0 1^6 . w^hich would be thus 

5 1,423 137 J 4 130 179 lb iutroduced into the 

? 4 io 2 :l 7 III 4 ' returns in comparison 

le 49 . .g 13| . wdth persons of other 

21 6 .. i{}| 3 O 158 .. religions or governed by 

27 0 109 100 5 161 5 . Other schools of Hindu 

44 2 ,H 28 43 188 103 69 '6 laW’’. Tile flTSt WOuM 

4jA 7 SO-* i«o 2 have been to modify the 

34 20 . 11^, 9 f 0 168 ^9 ^ definition of earners in 

60 iif^ 432 31 170 1 the cRse of these persons 

00 “i 118 22 1 174 oo and to prescribe that 

G •; 125 32 'i 177 i ’ Hindus governed by the 

0 ^ ®5li 127 ^^4 181 2 ' mitakshara school should 

II ^ ^ ' not be entered as earners, 

72 1 1..0 ,4 8 183 X , , , , .. 

73 3 . 131 46 5 184 1 . evcn whcn they had a 

73 10 4 134 233 30 185 33 . .-,1 j. . t 

78 16 2 135 24 . 180 30 title to DC SO entered 

81 33 130 2 .. 187 1,026 53 j i -j.- 

82 121 6 1 S 8 2 . 188 17 0 Under the definition 

is 06 '8 141 “i 190 adopted in as much 

12 ^ ill •'lioa ® they were full-blown 

participants in the 

family property or business, unless they actually took some effective 
part in the management of the business or worked with theii* owti hands 
either in the business itself or for wages outside. It was, howrever, thought 
simpler and likely to cause less confusion to the enumerating agenej^ to 
provide merely for an entry of mitakshara in the ease of male earners governed 
by this school and to make an adjustment in the number of earners returned 
in order to remove the anomaly pointed out above. The actual figures 
shown in the tables give the number of earners excluding those governed 
by the mitakshara school who were under the age of 17 years when the census 
was taken. The results of this exclusion cannot be represented as being 
entirely happy. The age 17 was chosen as being that at which members 

35 
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of the communities i>rincipally govei-ned hy this school would ordinarily 
begin to take effective part in the management of the joint family business. 
It was tlie age adopted in the industrial enquiry, by which to determine 
wlicther workers were adult or immature. It may perhaps be conceded 
that 2 >ersons beiow this age who should have been retained as earners because 
those members of the family through whom they directly inherit their title 
are all dead, would be balanced by those included in the total and over 17 
years of age who had not yet begun to take an effective part in the family 


STATEMENT No. VIII-2. 

Mitak$hara male earners aged less than 17 years, district distribution by groups. 

For (le&cnptioii ot groujis hee subsidiary tables iii this chapter. 


Gioip BTo. IJi'tnut oi 


All groups ALL DISTHIUTS 

1 ALL DISTHICTS 

Sunlit an 
Midiiaporc 
Houglily 
Murshtdabad 
Xhulna 

4 SuTilv an 

5 ALL DISTRICTS 

Burdwan 

Midnapore 

Hooghl> 

24-Pargaiias 

Calcutta 

Xadia 

Mur=?hidaliad 

Xhulna 

e ALL DISTRICTS 

Hidnapore 
24-Farganas 

7 ALL DISTRICTS 

‘BuTd\ran 
aiiduapore 
Hoogluy 
S4-Parganas 
J(.3Soro 

IS Hooglily 

23 Jesaoro 

44 ALL DISTRICTS 

Hooghly 
24>PaTgaiias 
Khulna 

i4A ALL DISTRICTS 

Hooghly 
24-Pargana5 
Khulna 

o9 Burdvs an 

04 ALL DISTDICTS 

24-Parganas 
Kadia 
Jessore 
Khulna 

73 24-Parganas 

7S Murshidabad 


1,066 

134 


102 

lOG 


111 

112 


11.1 

113 


11 7 A 

118 
125 
120 


Distrwt or state. 


Male 
eameis 
under 17 


ALL DISTRICTS 


ALL DISTRICTS 


ALL DISTRICTS 
24-Parganas 
Murshidabad 
Kadia 

ALL DISTRICTS 
Jessore 
Khulna 

ALL DISTRICTS 
24-Paxganas 
Calcutta 
Jessore 
Burdwan 

ALL DISTRICTS 
Kadia 
Jessore 
Hooghly 

ALL DISTRICTS 
24-Paiganas 
Mursludabad 
Khulna 
Murshidabad 

ALL DISTRICTS 
24-PaTganas 
Calcutta 
Murshidabad 
Jessore 
Khulna 
Rajshahi 
Calcutta 
24-Parganas 
Kadia 

ALL DISTRICTS 


Its 

150 


131 

137 

3G3 

loC 

169 


188 

189 


District or state 


ALL DISTRICTS 


Male 
earners 
under 17 


ALL DISTRICTS 
- Hooglily 
24-Parganas 
Nadia 

ALL DISTRICTS 
Burdwan 
Hooghly 
24-Parganas 
Calcutta 
Murshidabad 
Khulna 

Murshidabad 
ALL DISTRICTS 

Hooghly 
Calcutta 
Hooghly 
Burdwan 
24-ParganaB 
Burdwan 
24-Fargana5 
ALL DISTRICTS 
Burdwan 
Hooghly 
24-Farganas 
Calcutta 
Jessore 
Khulna 
Hooghly 

ALL DISTRICTS 

Burdwan 

Midnapore 

24-ParganaB 

Calcutta 

Murshidabad 

ALL DISTRICTS 


business. On the other hand such occupations as those for instance in groups 
153 to 175 or 186 and 187 do not seem to lend themselves to joint family 
management and a very large proportion, if not almost the whole of those 
persons even under the age of 17 who were returned as earners in these groups, 
must have been effective earners and entitled under any consideration to 
be recorded as such. The effect upon the statistics of this discrepancy is 
not, however, of any considerable extent ; and the figures given in 
statements hTos. VIII-1 and VIII-2 above show for each occupational group 
concerned the numbers returned as earners but excluded from the 
published figures by virtue of being immature members of mitahsjiara joint 
families. A reasonably accurate adjustment of the figures can be made 
by the use of these statements in the groups in which it is felt that the 
omission of these persons is hardly justified by the circumstances. 

251, Principal and subsidiary occupations. — ^In many cases enumerators 
experienced oi* professed to find difficulty in deciding which was the 
the piincipal and which was the subsidiai^ occupation of earners. The 
principle laid down was that, of two or more occupations that should be 
entered as principal from wliich the largest ]^roportion of the income was 
derived by the individual concerned. Where ruore than one occupation 
was followed it was laid down that only the more important should be given. 
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except in the case of Tripura State where it was desired by the state 
authorities to have some figures of the relative imiDortance of plough and 
jhum cultivation as principal and subsidiaiw occupations. 

252. Indefinite returns. — The difficulty of obtaining accurate and 
detailed returns of occupation is very great. Tlie instructions laid down 
that general and indefinite descriptions of occupation should not be given, 
but common usage in Bengal, perhaps in consonance with some innate 
preference for the most comprehensive and least definite term possible, 
sanctions the use of the most general teims in desciibing occupation. It was 
impossible to exclude returns such as “ service " {chakuri), meaning any 
clerical occui3ation whatever and “ labour* ” {nnajuri) vdthout specification 
of the employment. The classification scheme adopted provided for 
insufficiently described occupations a special sub-class (No. XI) divided into 
four groups. Actually the total number of persons under tliis indefinite 
or residuary sub-class amounted in British Tenitory to 622,638 or 4 -3 
per cent, of the total workers in Bengal compared Avith 459,623 or 2 -8 per 
cent, in 1921. The increase in the figures under this sub-class is mainly 
due to labourers and workmen who numbered 402,818 coinx^ared vdth 
276,849 in 1921. It is not at all unlikely that a very large proportion 
of these could not be more specifically described ;• but under the instructions 
issued they should have been returned in accordance with the labour they 
were performing on the day on which the census was taken. The 
insufficiently precise returns obtained from manufacturers, businessmen and 
contractors and from mechanics, othervdse unsiDecified, were actually 
less on the present occasion than in 1921. Insufficiently described clerical 
occupations were returned by 203,993 persons, against 163,415 in 1921, 
and it is interesting that 8,134 of these were females compared with 3,455 
at the last census. 

253. Scheme of classification. — ^The scheme of classification adopted 
is briefly described in the title page to imperial table X and differs in minor 
respects only from that of 1921. The j)rincipal changes from the scheme 
of 1921 were thus summarised by the Census Commissioner : 

“ A certain number of changes should be noted from the classihcation laid down at last 
census. Thus persons employed in pubHc entertainment appeared in order IS, group 101, at 
last census hut are classified now in order 49, group 183 ; saddle-cloth makers have been 
transferred from leather work to embroidery and saddle-cloth sellers in means of transport 
(1) to trade in textiles ; witches and wizards have been moved up from sub-class XII. Un- 
productive to sub-class VIII, professions and hberal arts (group 181) where they are at least 
as smtably kennelled as astrologers and mediums ; grasshopper sellers”, classified last time 
under “ trade of other sorts”, will now appear under “ trade in food-stufis Some groups 
have been amalgamated, as in the case of biding trades, while others have been split up, e.g., 
production and trade in tobacco, opium and hemp [as well as groups under ordmary cultiva- 
tion] Indeed, owdng to the re-arrangement of sub-class II one order has disappeared so that 
there are now only 56 instead of 56 and from order 3 onwards the numbering does not tally 
with that of 1921.” 

The actual groups are not here reproduced but are conveniently given in 
full in imperial table X. The more important principles upon which the 
classification of occupational returns has been made under the various groups 
were prescribed by the Census Commissioner and are briefly as follows : — 

“ (1) Where a person both makes and sells he is classed as a ‘ maker On the same 
principle, when a person extracts some substance, such as saltpetre, sulphur, carbonate of 
soda, etc., from the ground and also refines it, he is shown in sub- class H — ^Exploitation of 
minerals, and not in sub-class III — ^Industry. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main categories — 

(fl,) those where the occupation is classified according to the material worked in, and 
(6) those where it is classified according to the use which it serves. 

As a general rule the first category is reserved for the manufacture or sale of ^ioles the use 
of which is not finally determined, but it also includes specified articles for which there^ is no 
appropriate head in the second category. For example, while shoemakers are included in the 
second category (order 12, group 82), the makers of waterbags, saddlery, leather portmanteaux 
and the hke are included in the first category (order 6, group 61). 
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III a few (-a'^es rtceuxjatiuiis have been clasbcd according to the material worked in, even 
timuifJi eerttsin articles made of it are sjiecified, because the material used is more character- 
i-stie (»f tile oeeupalKui than the article made Thus makers of palm-leaf fans have been shown 
in groii]) liither than group IMh Makers of bamlioo screens leaf plates, etc , have also been 
shown ui group ofi. 

{‘A} Pei.-en'i emjjloved in railway carnage factories have been shown in group 112 instead 
uf under f»rdei 1,1. hf^cuiise these factories in India are ahvavs tvorked direct by the railw^ays 
The nianufacture and rcxiair of railway trucks and carnages is an integral part of the opera- 
iiriiis of the lailway authorities. The principle on which the classification is made is analogous 
to that folh>wt‘d in tlie case of makers and sellers or diggers and refiners 

(J) Oil the other liand, railway' police and railw'aj’' doctors are classified in groups 157 
and Ifib resxjcctn'ely. because the jinmary duty of persons thus employed is, in the one case 
tht* x>i‘^‘^'^‘*^tion and detection of eiime, and in the other the healing of disease. The fact that 
their x^ay is derived from the railway is merely an mcident, and dees not affect the character 
of the oceiipation 

As a general ride it niav be said that wherever a man’s xiersonal occupation is one which 
involves .special training, e g that of a doctor, engineer, surveyor, etc , he is classed under 
the Iiead le.'served for tliat occupation Exceptions have been made, however, in cases w'here 
the work in which he is eiuxiloyed invoK'cs further specialization For this reason a marine 
engineer is clas.-^cd in groiixi 102 and a river surveyor in group 103 Officers of Government 
whose oecux)atioii ]s covered bi' .‘^ome other grouxi (e g., doctors, clergymen, professors, postal, 
forest, settlement and railway officers and other establishments, etc.) will be included in that 
group and not under group 159 Government peons and chaprasis other than those in the 
abovemeiitioned establishments wfill be mcluded under this group and not in group 111.” 

254. Measures to adopt uniformity of classification. — The particular 
difficulties encountered in making the returns of agricultural occupations in 
Bengal fit into a scheme of classification devised to be analogous with that 
adopted in European and other countries are noted briefly in a later para- 
graph. Uniformity of classification throughout the whole of India was 
secured hy the issue of a detailed classification list by the Census Commissioner. 
This was compared with lists maintained in Bengal from census to census 
giving the actual vernacular returns in the schedules on various occasions. 
To these returns the correct group number was allocated before the lists 
\vx*re circulated for use in sorting offices. During slij^-copying and sorting 
any attemjit at classification on the part of the slip-copyists or sorters was 
forbidden, and when the sorters had copied out the returns found exactly 
as given in the vernacular and had entered them upon the sorters’ tickets, 
the tickets were serntinised by squads specially trained in the classification 
scheme and the correct classification was entered by them in red on the 
tickets. The returns were then combined under the correct occupational 
gronjis, the tickets Avere re-AATitten and compilation Avas made from these 
re-Avritteii tickets. 


Part II — General figures of dependence and occupation 

255. Dependence by districts. — ^In the province of Bengal out of a total 
Ijo^mlation of 50,114,002 only 14,414,422 are workers and the remainder 
amounting to 35,699,580 are non-working dependents. In the Bengal states, 
similarly, out of 973,330 persons as many as 689,850 are non-AVorking 
dependents and only 283,486 are workers. Of the Avorkers 663,837 in 
Briti.*^!! Territory and 22,455 in Bengal states are working dependents. The 
proportions for the AAffiole of Bengal are in every 1,000 of the population 288 
AA’orkers (of whom 13 are working dependents) and the remainder dependents. 
In Sik kim the proportions are very much higher and there are 667 Avorkers 
in eA;^ery 1,000 of the total population of Avhom only 17 were returned as 
Avorking dependents. The distribution by -dependence is given in subsidiary 
table II in which, hoAA^ever, there is no distribution by sexes. Diagram 

VIII- 1 contains and illustrates a statement showing the distribution by 
sexes of 1,000 of the total population of each district and state according to 
dependence. The districts and states are arranged approximately according 
to the proportion of earners in the total population, but Darjeeling and 
Murshidabad appear out of place. Sikkim has a larger number of earners 
and AAwkiiig dependents than any area in Bengal and the sex distribution 
amongst the earnei*s is very much nearer parity than is found elsewhere, 
since in every 1,000 of the population there are in Sikkim 343 males and 
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307 females returned as earners. In Calcutta the number of males returned 
as earners in each 1,000 is higher still and amounts to 409 but the number 
of females is scarcely one-twelfth the number of males and Calcutta supports 
a very much larger number of non-working dependents. The proportion 


DIAGRAM No. VIIM. 


Distribution by sexes of 1,000 of the total population of each district and state as earners, working dependents and non-working 

dependents, 1031. 
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returned as earners is smallest in Eastern Bengal and in the Tripm'a State. 
It is as low as 173 males and 11 females in every 1,000 in Noaldiali where 
no more than two persons in every 1,000 w^ere returned as working dependents 
and where every worker of whatever sex maintains on an average more than 
four dependents who are not returned as contributing their work in his 
assistance. Murshidabad is the median of all the areas shown with 291 
workers of both sexes compared with the average for the whole of Bengal 
of 288. Two other features of this statement are of interest. One is the 
comparatively large number of female working dependents in Bankura, 
Hooghly, Birblium, Burdwan, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Tripura State 
and Midnapore, the only districts in which the proportions run into tw^o figures. 
The other is the relatively large number of non- working male dependents 
in Chittagong, Tripura State, Chittagong HiU Tracts, Tippera, Mjunensingh 
and Noakhah, in aU of which Diore than 30 per cent, of the population consists 
of males not returned as working. There are nearly three times as many 
female earners in every 1,000 of the population in Sikkim as in Birhhum, 
Darjeeling or Jalpaiguri, the three districts with the highest proportion in 
Bengal and well over 30 times as many as in Khulna, where there are only 
10 females in every 1,000 of the population who are earners and where there 
are no more than 1 of both sexes returned as working dependents. 
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256. General distribution of occupations. — ^Diagram No. VIII-2 includes 
and illustrates a statement slio^ving the numbers returned as being occupied 
ill each sub-class compared with numbers occupied in a number of principal 
< jccupational gi’oiips. These figures include as workers the numbers of 
convicted prisoners in jail undergoing rigorous imprisonment who are shown 
as working dependents in the body of table X, both parts, but excluded in 
other estimates of the total number of workers. Pasture amd agriculture 
with fishing and hunting are the occupations of more than two-thirds of the 
workers of the province and 99 in every 147 of the workers are actually 
engaged in cultivation of some kind. Industries, trade and domestic service 
are the most pojnilai- employments after agriculture. Almost five in every 
100 workers are employed in domestic service and out of 941,000 engaged 
in trade 509,000 are occupied in trade in food-stutfs. 


257. General variations in figures for dependence, 1921-1931. — The 

figures for which a summarj" is included in diagram No. VIII-2 are given in 


full ill subsidiary 
table IV where a 
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tion in the number of workers emplo^^ed. The explanation almost certainly 
is to be sought partly in the change in the particulars recorded on 
the present occasion when the figures for workers were distributed 
amongst earners and working dependents. A full account has already been 
given of the distinction drawn, but it was reported in more than one district 
that very great difficulty was experienced in making the enumerators 
understand the circumstances in 'which a person recorded as a dependent in 
one column of the schedule might be entered in any column at all as having 
an occupation. ^ This was a departure from the procedure on previous 
occasions and evidently left the enumerators in some oases bewildered. This 
explanation of the decrease in the total number of earners is entirely consistent 
with the fact that it is just in those occupational categories in which working 
dependents are expected to exist either not at all or in the smallest proportion, 
that an increase has-been recorded. By far the greater part of the decrease 
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occurs in sub-class I including the occupations of pasture and agriculture, 
fishing and hunting, and amongst these particularly in pasture and 
agriculture ; it is here pre-eminently that a worker relies "upon the assistance 
of his family, and it is very probable that here the numbers show a decrease 
because persons who have previously been recorded as “ workers in virtue 
of the help they give in the family cultivation, etc., have in many instances 
on the present occasion been rightly returned as “ dependents ’’ but have 
escaped return as following a subsidiary occupation, the method adopted 
to secure their inclusion as workers whilst differentiating them from those 
who work for some specific return in cash or kind. The figures for earners 
may be taken in general as being reasonably accurate, but it is probably 
correct to say that those for working dependents err very considerably on the 
side of a deficit. On the other hand there has been some omission for which 
this explanation does not account. A comparison between subsidiary table 
VI and imperial table X shows that a number of workers included in 
subsidiary table VI cannot be accounted for in the table of occupations. 
This discrepancy, however, is less than might appear at first sight, because 
subsidiary table VI includes under the same category persons shown under 
the scheme of classification explained at the end of part I of this chapter in 
more than one group or order in the table. The returns in imperial table 
XI however also display certain inconsistencies. There are for instance 
more Barui females engaged in their traditional occupation as earners, 
principal occupation, and more of both sexes who follow it as a subsidiary 
occupation than the total of those shown under group 13, 23«^^-vine cultivators, 
in table X. Similarly there are more Napit female earners following their 
traditional trade as principal occupation and more males following it 
as subsidiary than the total numbers under these heads in group 186, barbers, 
hairdressers and wig-makers. 

258. General variation in occupational sub-classes, 1921-1931. — For 

the occupational sub-classes a comparison with 1921 is afforded in statement 
No. VIII-3 illustrated in diagram No. VHI-3 overleaf. Tliis statement and 


STATEMENT No. VIII-3. 

Distribution of workers (earners and working dependents) of each sex by occupational sub-classes, 1931 and 1921. 
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the diagram illustrating it refer to British districts in Bengal only and include 
amongst workers those persons imdergoing hard labour in jails. The figures 
are given by sexes and two proportionate distributions are given ; one 
showing the percentage of all persons occupied who are engaged in each of 
the twelve occupational sub -classes ; and another showing in each occupational 
sub-class the proportion employed who are respectively males and females. 
The relative order of the occupational sub-classes in each year is less 
disturbed than might have been expected from the inconsistencies introduced 
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into tlie returns o^ving to the circnmstanoes mentioned in the last paragraph. 
As v'as to be expected sub-classes VLI, VTII, IX, X and XI are now shown 
to ein})it>y each a larger percentage of the total workers in the province than 
in 1921. 'whilst the proportions arc smaller in every other sub-class with the 
exce]>tiou of iniblic force (VI) winch is tlie same and trade (V) which shows 
an increase. In the order of numbers employed however the occupational 

DIAGRAM No. VIII-3. 

Distribution of workers (earners and working dependents) by occupational sub-classes, 1921 

and 1931. 
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sub-classes still show generally the same disposition. More, however, are now 
employed as domestic servants than those returned under insufficiently 
described occupations ; the professions and liberal arts employ more persons 
now than transport or unproductive occupations ; and the exploitation of 
minerals now' finds employment for more people than only private means 
though it ivas a larger employer than either public force or public 
administration in 1921. Otherwise the general order according to the 
number of persons employed is the same as it was a decade ago. 

259. General proportions of female workers in occupational sub-classes. — 

A large i)roportion of domestic servants is naturally women but in 1921 there 
were almost three males returned in this sub-class to every female, whereas 
oil the present occasion the females outnumber the males. Amongst the 
unproductive workers, mainly beggars, vagrants and prostitutes, the 
proportion of females in 1921 was 55 per cent, but has been reduced to 60 
per cent, on the present occasion. This decrease has been brought about 
paitly by an increase in the male population in jails and partly by a very 
much larger decrease amongst females in the numbers returned as vagrants, 
beggars and prostitutes. Women, both in 1921 and 1931, contribute over 
40 per cent, of the total number employed in the extraction of minerals. 
In other siib-classea women contidbute a considerable proportion of those 
returned, as workers only amongst persons living on their income (where 
the proportion is now IS per cent, compared with 26 per cent, in 1921) and 
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ill trade (where their proportion is now 16 per cent, compared with 18 
retm’iied as workers in 1921). In addition a comparatively large number 
(12 per cent, in 1921 and 10 per cent, on the present occasion) were females 
amongst those who returned themselves under insufficiently described 
occupations. 


260, Proportion of workers in cities. — The percentage of workers 
recorded in cities and outside cities is indicated in subsidiary table I. 
Only in the case of x^ersons living on their income do more than half of those 
returned in any occupational sub-class live in cities. Very nearly half of 
those engaged in public administration however are also to be found in 
cities ; and it is in cities that 29 per cent, of those persons also reside wdio 
returned themselves under insufficiently described occupations. All tliese 
categories, however, in , the aggregate employ a comparatively small 
proportion of the total workers in Bengal and of the whole only 5 cent, 
are found in cities. It is natural that a larger proportion of the population 
of cities are workers than of those residing elsewhere and the cities in 
Bengal, in which are concentrated 5 per cent, of the workers, account for 
only 3 per cent, of the total population. In Calcutta, for instance, the 
number of non-working dependents in every thousand of the population is 
less than in any other part of Bengal. The same conditions, however, do 
not ax)ply in the cities of Howrah and Dacca, where 64 and 73 i^er cent. of 
the population respectively are non-working dependents. Even so, 
however, in Howrah the prox)ortion of workers is well above the average 
for Bengal (288). 

STATEMENT No. VIII-4. 


Occupational distribution by divisions, 1931. 
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261. General occupational distrtliution by divisions. — ^The general 
occupational distribution of the population by divisions is illustrated in 
diagram No, VIII-4 overleaf. OccuxDational groups for this diagram have 
been combined rather differently than in the tables and they agree in general 
with the grouping adopted for a similar comparison in paragraph 223 of 
the rejjort of 1921. Diagram No. VIII-4 can thus be compared with diagram 
No. 101 in that paragi*aph. In diagram No. VIII-4, however, the 
proportions engaged in pasture and agriculture are indicated without the 
addition of those engaged in fishing and hunting but transport as well as 
mines has been combined with industry. The diagram illustrates subsidiary 
table II and also statement No. VIII-4 above. Bajshahi and Dacca Divisions 
36 
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contribute tlie largest number of persons engaged in pasture and agriculture. 
But in the Chittagong Division as well as in these two the proportion engaged 
is more than three-fourths of the total number of workers in all occupations. 
Even in the Presidency Division, however, where industries including mines 
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who also have some subsidiary form of occupation. These are shoAvn by 
reversed hatchings on the left of the columns showing the principal 
occupation. In the whole of Bengal only 2 -4 per cent, of the population 
has any subsidiary occupation. The proportion is highest (3*9 per cent.) 
in the Burdwan Division where there are also the largest proportion of 
workers and it decreases roughly in the same manner as the proportion of 
total woi'kers with the exception that a larger proportion in Bajsiialii and 
Chittagong have subsidiary occupations than in the Presidency and Dacca 
Divisions, respectively. Pasture and agriculture are here again the principal 
subsidiary occupations. The average number of workers who have some 
form of agriculture as a subsidiary occupation is nearly 5 per cent, throughout 
the whole province. It is higher in the Chittagong Division but the variation 
between the divisions is no greater than 1 *8 per cent. In the Bajshahi and 
Chittagong Divisions less and in the Dacca Division scarcely more than 20 
per cent, of the total workers have no concern with agricultm’e either as a 
principal or as a subsidiary means of livelihood ; and even in the Presidency 
Division as many as 60 per cent, of the total number of workers rely principally 
or in part upon pasture and agriculture. As many as I per cent, of the 
total number of workers look as a subsidiary means of livehhood to industries 
including mines and transport in the Burdwan, Presidency and Chittagong 
Divisions and to trade and commerce in the Burdwan, Presidency, Bajshahi 
and Chittagong Divisions : but except in Burdwan, where other occupations, 
principally domestic service and occupations insufficiently described, form 
a subsidiary means of livelihood for as many as 2 per cent, of the workers, 
no other occupation of those illustrated attracts as many as 1 per cent, of 
the workers as a subsidiary occupation. 

262. General occupational distribution by districts. — ^Figures somewhat 
similar to those above discussed are shown for districts in statement 
No, VIII-5 illustrated by diagram No. VIII-5. Here the grouping of occupations 

STATEMENT No. VIII-6. 

Distribution by main occupational categories of (A) workers (i.e., earners, principal occupation and working 
dependents) and (B) workers with a subsidiary occupation in each district and state, 1931. 
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5,081 

2,059 

873 

Kajshahi 

34.'). 554 

32,188 

14,095 

9,900 

39 473 

31,355 

7,384 

4.835 

3,250 

4,534 

Dina] pur 

430,115 

23,575 

20.009 

8,533 

48,554 

20,160 

8,482 

4,157 

2,143 

4,284 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeelins 

362,322 

15,944 

12,564 

6,172 

18,323 

10,754 

2,023 

1,404 

S91 

2.233 

93,407 

6,707 

6,400 

2,859 

14,716 

2,311 

300 

243 

60 

678 

Itangpur 

,')50,231 

37,821 

26,037 

12,029 

41,057 

54,949 

3,138 

0,183 

3,219 

5,092 

Bogra 

277,703 

24,380 

11,097 

6,672 

19,436 

27,962 

5,421 

4,111 

1,823 

3,343 

Pabna 

260,587 

43,810 

23,910 

8,796 

33,816 

19,413 

3,713 

3,090 

1,303 

1,3,51 

Malda 

214,218 

32,035 

33,130 

6,326 

24,914 

14,333 

2,954 

7,069 

870 

1,057 

Dacca 

549,323 

83,026 

T9,S33 

26,475 

71,526 

44,051 

6,663 

7,303 

2,436 

4,275 

Mymensmgh 

S84,063 

64,254 

70,475 

26,696 

104,820 

45,730 

7,207 

9,281 

3,215 

15,010 

Earidpur 

459,715 

47,993 

36 079 

14.115 

34.705 

20,177 

3,292 

2,903 

1,817 

3,488 

Bakargan] 

507,460 

33,990 

50,100 

23,706 

31,939 

28,953 

5,60 ,> 

4,789 

2,850 

1,176 

Tippera 

531,434 

33,726 

37,029 

17,727 

32,239 

24,749 

5,219 

7,890 

3 326 

1,444 

KoSchaU 

242,223 

25,508 

14,797 

15,263 

19,457 

2,1,007 

3,114 

3.499 

2,540 

1,755 

Chittagong 

221.829 

52,481 

30,729 

17,888 

40.9S4 

25.399 

5,739 

4,460 

2,453 

3,189 

Clilttagong Hill Tract«* 

57.804 

1,916 

2,052 

540 

2,153 

2,096 

214 

1,916 

78 

142 

Cooeh Behar 

143,430 

S,S66 

0,793 

3,927 

10,820 

3,815 

1,036 

2,037 

1,727 

720 

Tnpura State 

88,262 

8,521 

3,163 

1,935 

5,201 

8,926 

188 

346 

all 

219 

Sikkim 

69,810 

965 

882 

253 

1.321 

2,091 

464 

04 

262 

670 


is explained in the headings to both the statement and the diagram. Hunters 
and fishers are included with agriculturists and herdsmen ; industries 
including mines and transport are again grouped together ; trade and 
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commerce and the professions and public service are again shown in two 
combinations. The only difference, therefore, between the grouping adopted 
for this and for the previous statement is the inclusion amongst agriculturists 
of fishers and huntsmen shown amongst other occupations in diagram 
No. ^TII-4 and the statement on which it is based. In diagram No. VIII-6 

DIAGRAM No. Vlil-5. 

Numbers and distribution by principat occupational categories of workers (earners and working dependents) and (inset) of those 
having a subsidiary occupation by districts. 

— The mg are the debeniJtiOMb of the eatigorn ^ bho\^n — 

^ub-^labS I — Exploitation of animals and it gelation 

Sub-< Iabses Il-IV — Exploitation or minerals, iiidustiy and ti.iiispuit 

Sub-clasa V — Trade and commerce 

.‘'Uh-elas'-usi VI- VII — Piihhi' force and adiiiuiibtiatiou and the profesbnms .aid libeial arts 


Total workera - thoos&nda 0 
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the c^tricts are arranged in the order of their total workers, on the one hand, 
and in the order of their earners having a subsidiary occupation, on the other. 
M5rmensingh, the largest district, supplies also the largest number of 
workers, but the different proportion of workers in each district, to which 
reference has already been made, results in the remaining districts appearing 
m a very different order from the order of their total population. The actual 
figures given in the statement can be conveniently read with and interpreted 
by the percentage figures given in subsidiary table II. With the exception 
of Calcutta and Howrah in every district, even where as in the 24-Parganas, 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah, industries including mines and transport 
occupy a large number of workers, pasture and agriculture with fishing and 
hunting are the occupations of the majority of the population. Trade and 
^mmerce employ considerable numbers only in Calcutta, 24:-Parganas, 
Dacca and Mymensmgh. In no other district except Calcutta, where 48 
per of the population are employed in public service or in the professions 
and liberal arts, does the number thus employed reach I per cent, of the 
popimtion except in Hooghly and on the average in the whole of the 
province only 9 persons in every 1,000 of the population are engaged in 
these occupations. 


DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONS. 
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263. General distribution of subsidiary occupations. — In every district 
except Calcutta agriculture sujiplies a greater proiiortioii of the population with 
a subsidiary means of livelihood than any other category of occupations; 
and except in the districts of Burdwan and Rajdiahi divisions, where a 
certain proportion of the poi)ulation turn to industry and transport and to 
domestic service as a subsidiary means of livelihood, trade is the only 
occux3ation attracting any considerable proi^ortion of the population as an 
auxiliary source of income. A greater ^Droportion of the poj>ulation follows 
this occupation in addition to their principal employment in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, but the actual numbers are so small that they cannot be represented 
in the graph included in diagram No. VJIl-5. Elsewhere between 4 and 5 
persons in every 1,000 adopt some form or other of trade as a subsidiary means 
of livelihood in Birbhum, Bankura, Hooghly, Murshidabad, Jessore and 
Bogra districts. The numbers of workers with a subsidiaiy occux:)ation are 
naturally to some extent controlled by the total number of workers : but the 
proportions of workers adopting some subsidiary occupation varies 
considerably. Scarcely 1 in 90 workers in Calcutta has aiij' subsidiary means 
of livelihood but on the other hand in Rajshahi very little less than 1 in every 
8 has some form of subsidiary occupation and similar proportions are in Bogra 
1 in 7, in Noakhali 1 in 8, in Tippera 1 in 15 and in Bakarganj 1 in 17. In 
the whole of Bengal there are more than 18 earners without any subsidiary 
occupation for every 1 with. On the average in Western Bengal the propor- 
tion of tvorkers with a subsidiary occui:)ation is highest, being about 1 in 
every 15, but in the Presidency Division it is as low as 1 in about every 25. 


Part III. — ^Detailed figures of occupations 

264. Class A : Production of raw materials. — The xiroduction of raw 
materials is the first class in the occupational classification. It provides 
occupation for 10,131,227 persons compared with 12,156,549 in 1921. It 
comprises sub-classes I — Exploitation of animals and vegetation and II — 
Exploitation of minerals. Sub-class I employs 10,088,153 x^^rsons as well as 
providing subsidiary means of livelihood for 724,262 more. It provided 
employment for 12,089,218 in 1921. 

265. Order 1 : Pasture and agriculture. — Pasture and agriculture give 
employment to 9,895,728 persons in Bengal, a number representing 1,937 in 
every 10,000 of the total population amongst whom 1,855 per 10,000 or a 
total of 9,477,076 are employed in ordinary cultivation. In addition to those 
persons who x^nrsue pasture and agriculture as their ]>rincipal occupation there 
are 697,656 who turn to it as a subsidiary means of livelihood and of these 
ordinary cultivation is followed bj^ 674,718. In the total poxmlation there 
are 2,878 x^ersons in every 10,000 who are workers, and pasture and agricultime 
consecxuently forms either the princix)al or subsidiary means of livelihood for 
2,074 or nearly three-quarters of them. There were 11,907,784 persons 
employed under this order in 1921. 

266. Difficulties in the classification of agricultural occupations: land- 
lords, owners and tenants. — Attention has been drawn in previous reports to the 
difficulty of fitting conditions in Bengal readily into the scheme of classification 
adopted for agricultural occupations and this has been accentuated by the 
modifications witliin this sub-elass introduced at the present census. In 
Bengal the agriculturist of any class, if asked what is his occupation, will 
immediately reply by stating his status in the system of land tenure current 
in the province and will describe himself as a rayai, palniclnr, talukdar, etc. 
It has never been possible to use these returns in the census schedules for two 
reasons, first because the actual terms used connote a different status in 
different parts of the province, and secondly because they convey no definite 
indication of the actual work oi’ occupation followed by the individual 
concerned. On previous occasions and particularly in 1921 attention was 
concentrated upon the distinction between those who live on the rent of land 
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and those who live by cultivating land for which they pay rent. It was 
possible by the use of comparatively simple conventional terms to preserve 
the distinction required. The enurnerators were instructed to return as a 
rent-laker persons who let out their land, and as a tenant or reni-^ayer persons 
who paid rent for land which they cultivated ; but on the present occasion 
the uitroduction of a distinction between cultivating owners and cultivating 
tenants has added a further difficulty. The primary distinction in the 
classification is between non-cultivators deriving income from agricultural 
land, cultivators of land permanently under cultivation and cultivators of 
jhum, taungya and other shifting areas. The last division is new but presents 
no difficulties in Bengal and such cultivation is restricted to areas like the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Darjeeling and the Tripura State. The distinction 
between rent-receivers and cultivating rent-payers is not indeed readily 
api)areiit from the terms ordinarily in common use but can be secured by the 
use of fairly simple conventional terms. Those used in 1921 were hisJiay 
hliogi and praja and although the word praja is liable to the criticism that in 
many parts of Bengal it is used in a distinctively technical sense in connection 
with the Bengal Tenancy Act, probably no better terms can be devised if this 
is the only distinction required. On the jiresent occasion also the word bishay 
bhogi w’as retained to indicate persons living on the rent of land and shown 
in group 1 as non-cultivating proi^rietors taking rent in money or kind. 
Similarly, agricultural labourers shown in group 7 presented no difficulty. 
Under the Bengal Tenancy Act, indeed, certain persons wffio cultivate land 
on condition of giving a share of the actual produce of the year to the person 
from whom they hold possession of the land are at law agricultural labourers, 
although for census purposes they are tenant cultivators. But in this case 
also the distinction between agricultural labourers and persons recorded in 
group 6 as tenant cultivators was not difficult to enforce. The instruction 
aheady quoted was supplemented by instructions given below in detail to the 
effect that those persons w^ere to be returned as agricultural labourers who had 
no kind of right, title or interest even to the possession of their land, and 
cultivated merely for wages in cash or kind. The difficulty comes with the 
introduction of a distinction between owners and tenants. So long as it was 
a case of distinction between landlord and tenant it was comparatively simple 
to lay dowm that both these classes fall within the body of those who hold a 
right, title or interest in their land and that the distinction between them was 
whether they got their livehhood or the greater part of it from rent or the 
actual cultivation of land either by themselves or by servants and labourers. 
Into this distinction the question of proprietory right does not enter at all and 
tins is a very great advantage in Bengal w'here a feature of the land tenure 
system is the great number of intermediate tenures existing in regular 
dependence, one on another, from the j)erson paying revenue for the estate 
direct to the crowm to the actual cultivating rayat and where even the terms 
used for these intermediate tenures differ from district to district and may be 
identical in form but different in connotation from one district to another. 
The difficult 3 ^ is created by the need for a definition of “ owner ” which is 
required if a distinction is to be made between cultivating owners and 
cultivating tenants. 

267. Ownership of land in Bengal. — ^The actual term land-owner is not 
a term bearing any definite meaning in the land law of Bengal. The accepted 
law' appears to be that interests which would be combined if there were an 
absolute estate in the land are divided betw'een the paramount title of the 
crown to receive revenue, the proprietory right of the zemindar to receive 
rent and the right of the rayat to be left in beneficial possession of the land he 
holds subject to the payment of rent. The composite nature of any estate in 
land is considered to have survived through the period of Muslim rule actually 
from Shastric times. In the earliest times the orthodox opinion is that the 
right of the land was divided between the king and the actual cultivator. In 
Mogal times the only claim to the land made by the ruler was to a tax or a 
sum payable on what had been originally a proportionate share of the produce, 
whilst the tax collectors (often conquered rajas) were looked upon as being 
merely officials of the revenue administration without rights in the land unlc^ss 
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they had received grants as payment for their services. The Permanent 
Settlement did indeed set up in Bengal a class of landed proprietors 
who were owners of their estates but they were not recognised as being 
possessed of an absolute estate in their zemindary and as a judicial decision 
expresses it — 

“ the notion of an absolute estate in land is as alien from the Regulation Law as it is from the 
old Hindu and Muhammadan law of the country ’’ (Thakurani Dasi I'ersuA Rhis-weswai* 
Mukherjee) 

A proprietor under the Bengal Tenancy Act is indeed defined as ‘‘ a person 
owning (sic) an estate or part of an estate,” i.e., (a) included under one entry 
in any of the registers of revenue-paying or revenue-free lands ; or (6) forming 
a government Izhas mahal ; or (c) which is revenue free and not entered in any 
register [Bengal Tenancy Act, section 3(ti) and 4]. But nothing gives him 
an absolute estate in his land. There are even landholders’ constituencies ” 
(not landowners’ constituencies) in the Legislative Assembly and Bengal 
Legislative Council where the qualification is either to have a proprietory right 
in an estate or share of an estate or to hold a permanent tenancy from such 
proprietor and to pay a minimum amount of revenue towards roads and 
public work cess. In the case of Izha-s rtiahals directly administered by 
government the legal position is that government holds an estate under itself 
so that the proprietory right merges with the paramount title : in this case 
the rent of the tenants becomes revenue but the tenants do not necessarily 
become proprietors or permanent tenancy holders. 

268. Difficulty of defining cultivating owners. — Li Bengal it consequently 
appeared at first that the most satisfactory meaning to give to cultivating 
owners would be the sense borne by the word proprietor in the Bengal Tenancy 
Act ; and it is clear that any other criterion inevitably results in figures entirely 
out of relation to the land tenure sj^-stem. On the other hand the difficulties 
of such a definition are considerable. The number of cultivating proprietors 
thus defined is negligible in Bengal and the figures which would have been 
yielded in group 5 by such a definition would probably have been entirely out 
of comparison with those in such other parts of India as have no proprietors 
in the sense defined in the Bengal Tenancy Act and where intermediaries for 
the collection of government dues have the status only of tax farmers. It 
would include only a class probably not existing anywhere outside the 
operations of the Permanent Settlement Regulation (Regulation I of 1793). 
The figures would be equally misleading in comparison with those in European 
countries where cultivating owners Avould presumably be peasant proprietors 
whose status more nearly resembles the permanent ray at in Bengal than any 
other class in the land-tenme system. 

269. The distinction adopted. — On these considerations it w^as decided 
that a clean sweep would have to be made of the existing terms and notions 
current in Bengal and that attention Avould have to be concentrated principally 
upon the actual work or occupation followed by the agriculturist concerned. 
If he cultivated his land either personally or by means of hired servants he Avas 
to fall in either class 5 or 6 irrespective of his status in the land-tenure system. 
Equally irrespective of his status in the land-tenure system if he derived 
returns from his land not by actual labour put into them by himseK or by his 
own hired labourers but from rent he was to go into class 1 as a non-cultivat- 
ing proprietor. Excluding the agricultural labourers who are sho\\'n in group 
7, between actual cultivators, i.e., persons who themselves cultivate their 
lands either with their own hands or by hired labourers and servants, the only 
distinction possible was according to permanance of tenancy. It has already 
been said that the nearest analogy to the peasant proprietor elsewhere is in 
Bengal a tenant with a permanent or semi-permanent right, and it was this 
distinction which was used to differentiate between groups 6 and 6. If the 
cultivator had a permanent title to the possession of his land he was regarded 
as a cultivating owner and returned as cultivator with ^erman&nt rights, even 
if at law he was not entitled to the privileges of a permanent or settled ray at 
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iinder the Bengal Tenancy Act. Similarly, even if the cultivator was not a 
tenant under the definition in that Act, he was still to be regarded as a 
cultivating tenant and returned as a cultivator but iviihout permanent rights 
if he was entitled to remain in possession of his land during the season in 
wliich croj^s sown and tended by him were in the ground although he might 
be liable at the end of the season to make ovei- a proportion of the crops to 
the person with a title in the land. It was considered immateria] whether 
the amount made over should be at law considered rent for occupation of the 
land or the amount retained should be considered wages for cultivating the 
land. The criterion was whether during the season of cultivating the land 
he was entitled to remain in possession of it. In cases in which the person 
with the title to the land supplied j^lough and bullocks and seed such a 
cultivator was clearly an agricultural labourer only. But where he entered 
into possession of the land with an oral or other agreement from the person 
entitled to cultivate it to the effect that he should cultivate for a period and 
at stated times render a share of the produce, he was recorded as an 
agriculturist ivithout permayient title. The application of this distinction 
therefore secures the principal distinction between agriculturists, namely, 
that arising from the work actually done by them, and in addition provides 
for groups 5 and 6 the best distinction possible which corresponds with actual 
conditions in the province. The detailed instructions issued in elaboration 
of those given to the enumerators and conveyed to them by the superior 
census agency are reproduced below : — 


“ The tables of occupation to be compiled from the census returns have been brought into 
line "with the classification adopted in European and other countries and for this purpose it is 
necessary to make some distmetions in the return of occupations which are not familiar in 
Bengal Thus ui order to make iiossible a distinction amongst those who live from agricultural 
land between actual cultivators and those who live on income derived from their land it is 
necessary to enter in the schedules some terms not ordinarily used in Bengal and to avoid the 
use of expressions commonly employed to describe the status of tenui-e or tenancy-holders by 
refereiye to the nature of their title to the land, such as. zemindar, taluhdar, pattanidar , Tiaoladar, 
sJiihmidar, etnamdar, chulcanidar, jotdar, rayat, dar-rayat, Icorfa-adhiar, batgadar, bhagdar, 
etc. Great care should be taken not to confuse the meaning of terms as used for census purposes 
Vruth the same terms if they occur in the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The primary te.st is whether the person to be enumerated actually cultivates his land or 

not 


Those who have any kind of right, title or interest in agricultural land but who derive the 
greater part of their liveliliood not from actually cultivating the land either themselves or by 
servants or hired labourers but from leasing it out and getting rent for it are to be entered as 
^landlords (bishay-bhogi). Landlords of house property or land in towns which is not agricultural 
land will also be entered as 'landlords^ but a distmetion must be made between these two classes 
and the entry • landlord ’ must always be followed either by ‘ {^agricultural landy or by ‘{toton or 
house prop ertyy . Amongst those who actually do the work of cultivation again a further 
distinction is to be made Those who have no right, title or interest in the land and cultivate 
for wages in cash or kind are to be entered as ^ agricultural labourers ’ {IcrisTiimajur). Those 
who have a right, title and interest of any kind in the land and actually cultivate it either them- 
^Ives or by servants or by lured labourers are to be entered as ‘ culHvators ’ {krishaJc). If they 
have a tenure (madhyastha svaitva) or a permanent tenancy or a tenancy with occupancy 
lights they must be entered as ‘ cultivators {tenure-holders or with permanent interesty 
{fciishak. madhyastha svattva bishista or sthayi svattva bishista). If they have no tenure and 
no permanent right or interest but have a temporary or oral lease, or a lease as a Jeorfa or 
dar-rayat or other description of under-tenant without permanent title or have not any lease 
at all but merely right to possession of the land by virtue of a mortgage or an utbandi or 
barga oi* adhiari or bhag settlement even though they may not be ‘ tenants ’ under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act they must be entered as ‘ cultivators {without permanent interesty (krishaJc, sthayi 
svattva bishista nahe). 

t cases jiersons having a title to land lease out some part of it and keep the rest khas 

for their own cultivation. Such persons must be entered both in column 10 and in column 11. 
In column 10 if the greater part of their livelihood comes from their rents they will be shown as 
Icmdlords but if it comes from their cultivation they will be shown as ‘ cultivators {with or 
wvmout permanent interesty. In column II they will also be shown, unless they have some 
other more important subsidiary occupation which should be entered in column 11, as 
o^tivators {with or unthout permanent interesty if they have been entered in column 10 as 
landlords and as ‘ landlords * if entered in column 10 as ‘ cultivators \ 

^^^Agents and managers of Government estate are to be distinguished from those of private 
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Where the method of cultivation is similar to t\xc jlimn cultivation of the* Ohittagong Hill 
Tracts the entry for cultivators should be ‘ cultiv'itor {jJmm}' Such cultivation is not likely to 
be met except in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Darjeeling, probably in Trijmra State, and 
perhaps in the jVIadhupur jungle of Mymensingh and jmrt-j of Chittagong. ’ 

270. Preponderance of agricultural occupations. — In the whole of the 
province there are nearly 25 persons following an agricultural occupation for 
every one employed in government service or in the profestoioii.s and liberal 
arts. Omitting Calcutta which is a city and m which conditions are clearly 
unsuitable for the comparison, there are in every district except Chittagong, 
Howrah, Noakhali and Hooghly at least 20 workers engaged in agricultural 
pursuits for every government servant or professional man. In Sikkim the 
proportions are 159 to 1, a figure not nearly axjproachcd in Bengal where the 
highest, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, is 90. The pro^jortion is in general 
lowest in districts of the Chittagong and Presidency Divisions and highest in 
districts of the Rajshahi Division where, with the exception of ]Malda, there 
are in every district about 30 agriculturists for every person employed in 
public administration and the liberal arts. A.s a measure of the ratio of 
agriculturists to unproductives the figures under sub-class XII should be added 
to those under suh-elasses VI-VIII. If this is done and the term unproductive 
is interpreted to exclude ijersons engaged in transport and trade, there are 16 
agriculturists for every unproductive in Bengal. The largest number, G8, is 
found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and with the exception of Calcutta the 
smallest, 8, 9 and 11, respectively, are found in Chittagong, Howrah and 
Noakhali. The figures here given have been calculated on the percentages 
shown in subsidiary table II, and a calculation upon the actual numbers 
engaged might give slightly difierent results but in general the prox^oi’tions 
will be found to hold. 

271. Ordinary cultivation. — Cultivation of special crops, forestry, stock 
raising and the raising of small animals contribute comx^aratively small 
numbers to the total emx)loyed in pasture and agriculture. The gi’eat majority 
are engaged in “ ordinary cultivation ” which finds employment for 9,477,076 
persons as well as providing a subsidiary means of livelihood for 674,718 
more. More than one half of these are cultivating ovaiers, for every two of 
whom there is one agricultural labourer. The figures for cultivating tenants 
are less than one-sixth those of cultivating owners, and there is only one 
landlord for more than ten cultivating oT^ners. Cultivating owners and 
tenant cultivators were not distinguished in 1921 : together they number 
6,041,495 comxjared with 9,274,924 in 1921 a decrease of about 35 per cent. 
On the other hand agricultural labourers have increased by 50 per cent, and 
now number 2,718,939 compared with 1,805,502 farm sers-’ants and field 
labourers in 1921. There has been a considerable increase in the numbers 
returned as non-cultivating proprietors (from 390,562 to 633,834) and a small 
decrease in the number of their agents, rent collectors, etc., from 46,181 to 
44,586. The decrease in the number of landlords' agents was commented 
upon in the last census report as having been on the last occasion noticeable 
in those districts in which settlement operations had been conducted in the 
preceding decade. It is in the group “pasture and agriculture " that the 
most notable decrease occurs from the figures of 1921. The variations under 
ordinary cultivation account for all but just over 28,000 of the decrease 
(2,068,441) in the number of all workers between 1921 and 1931. Variations 
as considerable as those showm by the figures cannot occur in a predominantly 
agricultural country where the ray at has the strongest possible attachment 
to his holding and are evidently due to differences in obtaining the returns. 

272. Distribution of returns from land between cultivators and non- 
cultivators. — The variations in the figures of cultivators and of non-cultivators, 
respectively, lead to very different figures in the proportions in each of these 
classes in 1931 compared with 1921. A further difference is introduced owing 
to the fact that in 1921 it was possible to estimate the number dependent 
upon workers in each group w^hich is not possible on the present occasion, 
i^igures for the number of cultivators per 100 landlords and their agents given 
37 
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STATE WENT No. VII 1-6. 
Number of cultivators per 1 00 
landlords and their agents. 


BENGAL 

1,297 

BRITISH TERRITOBV 

1,276 

Burdwan Division 

1,115 

lJurd.\.in 


Birbliiim 

3,908 

B.iiikura 

419 

Mitliiapi 'll 

2,i3ba 

I£oiJiihl\- 

1,213 

HoTftrali 

733 

Presidency Division 

1,102 


1,129 

Calcutta 

24 

Xaiha 

1,1(19 

SEurahulali id 

l.fiOrt 

J t*-5ore 

994 

Khulna 

1,341 

Rajsiiahi Division 

1,644 
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in statement No. VIII- 6 and illustrated in diagram 
No. VIII-6 do not therefore correspond in any 
way with the similar figures given in the report for 
19:21. Groups 1 to 4 are included as landlords 
and their agents and groups 5-8 as cultivators. 
On the average there are approximately 
13 cultivators for every landlord, landlord’s 
agent, rent-collector, clerk, etc. The proportion 
of those drawing their income from agriculture 
direct from the soil is highest in Sikldm and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. In these two places 
there is one landlord or landloi‘d’s agent only to 
every 1,868 cultivators in Sikkim and to every 

110 cultivators in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

111 Cooch Heliar, Hinaj{jur, Birbhum, Midnapore 
and Tripura State there are between 24 and 50 
cultivators to every person deriving his income 
from rent or by the collection of rent for the land. 
In Jalpaiguri, Rangpur and Malda as well as in 
Tippera district the proportion is between 175 
and 240 cultivators for every 10 landlords and 
middlemen with their agents. Excluding Calcutta 
where conditions are not representative there is 
the smallest number of cultivators to every 
landlord or agent in Bankura and Darjeeling 
where the numbers are 419 and 550 per 100, 
respectively, but there are less than 10 to 1 also 


in Howrah, Burdwan, 
Jessore, Earidpur 
and Chittagong. If 
we assume that each 
worker maintains a 
family' of 5^ persons 
including " liimself 
these proportions 
imply that on an 
average the work put 
into the fields by 
every cultivator is 
expected to support 
directly or indirectly 
almost 6 persons 
whilst the number of 
persons . looking to 
support in the same 
way from his labours 
ill Burdwan would be 
almost 7. 

273 . Group 7 In- 
cludes some working 
dependents of culti- 
vating owners and 
tenants. — ^Under occu- 
pational group 7 the 
figures for working 
dependents include 
138,551 persons of 
both sexes who are 
members of families 
of cultivating owners 


DIAGRAM No. VIII-6. 

NUMBER OF CULTIVATORS 
PER 100 AGRICULTURAL 
LANDLORDS, 1931 
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both sexes who are j ^so-i.ooo 1 , 750 - 2,400 

members of families 1 . 000 - 1.200 2 , 400 - 5,000 H. 

of cultivating owners ■ ( 1 , 200 - 1,300 5.000 and over \ 

tenants, but who assist in the actual cultivation of the 
fami*y property and are included in this group as agricultural labourers 
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by directions of the Census Commissioner. For some pm'poses, however, 
it is of interest to be able to distinguish the extent to which cultivating 
owners and cultivating tenants rely for their cultivation upon members of 


STATEMENT No. VI 1 1-7. 


Persons shown in the imperial table X as working dependents under occupational group 7 
(agricultural labourers) who are members of the families and assist in the 
cultivation of persons returned as — 


Division, district, citj or state 
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their families as opposed to hired labourers and servants. During enumera- 
tion, therefore, members of the families of cultivating owners and cultivating 
tenants were so recorded in the schedules that it was possible at the stage of 
compilation to separate them from other working dependents shown as 
agricultural labourers. Details of such persons are given in statement 
No. VIII-7 above. 


274. Cultivation of special crops, etc. — The only two occupations of 
importance under this category are tea plantations and the gi’owing of 
There were 28,210 persons returned as workers engaged in the cultivation 
of the pa 7 i~vine. The occupation is practically entirely’ in the hands of 
the Baruis whose traditional occupation it is and the actual figures given in 
the imperial table XI amount to rather more than those shown in the 
occupational table. There is, therefore, some doubt whether the figures under 
this occupation are correct, but the discrepancy is not so great as to equal 
the figure for 1921 . Tea cultivation is practically confined to Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tippera. It offers employment to 
258,865 persons, the majority of whom are found in dalpaiguri and amongst 
whom female workers number almost 80 for every 100 males. In the Jalpaiguri 
^.strict there are 146 tea gardens and new gardens are projected. 
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275. Forestry. — Only 6,392 persons were returned under the category 
Forestrv in groups 17 to 20, a figiu'e considerably less than half of the number 
returned in 1921 and including forest officers of Government recorded in group 
17. 


276. Stock raising. — Stock raising affords employment to 118,262 
persons- The figure shows an increase on that of 1921 entirely accounted 
for by an increase in the numbers returned as breeders and keepers of cattle 
and buffaloes. The figure in 1921 showed a great decrease from the corres- 
ponding figure in the previous decade which w'as explained as being due to 
numbers of herdsmen returning themselves as sellers of milk, butter, ghee^ 
etc., and it is possible that the retm-ns on the present occasion are more 
accurate. They are now higher than the figure of 1911 which was 25,595. 
The occiq^ation is distributed over the whole province and the greatest 
numbers professing it are found in the Dacca and the Presidency Divisions as 
opposed to group 23 including herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other 
animals, i.e., cattle, buffaloes, and transport animals, whose numbers are over 
2^ times as many as those employed in group 21, and who are chiefly found 
in the Bur d wan and Presidency Divisions. 

277. Raising of small animals. — ^Amongst the persons employed in 
raising of small animals, the decrease in the number returned as cultivating 
silk worms is noticeable. The occupation is practically confined to Murshida- 
bad and to Malda where it is entirely in the hands of females and a larger 
number use it as a subsidiary means of livelihood — most of these being males. 
The returns for lac cultivation (group 26) are clearly incomplete. The group 
was new at the present census and, although it is probable that compara- 
tively few persons rely upon it as their principal means of livelihood, it is 
certain that in a district like Malda in spite of the reported falling off in the 
trade a certain proportion of the population find a subsidiary occupation in 
this group. 

278. Order 2: Fishing and hunting. — ^In order 2, fishing and hunting, 
the principal occupation is fishing and pearling (group 27), which employs 
191,770 persons as earners’ principal occupation, or working dependents. 
The figures show an increase on those of 1921. The occupation is principally 
followed in the Presidency Division. The total extent to which fishing 
IS followed as an occupation cannot be estimated on the present occasion 
owing to the amalgamation of group No. 131 of 1921 reserved for fish dealers. 
Many of the fishing castes also sell the fish they catch and some of them 
have very probablj^ been included in group No. 134 amongst dealers in other 
food-stufe. The total number entered in 1921 as fishermen and fish dealers 
was 359,353 and on the present occasion the total of groups 27 and 134 is 
490,865. 


279. Sub-class II: Exploitation of minerals. — The exploitation of 
minerals forms the second of the 12 sub-classes of occupation and gives 
employment to 43,074 "workers in addition to 1,519 who use it as a subsidiary 
means of livelihood. The only important mineral mined is coal and the coal 
industry finds employment for 42,166 persons as well as offering a supple- 
mentary means of livelihood to an additional 1,436. The decade has been 
a period of depression in the coal trade which is reflected in the decrease in 
the numbers employed from 67,311 the figure of 1921. The occupation is 
confined to Burdwan with a very small number employed also in Bankura. 

280. Class B: Preparation and supply of material substances. — ^The 
preparation and supply of material substances forms the second of the main 
occupational classes and affords employment to 2,506,149 persons compared 
with 3,290,833 in 1921. In addition 290,331 persons find a subsidiary means 
of livelihood under this class. The class includes sub-classes HI — ^Industry, 
IV — ^Transport and V — ^Trade. 
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281. Sub-class III: Industry. — Industry (sub-class III) finds employ- 
ment for 1,281,808 persons in addition to 114,878 who pursue the occupation 
included in it as a subsidiary means of livelihood. There has been a decrease 
of 392,217 workers from the "figures of 1921. Some part at least of the decrease 
is genuine. Between 1930 and 1931 the report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories shows a decrease of workers in registered factories amounting to 
83,438. 

282. Order 5: Textile Industries — Jute. — Textile industries employ 
457,622 persons and provide subsidiary employment for a further 28,313 
compared with 540,137 workers in 1921. Jute pressing, spinning and weaving 
is the principal occupation under the textile order of industrial occuiiations 
and employs 261,703 persons as well as furnishing subsidiary employment 
to an additional 5,748. The figures show a decrease on those of 1921 
which were 293,469. The industry is practically confined to the towns along 
both sides of the Hooghly in the 24-Parganas, HovT:ah and Hooghly districts. 
The subsidiary figures shown as group 44A in imperial table X show 
the numbers employed in jute pressing but they are incomplete and as they 
stand cannot be reconciled with those of 1921. In that year the numbers 
were 34,750 whereas on the present occasion the numbers returned as being 
employed in jute pressing are 177,252. This leaves 84,451 only employed in 
jute spinning and weaving compared with 258,719 in 1921. The depression 
in the jute trade immediately before the census probably affected more the 
spinning and v^eaving than the jute pressing industries and as has been 
mentioned (in Chapter I) a considerable number of employees of jute miUs 
were dismissed just before the census took place. The reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories also show a decrease in the number of jute mill 
employees and there were nearly 63 thousand less on the employment rolls of 
registered jute mills and presses in 1931 than in 1930, and nearly 16 thousand 
less in 1930 than in 1929, but it is imlikely that the relative proportions 
employed in pressing and in spinning and weaving jute are correctly 
represented by the figures. 

283. Cotton. — The cotton industry is the only other textile industry of 
importance in Bengal. It offered employment to 172,798 persons as well 
as subsidiary occupation to 19,791 persons, but, in spite of a continuously 
prosperous decade, the numbers were less than at the census of 1921 when 
they amomited to 225,333. Cotton spinning, sizing and w'eaving are mainly 
found in the Dacca and the Burdwan Divisions and more than 10 per cent, 
of the persons following the occupation are found in the Dacca district, but 
numbers were returned in all districts except the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, on the other hand, employ now 5,263 
persons compared with 1,609 in 1921 and of these the great majority are found 
in the Presidency Division and particularl 3 ^ in the 24-Parganas. 

284. Rope-makingx etc. — Rope-making which employs 9,433 persons 
and working in hair which employs 828 are cottage industries and in each of 
these cases between two and three times as mam’ women are eniplo\’ed in 
them as men. 

285. Silk, etc. — Silk spiiming and weaving employs 4,822 persons 
and provides subsidiary occupation for 820 more but the figures are 
considerably less than they' were in 1921. This, together with wool carding, 
spinning and weaving which employs no more than 763 persons, is also a 
cottage industry’. Wool textiles are practically" confined to the three districts 
of Murshidabad, Burdwan and Bankura. 

286. Order 6: Hides, skins, etc. — Workers in leather number 8,436 
and in bone, ivory, horn, etc., 3,583. No leather workers were returned from 
the Chittagong Division and comparatively few from the Burdwan Division, 
so that the occupation is principally confined to Presidency, Rajshahi and 
Dacca Divisions, and it is in the Dacca Division that the largest number of 
workers in bone, ivory, horn and shell are found, principally concentrated in 
Dacca district itself. 
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287. Order 7: Wood — Carpenters, basket-makers, sawyers. — Carpentry 
was rotnrned as thoir piincipa] means of occupation by 78,468 workers and 
as a subsidiary means of occupation by an additional 10,788. The occupation 
is found in all jiarts of the province, but principally in the Dacca and the 
Pre.sirlency Divisions. Basket -makers, etc., numbered 55,359 principally 
found in the Pre.sidency and Bajshahi Divisions in addition to 9,375 who 
follow this occupation as a subsidiary means of livehhood. Sawyers, 
principally returned from the Dacca Division, number 6,285 in addition to 
1,290 who use this occupation as a subsidiary means of livelihood. 

288. Order 8: Metals. — ^Amongst the workers in metals the greatest 
projiortion are blacksmiths and other workers in iron. They number 38,731 
in addition to 4, 1 1 2 following the occupation as a subsidiary means of liveli- 
hood. The largest number of them is found in the Presidency Division, and 
particularly in the 24-Parganas district ; but the blacksmith is an essential 
constituent of the village community and no district is without some 
considerable number of them. Workers in brass, copper and bellmetal 
amount to 6,567 and workers in other metals except gold, silver, etc., to 3,323. 

289. Order 9: Ceramics. — The most notable peculiarity about the 
return for workers in ceramics is the fact that only 180 in the whole of the 
Chittagong Division are returned under this order compared with 11,781 
persons returned in 1921. Such as were returned appear in group 64 as 
brick and tile makers, so that not a single potter or maker of earthenware was 
returned in this division on the present occasion. On the other hand the 
figures for vendors of pottery, bricks and tiles in this division were only 356 
in 1921 and are now 4,002. The village potter generally sells his own wares 
and it appears that the potters have got themselves into group 124. The 
figures for the whole order are httle more than half only of those in 1921. 
There v^ere 79,224 persons returned in this order in addition to 9,743 for whom 
it was returned as the subsidiary means of livelihood compared with a total 
of 147,512 in 1921. 

290. Order 10: Chemical products — Vegetable oils. — This order gives 
employment to 38,270 workers in addition to 4,168 who find a subsidiary 
occupation amongst the groups included in it. The manufacture and 
refining of vegetable oils is the only occupation of importance in the order. 
It employs 33,934 persons in addition to giving a subsidiary occupation to 
3,904 more, and is chiefly found in the Presidency Division particularly in the 
Nadia district in which ahnost half of those returned under this group are 
concentrated. The figures in this district are well over five times as many as 
were recorded on the previous occasion, but the total number of workers in 
this group was much higher (52,113) in 1921 and the district figures show very 
considerable variations in the two years. 

291. Order 11 ; Food industries — Rice-husking, flour-grinding, tobacco, 
grain-parching, etc. — ^This order gives employment to 179,023 persons and 
provides a subsidiary means of livelihood for an additional 11,895. Bice- 
hiisking and flour-grinding, the manufacture of tobacco and the parching of 
grain are the principal food industries in Bengal. Paddy-husking finds 
employment for 143,146 persons and is almost entirely a woman’s occupation 
for there over 13 women are employed in it to every man. The manufacture 
of tobacco employs 11,320 persons. Grain-parching, hke paddy-husking, but 
to a less degree, is principally a woman’s occupation and for every 17 persons 
employed in it 14 are women. Sweetmeat and condiment makers number 
6,303 one of the most numerous groups in this order but with the sole exception 
of the manufacturers of tobacco, w^ho, on the present occasion, number more 
than three times as many as those recorded in 1921 when opium and ganja 
were included with tobacco all groups in this order show a decrease in the 
numbers returned compared with 1921. The increase in the numbers 
employed in the manufacture of tobacco w- an interesting commentary on the 
boycott of foreign cigarettes. 
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292. Order 12: Industries of dress and the toilet. — This order finds 
employment for 172,449 person workers and subsidiary emxfioyment for an 
additional 20,162. Tailors, milliners and dressmakers and darners are the 
most numerous group in the order and total 43,926. Embroiderers and 
makers of hats and other articles of wear who number 2,917 were included 
with them in 1921 when the aggregate total was 47,650, rather larger than the 
total number now. Barbers, hair-dressers and 'rt'ig-makers number 62,370 and 
the occupation is practically confined to members of the Napit caste. The 
figures for this occupation are indeed clearly incomplete since in imjDerial 
table XI a larger number of Xapits are shown following the caste 
occupation than the total given under group 86, whereas the occupation is 
also followed by Muslim groups as well as others. Washermen and cleaners 
number 39,487 of whom 36,650 shown in imperial table XI are of the Dhobi 
caste. The only other group employing any considerable number of 
persons in this order is number 82 for the manufacturers of foot-wear who 
number 23,281 in addition to 1,316 who pursue this emx3lo;\nnent as a 
subsidiary occupation. 

293. Order 13 : Furniture industries. — ^This order emijloys 2,905 x>ersons 
compared with 1,883 in 1921. The majority of those returned are cabinet- 
makers, carriage-x^ainters, etc. 

294. Order 14 : Building industries. — ^^’'arious groux^s shovn under the 
ordez' building industiles in 1921 have now beezi combined into a single group. 
All persons concerned vdtli building from hme-burners and cement- workers 
to tilers, x>himbei’s and house-decoi*atoi*s ai'e now included in this groux^ wiiich 
provides emxoloyment for 54,402 pei'sons and subsidiai*y employment for 
4,048. The figui*e is scarcely two-thirds of that for 1921. 

295. Order 15 : Construction of means of transport. — Keturned under 
the order, construction of the means of transport, are 5,320 workei’s or scarcely 
more than half the figure of 1921. The number of persons returned as 
employed in the manufacture of motor velueles, cari’iages, carts, etc,, 
has increased but there has been a very considerable decline in the numbers 
in group 93 comprising buildei*s of ships, boats and aerox^lanes. The figimes 
are obviously incomplete since not a single person was returned under this 
grouxD in places like Mymensingh or even in Noakbali and Cliittagong, 
though this was also a feature of the returns in 1921. 

296. Order 16 : Production and transmission of physical force. — There 
were 3,329 x^ersons employed in the x^Toduction and transmission of physical 
force and as is to be exx^ected the majority of these are found x>rincipally in 
Calcutta, but also to some extent in the cUsti'icts of Howrah and Dacca and 
the 24-Parganas, 

297. Order 17 : Other miscellaneous and undefined industries. — These 
accounted for 86,400 workers and provided subsidiary einx^loyment foi* an 
additional 7,237. The figures are less than those of 1921 when the workers 
returned numbered 110,697. In both years makers of jewellery and 
ornaments were the most numerous groux^ in the order. They number 44,836 
on the present occasion and are distiibuted fairly evenly throughout the 
province — the largest nznnbei- being in the Dacca, Kajshalii and Presidency 
Divisions with a considei’able concentration, wliich might be expected in 
Calcutta. Scavenging was returned as their occupation by 22,464 x'>^TSons 
compared with 27,895 in 1921. Almost one-third of those returned are 
occupied in Calcutta. The only other considerable groux> in tliis order is 
that for pi'inters, engi’avers, hook-hinders, etc., who numbered 14,025 
compared v.dth a total of 13,506 in 1921, As is to be expected 5 of every 7 
returned in tliis grouxz were fozmd in Calcutta. 

298- Sub-class IV : Transport. — Transport provides employment for 
283,283 persons and subsidiary emplo;jnnent for 34,731. The figures for 
workers in 1921 were 371,803. Those returned under transport by air (order 
18) are employees at the aeio drome at Dum Dum and their numbers have 
increased from 22 in 1921 to 107 on the present occasion. 
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290 . Transport by water.— The numbers for transport by water (order 
19) show a decrease from 109,226 in 1921 to 82,474 on the present occasion, 
but tlie order 2 ii’ovides a subsidiary occujiatioii for 8,088 others. The greater 
part of trans 23 ort by water is concerned with the inland water transport 
services of Bengal wliicli account for 70,740 workers returned compared 
wdth 94,439 in 1921. Dacca, the Presidency and Chittagong Divisions show 
the higliest returns under tliis subsidiary group and as many as 12,026 persons 
were recorded under it in Calcutta city alone. Taking into account persons 
connected with sea-going vessels the total number employed is 78,381 
compared with 105,715 in 1921 and of the diSerence between this figure and 
that for inland transport almost the whole is accounted for by the district 
of Calcutta wliilst the figures for Chittagong, which has also been declared 
a major port during the decade, do not include a single entry in addition 
to those allocated to inland water transport. 

300. Transport by road. — In transport by road (order 20) 120,541 

workers are emiiloyed and an additional 24,572 find in some group included 
in it a subsidiary means of occupation. The figure of workers was 173,047 
in 1921. The largest number now as then is returned under group 106 by 
labourers employed on the construction of roads and bridges. Their numbers 
are 51,563 workers with 10,322 following this employment as a subsidiary 
occupation. There has been an increase from 6,771 to 8,304 workers connected 
with mechanically driven vehicles but although private motor drivers and 
cleaners fall into a different group (No. 186) it is doubtful whether these 
figures accurately reflect the enormous increase in motor transport which 
has taken place during the decade. Persons connected with other vehicles 
are now returned at 28,972 compared with 41,974 in 1921 and there has been 
a similar decrease in the number of persons owning and carrying palkis from 
44,559 in 1921 to 20,599 in 1931, a decrease partly accounted for by the 
increase of mechanical transport and the decrease in the number of immigrants 
from Bihar who are pre-eminently the palhi-hesbTers of Bengal. Porters 
and messengers have declined from 15,294 in 1921 to 10,433 on the present 
occasion, but there is no doubt that a considerable number of those returned 
under group No. 191 as labourers and workers otherwise unspecified should 
properly have been returned in this group. Rail transport employs 69,328 
persons comi)ared with 75,236 in 1921 of whom 3 in every 7 were labourers, 
coolies and x^orters. These figures may be compared with those given in 
subsidiary table VI. The figures supplied by the railway companies them- 
selves show a total of 157,910 persons emxiloyed on the date of the census, 
and even if tliis include coohes and labomers, the figures are very much more 
than twice the total number of persons returned as being employed in 
transport by rail including those for whom this employment is only a 
subsidiary occux^ation. A similar discrepancy is revealed in the figures for 
order 22 (x^ost-office, telegraph and telephone services). The numbers 
returned are 10,833 but the figures given in subsidiary table VI are consider- 
ably more than twice this number and do not include employees of the 
telephone services. 

301. Sub-Class V : Trade . — This sub-class finds employment for 941,058 
persons compared with 984,005 in 1921. Trade in food-stuff s is the most 
important occupation in this sub-cl€iss. Order No. 31 (hotels, cafes, 
restaurants, etc.) provides occupation for 14,386 persons and subsidiary 
occupation for 970 others and order 32 (other trade in food-stuffs) employs 
508,732 persons as well as providing a subsidiary occupation for 78,853. In 
addition group 150 under order 39 (trade of other sorts) in which it forms 
the principal item comprising genei'a! store -keex^ers and shopkeepers, 
otherwise unspecified, is the occupation of 146,011 persons and a subsidiary 
occupation for an additional 12,348. The variations between 1921 and 1931 
in the groups forming order 32 are very considerable. Groups have been 
recast and the only ones nearly identical with those of 1921 are Nos. 131 
(dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry) and No. 133 (dealers in fodder 
for animals). The restriction of group 132 to dealers in animals specifically 
sold for food has contributed to the enormous reduction in the numbers 
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from 180,354 to 1,040. Even this explanation, however, is jsrobaljly not 
the sole cause of the enormous decrease and it is doubtful whether the 
numbers actually represent the total number of butchers and other dealers 
in animal food in the province. The classification of traders into groups 
within orders 32 and 39 is clearly one of some difficulty and is bound to differ 
from census to census particularly when so many of the shops in rural areas 
are general stores and may at the prejudice of the enumerator be returned 
in various ways. Tiade in textiles (order 25) employs 63,630 jjersons and 
finds subsidiary occupation for 14,523 more. The subsidiary figures for 
trade in jute given as group 117A are astonishingly low and amount to only 
3,898 comiDared with 16,860 in 1921 ; but although the reduction of numbers 
to scarcely more than one-fifth of their figure in 1921 is very large, thei’e 
has been at least some reduction owing to the depression in the trade 
and to the reduction of staff before the census took place. There w^ere 

49.793 pei'sons returned as bank managers, money-lenders, excliange and 
insurance agents, etc., and their employees compared with 51,149 in 1921, 
but in addition almost one-fourth as many w’^orkers in this group were returned 
as following the occupation as a subsidiary means of livelihood. The trade 
in sldns, leather and furs employs almost the same number of persons in 
1931 as in 19 id, namely, 24,469 workers, and in addition 3,041 wdio follow' 
tliis trade as a subsidiary means of livelihood compared with 25,897 w^orkers 
in 1921. Trade in articles of luxmy (order 38) employs an increasing 
number of peoxDle as workers, viz., 39,351 compared with 28,891 in 1921. 
There are three groups in this order and only one of them (dealers in common 
bangles, etc.) now’’ emjpioys a fewer number of workers than w'ere returned 
ill 1921, the figures being for 1931, 4,910 and for 1921, 5,072. On the other 
hand, there is an increase of over 4,000 workers returned as publishers, book- 
sellers, stationers, etc., and of nearly 6,500 returned as dealers in jDrecious 
stones, jewellery, etc. Amongst the other groups in this sub-class only one 
apx)ears to call for special attention. Group No. 124 (trade in pottery, bricks 
and tiles) shows an increase of workers from 1,885 in 1921 to 9,343 in 1931 ; 
this is due x>erhai)s to differences of classification and to the inclusion of 
persons previousljT- entered either as potters in wdiat eorx’esponds to groujss 
63 to 65 or as sellers of crockery, etc., in what coiTesx)onds to grouj) No. 140. 
In all these tlnee groups there has been a considerable decrease in the 
number returned as workers during the decade. 

302. Glass C ; Public administraflon, professions and liberal arts. — Tins 
class is shown on the present occasion as employing rather more than those 
returned as w’^orkers in 1921. The figures are 393,178 in 1931 and 370,239 
in 1921. The figures for the iinjicrial army (group No. 153) have decreased 
from 4,296 to 2,544 wliile the numbers in Indian state armies have increased 
from 376 to 420, a figure still considerably less than the total military forces 
in the tw^o states in Bengal, Cooch Behai* and Tripura, wliich amounted at the 
end of 1930 to 700 men. The discrepancy was, however, similar in 1921 
wdien the military strength of these two states amounted to 519. Figures 
for the police also show a decrease from 22,912 to 21,811, wliich does not 
reflect the necessity during the decade of an increase in the police force. 
The sanctioned strength of the police both in Calcutta and elsewhere in 
Bengal was over 29 thousand in 1930. Public administration (order VII), 
on the other hand, provides employment for 50,297 w'orkers compared Avith 
48,297 in 1921, the increase being entirely confined, apart from the increase 
of more than 100 per cent, in the numbers of village officials other than 
chaulddars, to the increase in state servants from 34,763 to 38,769. In 
sub-class VIII, the professions and liberal arts, which provide occupation 
for 283,851 persons and subsidiary occupation for 43,843, the largest 
contributions are made by religion (order 45 — 82,351 w'orkers), medicine 
(order 47 — 68,369 w^orkers) and instruction (order 48 — 74,323 workers). 
Teacliing, medicine and the law (which now employs 30,835 workers compared 
with 24,456 in 1921) have all shown increases during the decade but there 
has been a decrease in the numbers returned as priests, ministers, ete., from 

90.793 in 1921 to 80,199 on the present occasion although a large number 
(13,192) look to religion as a subsidiary means of occupation. Within the 
38 
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orders for nicdieiiie and letters, arts and sciences there lias been some 
splitting nji of the groujis used in 1921. Registered and unregistered medical 
practitioner.'^ are now seiiarated and tlie numbers are found to be fairly equal. 
Registered medical iiractitioners rather surprisingly total nearly 7 thousand 
more tlian those who are not registered, and the total registered and 
unregistered amounts to nearly 10 thousand more in 1931 than in 1921. 
l>en tists and veterinary surgeons have also been separately recorded for 
the first time on the present occasion. Similarly groups 178, 179, 180 and 
181 represent the separation of a single group No. 177 corresponding to 
them in 1921. The j)Tiucipal group within the ordei* for letters, arts and 
sciences is No. 182 (Musicians, actors, dancers, etc.) which employs 18,594 
persons comx3ared vdth 20,969 in 1921. 

303. Class D : Miscellaneous. — The remaining class “ miscellaneous ” 
includes ^Dersons li\dng on their income, those employed in domestic service, 
X^ersons with insufficiently described occupations and persons pursuing 
unx^roductive occupations. In each of these sub-classes except the last, 
there has been an increase of the returns since 1921, perhaps most noticeable 
in the case of domestic service in which 809,715 persons are occupied and 
an additional 71,129 persons find a subsidiary means of livelihood compared 
with the total occupied in 1921 of 455,246. An increase in sub-class XI 
(insufficiently described occupations) is probably partly due to increased 
indefiniteness in the returns but might, perhaps, have been lessened had 
time and cost permitted a more careful scrutiny and verification of the 
returns. It is particularly^ noticeable in the group of unsjiecified labourers 
and workmen, which now includes 405,344 workers compared with 277,517 
in 1921, but is also considerable in those returning clerical occupations 
(group 189) who total 205,538 workers on the present occasion compared 
Vrdth 164,019 in 1921. On the other hand, indefinite returns of mechanics 
show a decrease from 12,557 to 9,040. The jail population has increased 
from 13,692 to 20,863 but there has been a decrease in the return of beggars, 
vagrants and prostitutes from 272,264 to 190,619. The figure for 1921, 
however, includes a number returned as wizards, witches and mediums now 
shown ill group 181, but even so, there w'^ould appear to have been no ground 
for anticipating such a decrease and it is probable tbat the figures are 
incomplete. 


Part IV. — ^Employment of females and occupation by caste and 

other groups 

Einploymeilt of fomsiles. — iSubsidiary table III shows for all groups 
the distribution of male and female workers with the ratio of females to males. 
Apart irom grouxi 194 (procurers and prostitutes) under which no male appears 
to have chosen to have liimself returned, occupational groups in which 
women are princixially emploved are those for paddy -buskers and fiour- 
grinders (group 71), grain-parchers (group 72), trade in thatches and 
other forest produce (group 122), manufacture of rope, twine, stihig and other 
fibres (group 45), upholsterers, tent-makers, etc. (group 89), rearing of 
silk worms (group 25), workers in hair, etc. (group 48), the group including 
mid-^ves, vaccinators, nurses, compounders, etc. (group 172) and domestic 
service (group 187). In all of these grouxis female workers outnumbered the 
males by anything up to nearly 14 to 1. The number of female workers 
is relatively high also in the tea gardens where the labourers live with their 
families and the women con tribute by plucking tea as well as cultivating the 
gardens and in coal-mining where there are 72 female workers for every 
100 males. ^ They are also numerous (71 in every 100 males) amongst toy- 
makers, ta^derinists, etc. In contrast to coal-mining and indeed to mining 
in which the average is 715 female for every 1,000 male workers 
the x^^oportion employed in the textile industries particularly jute pressing 
and. spinning and weaving is comparatively small. .There are onlv 14 
women to every 100 men employed in jute textile manufactures, 31 for 
every 100 in cotton spinning and 11 for every 100 in cotton ginning, cleaning 
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and pressing ; and the returns of the Chief Inspector of Factories show a 
very marked and progressive decline in the employment of women and 
children in factories. On the average taking all occupations together there 
are only 15 women for every 100 men employed. The cultivator’s women- 
folk evidently give him less assistance in his woi*k than the fisherman’s, for 
there are only 79 women for every 1,000 men employed in ordinal y cultivation 
as compai’ed with 188 women for very 1,000 men employed in fishing and 
pearling. The potter’s womenfolk give him even greater assistance than 
the fisherman’s and for every 1,000 males employed in the manufacture of 
ceramics 229 women are employed, the projiortion being highest (256 
females to a 1,000 males) amongst the makers of earthenware and pottery. 
Women contribute also a comparatively large proportion of those emxdoj^ed 
in basket-making and similar occupations (group 56) where they number 
558 for every 1,000 males. They are also numerous as workers in the 
industries of dress and the toilet (order 12). Within this order 418 women 
for every 1,000 men are employed in the unspecified industries included in 
(group 87), 272 for every 1,000 men in wasliing and cleaning and 208 for 
every 1,000 men in embroidery, hat-making, etc. As labourers they are 
also relatively numerous, for instance, in group 106 — ^labourers einployed 
on roads and bridges — where there are 236 for every 1,000 males and in 
group 191, including labourers and worloiien unspecified, where there are 
158 females for every 1,000 males. They have a very considerable share in 
the trade in w^ood and pottery and also in the trade in food-stufis. In the 
trade in wood, bark, bamboos and canes there are between 284 and 571 
women to every 1,000 men, whilst the potter's womenfolk not only assist in 
the manufacture but also in the sale of liis products, and under group 124 
for sale of pottery, bricks and tiles there are 486 w’-orkers who are females to 
every 1,000 who are males. An unusually large proportion of the dealers 
in grain and pulse (505 for every 1,000 males) turn out to be females and 
similarly an unexpectedly large proportion (437 for every 1,000 males) are 
recorded as dealers in fodder for animals. The comparatively large number 
of dealers in dairy produce (315 to 1,000 males) and the proportion amongst 
dealers in other food-stuffs where there is more than one w^onien worker 
for every 4 males are also not unexpected. There are 399 women dealing 
in fire-w"ood, charcoal, etc., for every 1,000 males and 257 for every 1,000 
deahng in common bangles, toys, etc. Some groups imder letters, arts and 
sciences have a comparatively large percentage of women. Dancing and 
singing girls for instance bring the number of w^omeii up to 1 for evei*y 3 
men employed as conjurers, acrobats, etc. There is also rather more than 
1 woman for every 4 men returned as public scribes and rather more than 
1 for every 10 returned as artists, sculj)tors and image-makers. Amongst 
persons living principally on their income there is more than 1 female for 
every 5 males. The profession of beggars and vagrants is almost a family 
occupation and there are 940 females returned in tins grouj) for every 1,000 
males. 

305. Employment of women and children In industry. — In 1921, 428,691 
women were returned as being employed in industry. On the present 
occasion 306,536 only is the total of Avomen emifioyed either as principal or 
subsidiary occupation and including working dependents. The decrease is 
122,155 or 28 J per cent, and it certainly represents a genuine trend. Between 
1930 and 1931 the number of women working in registered factories ^yas 
reduced by over 12 thousand. There are no figures on the present occasion 
for the employment of children. Here also, however, the returns of the 
Inspector of Factories show that there is a progressive decline. Between 1930 
and 1931 the numbers of children employed in registered factories decreased 
from 16,630 to less than half that number, viz., 7,281. 

306. Occupation by caste and other groups. — Subsidiary table V 
based on imperial table XT shows the proportionate distribution by occupa- 
tional sub-classes and the ratio of female to male eame^ in selected 
caste or other groups. The lower castes and those whose traditional occupa- 
tion is agriculture as well as those with a highly specialised traditioual 
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occuj)atioii natui’ally show the largest percentage employed in traditional 
occupations. Amongst the Bagdis, for instance, 697 in every 1,000 earners 
follow tlie traditional occupation of the caste. Amongst the Barnis who 
are traditional growers and sellers of jo«n-vine more than half the earners are 
still employed in the caste occuj^ation. In every 100 Jalia Ivaibartta earners 
60 ai'e fishermen and in every 100 Mahishyas 59 are cultivators. The Le])chas 
and the Bauris also sIioav a high proportion of earners engaged in the traditional 
occux)ations of the caste. The case is similar with the artisan classes. In 
every 100 Kiimhar earners 59 are potters ; in every 100 Dhobi earners 49 
are washermen ; in every 100 Kamar earners 44 are blacksmiths and in 
every 100 Najjit earners 45 are barbers. Similarly, amongst the weaving 
groups there are 41 Jogi weavers out of every 100 earners and 38 
JMumin ” (Jolaha) weavers in every 100 earners in the group. Muchis and 
Chamars amongst the artisan groups chosen have apparently broken away 
most extensively from their traditional crafts, hut, whereas the Muchis aj)pear 
to have taken to agriculture or similar occupations in the greatest numbers, 
the Chamars have taken more readily to other industrial occupations. About 
the same proportion of Baidya and Brahman earners were returned under their 
caste occupations, the figure being in every 1,000 earners of the same caste 
ISS Baidyas and 166 Brahmans. Similarly, amongst the Kayasthas 127 in 
every 1,000 earners were returned under the traditional caste occupation. 
In all these cases a larger proportion of the earners was returned outside the 
caste occupation in agricultural and similar occupations than in any other 
group, but there was also a considerable proportion returned in other learned 
or insufficiently described occupations. Amongst the groups first mentioned 
as having departed least from their traditional occupation, the occupation 
most frequently adopted in place of it is some form of xJastoral or agricultural 
pursuit. Thus amongst the Bagdis all the earners except 148 in every 1,000 
pursue in addition to the traditional pastoral and agricultuial occupations 
of the caste some other form of agricultural pursuit. Similarly, amongst 
tlie Banns only ] 93 earners in every 1,000 are employed outside sub-class I, 
including the groups engaged in the exploitation of animals and vegetation. 
Similar iiroportions are also shown amongst the Jaha Kaibarttas, the Khambus 
and the Mahishyas as well as amongst the Bauris who, however, have also in a 
considerable proportion of cases adopted mining as an occupation. The 
tendency to adopt an agricultural occupation, where possible, is in fact, 
generally amongst all groups, if Anglo-Indians, Armenians and Europeans 
are excluded ; and the only extent to which,' amongst those groups chosen, any 
considerable number seeks occupations outside sub-class I occur amongst the 
Bauris and Chamars aheady mentioned and the Jogis, *■' Mumins ” ( Jolahas), 
Ivamars and Muchis, all of whom in roughly from 10 to 14 per cent, of the 
cases have adojpted some other industrial occupation than that traditional 
to the caste. Bather more than 10 per cent, of the Kayasthas have adopted 
trade as their occupation, but apart from the groups already mentioned and 
excluding differences amongst those of the same group professing different 
religions no others, amongst the groups chosen for imperial table XI, show 
as jiiap.y as 10 per cent, of the earners in any other occupation than that 
traditional to the caste except agriculture. 

307 . Occupations of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians. — A larger 
percentage of the returns of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians was 
made under insufficiently described terms than for any other of the groups 
shown in imperial table XI, If these are omitted Europeans are found to 
be principally employed in industry, pubho force and the arts and professions. 
The Mgh proportion under the order public force is due to the detachments 
British troops which form a considerable proportion of the whole European 
population. Anglo-Indians are largely employed in the railways and in the 
telegraph and postal services and nearly one-quarter of the workers of this 
class were returned under the sub-class transport in which these occupations 
fall. N^ext ^ to transport bhe largest proportions are employed in the arts 
and professions, in trade and in industry. In the professions more than half 
as many again are women than men in this community. Armenians engage 
principally in industry, in trade and in the arts and professions. 
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308. Female workers in caste or other groups. — Of the castes chosen 
there are or aj)j)roacli 1 female earner to every 3 males only amongst the 
Baiiris, Khamhns, Dorns, Haris, Lepchas, Bagdis and Indian Cliristians. 
The smallest proportion of female to male earners is that returned amongst 
tlie Mahishyas wliere there is only i female for every 20 males. In general 
the proportion is lowest in tiic highest castes. Thus there are only 7 female 
workers for every 100 amongst the Brahmans and only 8 amongst the 
Kayasthas and Baidyas ; but these proportions are not by any means confined 
to tbe higlicst classes and simila,r are found also amongst the Xamasiidras 
and Nax)its as well as amongst both the Muslim groujis chosen for this table. 
There are curious differences in the extent to whicli women of the caste assist 
their men folk in the traditional occupations of the caste. Amongst the 
Haris and Dorns, for instance, in the traditional occupation there is more 
than 1 female to every 2 males. In otlier castes a comparativeU' high xjro- 
portion is reached only amongst Bauris and Khiimbus where there ai’e 
42 and 40 female earners, respectively, for every 100 males. Amoiig>st the 
Bagdis 26 earners are females for every 100 males and between 20 ami 22 
females to every 100 male earners are found in the traditional occupatioiis 
amongst the Dhobis, Goalas, Lepchas and Ivumhars. Outside the traditional 
occupation the proportions are very irregular. Amongst the Bauris, for 
instance, 9 times as many women as men were returned, as earners in the arts 
and professions and more than 2i- times as many women as men in trade, 
but the total numbers engaged are in both tliese cases comparcvtively small. 
More women than men amongst the Bagdis and dalia iCailiarttas are found 
in domestic service and there is also higher x^i’^>po3:tioii of women than men 
amongst the Jalia Kaibarttas engaged in mining. Amongst the Bagdis 
nearly twice as many women as men are engaged in trade and the numbers 
in each case run into several thousands. Twice os many Chamars and 
considerably more Muchis returned under the arts ond jirofessions are females 
than males : as in the case of the Bauris and Haris, to whom reference has 
ah'eady been made, ]^ersons under this occupational sub-cla*ss fall principally 
into the residuary order (49) and ma 7 >^ be taken almost certainly to be drum- 
mers and musicians or other enteitamers. Amongst the Dorns, Haris and 
“ Muniins ” (Jolahas) the comx>arativcly small numbers living on theii* income 
include more women than men. 


Part V. — ^Educated unemployed 

309. IVBethoci of enquiry. — ^At the present census an atteinjit has been 
made to discover the number of educated adult malt-s who are unem}doyed. 
Information was collected, not on the general schedule, but ux>cm a sxiecial 
return similar to that approved by the Government of India and jirovidiiig 
for the record of the following details : — 

(1) Name and caste. 

(2) Besidence (village and district). 

(3) Father’s x>rofession. 

(4) Age (to nearest birthday). 

(5) Duration of period without employment. 

(6) University (if any), name and (if foreign) country. 

(7) Degree or other highest examination x>assed with date. 

(8) Capacity in which emx^loyed, if employed at all. 

(9) Employment for which fitted ]>y education. 

The filling of the return was not made a statutory obligation under the Census 
Act and such information as was given was therefore voluntary. The forms 
were distributed by the ordinary enumerating agency, were filled in by the 
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person couceriied and were returned to tlie enumerator at or before the final 
enumeration. JFor the compilation of the figures two terms required definition. 
Tliese were “ educated ” and “ unemployed.” It was decided to ignore the 
returns from persons who had not at least passed the matriculation or school- 
leaving certificate examination. On the other hand it was thought that 
resentment might be aroused by any inquisition on the part of the enumerator 
into the standard of education actually reached by persons wishing to fill in 
the return, and that it was consequently inadvisable to restrict the issue of 
forms to those who could satisfy the enumerator that they had reached the 
standard required. The enumerators were accordingly directed to give a 
form of return to any male person whom they entered in the general schedule 
as being literate in English and who stated that he was not employed or not 
suitably employed but would like emplo^^^ent, and the instructions for filling 
up the form contained a similar direction. The entries in the form itseJf 
(line 7) made it possible to discard all returns not properly sent in. During 
the sorting and compiling of the forms those returned by persons below the 
matriculation standard w’^ere ignored. Forms illegibly filled up or filled 
up in other languages than English were also similarly rejected. 

310. Persons included in the returns. — The enquiry was confined to 
those ‘‘ educated unemployed ” who had tried in vain to obtain suitable 
employment and therefore excludes those persons who have no occupation 
but are content, as not infrequently happens, under the joint family system 
to live iipon the earning members ” of the family. For the purposes of the 
enquiry “ unemployed ” was interpreted as including also those who considered 
themselves not suitably employed ” and the last question of the form 
provided for the entry by the person filling it up of what he considered to be 
the emx)loyment for which he w^as fitted. The replies to this question naturally 
had no value except as a measure of the individuars modesty in estimating 
his owm capacities and no use -was made of them. Keturns for persons whose 
educational qualifications Avere no higher than matriculation or school- 
leaving cei'tificate standard were also set aside if they showed any employment 
at all, but a note was kept of the number of such returns. The figures actually 
extracted therefore may be taken to include — 

(«) persons who, not having proceeded with their education further 
than passing the matriculation or school-leaving certificate 
examination, have no employment at all ; and 

(b) persons of higher qualifications who are either unemployed or dis- 
satisfied with their present employment. 

311. Incompleteness of the returns. — Considerable misunderstanding 
was inevitable as to the scope of the enquiry. There is no doubt that in some 
cases the returns were filled up by persons who imagined or hoped that 
Government intended to make immediate proAusion of employment for those 
AA^ho are unemployed. Persons labouring under this delusion had almost 
certainly no qualification higher than the matriculation certificate and it is 
safe to assume that the forms for almost all of them Avere ehminated during 
sorting, either because they had not the requisite qualifications or because 
they were not entirely Avithout employment. Peturns received, however, 
by no means represent the actual extent of educated unemployment. The 
decision of Government to make this enquiry Av^as reached and forms and 
instructions for the collection of these details Avere issued after the work had 
already begun upon the general census schedules, and obvious difficulties 
are involved AV'hen the distribution of fresh forms and registers and the dis- 
semination of additional instructions cannot be incorporated with others hut 
is made Avlien the enumerathig agency is already engaged in mastering and 

instructions already conveyed to it. Educated unemployed, 
hoAA'e ver, are not likely to be encountered in large numbers in the more remote 
and inaccessible parts where the enumerating agency is difficult to get at and 
in general liardei* to instruct, and there is not any reason to suppose that the 
opportunity of making a return was to any great extent denied to the 
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unemployed by oversight or carelessness on the part of the enumerating agency 
in any area where they are likely to exist in considerable numbers. vSuch 
omissions as resulted from this cause form in any ease an entirely negligible 
proportion of those due to other causes. In some cases there is no doubt that 
a sense of delicacy or shame prevented individuals from making returns which 
might be interpreted as a public declaration that they were jiarasites incapable 
of maintaining themselves. A short-sighted view of their o^vn interests 
characterised the attitude of many persons who might have filled in the 
forms but argued that, as no immediate advantage would result to themselves 
in the way of getting employment, therefore it was not worth their while even 
to take the trouble of filling them up. The most powerful consideration at 
work, however, probably was a real or assumed suspicion of the objects of 
Government in making the enquiry. It was an innovation and therefore 
an object of the inevitable prejudice against anjdihing new in the most con- 
servative country in the world. A particular ground for suspicion reinforced 
this general distrust. The existence of a widespread revolutionary organisa- 
tion in Bengal is and was a matter of common knowledge and it was known 
that recruits to the ranks of this organisation are principally found amongst 
young men of the middle classes who are educated or partially educa.t(?d but 
without employment. A suspicion was consequently felt or professed that 
Government had a sinister object behind the enquiry, namely, to obtain 
particulars of those who might be potential revolutionaries and to make use 
of these details for bringing them under observation by the police. Cases 
occurred in which returns, filled in and made over to the enumerator, were 
subsequently recalled upon the ground that some entry had been erroneously 
made or omitted and were never returned. 


312. Reasons for publishing the incomplete returns. — ^No accmacy 
whatever, therefore, can be claimed for the figures obtained as a result of this 
enquiry. Indeed very grave consideration was given to the question whether 
the results of the enquiry should be published at all. On the one hand it 
was felt that the publication of results so evidently incomplete woiiid throw 
discredit upon the other tables compiled at the census in circumsta.nces 
guaranteeing them a greater degree of acciuacy. On the other hand, however, 
it was realised that as there was no statutory obfigation to make a return of 
educated unemployment the deficiencies in the figures collected could not 
reasonably be held to cast discredit upon other details collected under the 
sanction of a statutory obligation. Moreover, nothing approaching the scope 
of tliis enquiry has ever previously been undertaken and the figures therefore 
represent the only details of this sort available up to the present, whilst by 
publishing them, admittedly incomplete as thej?" are, it was felt that the 
charge could be escaped of having concealed the actual results of the enquiry. 
As a comment upon the unemployment of educated persons they are practically 
valueless, whilst as a comment upon the educational standard of the 
unemployed they suggest the cynical reflection that it has not reached the 
stage at which those concerned are able to realise that nothing effective can 
be done by Government for the relief of miemployment until the extent of 
the evil has been determined as accurately as possible. 

313. The statistics shown. — Summary figures of the results are 
published as subsidiary table VII to this chapter. This table is divided into 
three parts. In parts (A) and (B) are showm the number of educated males 
aged 20 to 39, who returned themselves as being out of or anxious to secure 
employment. These figures include also those vith higher than the minimum 
educational qualification, viz., having passed the matriculation, or school- 
leaving certificate examination who, though not actually unemployed, 
returned themselves as not having an emploj^-ment for which their educational 
qualifications fitted them. In both these parts figures are given by age and 
period of unemployment. Additional details are given in 2 >art I by class for 
Bengal with Cooch Behar, Bengal British districts, the divisions of Bengal 
and three cities of the province. Part II shows a distribution by degrees. 
No returns were received from Tripura State* Within the class “ depressed 
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Hindus " no detailed distribution ^vsxs possible by individual grolips and the 
figiireh were obtained b^' jdacing together returns of individuals of the 
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54 

Ziohar 

76. 

Pundari. 

1], 

Blinwa. 

33 

Xarlctr 

55 

Makar. 

77 

Rabha. 

1 - 2 . 

Bhumij. 

34. 

Kalu 

56. 

Mahli 

78. 

Rajn 

13 

Bind. 

35. 

Kahvar 

57 

Mai. 

79. 

Raj war 

14. 

Bui] Ilia 

30 

Ivan 

58. 

Mallah. 

SO. 

Saiital 

15 

Chamar, 

37 

Ivaiidli 

59 

Maljiahariy a . 

81 

Shagirdpesha . 

16. 

Dalu. 

38 

Ivandra 

60. 

Meehh. 

82. 

Siiuri . 

17. 

Dharai, 

39. 

Ivaora 

61- 

Mehtor. 

83. 

Tell. 

18 

Dheiiuar. 

40 

lv‘jii)ali 

62 

Muclii. 

84. 

Tiyar. 

19 

Dhobi. 

41 

Kaiiuria. 

63 

Munda 

85. 

Tun. 

20. 

Doeii 

42. 

Karonga. 

64. 

Musahar. 



21, 

Dom. 

43. 

Kaiir. 

65. 

Nagar. 



22. 

Do&adh. 

44 

Khatik 

60 

Xagesia. 




In columns 2 and 3 of part (C) additional j)articulars by divisions are given 
of educated unemployed males aged respectively less than 20 years and 40 
years and over. Like parts (A) and (B) this j)art also includes in the columns 
for those whose educational qualifications are higher than the matriculation 
or school-leaving certificate, persons not unemployed but without employment 
for which they consider themselves educationally qualified. In column 8 
are given figures for those persons not shown either in parts (A) and (B) or in 
columns 2 to 7 of the supplement, who have no higher than the minimum 
qualificatioii and without being unemployed are dissatisfied with their 
eiiiployment. Columns 4 to 7 of part (C) show the numbers of educated 
unemidoyed whose fathers w^ere soldiers, cultivators, artisans and menials or 
servants. The group from winch these last figures are compiled includes 
educated nnemx:>loyed of all ages and also those with higher than the minimum 
educational qualifications wiio are dissatisfied with their present employment : 
it is consequently formed hy the total figures in parts (A) and (B) with the 
addition of those in columns 2 and 3 of part (C). 


314. The value of the figures. — ^These figures are presented more as a 
curiosity than as material for statistical deduction and no attempt is made to 
analyse and comment on them. They cannot be confidently used to illustrate 
the extent and duration of unemployment as between different localities, 
communities and caste groups or persons of different technical or educational 
qualifications. The only value which the absolute figures seem to have is 
to fix an irreducible miniinurn than which the extent of educated unemploy- 
ment is certainly not less. During the course of sorting and compihng, 
applications for employment were received many times in excess of the total 
numbers ax^pearing in these tables for the whole of Bengal. Some of the 
applicants were j-onths whose education had not been completed and whose 
age was not as much as 20 years whilst others undoubtedly did not possess the 
reexuisite minimum qualification required for the enquiry. But even when a 
reduction is made on this account the number who applied for employment 
during these operations was very considerably in excess of the total number 
of educated unemployed returned. 
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315. Comparison with literacy statistics. — ^The figures in Statement jSTo. 
VIII-8 below give a comparison for the two main religions communities 
between the numbers of males aged 17 and over who have completed a 


STATEMENT No. VIII-8. 

Comparison of literates and educated unemployed, 1931. 

Note — The Qgiires refer to males only and those of literates show persons who ha'ie reached at lea'd: 
the primary standard of education. 


Dn ision and district 


BENGAL (British Territory.) 
Burdwan Division 

Bnrdwan 

Birblium 

Banlfura 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

Prasidency Division 

24-FaTgaaas 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

Murshidahad 

JessoTo 

Khulna 

Rajshafii Division 

B.a]shahi 

Dlnajpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Hangpur 

BoOTa 

Pabna 


Kduoated Kducated 

Blterates unemployed Literates uiiemitlojed 
aged 17 and aged 20 and aged 17 and aged 20 and 


Dacca Division 

Dacca 

Mymensingh 

Farldpur 

Bakarganj 

Cliittaeone Division 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Cluttagoug Hill Tracts 


532,239 

22.668 

5,668 

7,167 

691 

1,S64 

3,872 

3,506 

ioo.eso 

24,136 

30,638 

7,503 

ll,a50 

11,067 

15,574 

119,301 

23 638 
17,060 
2,911 
346 
26,309 
34,820 
9.505 
3,707 

156.500 

34,582 

49,011 

20,062 

52,846 

132,910 

54,276 

64.749 

23,631 

254 


1,072 968,093 

41 217,700 

16 42,414 

8 26,171 

3 23,224 

1 42,660 

6 39,786 

7 43,495 


92,279 

139.672 

20.402 

28,331 

26,033 

37,392 

90,483 

15,479 

12,613 

5,879 

2,825 

23,038 

10,963 

12.596 

7,097 


196,966 

47,689 

41,777 

36,000 

71,440 


68,200 

24,952 

24,603 


113 

198 

111 

102 


103 

142 

115 

100 

267 

153 


primary education and of those aged 20 and over who returned themselves 
as unemployed respectively. But the percentages given in columns 4 and 7 
are probably an index not so much of the extent of imemployment as of the 
readiness to admit it in different districts. 


316, The problem of bhadralok ” unemployment. — The failure of this 
enquiry can only be recorded with regret. Bengal is fortunate enough to 
have no problem of industrial unemployment and such mal-adjustments as 
occur in the supply and demand of industrial labour invariably solve them- 
selves automatically in a short period. Bengal imports more industrial 
labour than it exports, and labourers thrown out of employment by 
contraction of industrial enterprise leave the province for their own homes. 
Bor many years previous to the census however there has actually been in 
Bengal a demand for more industrial labour than was available. Variations 
in the supply of agricultural labour may depend upon famines or fioods 
and the type or state of harvest in the agricultural areas. But Bengal is 
happily free from very serious famines and these inequalities of demand and 
supply fairly rapidly adjust themselves and are in no sense of the term 
permanent. The Calcutta University Commission (1917 to 1919) found that 
there was no unemployment of the middle classes. Although there was no 
specific question on this point in the Commission’s questionnaire it reported 
(Volume IV, part ii, chapter XXX, paragraph 14) : — 

“ At present all the young men who have been trained at higher schools and college.^ seem 

to find posts of one kind or another It is often the practice to wait a long time for a 

settled appointment which the applicant thinlm is worth his while to accept. But apart 
from cong^tion in the legal profession we have found few sigi^ of actual unemployment 
a-mong the young men of the educated classes. ISTo prominence is given to unemployment in the 
answers to our questionnaire. The matter was not mentioned to us in oral evidence during 
oixr visits to different parts of Bengal. The output of higher education is still absorved by 
the Oovemment services, by the professions and by the commercial firms. ** 

39 
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The Commission went on to add, however : 

“ Xcrertheless we cannot but feel that unless there are great developments of industry and 
commerce in Bengal and unless the educational system is adapted to the new requirements, 
the supply of young men trained by the high schools and colleges wiU be found at no distant 
date to have overshot the demand ’* 

This V arning very soon proved to he well founded and in less than three 
years, on the 30th March 1922, the problem of educated unemployment 
was raised by a resolution in the Legislative Council. As a result of this 
resolution a committee was appointed 

to inA'estigate the problem of unemployment among the educated middle classes in Bengal 
and to suggest remedial measures.” 

The Committee reported : 

" The evidence which has been placed before us to the effect that there is considerable 
unemployment among the Anglo-Indians of Bengal and among the educated middle-class 
Bcngab.s' is overwhelming and we have been greatly impressed by the acuteness of the 
problem and tlie urgent necessity for the adoption of measures for the alleviation and removal 
of the ]iresent distress and for the prevention of any aggravation of the present condition of 
affairs in the future. ’ ’ 

The Committee found that, apart from a general depression such as is a 
familiar feature of long-term trade cycles, the extent of educated unemploy- 
ment was conditioned at the time when it reported by two main causes. 
The first was the depression in trade and industry which specifically followed 
the artificial stimulus to industry during the war : the abnormal demand 
made by the army and the reduction of supplies from Europe had led to the 
artificial develoxDment of industries, the employment of a large additional 
number of clerical workers and an increase of salaries which could no longer 
be kept up in altered conditions. The second cause was overproduction of the 
type of employee concerned. There has been a rise in the standard as well 
as in the cost of living whereas middle-class incomes have remained very 
nearly constant and in any case lag behind the rise in prices. There has also 
been an absorption into the ranks of the educated classes of persons previously 
unable as unused to enjoying the advantages of education and some 
indication of this absorption is given in the figures in part (C) of subsidiary 
table VII. The committee found that there had been a tendency for industries 
once foimded to decay owing to failure to adopt progressive methods of 
meeting competition. ' Finally they pointed to the decay of village life with a 
consequent drift to towns and unwillingness to return to the mufassal, 
conditions wliich invariably lead to unemployment. They did not mention 
what is also probably a contributing cause, namely, the growing spirit of 
individualism in Hindu society and the gradual dissolution of the joint 
family system with its corporate responsibility for all its members. It is 
difficult to separate clearly cause and effect in this last phenomenon, but it 
can be confidently said that economic tension and an increasing unwillingness 
to support idle and incompetent or unproductive members of the joint 
family are found existing side by side. Interest in the problem of educated 
unemployed w'as still active whilst preparations were being made for the 
census and two resolutions calling for the collection of statistics of varying 
complexity were tabled during the sessions of the Legislative Council in 1930 
and 1931. 

317. Possible palliatives . — ^Possible lines along which a reduction of 
unemployment could be effected have been proposed. Education at present 
in Bengal leads practically to one end only, viz., the degree of master of arts 
or science or bachelor of laws. The XJnemployment Enquiry Committee 
emphasised the importance of a radical change in the system of education. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Uacca at the time of giving evidence 
said — 


I regard, the education given now in the majority of cases of secondary and higher 
education in Bengal as tending to diminish the intellectual energy of those who receive it. 
It is sterilising. I think that the education at present imparted is in many cases a positive 
disadvantage to those who receive it, and tends to render the students more worthless in the 
market than if they had worked by themselves, ’ ' 
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The committee recommended the increase of facilities for technical education 
and the development of rural industries : and they concluded that the 
prosperity of Bengal in general including the class of educated unemployed 
lay entirely 

“ in the intensive economic development of the country, in the entrance of JBeiijirali 
bhadralok mto industry, trade and commerce of the country and m the immediate acceleration 
of development schemes which w’lll train the hhadialok to effect this entrance.’ * 

The committee also emphasised what is common conviction in Bengal that 
these improvements are conditional upon a change in the attitude of the 
middle-classes to manual labour. Bengal in some ways has one advantage 
over some parts of India in that its caste system is not so rigorous. As 
education spreads amongst all castes, the restrictions in the way of any 
individual adopting any particular trade or occupation are being reduced 
(Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Keport, page 31) but there is .still 
room for a considerable change in the social attitude tow ards manual work, 
and perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the problem is to see in what 
directions this change appears to be coming about. 

318. Signs of a change in the attitude of the bhadralok to manual 
labour. — In the Government technical schools particularly in Calcutta and 
Ivanchrapara it is reported that bhadralok young men gladly avail themselves 
of the opportunity of technical instruction, although practical experience in 
training is insisted upon. The experimental research tannery attached to 
the Bengal Tanning Institute has ah*eady trained a number of bhadralok 
young men, some being of the higher castes, who have gone through ail the 
processes of leather manufacture from dehairing and defleshing of the raw 
hide to its final emergence as finished leather. The Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, which owes its existence to young middle-class 
Bengalis who had received teclmical training at the Calcutta University 
emjjloys as skilled and unskilled operatives a not inconsiderable proportion of 
workers drawTi from the Bengali bhadralok classes to whom imtil recently 
the idea of manual labour as a means of subsistence would never have 
occurred. Perhaps the most interesting example, not only of the change 
which is taking place in the attitude of the Bengali middle -classes, but also 
of the extent to which success may attend their efforts, is provided by the House 
of Labourers at Comilla. This was founded in 1922 by young bhadralok 
Bengalis with a capital of not more than Hs. 210 and after a number of false 
starts and in spite of a series of disappointments the venture has achieved 
very considerable success during the period in which it has been in existence. 
Its employees are practically all bhadralok young men who carry into 
practice their professed belief in the dignity of lahom by themselves excavating 
earth, laying bricks, casting concrete blocks, erecting and roofing steel 
buildings and carrying out all processes in the manufacture of iron and steel. 
It appears that the number of applicants from these classes for employment 
with tliis concern is larger than can be accepted. None of these ventures, 
even if extended to other parts of Bengal, could of course absorb all the 
educated unemployed in the province even if they were conducted with equal 
ability and success. But what is significant is the changed attitude which 
leads to such ventures being taken up, and it gives an earnest that in other 
directions also with the same spirit some alleviation of the unemployment 
existing at present could be found in industrial development. Opportunities 
for technical training exist and are made use of, and in addition the Educa- 
tion Department has a scheme for a progressively increasing inclusion of 
agricultural training in the school curriculum under instructors trained by the 
Department of Agriculture. More than one school in the province includes 
industrial training in its syllabus. The most notable instance is perhaps 
the higher English school at Sultanpur, Birbhum, where weaving, dyeing, 
spinning, carpentry, blacksmithy, soap-making and the fitting of umbrellas 
to handles made in the school are part of the curriculum and it is proposed to 
introduce tanning and the manufacture of bell-metal in the future. In this 
school instruction in one of the industrial departments is compulsory and the 
training is mainly practical : and several old students of the school have set 
themselves up in industrial occupations. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Proportion of workers (earners and working dependents) in each occupa- 
tional class, sub-class and order, with percentages employed in and outisde cities, 1931. 

(Non —Out- <)f »‘Acn I'J.nui) of thi population 7 122 are non-working rlppcn.lt-nts of wh.jin 2 pci lent are found In cities and 98 per cent outside cities). 


Class, sub-elasi .iml order 


A. — Earners (principal occupation) and working dependents. 


No per 
10,000 
of total 

Peroentage of 
workers rci-ordcd 

Class, sub-class and order 

^o.om 
of total 

popu- 

lation 

In 

cities 

OlrtMllE 

1 citic 




ALL OCCUPATIONS 

A.— Production of raw materials 

I. Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

1 Pastine and Agriculture 
la) Ordinarv i;ulti\.ition 
(6) Cultivation of special crops, fruit, etc , 
f Planters, manager-, i krks and labourers.) 
(f) l'ore.stry 
f(i) stock raMnu 

tc) llaismg of small i'uinials and iiisecta 


II Exploitation of minerals 


B. — Preparation and suppiy of material sub- 
stances. 


o Textiles 

0 Hides, skins and hard iniitenals from the 
animal kingdom 

7 Wood . . 

S Met.ih 
9 (.'er.inncs 

lU rhemicnl products proiierly so called and 
analogous. 

11 Food industries 

12 ludustiitis uf dress and the toilet 

13 Furnitiirt* uidustiie-. 

14 BmlditiB iniUistries 

15 Construction uf lueau'. of trausiiort 

Id Production and tinuMUi^sion ol physical 
force 

17 ILsceUaneous and undefined industries 


iH Transport hy air 
19 Transport hv water 
2d Transjiort Iv road 

21 Transport liv rail 

22 Post nilice, telegiaph and telephone services 


V. — Trade 

23 Banks, establishments of credit, exchange 

and insurance 

24 Brokerage commission and export 
2."i Tiadc in textiles 

2ii Trade in skins, leather and furs 
27 Trade in wood 

25 Trade m metals 

29 Trade m potteiy, bricks and tiles 

20 Trade m chemical pioducts 

31 Hotels, Cafes, Bestauiant, etc. 

32 Other trade in food-stuffs 

3J Tr.ide in clothing and toilet articles 

24 Tiade m fuinitiire 

3.5 Trade in building materials 

36 Trade m means of transport 

37 Trade m fuel 

38 Trade in articles of luxury and those pertain- 

ing to letters and the arts and sciences 

39 Trade of other sorts 

G.— Public Administration and liberal arts 

VI. — public lore# 

40 Army 

41 Navy 

42 Air lorce 

43 Police 

VII. — Public Admlniitration 

44 Public Administration 

VIII. — Professions and liberal arts 

45 Bdigiun 

46 haw 

47 Medicine 

48 Instruction 

49 Letters, arts and sciences (othei than 44) . . 

D. — Miscellaneous 

IX. — persons living on their income 

50 Persons li\ mg principally on their Income 

X. — Domestic service 
61 Domestic service 

XI. — Insufficiently described occupations 

52 (leneral terms which do not indicate a de- 

fliiitc ociupation 

Xil.— Unproductivi 

53 Inmates ol jnils, nsvliinis and alras-houseb 


B. — Earners (subsidiary occupation). 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 

A.— Production of raw materials 

I.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

1 Pasture and Agriculture 
(a) Ordinary i ultivation 
lb) Cultivation of .special crops, fruit, etc., 
1 Planters, managers, clerks and labourers) 
(c) Forestry 
Id) Stock laiuug 

(e) Baisiug of small aiiinials and insects 


II.— Exploitation of minerals 

3 Metallic minerals 

4 Non-metallic mmerals 

B. — Preparation and suppiy of material sub- 
stances. 


5 Textiles 

6 Hides, skins and hard materials from the 

ammal kingdom. 

7 Wood 

8 Metals 

9 Ceramics 

10 Chemical products properly so called and 
analogous. 

11 Food indastries 

12 Industries of dress and the toilet 

13 Furniture industnes 

14 Building indnstrieB 

15 Construction of means of transport 

16 Production and ttansmission of physical 


IV.— Transport 

18 Transport by air 

lo 


28 Banks establishments ot credit, exchange 
and insurance 

24 Brokerage commission and export 

25 Trade m textiles 

26 Trade in skins, leather and furs 

27 Trade in wood 

28 Trade in metals 

29 Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 
2U Trade in chemical products 

21 Hotels, Cafes. Restaurant, etc 
32 Other trade in food-stutfs 
32 Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

34 Trade in furniture 

35 Trade m huildmg materials 
3b Trade in means of transport 

37 Trade m fuel 

38 Trade in articles of luxury and those pertain- 

ing to letters and the arts and sciences 
29 Trade ol other sorts 

G.— Public administration and liberal arts 

VI. — Public force 

40 Army 

41 Navy 

42 Air force 

43 Police 

VII. — Public Administration 

44 Public Administration 

Vlil.— profenlons and liberal arts 

43 Religion 
46 Law 

I 47 Medicine 

48 Instruction 

49 Letters, arts and sciences (other than 44) . . 

D.— Miscellaneous 

IX.r— Ptrtonc living on their Income 

50 Persons living principaJly on their income 
Xi— Domestic service 

61 Domestic service 

XI. — liMuOleicHUy described occupations 

sa Qeneral betma which do nob indicate a 
definite occupation. 

XII. — Unpraduettvo 

68 Bmoateaof jails, asylums and alms'hooses 

if 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution by dependence of 1,000 of the total population 
with numbers per 1,000 employed in each occupational sub-class. 



Number per milk- t>f the ttrfal pnpulatiun ^vho are 

Natural and administrative 

Earners 

WoTk. 

A — Earners (principal occupation) and workmg dependents otnipif rl in riiii-claes 


diMSiun, district and 
state 

pal 

occupa- 
tion) 
in all 
occu- 
pations. 

mg 

depen- 
dents 
in all T 

oc<-ui)a- 
tions 

ir HI IV. V VI VII Till IX. X, XI. 

XII 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

BURDWAJSr DIVISION 


Central Bengal 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 
24-Farganas 
Calratta 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 

Jebsore 

Rhulna 

North Bengal 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 


GOOCH BEHAR STATE 

East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

Alymensingh 

Eandpur 

Bakargan] 

CHITTAGONO DIVISION 
Tiiipcra 
Noakhall 
Ctaittngong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
TBIPTTRA STATE 


Natural and administrative 1 
flmsion, district and L 
state. 


Number per mille of the total population who are 
B — Earners (subsidiary occupation) occupied in sub-class. 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

BURDWAN DU'ISION 
Burdwan 
Birbhum 
Bankura 


Central Bengal 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 
24-Parganas 
Caluutt.1 
Nadia 

Mursludabad 

Jessore 

Khulna 

North Bengal 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION , 


OOOCH BEHAR STATE 

East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

Hymensingh 

Paxidpur 

Bakaigani 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 


TRIFUBA STATE 

BIKKIW 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III— Distribution of male and female workers with ratio of females 
to males by occupational classes, sub-classes, orders and groups, 1931. 


vupation (CLASS, 8ub-ClaSS, order and Rionp). 


Males 

Females | 

Earners, 

Pnncipat 

occupation 

and 

working 

dependents. 

Earmis, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 
occupation 
and working 
dependents 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 

dependents 

Earners, 

Pnncipal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 
occupation 
and working 
dependents. 

A 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 

A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 

1.— Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

1 .— PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 
(a) Ordinary cultivation 

jron-culti^ atiiiR proprietors takinR rent in mone> or kind 

"Estate apeiits .ind nmnagers of private owners 

Eitate aijents and inannRers of government 

Rent collectors, clerks, etc 

CultivatinB owners 

Tenant cultivators 

Agricultural labourers 

Cultivatois ot ihum, taungna and other shifting areas 

<b) Cultivation ot spacial crops, Irult, etc. (Planters, managers, clerks 
and labourers). 

Cinchona 

Cocoamit 

Coffee 

Ganja 

Pu/j-vlne 

Rubber 

Tea 

Jlarket gardeners, flower and fruit growers 
(c) Forestry 

Rorest officers, rangers, guards, etc 
"Wood cutters and charcoal burners 
Collectors of forest produce 
Collectors of kic 
(dj Stock ralsine 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

Breedws of transport animals 

ilerd'.ireii, shepherds and breeders of other animals 

(e) Raising of small animals and Insects 
Birds, bees, etc 
Silkworms 
Lac culti\atinn 

X.— PISHING AND HUNTING 


II. — Exploitation of minerals 

3. — METALLIC MINERALS 

29 Gold 

30 Iron 

31 Lead, '•il\ er and zinc 

32 Manganese 

33 Tin and wolfram 

34 Other metallic nunerals 

4. — NON-METALLIC MINERALS 

35 Coal 

3b Petroleum 

37 Building materials (including atone, materials for cement manu&c- 
ture and claja) 

3S Mica 

39 Precious and senii-precious stones 

40 Salt, saltpetre and other saline substances 

41 Other nomnietalUc minerals 

B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUB- 
STANCES. 

III. — Industry 

5— TEXTILES 

42 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

43 Cotton sploning, aizing and weaving 

44 Jute pressing, spuming and weavlug 

i4A. Jute presaintr 

45 Hope, twine, string and other fibres 
4S Wool canhng, spinning and weaving 

47 Silk spinning and weaving 

48 Hair (horse-hair), etc. 

49 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of textiles . 

50 Lacr, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and insufficiently described 

textile Industries. 


12 , 770,435 13 , 870,520 

1 , 933,644 

2 , 039,450 

152 

147 

9 , 268,746 

9 , 961,018 

862,481 

895,990 

93 

90 

9 , 243,358 

9 , 934,471 

844,795 

877,944 

91 

88 

9,081,316 

9,748,205 

814,412 

845,179 

90 

87 

8,784,686 

9,420,849 

692,390 

721,946 

79 

77 

463,415 

(il0,990 

170,419 

170,988 

368 

295 

1 109 

1,290 

39 

89 

35 

30 

92 

43,175 

100 

.')1,653 

171 

180 

4 

3 

4.990,474 

5,220,047 

219,915 

230,853 

44 

44 

797,446 

854,075 

33,600 

35,323 

42 

41 

2, 461,930 

2,662,657 

257,009 

264,011 

104 

99 

27,045 

29,037 

11,177 

11,511 

413 

397 

177,580 

188,684 

115,687 

110,013 

651 

815 

353 

362 

348 

348 

086 

961 

13 

1 

18 

1 

‘i 

1 

1,000 

i,o66 

38 

1,082 

1 

83 

26 

30 

27,420 

35,592 

790 

924 

29 

26 

4 

144,523 

8 

146.094 

114,342 

114, till 

791 

784 

6,228 

5,627 

205 

243 

39 

44 

6,125 

7,692 

267 

286 

44 

37 

1,266 

1 ,586 

73 

87 

58 

55 

4,711 

5,626 

190 

164 

40 

33 

116 

122 ' 

4 

1 

34 

33 

42 

112,724 

59 

121,040 

5,638 

6,304 

49 

52 

29,470 

32,406 

.3,417 

3,925 

11(1 

121 

30 

43 




83,224 

88,591 

2,121 

2,379 

25 

27 

201 

940 

530 

632 

2,637 

872 

2 

198 

2 

934 

530 

032 

2,677 

677 

1 

4 




162,042 

186,286 

30,383 

32,765 

187 

176 

161,440 

185,577 

3(1,330 

32,709 

188 

176 

602 

089 

63 

50 

88 

81 

25,388 

26,547 

17,686 

18,046 

697 

680 

698 

779 

23 

23 

33 

30 



2 

2 



462 

ois 

21 

21 

43 

41 

206 

24,690 

201 

25,768 

17,663 

18,023 

715 

699 

24,522 

25,598 

17,644 

18.004 

720 

703 

12 

12 

5 

5 

417 

417 

6 

7 

4 

4 

607 

571 

3 

3 





147 

148 

10 

10 



2 , 049,851 

2 , 317,074 

456,298 

479,406 

223 

207 

986,819 

1 , 090,150 

294,989 

306,536 

299 

281 

374,793 

400,590 

82,829 

85,345 

221 

213 


Vi'orkers in leather 

Barriers and jiersons occupied with feathers and bristles ; brush 
makers. 

"Workers (except button makera) in bope, ivory, horn, shell, etc. 

7.— WOOD 

Sawyers 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

Basket-mskeiB and other workers in woody materials (including 
leaves) and tbatcbers and buildezs worklQg with bamboo, le^ ox 
i dunpa r matmcials. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Distribution of maie and female workers with ratio of females 
to males by occupational classes, sub-classes, orders and groups, 1931. 


Occupatiun (CLASS. Sub-c!aSS, ORDER and group). 


1 Males 

Females. 

Xiunbi r of females 
per 1,000 males. 

Eamim. 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 

dependents. 

Eumerb, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 
occupation 
and working 
dependents 

1 Earners, 
Priucipal 
occupation 
and 

working 

dependent'' 

Earner-'. 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsicliai^ 
occupation 
and working 
dependents 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

1 viorking 
depen- 
dents. 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


1 1 1.— Industry — concluded. 






8.— METALS 

49,505 

64,621 

1,211 

1,443 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

Smelting, forging and loIling ot iron and othei metals 

Makers of arms, guns, etc 

Blacksmiths, other workers in iron and makpr>- of implements 

Workers in brass, copper ami bell metal 

Workers in other metals (except precious metals) 

Workers in nants, riie-smkers, etc. 

1,728 

253 

37,767 

0,38.s 

3,2M 

88 

1,796 

268 

41,661 

7 095 
3.712 

89 

8 

18 

0C4 

179 

42 

18 

1,182 

191 

44 


9.— CERAMICS 

84,459 

73,425 

14,765 

16,539 

63 

64 

65 

Potters and makers ot earthenware 

Brick and tile makers 

Other workers in cpraniics 

34,922 

17,927 

11,610 

39,(62 

19,8.3* 

14 1.12 

8,942 

3,386 

2,237 

9,363 

3,812 

2 364 


10.— CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PROPERLY SO GALLED AND 
ANALOGOUS. 

35,346 

39,839 

2,424 

2,599 

66 

67 

6.S 

69 

70 

Manufacture of matches, lirewnrks ami other explosives 

Manufartiue of aerated and miiieral waters and ice 

Mannfai ture and refining ot \ eget iblc nil<» 

Manufacture and refining of mineral oils 

Other chemical inamitactmes 

1,07.8 

494 

31 h93 

131) 

2,4.31 

l.lb'l 

542 

35.4.19 

1.52 

2,54.3 

10 

2 241 

4 

ll'i 

.59 

10 

2 :;oo 

124 


11.— FOOD INDUSTRIES 

36,636 

42,995 

142,387 

147,923 


Rioe poumlets ami huskcr'- .uul tlcmr gnmlei'i 
(irain parehpi*^, etf. 

Butchers 

Milkers of sugar. inol<i«xcs and qurh 
Rueetmoat and condiment makers 
Toddr drawers 
Brewerb and distilIei-< 

Manufacturers of tolmct o 
ManufoetureiB of opium 
Mamifacturerb of Ganja 
Others 

12.— INDUSTRIES OF DREgS AND THE TOILET 

Boot, shoe, sandal and clou makers 

Tailors, nnlUuers. dieshmakers and daniers 

Embroiderers, hat m<ilcers and makers of othci articles of wear 

Washing and cleaning 

Barbers, hau-dreisers and wig-makers 

Other industnea connected with toilet 


0.7»6 

»,47rt 

i.oar. 

,5,9^l 

».<I5 

26 

»,910 


156,853 

21,706 

41,267 

2,300 

31,034 

59.216 

330 


11), 964 
2,fHS 
3,644 
3,971 
7,2.-54 
67d 
31) 


175,210 

23,005 

43,007 

2.391 

33,149 

70,103 

305 


17,401 

1.392 

2,):()6 

fiS,J 

8 , 1^12 

3,353 

153 


13. — FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 

88 Cabinet-in ikers, carnage pamteis, etc 

89 Upholsteiers, tent-makeis, etc 

14. — BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

90 Lime burners, cement iroikers ; Excavatocb and well sinkers ; stone 

cutters and dresbcrs ; brick layers and masons ; Builders (other 
than buildings made of bamboo or similar materials), xmuiters, 
decorators ol houses, tilers, plumbers, etc 

15. — CONSTRUCTION OF MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

91 Persons engaged in making, nasembhng or repairing motor vehicles or 

cvcles 

92 Carnage, cart, palki, etc .makers and wheel-wnghts 

93 Ship, boat, aeroplane binlderb 

16. — PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION OF PHY8ICALFORCE 

94 Heat, light, electncity, motive power, eto , Gas works and electric 

hghtandpowei 

17. — MISCELLANEOUS AND UNDEFINED INDUSTRIES 

95 Pnnters, engravers, book-binders, etc 

96 Makers ot musical instruments 

97 Makers of clocks and surgical or scientinc instruments, etc 

98 Makers of jewellery and ornaments 

99 Other miscpllaneouB and undefined industnes (toy-making, taxi- 

dermy, etc.). 

100 Scav'enging 

IV.— Transport 

18. — TRANSPORT BY AIR 

101 Persons concerned with aerodromes and aeroplanes 

19. — TRANSPORT BY WATER 

102 Ship-owners, boat-owners and their employees, officers, mariners,, 

etc ships’ brokers, boatmen and towmen, 

102 A Shvn-oKtieTS, boat-ouwrs and their employees, offieer»,marintr8, etc. 
ships brokers, boatmen and toumen of rea-going vessels. 

103 Persons (other than labourers) employed m harbours, ducks, rivers, 

and canals, including pilots 

104 Labourers employed on barbouis, docks, rivers and canals 

20. — TRANSPORT BY ROAD 

105 Persons (other than labourers) employed on the construction and 

maintenance of roads and bridges. 

106 Labourera employed on roads and bribes 

107 Owners, managers and employees (excluding persoital servants) 

connected withmechanical& driven vehieles (mclnding trams) 

108 Ovnieis, managers and employees (excluding personal servants) con- 

nected with otbei; vehicles. 

109 Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

110 Pack elephant, camel, mule, ase and bullock owners and diivera 

111 Porters and messengers 


2,160 

2,276 

745 

769 

345 

336 

1,830 

1,037 

314 

323 

171 

167 

321 

339 

431 

446 

1,343 

1,316 

50,219 

64,160 

4,183 

4,290 

83 

7* 

50,219 

54,160 

4.183 

4,290 

83 

79 


6,290 

6,111 

21 

22 

4 

4 

1,720 

1,976 

1 

1 

1 


1,163 

1,339 

2,796 

10 

10 

9 

7 

2,416 

10 

11 

4 

4 

3,327 

3,397 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3,S27 

3,397 

2 

- 

1 

1 

77,414 

84,461 

8,968 

9,176 

116 

109 

13,967 

14,149 

38 

62 

4 

4 

1.969 

2,102 

9 

14 

5 

7 

886 

936 

60 

30 

50 

53 

43,172 

48,946 

1,664 

1.70.5 

39 

36 

1,266 

l,5T7 

895 

U42 

707 

597 

16,154 

16,731 

6,310 

6,403 

301 

382 

270,295 

303,152 

12,988 

14,862 

48 

49 

102 

124 

5 

6 

48 

40 

102 

124 

5 

5 

49 

40 

82.224 

90,256 

250 

307 

3 

3 

78,160 

86,185 

212 

268 

3 

3 

7,641 

7,673 





2,142 

2,150 

38 

39 

Ife 

18 

1,918 

109,718 

1,920 

132,609 

10,825 

12,604 

99 

95 

431 

406 

10 

IS 

23 

24 

41,708 

50,337 

9,855 

11,548 

236 

289 

8,275 

8,294 

29 

35 

3 

4 

28,920 

38,648 

52 

56 

2 

1 

20,506 

24,372 

93 

98 

5 

4 

228 
9,648 . 

288 
- 10,124 

785 

2 

SS3 

4 

81 

8 

84 
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CHAPTER VIII OCCUPATIONS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Distribution of male and female workers with ratio of females 
to males by occupational classes, sub-classes, orders and groups, 1931. 


1 

Mal.^ 

1 Females 

Number of females 
j per 1,000 males 

1 

1 

Onmp, Ou Iipittion (CLASS, Sub-ClGSS, ORDER and group) 

E.irnfr--, 

Pnncipal 

occupation 

aud 

1 working 
dependents, i 

i 

1 ! 

■Earners , 
Princijial 
occupahon 
ami 

suiisidi.irj 
occup.it inn 
and working 
dependents. 

Earncrb, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 

dependents. 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 
occupation 
and w'orking 
dependents 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 

1 

7 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

subsidiary 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents 


IV. — Transport — concluded. 


SI.— TRANSPORT BY RAIL 

112 riailwa\ ivees of Sill kinds other than coohes 
111 La’wjiirer^ i>mi)Ioyed <ju railway construction and maintenance and 
L lull's .ind portcis employed on railway premises 

22. — POST OFFICE, TELEBRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES 

114 Post ofliee, Telcgrarh and Telephone sersicea 

V.— Trade 

23. — BANKS, ESTABLISHMENTS OF CREDIT, EXCHANGE AND 
INSURANCE. 

115 Bank inanaj'ers, money-lenders, exehange and insurance agents, 

monej -changers and brokers and their employees 

24. — BROKERAGE COMMISSION AND EXPORT 

IIG Brokers, commission agents, commercial tra\ellera, warehouse 
owners and employees 

25. — TRADE IN TEXTILES 

117 Tmde in piece goods, ]utc, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles . . 

117 A Trade hi jute 

26. — TRADE IN SKINS, LEATHER AND FURS 

IIS Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc , and the articles made 

trom the'se. 

27. — TRADE IN WOOD 

111) Trade in wood (not fire wood) 

120 Trade in harks 

131 Trade in bamboos and canes 

122 Trade in thatches and other forest produce 

28. — TRADE IN METALS 

123 Trade In metals. ma^-hiner\ , knives, tools etc 

29. — TRADE IN POTTERY. BRICKS AND TILES 

124 Trade in pottery , bricks and tiles 

30. — TRAOEIN CHEMICALPRODUOTS 

125 Drugs, dy >•>, p nnt^, petroleum, explosives, etc. 

31. — HOTELS, CAFES, RESTAURANT, ETC. 

120 Vendors of wme, liituors, aerated waters and ice 

137 Owners and managtTf. of hotels, cook-shops, earais, etc., (and em- 
ployees ». 

125 Haw kers ot dtmk and food-stuffs 

32. — OTHER TRADE IN FOOD-STUFFS 

129 (+r.iiTi and piil-e dcilers 

11(1 !»■ il'-r- in 'iwectnii ats, sugar and ipiccs 

111 r»c iler^ in durv products, egg-, auii poultry 

1J2 D’llcrs m .«i,im.ils for food 

l.ld Dealer-, in fooder for .immals 

134 Dealei« m other tood-btuUs 

13.> Deileis in tobacco 

110 Dealeis in opium 

137 Dealers in ganja 

33. — TRADE IN CLOTHING ANDTOILET ARTICLES 

135 Trade in ready-made clothing and othcrartieles of dress and the toilet 

ihatb, uuibn-llas, scickb,Ti ady -made bhocs, perfumes, etc.). 

34. — TRADE IN FURNITURE 

1S9 Tradcin furiutun , carpets, curtaii]--.‘md bedding 

140 Hardnan, cwnking iittnbils, porcelain, crokery*, glassware, bottles, 

artitUh loi gardeuiiit,, ttc 

35. — TRADE IN BUILDING MATERIALS 

141 Trad, iii building materials (other than bricks, tiles and woody 

iiiateii.iN) 

36. — TRADE IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

142 Dcalt-rs and hirers in meclianic.il transport — motors, cycles, etc. .. 

143 Dealcrsaiul hirers in othercarriages, carts, boats, etc. 

1 14 Dealera and hirers of elephants, camels, liorbes, cattle, asses, mules, 


37. — TRADE IN FUEL 

145 Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc 

38. — TRADE IN ARTICLES OF LUXURY AND THOSE PERTAIN- 
ING TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

146 Dealers in ptetdous stones, jewellery (real and imitation), clocks, 

optical inbtnmieatR, etc. 

147 Dealers iu common liaugles, bead necklaces, fans, small articles, 

toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, etc 

148 Publishers, book-sellerf., stationers, dealers in music, pictures, 

musiLal instcumeuts and curiosities. 

39.— TRADE OF OTHER SORTS 
140 Dealers In rags stable refuse, etc 

l.dO Gineral store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwlee imspeci&ed ., 
l|i Xtoeraut traders, pedlars and hawkers (of other than food, etc.) 
158 Other trades (including farmers of pounds, tolls and markets) . . 


67.453 

68,779 

1,875 

1,912 

28 

28 

,38,798 

39,.') 76 

619 

624 

16 

16 

28,653 

29,203 

1,256 

1,288 

44 

44 

10,800 

11,485 

33 

34 

3 

3 

10,800 

11,485 

33 

34 

3 

3 

792,737 

923,772 

148,321 

158,008 

187 

171 

45,436 

56,771 

4,357 

4,915 

96 

87 

45,436 

56,771 

4,357 

4,915 

96 

87 

8,884 

8,669 

213 

240 

24 

26 

8,884 

0,569 

213 

246 

24 

26 

57,499 

71,539 

6,131 

6,614 

107 

92 

57,499 

71,539 

6,131 

6,614 

107 

92 

3,849 

5,561 

46 

55 

13 

10 

23,622 

26,632 

847 

378 

36 

33 

23,622 

26,632 

847 

878 

36 

33 

12,265 

16,375 

6,734 

6,907 

438 

422 

9,73.'> 

12,310 

3,605 

4,015 

370 

326 

70 

70 

40 

40 

671 

671 

2,143 

8,593 

009 

729 

284 

203 

307 

303 

1,480 

2,123 

4,821 

5.402 

2,098 

2,223 

45 

40 

21 

21 

2,09S 

2,223 

45 

46 

21 

21 

6,288 

7,331 

3,065 

3,233 

486 

441 

6,288 

7,381 

3,055 

3,233 

486 

441 

3,655 

4,185 

173 

180 

47 

43 

3,655 

4,185 

173 

ISO 

47 

43 

13,352 

14,302 

1,034 

1,054 

77 

74 

4,207 

4.783 

408 

425 

97 

89 

8 944 

9,302 

611 

614 

68 

66 

201 

217 

15 

15 

75 

69 

399,016 

471,878 

109,716 

116,707 

275 

245 

0.1,921 

77,122 

32,260 

33,420 

505 

433 

32,400 

37 091) 

4,727 

4,929 

146 

131 

47,449 

58,290 

14,950 

16,124 

315 

276 

085 

1,225 

55 

64 

56 

52 

1.052 

1,342 

460 

464 

437 

346 

242,456 

283,773 

56,639 

60,029 

234 

211 

9 022 

10,635 

587 

627 

65 

59 

363 

648 

20 

22 

35 

34 

1,108 

1,141 

18 

19 

10 

17 

7,341 

8,057 

220 

225 

30 

28 

7,341 

8,057 

220 

225 

30 

28 

10,859 

11,999 

1,336 

1,374 

123 

114 

1,038 

1,255 

587 

014 

565 

489 

9.821 

10,744 

749 

760 

76 

71 

2,600 

3,122 

517 

574 

199 

184 

2,600 

3,122 

517 

574 

199 

184 

5,532 

7,201 

302 

434 

71 

64 

418 

437 





276 

338 


'6 

is 

15 

4,838 

6,426 

387 

459 

78 

71 

10,341 

12,961 

4,122 

4,555 

399 

351 

10,341 

12,961 

4,122 

4,565 

399 

361 

36,792 

39,070 

2,559 

2,861 

70 

72 

9,952 

10,590 

146 

164 

15 

15 

3.905 

4,399 

1,006 

1,107 

257 

252 

22,934 

24,081 

1,408 

1,000 

61 

64 

147,167 

159,657 

7,370 

8,176 

53 

61 

61 

57 

12 

12 

236 

210 

138,683 

150,739 

7,328 

7,620 

53 

51 

7,366 

7,621 

471 

481 

64 

64 

1,077 

1,340 

69 

62 

65 

46 
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SUBSrDIARY TABLE III— Distribution of male and female workers with ratio of females 
to males by occupational classes, sub-classes, orders and groups, 1931 . 


Group 

No. 

GiMupation (CLASS, Sub-Class, ORDER and group) 

Males. 

Female:,. 

Number of females 
per 1,0U(J males. 

Hamers. 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 

dependents 

Lainerb, 

Principal 

occupation 

aud 

biibsidiatv 
occupation 
and working 
depen.leiit-! 

Eameis, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

w orking 
dependents 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupdtioi 

and 

subsidiary 
occupation 
aud w orking 
dependents. 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 

Earners, 

Principal 

occupation 

and 

hubsidiary 

occupation 

and 

w'orking 

depen- 

dents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 


C.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS 

372,023 

429,558 

21,155 

22,443 

57 

52 


VI. — Public force 

58,973 

71,296 

57 

5 

1 

1 


40.— ARMY 

2,se3 

3,003 

1 




153 

Imperial Army 

2,544 

2,307 





151 

Inoian State Armies 

416 

436 

1 


2 

2* 


41.— NAVY 

IB 

19 





165 

Navy 

16 

16 






42.— AIR FORCE 

IS 

22 





156 

Air force 

15 

22 






43.— POLICE 

65,979 

08,255 

66 

5 

1 

1 

157 

Police 

21,811 

22,501 





158 

Village '(ratchmea 

34,168 

45,754 

56 

5 

2 

"i 


Vll. — Public Administration 

49,928 

52,582 

369 

372 

7 

7 


14.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

49,928 

52,582 

369 

372 

7 

7 

159 

Service of the State 

38.636 

40.292 

131 

155 

3 


160 

Service of Indian and Poreign States 

844 

019 

4 

5 

5 


161 

Municipal aud other local (not village) service 

9,334 

9 789 

214 

214 

23 


162 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

1,114 

1,582 

18 

IS 

10 

11 


VIII. — Professions and liberal arts 

263,122 

305,680 

20,729 

22,014 

79 

72 


IS.— RELIGION 

79,346 

92,246 

3,005 

3,297 

36 

36 

163 

Priests, ministers, etc. 

77,420 

90,157 

2,770 

;j 05s 



164 

Monks, nuns, religious mendicants 

750 

8U3 

143 

143 



165 

Other religious workers 

38U 

874 

15 

15 

4.5 


166 

Servants in religious edifices, bunal and burning grounds, pilgrim 

S4(j 

912 

63 

SI 

•'I 

89 


conductors, ciicumcisers, ete. 








S.— LAW 

30,814 

32,395 

21 

21 

1 

1 

167 

Lawyers of all kinds, includmg Quazis, Law Agents and Mukhtiars 

17,162 

17,990 

4 

1 



168 

Lawyers' clerks, petition-writers, etc. 

13,652 

14,605 

17 

17 

1 

i 


17.— MEDICINE 

56,998 

67,452 

11,371 

12,079 

190 

179 

169 

Kegistered medical practitioners including oculists 

29,002 

38,935 

550 

573 

19 

17 

170 

Other persons practising the healing arts without being registered 

21,853 

26,9S8 

T97 

877 

36 

82 

171 

Dentists 

1,142 

1,194 

23 

30 

25 

25 

172 

Midwives, Vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

4,405 

4,083 

9,634 

10,537 

2,205 

2,250 

173 

Veterinary surgeons 

544 

652 

62 

62 

114 

05 

4 

18.— INSTRUCTION 

89,275 

80,699 

5,048 

5,291 

73 

66 

174 

ProfessoisandtcachetsofaUkinds 

68,352 

79,607 

5,002 

5,245 

73 

06 

175 

Clerks and servants connected with education 

923 

1,092 

46 

46 

50 

42 

49.— LETTERS, ARTS AND SCIENCES (OTHER THAN 44) 

26,689 

32,688 

1,284 

1,326 

48 

40 

176 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

713 

740 

189 

190 

265 

267 

177 

Aruhitecti, surveyors, engineers and their employees (not being State 

2,223 

2,751 

48 

5S 

22 

10 

178 

Authors, editors , louinahsts and photographers 

614 

bS7 

9 

U 

IB 

18 

179 

Artists, sculptors and image-makers 

1,930 

2,118 

20U 

213 

105 

101 

180 

Scientists (astronomers, botamsts, etc.) 

15 

10 





181 

Horoscope casters, astrologers, fortune-tellers, wizards, watches and 

1,790 

1,978 

41 

ii 

23 

21 

182 

Musicians (composers and performers other than military), actors. 

18,038 

22,924 

556 

588 

31 

26 


dancers, etc 







183 

Managers and employees of places of public entertainments, race 

563 

685 

4 

4 

7 

7 


courses, societies', clubs, etc. 







184 

Coniurors, acrobats, recitors, exhibitors of cuiioclties and wild 

753 

859 

22S 


30.'. 

267 


ammals, etc. 







D.— MISCELLANEOUS 

1,073.815 

1,162,870 

593,710 

641.611 

550 

552 

1 

X. — Persons living on their Income 

20,725 

23,181 

4,536 

4,800 

219 

207 

so.— PERSONS LIVINQ PRINCIPALLY ON THEIR INCOME 

20.725 

23,181 

4,536 

4.600 

219 

207 

185 

proprietors (other than of agricultural land) fund and scholar- 

20,725 

23.181 

4,536 

4,800 

219 

07 


shipsholdeis and pensioners. 








K.— Domestic Service 

389.037 

417,647 

420,678 

463,297 

1,081 

1,110 

61 DOMESTIC SERVICE 

389.037 

417,547 

420,678 

463,297 

1 081 

1,110 

186 

Private motor-drivers and cleaners 

7,371 

7,665 

173 

177 

23 

21 

187 

Other domestic service 

381,666 

409,882 

42U,505 

463.120 

1,1U2 

1,130 

XI.— Insufficiently described occupations 

563,408 

610,963 

63,525 

66,848 

113 

109 

52 GENERAL TERMS WHICH DO NOT INDICATE A DEFINITE 

633,409 

810,953 

63,625 

68,848 

113 

109 


OCCUPATION. 







188 

Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors otherwise unspecified 

6,941 

7,497 

70 

75 

10 

10 

189 

Cashiers, accountant, book-keepers, clerks and other employees 

197,362 

207,820 

8.186 

9,216 

41 

44 


in unspecified offices and warehouses and shops. 







190 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

9,027 

9,093 

14 

13 

1 

1 

191 

Labourers and workmen otbeiwdse unsjpeclfled 

850,0b8 

887,053 

55,256 

57,614 

15S 

149 

XII. — Unproductive 

106,645 

111,179 

104,971 

106,666 

984 

959 

6 

3.— INMATES OF JAILS, ASYLUMS AND ALMS HOUSES 

29,872 

20,072 

191 

191 

8 

9 

192 

Inmates of lails, asylums and alms houses 

20,672 

20,072 

191 

191 

9 

8 

54.— BEGOARS. VAGRANTS AND PROSTITUTEE 

85,843 

00.350 

104,776 

106,471 

1.221 

1,178 

193 

Beggars and vagrants 

85,843 

90,860 

30,718 

81,977 

940 

907 

194 

Procurers and prostitutes 



24,058 

24,494 



6 

OTHER UNCLASSIFIED NON-PRODUCTIVE tNDUtTRnt .. 

130 

157 

4 

4 

31 

2 

195 

Other unrlassified non-productive industries 

180 

157 

4 

4 

81 

25 


males urete rettimed under Ibis ipmip and the proportion of females to males la therefore Indetennlnate. 


4/0 
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CHAPTER VIII OCCUPATIONS. 


SUBSfDIARV TABLE iV,— Number of workers employed in each 
occupational group in 1931 compared with 1921. 


Earners 
(principal 
occupation 
and work- 
ing depen- 
dents) 


Earnors 

(sub&idiarv 

occupation) 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 

A.— PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS 
L — Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

1. — PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE 
(a) Oridnary cultivation 

1 Xon-cultivating proprietorii takiiiR rent in money or kind 
d Estate agents and managers ot private owners 
J E'-tite agents and manage rs of government 

4 Eent colleetor<i, clerks. ct<_ 

5 Cultivating owners 

6 Tenant cultivators 

7 Agiieultural labourers 

8 Cultivators of jhinn, taungya and other shifting areas 

<b) Cultivation of special crops, fruits, etc. (Planters, manasers, clerks 
labourers) 

0 Cinchona 

10 Cocoamit 

11 Coffee 

12 Ganja 

13 PrtH-vune 

14 Rubber 

15 Tea 

16 Maiket gardeners, flower and fruit growers 

(c) Forestry 

17 Fore-st otfierrs, rangers, guards, etc 
13 Wood cutters ami chircoU burners 
10 Collectors of forest produce 

20 Collectors of lac 

(d) Stock raisiog 

21 Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

22 Breeders of transport animals 

23 Herdsmen, shepherds and breeders of other animals 

(e) Raising of small animals and Insects 

24 Birds bees, etc 

25 bilkvvonns 

20 Lac cultivation 

2. -FISHING AND HUNTING 

27 Fishing and peaTling 

28 Hunting 

II, — Exploitation of minerals 

3. — METALLIC MINERALS 

29 Gold 

30 Iron 

31 Lead, silver and zinc 

32 Manganese 

33 Tin and wolfram 

34 Other metallic minerals 

4. — NON-METALLIC MINERALS 

35 Coal 

36 Petroleum 

37 Building iiuiterials (including stone, materials for cement manufactiure and clays) 

38 Mica 

39 Precious and senu-precious stones 

40 Salt, saltpetre and other salme substances 

41 Other non-iuetallic minerals 

B.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUBSTANCES 

III. — Industry 

5. — TEXTILES 

42 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

43 Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

44 .Tute pressing, spinnmg and weaving 
44.4 Jute pressing 

45 Hope, twine, string and other fibres 
Wool carding, spinning and weaving 
Silk spinning and weaving 
Hair (horse -hair), etc. 


14 , 704,079 

10 , 131,227 

10 , 088,153 

9,S9S,728 

9,477,076 

033,834 

1,148 

92 

43,346 

5,210,389 

831,100 


1 , 205,891 10 , 772,520 
725,781 12 , 156,549 
724,262 12 , 089,218 

697,656 11,907,784 


47 


6,392 

3,329 

4.901 

120 

42 

118,262 

32,887 

30 

85,345 

731 

2 


42,353 

42,166 


49 Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of textQes 

50 Lace, cropc, embroideries, fringes, etc., and msufficientiy described textile mdustnes 

6.— HIDES. SKINS AND HARD MATERIALS FROM THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 

51 Workers m leather 

62 Fumers and persons occupied with feathers and bristles : brush makers 

53 Workers (except button makers) in bone, ivory, horn sheli, etc. 

T.— WOOD 

54 Sawyers 

55 Carpentets, turners and joiners, etc. 

56 Basket-makers and other workers in woody materials 

and builders working with bamboo, reeds or similar matei 


674,718 

157,144 


11,517,168 

300,562 


’“1 

1,076 J 

8,306 

1,693 }" 
337 

1,585 

343 

1,219 \ 
0 / 
17 
9,082 
3,444 
18\ 
5,625/ 


26,606 

26,510 


1,519 


223,141 

33,006 

( 6 ) 

(c> 

13,247 

2,518 

10,684 

45 

115,419 

1,826 

113,593 


181,434 

180,159 

1,275 

67,331 


67.331 

67,311 




and tbntchers 


2 , 506,149 

290,331 

3 , 029,833 

1 , 281,808 

114,878 

1 , 674,025 

457,622 

28,313 

640,137 

5,263 

172,798 

261,703 

177,232 

9,433 

763 

4,822 

828 

444 

1,568 

536 

19,791 

5,748 

3,636 

1,078 

41 

820 

59 

27 

213 

1,609 

225,333 

293.460 

34,759 

10,340 

699 

7,828 

867 

492 

12,036 

1,488 

16,709 

8,430 

17 

3,583 

1,197 

2si 

13,388 

127 

8,244 

140,112 

21,453 

168,693 

6,285 

78,468 

1.290 

10,788 

7,247 

92,610 

55,359 

9,375 

68,736 


(a) Incfluded in figure agabaat 6 and 6. 

(5) Included lu figure against 9, lO. 11 and 12, 

(c) Included in figure against IS. 

(d) Included in figure against 24. 

(«> Included ia 37, 38 and 89, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Number of workers employed in each 
occupational group in 1931 compared with 1921. 




1 1931 

1921. 


Occupation. 

Earner's 

(pnncipal 



1 



1 (subsidiary ; 

Workers 

Jj 

1 


Jng depen- I 
dents) 

(occupation). | 



111. — Industry — concluded. 


BIMETALS 

67 Smelting, forging ami rolling of iron and other metals 

58 Makers of anus, guns, etc 

59 Blacksmiths, other workers in iron and makers of implements 

60 Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 

61 Workers in other metals (except precious metals) 

63 Workers in mints, die-sinkers, etc 

9 — CERAMICS 

63 Potters and makers of earthcnw are 

64 Bnck and tile makers 

65 Other workers in ceramics 

10. — CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PROPERLY SO CALLED AND ANALOGOUS 

66 Manufacture of matches, fireworks and other explosives 

67 Manufacture of aerated and mineral waters and ice 

68 Manntaeture and refining of vegetable oils 

69 MamiiactTiie and lehmug of mineral oils 

70 Other chciiiieal iiianufacturt s | 

11. — FOOD INDUSTRIES 

71 Rice iinunders and linskerB and flour grinders 

72 Gram parchers, etc, 

73 Butchcis 

74 Makers of sugar, molasseb and gnrh 
73 Sweetmeat and coiidiiuent niakcis 

76 Toddy diawcrs 

77 Brewers and distillers 

78 Manufacturers or tobacco 

79 Manufacturers of opium 

80 Manufacture! a of ganja 

81 Other food Industries 

12. — INDUSTRIES OF DRESS AND THE TOILET 
83 Boot, shoe, sandal and clog makers 

83 Tailors, milliuers, dressmakers and darners 
B4 Embroiderers and makers of hats and other articles of wear 

as w asheimcn and cleaners , , 

86 Barbers, hair-diussers and Wig-makexs 

87 Other mdustnes connected with the toilet 

13. — FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 

88 Cabinet-makois, carriage-painters, etc 

89 upholsteiers, tent -makeiB, etc 

14. — BUILDING INDUSTRIES 

90 Lime burneis, cement workers, excavators and well sinkers, stone cutters and dressers. 

brick-layers and masons, builders (other than of biuldings made of bamboo or 
sinulai materials), pamtets, house decorators, tilers, plumbers, etc. 

16.— CONSTRUCTION OF MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

91 Manufacture, assembly or repair of motor vehicles or cycles 

no ■»»-, . - --ts, palkis, e'^- — 


16.— PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION OF PHYSICAL FORCE 

94 Heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. (gas works and electric light and power) 

17 MISCELLANEOUS AND UNDEFINED INDUSTRIES 

95 Printers, cngra^ers, book-binders, etc 

96 Makers of musical instrmnents 

97 Makers of clocks and surgical or scientific instruments, etc. 

98 Makers of jeweller j and oiiiameuts 

99 Other miseellaiieuufa and undefined industries (toy-niakmg, taxidermy, etc.) 

100 Scavenging 

IV. — Transport 

18. — TRANSPORT BY AIR 

101 Persons connected with aerodromes and aeroplanes 

19. — TRANSPORT BY WATER 

102 Ship-owners, boat-owners, and their employees, offlceis, mazinexs, etc-, ships’ brokets, 

boatmen and townuen 

102A Ship-owners, boat-oicners and their emplopees, officers, mariners, etc , ships’ brokers, 
boatmen and toicmen of inland uater transport 

103 Persons (other than labourers) employed m harbours, docks, rivers and canals, in- 

cluding pilots 

104 Laboiireis employed on harbours, ducks, rivers and canals 

20. — TRANSPORT BY ROAD 

105 Persons (other than labourers) employed on the construction and maintenance of 

roads and bridge^ ^ ^ 

106 Labourers employed on the construction of roads and bridges 

107 Owners, managers and employees (excluding personal servants) connected with 

mecluimcalli driven vehicles (mcluduig trams) 

108 Owners, m^nage^s and employees (excluding personal servants) connected with 

other velucles 

109 Ow'ners and bearers of palkis, etc. 

110 Owners and drivers of pack elepliauts, camels, mules, asses and biulocks 

111 Porters and messengers 

21r-TRAHSP0RT BY RAIL 

112 Railvray employees of all kinds other than coolies 

113 Labourers employed on railwny construction and maintenance and coolies and 

porters employed on railway premises 

22r— POST OFFICE, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES 

114 Post office, telegraph and telephone services 


60,718 

5,348 

75,783 

1,7.36 

63 

13,231 

271 

13 

2,462 

88, 7,; 1 

i,112 

44,442 

(i,5o7 

719 

12.451 

3.323 

43.1 

3,092 

88 

1 

105 

70,224 

9,743 

147.512 

4S,SG4 

4,901 

91,105 

21,513 

2,13.3 

50,133 

13,847 

2,649 

234 

38,270 

4,168 

56,755 

1,132 

SO 

020 

504 

4S 

302 

33.934 

3,004 

52,113 

i;j4 


33 

2,66o 

101 

3,387 

179.023 

11,895 

238.286 

143,146 

6,208 

lri7,C35 

8,591 

837 

9,261 

3,624 

16^ 

4,546 


2,020 

2,035 

6,303 

1,250 

10,277 

396 

293 

408 

11.330 

4 

oT3'l 

43 


ad 


3,480 

3,344 

236'^ 

20,003 

172.449 

20,162 

212,730 

23,281 

l.SUi 

33,976 

43,920 

2.bT7'l 


2,917 

3571 

‘ 47,030 

89,487 

4,474 

30,214 

75,885 

62,370 

11.086 

4b8 

52 

5 

2,905 

140 

1.883 

2,163 

lOT 

1,425 

732 

08 

468 

64,402 

4,048 

91,754 

54.402 

4,G4o» 

91.754 

5,320 

813 

1 0,099 

1.721 

236 

1,270 

755 

1,173 

176 

2,426 

3Si 

8,074 

3,329 

70 

3.085 

3,329 

70 

3,083 

86,400 

7,237 

110,697 

14,02.1 

186 

13,506 

1,978 

isa 

8SS 

9S0 

.io 

1,143 

44,836 

3,bl3 

00,952 

2,191 

3.1S 

393 

22,464 

990 

27,305 

283,283 

34,731 

371,803 

107 

22 

22 

lOT 

22 

22 

82,474 

8,088 

109,226 

78,381 

8,072 

106,715 

70,740 

8,0J0 

94,439 

2,180 

9 

1.3U8 

1,013 

7 

2,113 

120,541 

24,572 

173,047 

441 

07 

2.U1S 

51,563 

10,322 

02,220 

S,S04 

25 

6,771 

28,972 

9,732 

41,974 

20,599 

3,871 

44,559 

229 

11 

205 

10,433 

544 

15,294 

59,328 

1,363 

75,236 

39,417 

783 

43,422 

29,911 

680 

81,814 

10,833 

686 

14,272 

10,833 

ese 

14,272 
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CHAPTER VIII O C CUP ATIONS . 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Number of workers employed in each 
occupational group in 1931 compared with 1921. 



1931. 1 

Occupation. 

Earners 
(principal 
occupation 
and work- 
ing depen- 
dents). 

Earners 

(subsidiary 

occupation) 


23. — BANKS, ESTABLISHMENTS OF CSEOIT, EXCHANGE AND INSURANCE 

115 Bank-managers, money-lenders, exchange and Insurance agents, money-cltangers 
and brokers and their cmploj eea 

24. — BROKERAGE COMMISSION AND EXPORT 

IIG Brokers, commission agents, commercial travellers, u-arehousc omiers and employees 

25. — TRADE IN TEXTILES 

117 Trade in piece goods jute, uool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles 
JI7A Tt ttJi’ ui jvt‘' 

26. — TRADE IN SKINS, LEATHER AND FURS 

118 Trade in =kins, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc,, and articles made therefrom 

27. — TRADE IN WOOD 

H& Trade m wood (not firewood) 

120 Trade in barks 

121 Trade in bamboos and canes 

122 Trade in thatches and other forest produce 

28. — TRADE IN METALS 

123 Trade in metals, machmery, knives, tools, etc. 

2S — TRADE IN POTTERY, BRICKS AND TILES 

124 Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 
30.— TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

125 Drugb, dyes, pamta, petroleum, explosives, etc, 

31 — HOTELS, CAFES, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 

126 Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice 

127 Owners and managers of hotels, cook-shops, sarais, etc , (and emploj ees) 

128 Hawkers ol drmk and food-stuffs 

32. — OTHER TRADE IN FOOD-STUFFS 

129 Gram and pulse dealers 

130 Dea ers m sweetmeats, sugar and spices 

131 Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poultry 

132 Dealers in animals for food 

133 Dealers m fodder for ammols 

134 Dea ers m other food-stuffs 

135 Dea ers in tobacco 
130 Dea ers m opium 
187 Dea er>* m ganja 

33. — TRADE IN CLOTHING AND TOILET ARTICLES 

13S Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress and the toilet (hats, 
umbrellas, socks, ready-made shoes, perfumes, etc ) . . 

34. — TRADE IN FURNITURE 

IdiJ Trade in furniture, carpets, curtams and bedding 

140 Haidware, cooking utensils, porcelam, crockerj, glassware, bottles, articles for 

gardemug, etc 

35— TRADE IN BUILDING MATERIALS 

141 Trade in building materials (other than bricks, tiles and W'oody materials) . . 

36. — TRADE IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

142 Dealers m and hirers of mechanical transport motors, cycles, etc 

143 Dealers in and hirers of other carnages, carts, boats, etc 

144 Dealers in and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, asses, mules, etc " . 

37. — TRADE IN FUEL 

140 Dealers m firewood, charcoal, coal, cow-dung, etc 

“TEfTE^aiSoTKARSANSsoi-E^El’' ™‘’“ PERTAIIIIHG TO 

14k) JDwders m precious stones, jewelleri (real and Imitation), clocks, optical mBtiuments. 

147 Dealers m common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small artldes, toys, hunting and 
ushmg tackle, floweis, etc > > o ^ 

145 stationers, dealers in music, pictures, musical instruments and 

39.— TRADE OF OTHER SORTS 

14!> Dealers In rags, stable refuse, etc. 

150 Ueneial store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise unspecified 

T tradera, pedlars and hawkers (ol other than food, etc ) I . 

1 52 Othei trades (including laimers of pounds, tolls and markets) 

C. — PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND LIBERAL ARTS 
VI. — Public force 

40— ARMY 

153 Imperial Army 

164 Indian States armies * * 

41— NAVY 

165 Havy 

42,— AIR FORCE 

166 Ait Bore© 

43— POLICE 


041,058 

140,722 

984,005 

49,793 

11,893 

61,149 

49,798 

11,898 

61,149 

0,097 

718 

13,189 

9,097 

718 

13,169 

63,030 

14,523 

87,153 

63,GS0 

14,523 

70,293 

3,898 

1,718 

16,860 

24,469 

3,041 

25,897 

24,469 

3,041 

25,897 

17,989 

6,293 

15,425 

13,340 

2,994') 


110 

. [ 

15,425 

2,752 

1,570 J 


1,787 

729 


2,143 

120 

4,044 

2,143 

126 

4,044 

9,343 

1,221 

1,886 

9,343 

1,221 

1,885 

3,828 

637 

7,419 

8,828 

537 

7,419 

14.388 

970 

16,260 

4,615 

593 

7,056 

6.5.'>5 

861 \ 


216 

16/ 

8,194 

508,732 

78,853 

619,068 

90,181 

14,370 

110,122 

37,187 

6,438 

249,476 

62,399 

12,021 

63,592 

1,040 

249 

180,854 

1,512 

294 

2,720 

209,096 

44,707 


0,609 

1,668') 


583 

87 {. 

12,794 

1,126 

84 J 


7,661 

721 

0,814 

7,5bl 

721 

9,814 

12,195 

1,178 

17,846 

1,625 

244 

4,284 

10,570 

984 

13,362 

3,117 

679 

2,839 

3,117 

579 

2,839 

5,924 

1,741 

6.131 

418 

19 

155 

281 

62 

659 

5,225 

1,660 

4,317 

14,463 

3,053 

18,046 

14,463 

8,053 

18,045 

39,351 

3,480 

28,891 

10,099 

645 

3,640 

4,910 

596 

5,072 

24,342 

2,239 

20,179 

165,037 

12,795 

61,190 

63 

6 

638 

146,011 

12,348 

64,379 

7,827 

175 

6,016 

1,136 

266 

1,157 

393,178 

58,823 

370,239 

59,030 

12,323 

68,565 

2,964 

40 

4,672 

2,544 

23 

4,296 

420 

17 

876 

to 

. . 

14 

16 

.. 

14 

IS 

7 


16 

7 

.. 

60,035 

12,278 

03.870 

21,811 

690 

22,912 

84,224 

11,586 

40,967 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Number of workers employed in eseli 
occupational group in 1931 compared with 1921. 




1931. 

1921 

Group No. 

Occupation. 

Eamt rs 
(principal 
occupation 
and work- 
ing depen- i 

1 

Enmerc 
(subt-niiarj’ 
occupation j 

Wuikers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


VII.— Public Administration 

50,297 

2,657 

48,297 


44.— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

50,297 

2,657 

48,297 

159 Service of the state 

3S,76y 


34.703 

16(1 

1 Service of Indian and foreign states 

84S 

70 

1,18.1 

161 

Municipal and other local (not village) service 

1 Village officials and servants other than Dratchmeu 

0,.i4S 


11,829 

162 

1,1S2 

4(J^ 

321) 


VIII.— Professions and Liberal Arts 

283,851 

43,843 

253,379 


45.— RELIGION 

82,351 

13,192 

94,171 

163 

Priests, miniaters, etc. 

80,109 

1,1,010 

ro.Tf'j 

164 

Monks, nuns, religious mendicants 

899 

17 

1,3.*4 

165 

Other religious workers 

' .341 

14 

J'7H 

160 

Servants m religious edifices, hunal and burning grounds, piigrim conductors, 
circumcisera, etc 

908 

- '81 

1,1U 


46.— LAW 

30,835 

1,7C1 

24,4Se 

107 

LavTciB of all kinds, including kazis, law agents and tnukhtears 

17,166 


12.094 

168 

Lawyers, clerks, petition-writers, etc. 

13,Gt59 

9.13 

ll,7u2 


47.— MEDICINE 

68,369 

11,162 

57,238 

169 

Registered medical practitioners including oculists 

29.002 

i.ROtV 


170 

Othei persons practising the healing arts without being registered 

22,652 

0.313 

I.M73 

171 

Dentists 

1.170 

*"4 


172 

Midnives, vaccmatois, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc 

14, .029 

581 

14, Or 0 

178 

Veterinary surgeons 

0IJ6 

UK 



43,— INSTRUCTION 

74,323 

11,667 

44,227 

174 

Professors and tcachois of all kinds 

73,354 

11.49* 


175 

Clerks and servants connected with education 

999 

l«9 

1,052 


40.— LETTERS, ARTS AND SCIENCES (OTHER THAN 44) 

27,973 

8,C41 

33,285 

176 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

902 

2s 


177 

Architects, sun’eyors, engineers and their emplosees (unt being ^tate ser\ants) 

2 271 

'l>2 

r , !►. 

178 

Authors, editors, joufnahsts and photographers 

Aitists, scidptors and inuge-makers 

i>23 

7i\ 

179 

2,1*0 

li-. 

i 

180 

Scientists (astronomers, botanists, etc ) 

l.'V 



181 

Horoscope casters, astiblogers, fortime-tellere, vizards, vitches and mediums , 

1,8 U 


f 

182 

Musicians (composers and performers other than uilUlaiy), actors, dancers, etc 

18,504 

4.91'' 

2Cp,0fi9 

183 

Managers and employees of places of public entertainments, race courses, societies, 
clubs, etc. 

307 


205 

184 

Conjurois, acrobats, rccitors, exluhitors of cunosities and vdd animalB. cte. 

981 

107 

1 14U 


D.— MISCELLANEOUS 

1,673,525 

130,956 

1,215,899 


IX.— Persons living on their income 

25,261 

2,720 

13,646 


50.— PERSONS LIVING PRINCIPALLY ON THEIR INCOME 

25,261 

2,720 

13,646 

185 

Propiictors (other than of agricultur.\l land), fund and scholarehipa hulderb and 
pensioners 

25 2lil 

2,72u 

10,040 


X.— Domestic Service 

809,715 

71,129 

455,246 


51.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 

809,715 

71,129 

465,246 

ISO 

Private motor drivers and cleaners 

7,544 

298 

927 

187 

Other domestic servants 

802,171 

70,831 

454,319 


XI.— Insufficiently described occupations 

626,933 

50,879 

460,923 


52.— GENERAL TERMS WHICH DO NOT INDICATE A DEFINITE OCCUPATION , 

626,933 

50,578 

460,023 

188 

Manufacturers, business men and contractors othtrvise unspecified 

7,uia 

501 

.0 

189 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other emrlojee-* in uits.pLiiht-*J 
offices, warehouses and shops 

Mechames otherwise unspecified 


10 9Ps 

104,019 

190 

9,04»* 


12.157 

191 

Laboureis and workmen otherwise unspecified 

405,344 

JU 253 

277,517 


XII.— Unproductive 

211,616 

6,229 

286,084 


63.— INMATES OF JAILS, ASYLUMS AND ALMS HOUSES 

20.863 

.. 

13,692 

192 

Inmates of Jails, asylums and alms houses 

20,803 


1S,C92 


64.— BEGGARS, VAGRANTS AND PROSTITUTES 

190,619 

6,202 

272,264 

193 

Beggars and vagrants 

IRC, .161 

3,700 

(^)236,3S5 

194 

Procurers and prostitutes 

24,U5S 

435 

35,929 


55.— OTHER UNCLASSIFIED NON-PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRIES 

134 

27 

128 

195 

Other imclassifled non-productive industriea 

134 

37 

12S 


(/) Included In 169, 170 and 171. 

Ijg) Including figuree of Pitches and -aizards shown in group ISl in 1931. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Number of persons employed on the 26th February 1931 on Railways 
and in the Irrigation, Telegraph and Postal Departments In Bengal. 


Class of employee 


Europe.'iiis 

anrt 

Anglo- 

Indians 


4,050 163,560 


Subordinates on scales of pay rising 
Rs 250 per month or over 
Sabordinates_on^scalcs of pa^ rising i 

30 per month 

B.— IRRIOATION DEPARTMEKT— 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED 
PERSONS DIRECTLY EMPLOYED 
Oflicers 

Upper subordinates 
Lower subordinates 
Clerks 

Peons and other serv.int«i 
CooliLB 

PERSONS INDIRECTLY EMPLOYED 
Contractors 

Contractors’ rcgulai employees 


1,351 

2,281 


.58,540 

04,310 


S.— POST OFFICE AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT- 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED 
(1) TELEGRAPHS 

Supervising officers (including probationary Siiperiuti 

dents and Inspectors of post offices and As^wtant and 
Deputy Supenutendents of Telegraphs and all olhi — 
of higher rank) 

PoatmasteiB, Iscludins Deputy Assistant .snd Sub and 


MisMRancons agents, school masters, station masters, 
etc — 

Clerks of all kinds 
Postmen 

Skdlcd Idbonters establishment including foremen, 
mstrument makers, carpenters, blacksmitbs, 
mechanics, sub-inspectors, linemen, line riders and 


— a. iieona and other employees 

Road establl°hnient consisting of orcrscer!,, runners, 
clerks, and boukuig agents, boatmen, syces, coach- 
men, bearers, and of - — 

LVICK 

? Supenutendents and 


Inspectors of sorting) 

Clerks of all kinds 
Sorters 

Mail guards, luadageuts, van reons, pristcrs. e 
(S) COMBINED OFFICERS 
Signallers 

Messengeis and other servants 


JIO 342 

20 424 


1.506 

1,003 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. —Educated unemployed. 


A. — Aged 20-38, by locality, class, age and period of unemployment. 



All qualiflcaiions 
Bntibli degree's 
Coatmcutal degrees 
AnierKan degree's 
Other foreign degrees 
Indian degrees 


Agncultural 

Conuuerce 

M.A. 

M. Sc. 


B. A. 

B. lie, . 

B Bngr. or I, (3, B 
B.TorL. T. 

3Xatnculati(in or school leaving certih 
cate 


130 434 

3 4 

1 


60 

4 


9 

4 

15 

85 


23 

1 

to 

‘6 


4 

1 

12 


C. — Miscellaneous details. 


Diviidon, District or Sute. 

Total aumtaer of educated unemployed. 

Persons with no higher gualiflca- 
t'lon than matriculation orscshool 
leaving certificate, not UMm- 
ployed but returned as Imvtog 
failed to get employment for 
which they consider themselves 
educationally qualified. 

Aged. 

•All ages whose fathers were — 

Ztessthan 
20 years. 

40 years 
and over. 

Soldiers. 

Cultivators, | Artisana. 

ACeulals or 
servants. 

1 S 

8 4 

131 

131 

4S 

M 

1? : 

1 

5 ”6 

811 Tft 

*81 !! 

tt i 

» " 

7 

316 

318 

1 

8 

887 

*87 

1%* 


APPENDIX I. 

Notes on the processes of decaying industries. 

1. Introduction. — The Census Commissioner desired durmg the census operations to place 
on record notes on the processes of those industries which have decayed or are threatened 
with extinction owing to the competition of mass production. In Bengal a comiirelienbive 
investigation into “ cottage industries hai^been carried out by the department of industries 
and the results published in a Report on the Survey of Cottage lyidusiries in Bengal (1929). This 
contains much of the information which it was desired to put on record, and although it is 
inevitable that there should be some overlapping the following notes are intended merely to 
supplement this production by elaborating the description of some processes and adding such 
details of a “ cultural interest as came to hght. The method adopted was to circulate a list 
of industries prepared in consultation with the Census Commissioner and the Director of 
Industries, Bengal, trith a request for such information as could be got along definite lines. The 
enquiries were made through the district officers and without any agency equipped to make 
accurate techmcal descriijtions of the processes described. It was received ivith particular 
enthusiasm in Nadia and acknowledgments are due to Messrs. T. C Ray, the district officer, 
B. C. Ray (Rai Saheb), subdivisional officer, Ranaghat, and B. G. Kanjilal, H. Rahman, A. Sen 
and S. N De, circle officers, for unusually full and detailed reports Mention of these names, 
however, does not imply any deficiency in other districts, but complete mdebtedness could not 
be acknowledged without reciting the name of almost every district census officer and of a 
number of other officers who made mterestmg reports generally accompamed by sketches 
or photographs and in one ease even by water colour illustrations. Bor the scientific 
identification of vernacular terms acknowledgments are due to the Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, the Curator of the Industrial Section, Indian Museum, and the Director of 
Industries, Bengal 

2. Blacksmiihy. — ^Blacksmiths are found practically in every district of Bengal and 
manufacture primitive implements required for cultivation as well as tyres for bullock carts. 
Three types of bellows are reported. In Murshidabad and Faridpur blacksmiths are reported 
to use the type of beUows more commonly associated with gold and silversmith workers. It 
consists of a" bag of leather tapering at one end and open at the other. At the' tapering end a 
tube is inserted and there is sown on each side of the open end a wooden or bamboo strip. These 
strips serve for hand hold as well as ensming that the mouth of the bellows is securely cdosed. 
The blacksmith holds the strips in his hands and drawing them apart extends the bag to its 
utmost. It is thus fiUed with air which he encloses by bringing the strips of wood together when 
a do’WTiward pressure drives the air out of the tube at the tapering end. The most common 
form of bellows, however, is one framed of cow, goat or buffalo hide softened with curds and oil. 
This is placed around two or three triangular slabs of wood in such a way that a chamber is left 
betw’een each two slabs when the bellows are expanded. The bottom slab of the bellows and 
the middle one also, if there are three, are fitted with valves opening inwards and the narrow 
end is attached to a tube leading on to the furnace. The bellows are supported in such a way 
that a rope attached to the lower slab passes overhead and into the hand of the blacksmith and 
by pulling on it he raises the lower slab of the bellow^s and drives the air through the nozzle. 
When pressure is released the bellows open tlirough their own weight, the valves admit air into 
the chamber and the process can be repeated. The third tj^pe consists of two metal cylinders. 
The lower is open at the top and into it is fitted a pipe whicli leads out into the furnace. The 
upper is closed at the top and has a handle and a valve opening inwards. Water is put into the 
low'er cylinder up to below the level of the pipe. The upper cylinder, which is smaller, is then 
moved up and down within the lower As it descends the air space is lessened and the air, 
prevented by the water from escaping, is conducted through the pipe and thus to the fire ; 
as the cylinder rises air flows in to replace it through the valve. 

Large locks of a simple type and havmg only one lever are commonly made and are used by 
villagers. An improved tj-pe is made in the Khardah police-station of the 24:-Pargana3 and its 
mechanism is rigidly kept secret by the inventor who himself inserts the five or six levers forming 
the locks into the shell or frame made by local blacksmiths. 

3 Blanket making. — Blanket making is reported as an industry mainly in Western 
Bengal where it is carried out by the Gareri caste. The herds are shorn generally twice a year 
in Jaistha or Asarh and in Pans, MaghoT Falgun. In some cases a third shearing also takes 
place in the month of Kartik. Ordinary shears are used such as are familiar in European 
coimtries and the fleece obtained in Falgun after the dry weather is supposed to be the best 
in quality. It is tea&etl or carded with a bow, the vibration of the string in which, breaks up 
the knots and loosens it. In the same way as cotton described later it is spun from a simple 
distaff with the familar c.harka type of spinning wffieel, wound into hanks and in some eases 
sized with flour or powdered rice and water. The w'arp is set up along pegs driven into the 
ground in such a way that the whole length of the warp can be set up in a very much restricted 
apace and the blankets are woven on a verj?- primitive type of tension handloom. The 
essential part of this consists of a cloth or breast-beam, nidhani or ohhar ( 

41 
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and a v.arp-beam, Icatdhari The breast-beam is supported on posts near the weaver 

ill such a IV.-- V that it can be wound round and take up the cloth as it is woven. The warp 
stretched between two slabs of wood is lashed to it at one end whilst the other end is ^ carried 
over and tied to the warp-beam Tlie warp-beam is lashed to a bow shaped or triangular 
frame, ohmi ( which is made fast to a post by a rope which is led back to the seat of 

the weaver and can be regulated in length by him. The odd threads are caught up in leases or 
loops of string attached to a bar or heddle rod, hayiiat so that when the heddle rod is 

raised only the odd threads of the warp are lifted leaving the even threads below and forming 
a space through wliich the shuttle can pass. Beyond the heddle rod a stick known as the 
shed stick, sansat is jilaced over the odd threads so that when the heddle rod is not 

elevated the weight of the shed stick also creates a space between the odd and even threads. 
The woof wound on a bobbin is passed alternately under and over the odd threads, which 
are alternately raised by the heddle rod operated by hand and depressed by the shed stick, 
the slied or' opening between the threads being cleared by a thm slat of wood or sword, heo 
(C^S), which is also used to press home each pick or length of woof drawn from side to side of 
the warp As the cloth is woven the cloth beam is wound round so that an unwoven 
portion of the warp is always within hand of the weaver. The warp is generally set up 
about IS inches in width and is the full length of the blanket which it is required to make 
and which is composed of three or more strips sown together. The only other portion of this 
simple loom appears to be a stick, chapani used to vary the alternations of odd and 

even threads when it is desired to introduce some pattern or to make a fringe. 

4. Boat building. — Bengal is remarkable for the number and variety of its boats. Where- 
ever there is water the cultivatoi-s have .small dng-outs often made of palmyra palm trunks 
hollowed out and the GaixDS are particularly expert in this work, some of the kundas, as the 
vessels are called, having a cai)acity of as much as a thousand maunds Apart from dug-outs 
of this kind almost every variety of wood is used in the construction of larger boats. Teak 
(iectona grandis, Lin), babul (acacia arabica,Willd), sal (shorea robusta, Gaertn),uri-am (magnifera 
longipes), kndajn (anthocepTialus Oadamba, Bech and Hook), Jam (eugenia, jambolana, 
Lam), gab (Diosphyros embryopteris, Pers), harai, jarul (lagostrcemia Jlosregince, Betz.) 
and svhdan (hcnfiera httotalis) are amongst the woods employed. In Faridpur and probably 
elsewhere the building of the boat is not imdertaken until the paiijika or almanac has been 
consulted for .an auspicious day The keel, daura^ is laid down and the process of manufacture 
follows what must be the universal method throughout the world. Kibs are built uj) from the 
keel, the gunwale i-s fixed at the apiiropriate height by means of stringers, galm, and the sides of 
the boat are built up about the ribs until the level of the gunwale is reached The curvature is 
given to the planks by heating them in water and af&xmg them to the framework. The planks 
are joined together eitlier by double pointed nails or in some cases by ties. Cotton and jute are 
used to caulk in spaces and the whole is generally treated with coal-tar and sometimes painted 
with the juice of the gab tree Chittagong was once famous for its ship-building and 
possesses a charaetei’istic type of sea-going boats, which probably owed its construction to the 
Poi'tuguese jurates, as well as the .sumpuM, which is apparently of Chinese origin But it is 
i-eported that steam and motor vessels are rendering the medium size boats unpopular. 

5. Brass and bell-mefal industry. — ^Indigenous brass and bell-raetal industries have been 

seriou.sly affected by the importation of cheap enamel, aluminium and porcelain vessels. Three 
alloys appear to be known to the w’orkers : brass, made of copper and zinc in the proportions of 
5 ; 4 or 5 : 3, bcll-metal made of cojpper and tin mixed in the proportions of about 7 : 2 and an 
alloy knowm in the vernacular as bharan composed of white metal, copper, zinc and lead. The 
beU-metal is said to be in process of replacement by German silver alloyed with zinc. The 
metal workers emi^loy both the moulding and the hammering process to make their goods. 
They buy the consituents of the alloy or else obtain old and damaged utensils and scrap metal 
and melt them dowm in a furnace The furnace consists of an oven fed with wood, coal, charcoal 
or coke into Avhich a number of crucibles, locally known as muchi (^[|%) are placed. These 
crucibles are made of earth and in the Nadia district are over a foot in diameter and are reported 
to contam as much as one maund. After firing when the metal has melted and amalgamated 
the alloy is poured into receptacles and cooled with salt water. It is then taken out, heated and 
beaten into expanded sheets upon anvils by gangs of men generally working four or five 
together. The expanded sheets are then cut to suitable sizes and are again beaten out into the 
form of whatever vessel is required. For moulded vessels moulds are prepared of clay to which 
sand is added and also jute fibre or paddy chaff in order to give them strength. The moulds 
are made frequently from a model which is smeared writh oil before the clay is attached, so that, 
when the clay is taken off in two or more parts, the inside is smooth whilst the outer side is 
rough. Impressions in clay are taken in this manner both of the inside and outside of the 
vessel and the 3 ’' are carefully joined together so that the inner and the outer portions fit 
togetliei* but a space is left between them. This is retained by means of wax in some districts or 
by carefully adjusting them on a base of clay in other places. The melted is then 

poured in and the moulds are left until they are dry. In some cases the appropriate amount 
of metal, either scrap or the constituent elements required, is placed into a HTTriall crucible, 
also known as a mucKi^ which is actually affixed below the prepared mould. The whole is then 
placed in a furnace and when the metal in the crucible has melted it is taken out of the 
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furnace and the crucible is inverted so that its contents flow out into the mould. -Both 
moulded and beaten articles are finished with files or chisels The article is afiixecLta’S,'''', 
primitive lathe or Tcond by a mixture of resin, mustard oil and jiowderefl brick. The 

lathe consists of a circular billet of wood from which at one end an iron jiin is supported by a 
peg in which it pivots whilst the other end i^ests on and projects beyond a crutch of wood 
permitting it to turn round. The finished article is glued to' the projecting end and the billet 
is made to revolve by means of a string wrapped round tJie centre and iiullcd alternately, the 
finishing being done by chisels and files 

6. Cart wheels. — A peculiarity of the cart wheels made in parts of the jii'O’^dnce is that 
the spokes pass right through the boas of the wheel from circumference to circumference. A 
heavier and broader wheel is thus necessary 

7. Conch shell Industry. — ^The mamifactui'e of conch shell bangles, etc , is of very great 
antiquity and has been very fully described in more than one piihlicatioii, for instance m 
The Sacred Chank of India, by J. Hornell (Madi*as Bisheries Bureau, bulletin 7), and in The 
Conch Shell Industry in Bengal by S C. Mitter (Bengal Industries Department, bidletin 24). 
The Sankharis who deal in these ai tides are particularly notable in the district of Dacca. The 
implements employed as well as tlie method of employment are fully described in other 
publications and it is not proposed to repeat them here. "The workers in addition to the visiva- 
harma puja on the last day of Bhadra also observe a holiday on the 17th Bliadra for the satara 
kamai and on the first Aawin for the worship of Agasha Mwni From the central part of the 
shell buttons are made. The dust which results from sawing the shells into Tiangles and polishing 
them is used by kavirajes for medicinal purposes. It is first reduced to ashes in closed 
receptacles and is then administered either alone or in combination with other ingredients as 
a specific against liver complaints and colic 

8. Cotton spinning and weaving. — Cotton weaving is perhaps the most universal home 

industry. Cotton from Bengal is known in Lancashire and that from Tippera is a recognised 
kind. Dacca, Nadia and parts of Mjnnensingh are still famous for their cotton cloths. Amongst 
the varieties made may be mentioned the expensive bhiti and jamdani cloths of Dacca, woven 
from mill-made or imported yam, and the embroidered bhiti cloth of the same district known 
as hushida and exported to Afghanistan, Turkey and Persia for turbans A type of cotton 
known locally as hinni-tula ( ) and in Lancashire as foxy red Comilla or Tippera ” 

resembles the '* red Peruvian ” cotton sometimes met with in Liverpool but is of shorter staple. 
The cotton is prized for its roughness and has a natural reddish colour from which it probably 
gets its vernacular name. Cloth made from it is valued because of the colour which resembles 
the ochre coloured garments of religious devotees and does not fade or show’ dirt. The whole 
process of making the finished cloth from the raw cotton is described with great clarity in the 
following extract communicated by Rai Saheb B. C. Bay : — 

The apparatus used in India for making thread ( ^■31 ) consists of the spinnmg wheel ( ) and 

iaMi ( ), After the cotton is gathered from the capsules it is carded The apparatus used for this pur- 

pose is like a bow and is known, as a dhitn ( ^ ). The strmg of the bow is placed iiiion the cotton and made 
to vibrate by the strokes of a wooden hammer. The vibrations of the elastic cord disentangle the fibres 
( ,) cleanse them from dirty extianeous matter such as the numerous black seeds separate the coarse 

parts g.nd make the cotton fine and soft for spuiiimg Then the fibres are rolled on a stick and formed into 
a lap like cylinder, half a cubit long and about half an mch in diameter. Tlie extremity of the laji ^ ) 

is fastened to the siimdle ( ) of the spinning wiieel, the wheel is turned and the lop is gently and eaiefully 

drawn out with the finger The fibres are then twisted mto a thread am I wlien the tliread is about 2 cubits 
long it IS rolled on the spindle. The lap is then again gently drawn out and the wh el is turned as before. In 
this way when a piece of thread about 300 yaids long is prepared it is taken out of the wheel and rolled on a 
whirlmg reel called aharhi ( ). The quantity of thread thua rolled is called a skein or /ef< ( ). 

Twenty such fetis make one bigger coil called a mora (cqrsi) 

The takli is worked by fastening the extremity of the lap to the ro 1 of the tummg plate, the lap bemg 
drawn up and held upward with one hand while with the other, the plot is given a horizontal rotating motion 
by a twist. 

The threads thus prepared are inter-woven mto a tabrie by a machine called the loom ( ), the 

operation bemg performed in this comitry at a small cost in the following manner. At first in erecting the 
loom a rectangular space 5 cubits in length and 3 cubits wide is selected At the four corners of this space 
4 bamboo posts are pitched each about 3 cubits m height. On each side the two posts, 3 cubits apart, are 
jomed by <^ross-pieces of wood ; and tliis frame sujiports the working part-, wdiif h are as foll,»W’s : — 

(1) The yarn-beam. ( ). diameter o'", upon which the warp threads ( ^3] ) are woimd 

is suspended from the back posts, 5 feet apart, by loops of cord on which it can revolve. 

(2) The cloth beam ( >, diameter 3", upon which the cloth is woimd as tho 

weaving proceeds, rests in the front on two small posts each only half a cubit in height, and 
having V-shaped notches out on thoir tops to hold the beam. These are also pitched close to 
the front bamboo posts. 

/3> At the centre of the rectangular space on which tho frame is erected is dug a small trench, 2 cubits 
long, 1 cubit broad and I cubit deep. The weaver sits ui front of the loom and placing his 
legs witlim pit alternately raises one and lowers the other of the two thin bamboo x)iQco 3 , 
cubits each, which compose the treadle ( ) for working the hoddies. The simple 
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mechanism of the trearUes is as foUows. A horizontal iron rod is fixed to two pegs 4 lugh and 
“ apart at the nearest side of the bottom of tho pit an.l between the pegs this rod passes thron^gh 
Lk? at one end of the bamboos acting like a hinge, about which the bamboos can turn The 
oth(T ends of the bamboos are joined by stimgs to the heddles 
Tlie front beam has 4 Uoleb on one side and its lotatioii can be stopped by wedging ii^o one of 
these holes a plug about ‘j" long which is kept tied by a string to a peg on the ground The beam 
can be turned when this plug is pulled out. The motion of the yarn-beam is also checked by a 
forked rod, one of the piongs of the rod being plugged into a similar hole at the end of the beam 
(41 The length of tho warp is determined by the length and number of the cloths, but ordinarily it is 
about 82 to 83 cubits long so as to vield 8 pieces of cloth each 10 cubits long The width of oach 
cloth 10 cubits long is about 46 mclies Por this width, about 1,500 to 1,600 pairs of threads 
are required and the waip theiefore ronsist«, of 1,500 to 1,600 pairs of threads each about 82 
cubits long. In preparing this warji, bamboo splinters or thin iron rods each 3 cubits high are 
posted in pair.s about 5 cubits apart so as to make a length of 82 cubits. Two skems or feUs or 
yarn oil twm charkts are then token, one m each hand, by a man who walks up and down tho 
entire length Each of the charkis is fitted wnth a holp% ( ) or double fork, one of which 


IS fixed to the charJ. i axle and the other has a glass ring fitted to it The end of tho thread passes 
through this ring and as the man walks along, the thread exerts a pull on the charlci which 
revolves and uncoils the thread The man places the pau‘s of thieads alternately on each side 
of the pairs of posts so that near the j^osts tho warp looks like a net-w'oik. When the desired 
nmnber of pairs of tlireads, i.e , 13 to 16 liundred, is stretched a certain number of coloured 
threads are stretched out for the borders of the cloth , and after the entire length of the warp 


is thus ready each pair of threads is passed through the reeds ( ) m the lay ( vsfvSi ) 


(5) The lay or batten is about 3 to 3-J cubits m length and m it the reed or slay is fitted The reed 
consists of a senes of parallel slips of spht bamboo or flattened iron wires stretched and fitted 
within, the batten. They are 16 to 17 hundred in number and through the oiienmgs pass the 
pairs of threads. 

Alter tlie pairs of threads are passed through the mter-spaces of the reed the bamboo splinters are 
drawn out and replaced by leash-rods called }oa ( ). Then the whole warp is wound upon 


the yam-beam, the yarn-beam is placed m position m the frame and the end of the warp passmg 
through the reed is drawn and tied tightly to the cloth-beam Tlien bogms the operation of 
passing the pairs of threads m the waip through the heddles. 

The heddles are known by the name of boa ( c^tal ). The function of the hoddles is to form the 
shed or passage for the shuttle They are made of strong twisted threads and consist of two 
sots of parallel loops ( ), each set being in pairs, one above anothei Tho warp threads 

liassing through tho reed are separated systematically into two series by them, one of the pair 
of tlireads through an interstice of the reed being held within a pair oi loops of one of these sets 
and the other within a •similar pair of the other set. Each set of loops is kept vertically stretched 
by tw o horizontal bars, one at tho bottom and the other at tlie top between which the pair of 
loops forms au eye for t-lie reception of tho thiead within each of them The two bottom bars 
are iied to the two treadle I'ods, each to each, arxd the two top bars aro tied at several places 
1 *y strings to small pieces of stick, each about 4 inches long, the centres of which are suspended 
by strings from a jiieoe of bamboo on the top of the frame. Thus when tho tioadle is worked, 
the two heddles move vertically in opposite directions, the upper small sticks irom which they 
aie suspended havmg a recipiocatmg motion lilte see-saws. These sticks ai“e therefore called 
nachnis ( viz., “dancers”) This vertically opposite movement of the heddles creates 

an opening or shed between the sejiaidted lanks of the warp-threads through which the shuttle 
IS 'shot by hand. After each flight of the shuttle when the weft ( C^tC^ ) la passed through, 
a swinging batten is drawm. and pressed forward and selves to compact the fabric by beating 
up the weft. 

(7) The shuttle is knowm as Jiiakii ( ) and is an implement of iron of the shape of a cigar and 

hollow within and having pointed ends. Through its centre runs an iron wire which holds tho 
bobbm of thread and which can be taken out and replaced through a slit at the side of the shuttle. 
The bobbin, chhata nali ( ), is a thm hollow reed, about 2" long, on which the weft 

is wound and through which passes an iron wire The shuttle has eyes tlirough one of which 
the end of the yarn is led m and passed out through the other As the shuttle runs through 
the web, the bobbin i evolves and unwmds the weft 

As the cloth is woven, it is w'ound on the cloth-beam and in order to keep its width always fully 
stretched a how with pms at each end, called the ‘‘ temple ” ( )» is used. 

Figured borders of various kinds are made with the help of a jacquards and dobbies But m a 
greater number of looms the patterns on the borders are made by the movement of rods over 
which the border thi'eads pass and which are supported by strings carrying weights over the 
frame. These rods called dangis ( ) are moved by the hand in different order according 

to the pattern. 

Fly shuttle looms have also been introduced and their number is increasing every year. These 
looms are exactly the same as the hand looms except tlie batten and the shuttle. Th e batten 
is thicker and has recesses at the two ends for the shuttle The shuttle is a sort of tmy wooden 
car, tapermg at each end, and hollowed out m the middle for holding the bobbin, m the same 
manner as m the ordinary shuttle. It is driven across by a smart blow imparted by a piece of 
wood called the picker or driver, rnera ( ). There are two such pieces of wood one at 

each end of the batten and the two are connected by a cord passing over the frame. At the 
centre of this cord a handle is attached which the weaver holds in his right hand and hy pulling 
each half of the cord with a sudden jerk drives the pickor winch pushes the shuttle alternately 
from ono end to the other. 


9. Dya. — The use of indigenous vegetable dyes is practically extinct in Bengal. In 
Faridpur yellow dy© was at one time obtained, from the flower of the husum tree (schl&icheri(X> 
trijugat Willd), the petals of which, were dried and boiled and the solution used for colouring 
yarn. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts blue dye is still obtained from the indigo plant and a red 
dye is obtained from the roots of the tree known as ranggach {morinda afigvstifoUa^ l^gxb.). 
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Tlie roots are first cut into small pieces and smashed into a pulp. Water into whicli ashes of 
tamarind wood have been added and carefully strained away is then added to the pulp and the 
yarn soahed in it for a night. It is placed three or four times into the solution and liefore the 
last dipping is smeared with vegetable oil In the Chittagong district a chocolate colour is 
obtained from the bark of a tree Tvhich is cut into chips, left in cold water in a cauldron for four 
or fi-ve days and then boiled for at least a day A quantity of stick lac separately boiled m 
water is mixed with the decoction of bark. Liime juice and" lime are also added and the yarn 
(generally of silk) is steeped for several hours in the resulting mixture and then dried. The 
tree used is becoming rare owing to its indiscrimmate use as a dye and it has been impossible 
to identify it, the only name known for it coming through a Bengali transliteration of the Burmese 
name which is given as tinyhat In Chittagong alum and lemon juice are used to give brilliance 
to the imported synthetic dyes in which sdk yam is coloured after bemg boiled with soup, washed 
in cold water, di-ied and steeped for 3 to 4 days in cold W’ater The black colour of hooka shells 
is in some cases said to be natural ; in others it is obtained bj’- burying the shells underground 
for some days. In some parts it is applied by burning the outer scrapings and appljdng the 
ashes or by mustard oil or hy a concoction of fried rice powder added to juice extracted from 
fruit of the har^tahi tree (terminaha chebula, Retz ) dipped in w’^ater with a piece of iron and 
added to hxrakash (sulphate of iron) and cocoanut oil. 

10 Gurh and sugar. — Cfurh is made from the juice of the date-palm {p7ioenix sylvestrisy 
Roxb.) as well as from the sugarcane. The juice is boiled in shallow pots until it thickens : 
it is clarified hy addition of soda and of lime and is sometimes cleaned and whitened by being 
rubbed over as it hardens with the top of a wooden “ T ” made of two sticks joined together 
It is sometimes poured out fiat as it begins to harden and cut into patalis or cakes The gurh 
from date-palms and sugarcane is known hliejuri gurh and Jcushari gurh 

Hazari gurh is made in the Manikganj subdivision of Dacca It is obtained from tne 
date-palm, the juice of which is obtained overnight in pots with a covering of lime to prevent 
fermentation. It is then boiled and clarified with milk and with soda, bone-dust or vegetable 
ashes (e g., of the water-hyacinth) and formed into balls which are white in colour and much 
esteemed . 

The green fruit or fruit stalks of the palmyra palm {borassus -flabellifer, Lum ) is tapped in 
the months of May and June and the juice is boiled to the consistency of jelly From this 
sugaroandy (tal-miari) and gurh (talpatali) are made To make sugarcaudy the jelly is put 
into a pot and threads are allowed to hang into it from bamboo sphts : as it cools crystals form 
like barley sugar which are prescribed by kabirajes for coughs To make gurh cakes the jelly 
IS flipped with a wooden ladle flattened at one end and known as tadu. This process gives it 
a consistency like dough and it is then poured into a dish and cut into shape as it cools 

Sugar is made from the gurh of both sugarcane and date-palm The gurh is broken into 
lumps and placed on a sieve through which the liquid {c7iita-gurh) passes away leaving the 
crystalline portion. Bayers of a weed known as pata-saola {villisneria spirahs) are placed on 
top of the whole and cause the crystals to bleach : as they bleach they are scraped off and dried 
in the sun and the layers of weed replaced, or they are left for about 10 days for the proces.s to 
complete itself. 

11. Articles of horn. — ^The manufacture of horn combs is reported from IVIidnapore district. 
Buffalo horns are sawn into blocks, boiled in water and flattened out. They are shaped by a 
fine chisel and the teeth are cut by saws. Combs as well as buttons and toys of horn are also 
made in parts of Dacca district which imports horn from Assam, Berisal, Khulna and other 
places 


12. Jute weaving. — Jute weaving was a hereditary occupation of the Kapali caste but the 
cloth {chat) and bags made by them cannot compete with the hessian, and gunny bags made by 
the mills The loom used was almost identical with that described for blanket weaving. Rugs 
or daris are made on a similar loom either of jute or Jute and cotton in Rangpur and from the 
same district loosely woven mats known as fatiaa are exported to Bombay and other provinces 
for packing 

13 Khar. — Bark of the plantain {musa sapieyitum) y dried and burnt to ashes (fcAar), 

is boiled with water m eartherii vessels and the decoction used as a detergent and cleansing 
agent. 


14. Lac toys. — There was at one time the manufacture of lac toys in the Birbhum district, 
but it is said to have died out though some of the old craftsmen still exist and their handicraft 
is being encouraged at Bolpur. 

15. Lime. — ^The preparation of lime from ghooting, i.e., kankar or calcareous nodules 
chiefly composed of calcium carbonate, has been practically supplanted by Sylhet and other 
kinds of rock lime, and the Baitis whose caste occupation it was are giving it up. It is said to 
have had the advantage of preventing saline action in buildings where it was used. Dime from 

i 3 still prepared however and is used for consumption with betel and leaves. The 
indigenous method is to bum the ghooting or shells in a mud or masonry kihi in which are placed 
alternate layers of coke and shells, etc. The industry is still carried on in parts of Chittagong 
district by a class of Mus lim s. 
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1C. Mats, baskets, wickerwork, — ^Mats are woven of rushes, reeds, strips of bark, etc. 
From a rush {cypeius Ugefum) they are interwoven with a warp formed of threads of jute. 
Between two pieces of hamhoo horizontally pegged to vertical posts at the required distance 
the threads of jute are passed through a third stick or reed pierced with holes. The rushes are 
interwoven with the threads and the central stick sliding up and down the warp of jute-string 
i.s used to beat up tlie weft. A similar process is used in the manufacture of mats from a grass 
known as maha. mola or hetti which grows in hil areas in Khulna but has not been scientifically 
identified The juncellus vtiundatus is also used for mat making. It is known in the vernacular 
as patira and grows wild near the edge of Ichals and in low lands in places like Bakarganj The 
reeds are split and the pith carefully removed ; the outer fibre is boiled to make it pliant and 
partly" dried in the sun. Strips of it are then woven into mats, which are moistened with a 
wet cloth and folded without cracking In Midnapore mats known as machJilandas are made 
similarly from reeds which are steeped in water for 24 hours, stripped, dried in the sun, dyed 
red aiitf split to the required thinness These reeds are probably the same as the rush mentioned 
at the heginning of the paragraph. KushasJians are produced similarly from eragrostis 
ci/tiosiiroides, Beauv., which is a grass known as huslia growing on high land and cut in Bhadra 
and Asv'iji. The grass is bleached for four or five days inside a room and is then spread out, 
dried and yvoven Typlia clepTiantiua , Roxb , knowi in the vernacular as hogla or h%igla grows 
in the Sundarhans areas and is used for mat making and split bamboos {banibusa sp ) and cane 
{calamua sp ) as well date-leavo.s, and a cane, clinogyyie dichotoma , Salisb., known as mukta in 
Miunensingh, are also used Bamboo and cane are also used for baskets, winnowing fans, 
sieves, measure, stools (;nioras) and fishing traps of a bewildering variety and every degree of 
fineness of workmanship A kind of sun-hat known as mathul ( ) made either of 

rushes or of a framework of cane or bamboo strips holding together broad leaves is a very 
characteristic article of equipment in Malda and other parts of the province. 

17 Measuring bowls. — ^Birbhum is noted for measuring bowls made from the wood of 
the jack-fruit tree (ariocarpus tntegnfoha, Linn.) and sirish tree {albizzia lebbech, Benth). 

The logs are seasoned and cut to suitable sizes, placed on a rough lathe and filed into the 

correct shape. They are then ornamented with brass plates on which designs have been 
cut with chisels. 

18 . Paper making. — ^There was at one time a paper making indu.stry m Mymensingh 
•which used a species of grass but this ha.s now died out. Papier is made in Murshidabad, 
Dacca and also in Chittagong from jute and in some oases also from rags The jute fibres are 
steejjed with lime in water in a tank for two or three days and are then taken out and dried in 
the .sun Thi.s pioce&s is twice repeated and the jute fibres are mashed together in a mortar 
{dJienlci). The pulp is then placed in a cane basket in clear water and the lime is removed 
by constant agitation. A spht bamboo sieve is then made to scoop up tho pulp which is 
spread over a cloth or a mat, successive layers of the pulp being added until the desired thick- 
ness of paper is obtained. The paper is dried and then placed on wooden boards, sized ■with the 
gruel ot boiled atap iice, polished and, if desired, coloured In Dacca it is reported that five 
or six ream.s of unbleached paper can he prepared from one maund of jute and each ream sells 
for fire to .six rupoe.*^, but the jiaxier is everywhere rejjorted to be of inferior quality and in 
Chittagung it IS u&ed mainly for making kites and indigenous fire works. 

19. Pottery. — ^The village potter is an institution m almost all the villages in Bengal, 

but his trade is being threatened by the increasing popularity of cheap imported enamel, 

alumbiium and pottery wares. Pottery is made from selected clay mixed with water to a working 
consistency and in some cases kept for a period under grass. According to the type of vessel 
being prepared sand and in certain cases paddy husks or jute fibres are mixed with the clay. 
The vessels are ■w'oiked on a wheel of primitive design from which after being moulded they are 
detaelied wfitli a thread. Large \'essels or those of awkward shape are made in more than one 
part and the portions hammered together. When the vessel has been moulded it is dried 
sometimes in the sun and sometimes in a cool place before being fired. There was in some 
paits a reluctance to disclose the composition of the colouring matter applied to the vessels 
before firing, but where the colour is not determined by the method of firing, it is generally 
put on in the form of a wash made from coloured earths known as banalc ‘tnati (bro'wn ochre), 
gem tnati (red ochreous earth), or alio mafi (yellow ochre), anhydrous sesquioxides of iron, 
or sometimes by painting •with a decoction of harital (orpiment or yellow sulphide of arsenic) or 
haridra (turmeric) Firing is done in a kiln. If ventilation spaces are left in the grass and 
earth or clay covering the whole heap of pots, when fired the resulting pottery will be brown, 
whereas closing up all the ventilation holes results in a black colour. 

In Koakhali and possibly other districts also an auspicious day is chosen for firing. The 
potters in some parts believe that different persons have a talent for making different kinds 
f>f vessels and confine themselves to those in which they are skilled. They universally observe 
the^ month of BaiaaJch as a holiday and celebrate ■fche VisTiwakarma Puja and the Astami 
Puja in the month of Amvin., and in Nadia they are reported to hum the image of ICali. 

The village potter is generally the craftsman who constructs clay images for worksbip 
and in Nadia ingenious figures of Indian types, etc., as well as clay models of fruits are produced 
and after firing are covered with paint or 'vamish. Tiles are also made in some districts ; ■those 
made in Kadia are one inch thick with a surface 12 inches by 12 inches. 
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20. Sati food. — Palo is the name of a powder resembling arrowroot and 

made from the roots of curcuma zeodaria which grows wild in Bengal and is known locally 
in the vernacular as sati. The tubers are washed and peeled with a knife, dried in the sun and 
then either powdered through a grater or mashed in a paddy-husking mortar {dhenli) 

The powder is mixed in water and strained through a cloth which allows only the finer grains to 
pass : these are mixed with successive washes of water which are drained awaj'. leaving the 
powder after each washing whiter and with a less bitter taste. It is considered to be good 
for diarrhoea and dysentery and for curmg worms but it is more expensive than arrowroot 
and the plant is never cultivated. 

21. Silk spinning and wreaving. — Sillr of more than one kind {endi, miiga, mnlhury, etc.) 
is reeled, spun and woven in several parts of the province and reports on it were received from 
all districts of the Burdwan Division except Burdwan and from Murshidabad, Ivhuhia, IVIalda, 
Rangpur and Chittagong. The silk made from cocoons through w^hich the xjupa iios cut a 
way out is of an inferior quality. For the finest silk the chrysalis is killer l before emerging 
from the cocoon by being suspended m a cotton cloth in the steam above a pan of boiling 
water. The cocoons are then boiled m water to which soda or cattle urine La'^; been added, and 
after the correct time, which it is a matter of some importance to e.stimato as the quality 
of the yarn is affected by it. they are taken out and reeled. The outer layers of the cocoon are 
coarser than those within which make the finest thread. The reeling is generally done by the 
women of the family v'ho moisten the knee with oil, soften the cocoons against it and pick 
out a thread of silk from each. Four to six arc joined together and reeled on to a latui 

or bobbin. The thread from two bobbins is sized with a concoction of fried paddy and water 
and re-reeled on another latai known as a narma (fltpn) The next process is the tv’istiiig 
of the filatures in the yarn. A series of rods known as tliah ('>rf^) are set up in pairs one 
above the other at intervals along the desired length. At the end furthest from tlie worker 
the rod is .single and bears a number of wheels or pulleys known as These 

give the yarn passage without friction and from them the end rod is knovui as the charhi 
thah The rods nearest the worker are known as the 7niil thah (^3^ ®rt^) 

and both they and the intermediate rods known as bangr% thak are fitted with 

eyelets (corresponding in number to the ckarkis) below the lower and above the upper rod of 
each pair. The thread from the narma is led through the eyelets below on the bottom mul 
thak, then tlirough those on each intervening bangri thak round the charhi and back through the 
eyelets in the iqiper rods After being brought through the upper eyelets of the mvl thak the 
thread is affixed to a baiitid This is a kind of top made of a lump of clay pierced 

by a spilt bamboo about 8 inches long. Tt is kept revolving to give the filatures composing the 
yarn a twist. As each length is twisted it is disconnected from the buntul and wound again on 
to a latai. It is then ready for weaving- The setting up of the warp is known as nuritana 
and. the loom differs in no appreciable feature from that described for blanket 
weaving The weavers have adopted jacquards to obtain patterned borders, but have steadily 
resisted the introduction of the fly-shuttle loom on the ground that it will spoil the cloth. 
As each foot or so of cloth is woven it is sized with rice gruel. The finished cloth is wound 
round a billet of wood (known as the kol laraj) and dried for two or three days after which 
it is sized again, pressed and sold The silk weavers in Bicbhum on the last day of JBhadra 
worship their looms by smearmg them with oil and vermilion. 

22 Sola helmets, etc. — The pith or rather the soft white wood of tlie sola plant {cescliy- 
nomene asjmra, Linn ) is used for making pith helmets The plant attains a height of 12 feet 
and a diameter of 3 inches. Tlie rough integument is peeled off, and the stems are chipped into 
square sticks about one-eighth of an inch thick, and softened by passing a roller gently over 
them. The brim of the helmet is made by bendmg the sticks and pressing them together with 
flour or rice paste and the crown is made similarly round a frame or mould. The two parts 
are then pressed together and trimmed with a katan or big knife also used to cut the plants. 
With a somewhat similar katan the Malakars who work in sola are able to slice away paper- 
thin continuous strips from a stick of the vrood and these are then glued to the inner and outer 
portion of the skeleton helmet. Toys, decorations, bridal crowns or to 2 iars (c.Ft®*i5) and 
artificial flowers as well as decorations for the tazias taken out at the Muharram festival 
are also made from thin strips of the wood which can be made to take the shape of a mould. 

23. Vegetable oil. — ^\^egetable oils are made from hanchra or karanja {pongamia glabra. 
Vent.), nim {melia azadirachta, Lmn.) and kusum {schUichera trijuga, Willd.) seeds by the 
aboriginals in Midnapore. Oil is also extracted from seeds of the eronda {jairopha curcus, 
Linn.), bheronda, {ricinus communis, Liim.) and royna (amura rohituha). The seeds are dried, 
crushed and boiled m water ; the oil comes to the top, is collected and is again boiled to 
evaporate the water. In Noakhali the crushed royna seeds are placed in sjiherieal baskets of 
spilt cane 4-5 inches in diameter wdth a mouth of about 2 inches wide. Two of these 
aJe placed mouth to mouth on a block of wood which is grooved to allow the oil to run away, 
and the oil is expressed by pressure of a heavy planlc above them pivoted to a vertical post. 
The royna oil was believed to be efficacious for the itch, has a bitter taste and is used by Jeabirajes 
for treatment of spleen diseases. As iUummants these oils have been ousted by cheap kerosine. 
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A note on industrial disputes and the welfare activities of trade unions 

in Bengal. 


1 Industrial disputes. — Since the census was taken the Heport of the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India has been published This contains in volume V complete details of 
industrial organisation in Bengal Some of the information there given has been brought up to 
date to cover the period 1921-1930 and is shown m the statements accompanying this note* 

2. Strikes in 1921-1930. — Statement ISTo Vlll-a shows the number of disputes in each 
indiistiy with the number of men involved and the number of man-days lost by them. On an 
average in each year there were 63 strikes, and in the course of them over 146 thousand workers 
annually lost an average of well over a third of a mouth's pay. The figures for 1929 are 
diminished by the fact that the great jute miU strike of that year counts as one only although 
it involved a* very large number of mills and a larger number of workers than any before 


STATEMENT No. V!II-a — Industrial disputes in Bengal during 1921-1D30 by industries and extent. 
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3. Duration of strikes and number of men involved. — Statement No. Vlll-b shows 
indu.strial disputes classified by their duration and the number of men involved. Disputes 
are most frequent in winch 100-1,000 or 1,000-10,000 men are involved, and in which the 
duration of tlie disjmte costs the labourers 100 to 1,000 or 1,000 to 10,000 days’ pay. 


STATEMENT No. Vlli-b — Industrial disputes in Bengal during 1921-1930 classified by duration and number 

of men involved. 

Number of strikes m whirb the duration Numboi of stiikeb m wbioh the number of 
m man-davs u as men involved "was 
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2 

•The number does not include two disputes of 1021, 

, the figures for -vi’hich are not available. 




4. Causes of strikes and nature of settlement. — Statement No. VIII-c showing the causes 
of strikes and the nature of the settlement reached illustrates clearly the evident frivolity 
of many disputes The workers were content to return on their employers’ terms in 60 per 
cent, of the cases and without any decision on their demands in a further 15 per cent. They 
.secured their demands only in 12 and a part of their demands in 13 per cent. 


STATEMENT No. Vlll-c — Causes of strikes and nature of settlement. 
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Pay. 
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5. Strikos in juto mills. — Statement No. Vlll-d. shows the number of strikes and. davs 
lost by them in jute mills : these are a portion only of the miUs and presses shown in state- 
ment No Vlll-a. During 1929 the great 
jute mill strilte accounted for 9G per 
cent, of the striliers in the whole province 
and for 96 per cent, of the w^ages lost to 
industry During the whole period 1921- 
1930 strikes m jute mills accounted for 
71 per cent, of the total strikers and 
for 54 per cent, of the wages lost to the 
workers. 

6. Welfare activities of trade unions. — 

On this subject the Registrar of Trade 
Unions has contributed the following 
note : — 

No general enquiry regarding the character 
and extent of welfare activities of tiade 
unions has been undertaken since the one 
conducted by Government at the instance of the Government of India in 1927, referied to in Volume \ , 
Part I, of the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. Some information on the subject, however, 
IS available from returns submitted by registered trade unions as a part of their statutory obligations. In 
these returns trade muons are required to specify, among other items of expenditure from the general fuud«:. 
besides those relating to cost of management and normal trade uruon admimstration, the money spent on 
the payment of benefits to members mider two broad heads, viz , (i) Funeral, Old Age, Sickness, Unemploy- 
ment Denefits, eto , and {ii) Educational, Social and Rehgious Benefits It is woi'thy ol note that a i*romiE>e 
for the provision of benefits of the kinds enumerated above is fairly gene»'a’ 'ii the rules of trade unions 
registered up to date, but that nowhere is it accompanied by definite schemes. In a very few instances special 
authority has been given to the executives by rules to make grants at discretion The result is that although 
small sums of money are spent by a imion here or a union there as benefits to miiivudual members, no serious 
attempt is made to secure collective welfare by any comprehensive social programme. 

This IS borne out by the figures m the statement Vlll-e below. The statement refers to 21 
trade umons which submitted returns for the year 1930-1931 and indicates some of then 
avowed objects which relate to welfare activities, and the amount spent on them durmg that 
year. Of these 21 trade unions only 8 with an aggregate of 27,071 members spent a total 
sum of about Rs. 1,475 under the heads indicated above. This sum includes about Rs. 733, 
stated to have been paid by one of the unions to its members as '* Xjegal Benefits — a 
vague item of expenditure, not included in the statutory heads of return. 


STATEMENT No. Vi I l-d— Number of strikes in Jute spin- 
ning and weaving mills, 1921-30, with men involved 
and loss of working days. 



Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Year. 

strikes 

men 

inMfived 

man-days 

lost 

Total 1921 to 1930 

215 1,046,818 

9,337,529 

Average 1921-30 

21 5 

104,681 8 

933,762 

1921 

39 

ISO, 1:79 

706,229 

1922 

40 

173,957 

1,079,627 

1923 

29 

90,064 

644,804 

1924 

IS 

60,488 

346,756 

1926 

14 

41,940 

242,906 

1920 

29 

38,042 

794,384 

1927 

9 

34,900 

218,000 

1928 

IS 

56,524 

1,508,708 

1929* 

11 

313,009 

3,345,067 

1930 

S 

38,755 

451,048 


*The figuTes include those ol the strikes dealt with m the ruts 
The strikes have been counted as one dispute. 


STATEMENT No. Vlll-e — Expenditure of trade unions on welfare work, 1930-1931. 


Trade Objects relating to welfare work. Amount spent m 1930-1931 

Union. 


1 A, 


8. C 


4 B. 


a p. 


7 G. 

8 H, 


10 J, 


2 

3 


to organise and estahlisb separate funds for the beneOt of members or 
their dependents m case of unemplosrment, illness, accident or death *’ 

' to establish clubs, reading rooms, schools for the children ot workers, 
co-operative stores and recreation grounds, etc." 

' to adopt measures to provide allowances to members or their dependents 
on account of employment, sickness or accidents " 

' to establish proiudent funds, co-operative stores and credit soeietics. 
mutual benefit funds, etc.” 

' to endeavour to provide agamst sickness, imemplojment, inOrmitv, 
old age, and de.ith of members.” 

' to provide schemes of benefits, insurance, provident fund, loan society 
co-operative stores, medical relief, etc ” 

' to organise and establish separate funds for the benefit of membeis nr 
their dependents m case ot sickness, accident, death, non-employment, 
old age, tuneral and other imrposes, etc ” 


to organise and estabhsh separate funds for the benefit of members or 
their dependents in cases of unemployment, lUncss, accident, etc. ’ ' 


to establish clubs, reading rooms, co-operatiie stores, workshops or 
training schools, etc., for the benefit of members and their families ’ ' 
to provide funds for the relief of members when out of employ- 
ment.” 


Kduoational, social and religious benefit — 
Rs. 34-S-O. 


Unemployment benefit — Us. 2J-8-0. 


Nil 


(-4 scheme of Beath Benefit Is said to be 
under i-onsideratnin > 

(It i» understood that a scheme of Death 
Benefit is carried out t>y a body of the 
workers mdependently of the trade 
union and Its funds ) 


Nil. 


" to organise and estabhsh separate funds for the relief of members or 
their dependents m eases of death, old age, sickness, accidents and 
Other calamities of such members, and for the payment of expenses of 
funeral and other rehgious ceremomes of deceased members ” 

(Similar to item 3 above) 

“to provide funds to help membeis or their dependents on account of 
death, old age, ^ckness, accidents or unemployment ot such members * * 

“ to Introduce and spread general education among members and tu 
educate them in navigation .ind seamanship. ” 

“ to make provision for educational, social, religious benefits of members, 
or their dependents, ineludmg funeral expenses and expenses arising 
from lebgious ceremomes for deceased members. 

(There are rules empowering the executive to grant allowances under 
certom conditions ; hut no definite schemes are laid down,)” 

" to endeavoui to provide agalnat sickness, unemployment, maternity, 
infirmity, old age and death of memheis. .A.1 ho to open eo-operative 
guilds, clubs, journals, reading rooms, libraries, and lught classes, and 
to organise lectures and other demonstrations ” 

” to render assistance to membeis daring their unemployment, disable- 
ment and distress." 



Puneral, old age, sickness, unemployment 
benefits, etc. — ^Its. S4-3-0. 


Nil. 


Cost of a social gathering— Tls. 10. 


42 
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Ijaijp niijei’t=« ri'Iatmg to welfare work. Amount, spent in 1930-1931. 

rm.in. 


11 TC 
13 . !> 

l;3 M 
14 JS' 

1 O 


16 r 


19 t>. 
iin T 


21 T 


“ t<" «'u<li ti» ijuiMile apaiii'^;! inu uitilt)yiui.i>t ■'KkiK'— infliniitv. 

-.ilI.eianiiUUt/< 111 .iiicl ile.itli ot lilt'nibeis ” 

“to make piriti-iiim tor meinln !■* (liiriiiK p« noils of uneinpIo\ ment, 
sn liui Ft> and old aiie.” 


• to <‘i!tJbli">h libr.irifs sdioiJs and -ueh otlitr jii-titiitjons toi Hie prmnn- 
tion ot edui atioTi ninoriK memliers and tUeii children *’ 

Unit (1 tliat fimds ni.iv 111* spent on obiectd as ^peciflert under seutinn 15 ot 
the Indian Tr.iilo Unions Act. 


“the leliif of lULmhers iilien in tlistru-.scd « ireumstanres, oi Mhcn iin- 
cinploM'd ’’ 

“ to turmoil traimns in. tlie .irt of inotoi driving *’ 

*■ TO orpani-i tmd cstablii»U sejiaiate funds for the benefit of members oi 
tUeir dependents m c.isp^ ot sickness or death, accident, iinn-einplov- 
luent and old age of buch niemliers *' 

*• to pioniote and footer felton -feohne, pro-vident habits and tliiitt .‘iniong 
lucnihers by uipnnisine, eiitablishtng and managing co-opcratiie 
stores, sanitiiihini. q> tiinasia, aniusenaents and excniMon parties ” 


iindc'i tho Ar t ’ ’ 


'* til train or educate niembiTB by establishing and managing vtduntary 
Lirgamsatioiib tor carrying on Morks or philanthropy or public utility, by 
organising Uetures on sanitation, water-supply, milk and food suiiply, 
by establishing libiaiv or libraries anti reading rooms, etc.’* 
to iirnmote .ind tostei fellow-feeling, provident habits and thrift .imoiii, 
mtinbcxs bv mgarasiug establiehing and. managing co-operative stores, 
tithn. room? dairies, aanitoiiuins, sports, gymnasia, amuse-ments, excur- 
sion parties, theatres and social gatherings ** 

ZCothiiig ill particular 


Anns at genorallv impToving the iioimul and physical condition of meiii- 
bois and develoijing a spirit ot mutual help hy raising benefit funds 
Autliorisps the exeentive to lormnlate, whenever tlioiight de.sir.tblo. 
scliemcs ot benefit on speeial lines 


^Tothing ill particular 

*■ to provide funds to help members In distress, dise.ose and unemployment ’’ 


‘ to provide training in the ait of aeamanslup and navigation ’• 
“ to start imenrploymentinsurance,** 


Funeral, old age, sickness, nnoinploy ment 
benefits, etc — Bs. 86-4-0 
Funeial, old ago, sickness, unemployment 
benefita, etc.. — Rs 122-.S-0 


Funeral, old age, sickness, unemployment 
benefits, etc — Xla Il-R-U 
Uneniplnymeut benefit — annas lO 


Nil. 


Nil 

(There appears to be a library with books 
and penodieals worth Us 407-4 as stated 
111 tlie itetuin ) 

Spent on social gathering — Ha 31-3-0 


Nil 

Nil 


hunernl, old age, sickness, unemployment 
benefits, etc (ineluding legal benefits — 
its 732-15) — Its 1,005-9-9 


■“ to start a boarding house for the dwelling of members tree of charge ” 

‘ to render assistance during unemployment, disablement and distress " Nil 
*" to tstalilish co-operative institutions and mutual benefit funds ** 



APPENDIX III. 


A note on the conditions of rural trade. 


1. Method of enquiry. — In the report for 1921 a short account was given of the conditions 
of rural trade. On this occasion an effort was made to supplement tlie information there given 
The enquiry was conducted through the district officers Circle officers ^s'ere asked to select a 
typical market in each rural police-station in their circles and to record ptirticuliirs of its size, 
the area it served, the population of that area, the conditions of credit, and the main articles 
sold with an estimate of the average annual sale Returns were received from every district 
except Noakhali and Bogra, and numbered 336 in all. Most came from East Bengal but 68 
were received from Burdwan which contributed the smallest number and there are prob.ilily 
enough to justify conclusions of a very general character. The I’etunis were distinguished 
according to the number of permanent shops in the market to which they referred Those with 
less than 20 shops were treated as “ small those with 21-50 as " medium " and those ^\ith 
51 or more as “ large’*. This distinction was maintained throughout subsequent operations 
when they were sorted by divisions. 


2. Size of rural markets. — ^Almost exactly half the markets have no more than 20 shops 
and more than three quarters have 60 or less. In the different geographical divisions of the 
province the average numbers vary from 28 in West to 06 in East Bengal. The medium 
figures differ very much less. They represent the size of markets than which in each division 

there are an equal number with more and with less 
STATEMENT No. Vlll-f. permanent shops. The variations are analogous to those 

Average number of permanent shops of the averages but range only from 14 m West to 39 in 

with median and mode. East Bengal There is practicallj’ no variation at all in 


Division of Bengal Average ifedian Mode 


West 

Central 

Uorth 

East 


41 

iU 


14 

23 

17 

39 


the mode which represents the number of permanent 
shops in the largest number of markets and varies only 
between 7 and 9. The greatest part of tlie trade of 
rural Bengal is done in markets which are almost 
entirely deserted except on market days and in .some 


parts of Bast Bengal v here rivers are the natural roadways a considerable part of the goods 
for .sale never leaves the boats which bring them to the market and serve as stalls for their sale 


3. Area served. — In 1921 it was calculated that each market in the plains served an average 
area of 10 ■ 4 miles. The material obtained by this enquiry jneids a rather different figui'e owing 
to the fact that the areas served by different markets 

overlap considerably and what has been estimated hei-e STATEMENT No. Vlll-g. 

is the total area from which each draws its custom Average area served by markets 
irrespective of the existence of other markets within the square milesb 

same radius The figures obtained from the returns are 

shown 111 statement Vlll-g. The areas served by the ol Bengal AMrage markets uutUet- ipattet''. 
smaller markets have a radius of between miles to 34 

miles The larger markets attract purchasers from a ceutuu .jtj ly 26 Aij 
radius of between 44 miles to 6 miles. The figures are ^ ‘ bi 22 49 

certainly not an exaggeration and the cultivator has 

generally no hestitation in starting off to walk quite as far as 6 miles for his weekly or bi-weekly 
visit to the hat 


4. Population reached by the typical rural market. — Estimates of the population served by 
each type of market naturallj" lay claim to no great accuracy but there are sufficient returns to 

justify a hope that the grossest errors of estimation will 


STATEMENT No, Vlll-h. 

Average population served by markets 
(in thousands}. 


have cancelled one another out. The figures are given 
in the marginal statement No Vlll-h and do not profess 
to represent the number likely to attend each market or 
even the families of those who attend them but the total 


offisa Md-mc. nStS-.maS.nJSik population of the area from whigh any proportion of the 
^ ^ population visits the market. If the same proportion 

Central lb 0 b-s amongst the population axe males aged 15 and over as 

East^^ ’ 7 w & 13 9 3&-3 found in the total population of Bengal, these figures 

would suggest as potential visitors males above 15 years 
old numbering on the average from about 4*8 to 9*2 thousands These are not the only 
visitors to markets, nor can it be assumed that each visits the market once or twice a week since 
there will be other markets also handy for persons within the total area served by any one, but 
there is no doubt that many thousands of persons attend the average hat which is of any size 
whenever it is held and the population estimates here given are by no means wildly improbable. 
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5 Glass of trader. — As is to be expected when permanent shops are so rare trade is almost 
entireiv concentrated in the hands of small shop-keepers. The returns contained an estimate 
‘ for each market of the percentage of trade dealt with 

by small dealers, local branches of big firms and traders 
who were merely agents of big fii*ms. The results are 
given in statement No VIII-i Only in the Rajshahi 
Division was any considerable portion of the trade found 
to be handled by any but small dealers. Here conditions 
are somewhat different from those elsewhere and parti- 
cularly in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts compara- 
tively large shops are to be found which are branches of 
firms established in Bihar and Orissa or the United Pro- 
vinces Small dealers naturally handle most of the trade where the number of permanent 
shops is small. 


STATEMENT No. VHM. 

Estimated percentage of the trade dealt 
with by small shop-keepers. 

Small Medium Large 
Uivisinn of Bengal markets, market*, maikets 

West 93 99 i^7 

Central 95 P.5 93 

jforth P9 7S IS 

E!i*.t 97 93 02 


6. Cash and credit ; regulation of prices. — Both the wholesaler from whom the shop-keeper 
buys and the shop-keeper himself allows their clients considerable credit. It is only in a minority 
of eases and principally in the smallest markets, that the retailer is expected to pay cash for his 
stock. Generally credit is allowed, sometimes with a provision that a part of the cost shall be 
paid for in cash. It is not unusual for no mterest to be charged i in these cases the price of the 
goods is wi-itten up. In other cases a period of grace is allowed within which the payment may 
be made without charge of interest. The rates vary from about 6^ to as much as 25 per cent, 
per annum. The retailer passes on to the purchaser the advantages of credit which he receives. 
In a very few cases only is cash payment universally insisted upon The purchasers are known 
and are sometimes allowed indefinite credit, which is generally hmited however to about a 
month The rates of interest for these concessions vary considerably from about 5 per cent, 
in some cases to as much as 37 or 38 per cent, per annum. Articles locally produced have some- 
times a customary price unaffected by economic conditions like the cost of production or supply 
and demand : the price of such things as milk and vegetables, for instance, will often be regulated 
in this way. Dealers are said in some cases to combine in order to maintain prices at an 
“ artificial ^ ’ level but in general prices are regulated by competition and the operation of supply 
and demand. 


7 Some of the items principally sold. — From the returns showing the articles mainly sold 
and the annual quantities put into circulation it has not been possible to compile any compre- 
hensive particulars, but some points of interest emerge Items like umbrellas, shoes, hurricane 
lamps, coats and shirts, looking glasses, scent, soaps and mosquito curtains are sold in sufficient 
quantities to have been noted as amongst the principal articles traded. The details given suggest 
that a new'^ umbrella is sold yearly to anything from one in 5 to one in 80 of the population of 
the area dealt with by each market. Shoes seem to be even more popular, and apparently from 
one in 4 to one in 60 of the population buys a new pair annually In some parts it is 
estimated that a hurricane lamp is sold each year to as many as one in 4 of the population 
and the smallest estimate of sales would give one to every 100. If we assume that roughly 
in the area dealt with by each market on the average there is also one other market, that the 
cultivator (who is the person principally concerned m this enquiry) makes his umbrellas and 
shoes last him two years and that the purchasers annually number on an average one in 20 
of the total population it can be calculated that on an average something like one person in 
five in rural areas has an umbrella and a pair of shoes. The majority of the population is either 
women or small children who are generally not allowed either of these luxuries and amongst 
adult males their use is consequently even more general than is suggested by this figure. On a 
similar calculation and assuming an average family of no more than four, taking the lowest 
figure returned (one in 60) it is probably not an overestimate to deduce that on an average 
one family in fifteen buys a new hurricane lamp every year , and if they last five years there is 
one to every three families in rural Bengal. Even electric flash bghts are sold in sufficient 
quantities to be mentioned as one of the principal articles of trade. It is safe to say that the 
sale of all these articles indicates a rise in the standard of living since thirty or even twenty 
years ago 

8. Origin of principal articles mentioned. — The small trader with whom the main part of 
the trade lies in general handles the majority of all the articles mentioned and none is apparently 
a monopoly of larger concerns. Pottery is almost always of local make and practically none 
hut Inifian scents, soaps and papers are to be found in the local markets. Indian goods are 
in fact in each case most popular except for hurricane lamps which come principally from Central 
Europe and J apan with some few from the United States of America. After India. Japan supplies 
the majority of the umbrellas, shoes, looking glasses, etc., and many of the umbrellas described, 
as of Indian make have frames and covers of Japanese or other origin which are merely assembled 
locally. For his food the cultivator relies almost entirely upon local production, but the remotest 
vmage contains articles in daily use in the cultivator’s home which have come from Europe or 
Japan or even further afield* 



CHAPTER IX 


Literacy 

319. The statistics presented. — ^The statistics of literacy are contained 
in imperial table XIII and for selected groups in imperial table XIV. 
Subsidiary tables printed after this chapter show — 

I — ^literacy ratios by religion, age and sex ; 

II — ^literacy ratios by locality, age and sex ; 

III — ^literacy ratios by locality, religion and sex ; 

IV — English literacy ratios by locality, age and sex, 1931, and by 

locality and sex, 1891 to 1921 ; 

V — ^ratios of literacy and English literacy by sexes in selected castes 
and other groups, 1921-1931 ; 

VI — ^literacy ratios by locality and sex at successive enumerations 
from 1881 to 1931 ; 

VII — ^numbers of each sex hterate in any language and in English 
at age-groups to the nearest birthday adopting the groups 
7 to 13, 14 to 16, 17 to 23 and 24 and over ; 

VIII — ^the number of educational institutions and pupils according to 
the returns of the Education Department ; and 

IX — ^hteracy by the same age-groups as are given in subsidiary table 
VII of Indian and some other Asiatic Christians by race, tribe 
or province and sex. 

320. Origin of the figures. — ^Returns W’ere obtained from columns 16 
and 17 of the. general schedule. The instructions issued for filling in these 
columns w ere as follows : — 

Column 16 {Langiuxgea in which literate) — ^Enter against all persons the name of all 
current languages which they can both read and write. In the case of persons 
who cannot read and wite any language this column wiU be blank. Where 
Hindustani is the spoken language enter ‘ Urdu ’ or ‘ Hindi ' according to 
the script in which the language is written. 

Column 17 {Literacy in English) — ^Enter the -word ‘ literate ’ against all persons shown 
as literate who can both read and i;\Tite English. The coluniii will be blank 
for those who cannot ” 

It was laid down that persons should not be entered as Literate unless they 
could write a letter to a friend and read the reply and it was directed that 
persons claiming literacy should be carefully questioned before the schedule 
was filled up. Where there was no entry in column 16 the person was assumed 
to be illiterate. It was originally intended to take advantage of the return 
of language of literacy for the compilation of additional statistics but the 
necessity for economy prevented such an elaboration. Statistics of literacy 
by languages, however, were prepared for each police-station and census 
town in JJ^dnapore for the Orissa Boundary Commission. 

321. Are the figures accurate? — ^The significant feature of the literacy 
returns on the present occasion is that although the proportions literate 
have increased amongst females and in the total population of both sexes, 
they show a slight decline amongst males. The figures given in subsidiary 
table VIII show that there has been during the decade a considerable increase 
in the number both of educational institutions and of scholars attending 
them. It is true that there has been a falling off in the numbei's undergoing 
university and collegiate education but the census standard of literacy is 
acquired long before this stage is reached and in evei^ stage below it a very 
considerable increase in the number of scholars reading in schools is shown 
between 1921 and 1931, An increase in the literacy proportion in both 
sexes and in each sex was confidently anticipated and the fact that 
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expectations have been falsified will lead to some hesitation in accepting the 
figures for literacy. The possible causes which may have operated to result 
ii? a deficiency in the figures shown may be divided into two classes. 
It is necessary to consider fii'st whether the returns actually made by the 
population are likely to be incorrect or rather to contain elements of 
inaccuracy not present m presumably the same degree in previous years and 
secondly "whether the method of presenting the figures has introduced any 
variation likely to result in a reduction of the numbers included as literate. 

322. Possible errors in the returns. — ^Amongst the total i3opulation 
there is a considerable number whose education extends only as far as ability 
to sign their name and since some degree of pride generally accompanies 
this accomplishment, there is also a danger that x>ersons possessing it will 
return themselves as literate. Durmg enumeration proceedings emphasis 
v'as laid upon tliis j)oint and directions were circulated that such persons 
were not to be entered as literate. In any case, however, the tendency exists 
in equal strength at every enumeration and is not likely on the present 
occasion to have varied greatly in its intensity, though it is of course possible 
to hope that the elimination of such persons has been more successfully 
effected and the accuracy of the returns increased on the present occasion. 
It is not likely that persons actually illiterate will to any extent claim literacy 
out of a feeling of shame at their lack of education. There was no change 
in the standard of literacy. The prescription which will be noted later 
for a return of those who have reached the primary standard is not likely 
to have caused any enumerator to apply in general a more rigid test of 
literacy. The consideration which might have introduced errors into the 
returns is communal partisanship amongst the enumerators. Both Hindus and 
Muslims alleged that enumerators of the other community were concealing 
literates of a faith different from their ovui and fictitiously exaggerating 
the number of literates in their own community. Most of these allegations 
were vague and impossible of investigation, but such as were scrutinised 
proved generally to be unfounded and in any case if the allegations had been 
true and made with a sense of responsibility it may be taken that the instances 
of omission and fictitious entry in each religion would have balanced and 
left no appreciable effect on the figures. A reference has already been made 
to the fact that in one part of Mymensingh, the Iswarganj police-station, 
ground.s were discovered for believing that during slip-copying a number 
of Muslim literates had been suppressed and a number of fictitious Hindu 
literates had been invented by the slip-cop jdsts. The total change which 
would be necessitated as a result of this discovery is to reduce by 15 and 
5, respectively, the number of Hindu males literate and literate in English 
and to increase by 10 and 3, respectively, the number of Muslim males literate 
and literate in English. This was the only instance in which any similar 
state of affairs was discovered and the numbers concerned were altogether 
too small to have any effect upon the total bteracy ratios. Political 
considei'ations of a communal nature might indeed have prompted persons 
to return themselves as literate from an apprehension that the importance 
of their communitj^ in the reformed constitution would depend upon the 
numbers of literates. The same considerations, however, were operative 
at the census of 1921. On the present occasion one vernacular paper actually 
exhorted its readers to see that no literate person was omitted from ' 
enumeration and explained that all persons male or female of whatever age , 
should be returned as literate if they were able to read the Qur'an < 
that is, to say it by rote. This would certainly have inflated the number of ’ 
literates by the inclusion of persons not actually literate in some cases, but 
there is no ground to believe that any such result has actually been effected 
and the increase in Muslim literacy is quite satisfactorily accounted for 
by the impetus given to Muslim education during the past decade, since 
thei’e are for instance now well over four times as many Muslim boys 
as eight years ago who are reading in standards of the schools higher than 
those at which literacy in the census meaning is acquired. On the whole 
there do not appear to be sound grounds for any assumption that the returns 
of litei'acy actually made on the present occasion were to any marked degree 
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less accurate than those on previous occasions, and such differences as might 
conceivably have occurred would tend m the direction of a diminution in 
the total numbers literate. 

323. Effect Of the method of composing age-groups. — On the other 
hand, the method of obtaining statistics by age-groups was the same as that 
adopted for ascertaining the total numbers at age-grouiis in each sex. It 
has already been pointed out that the conversion of sorters’ age-groups to 
the quinary age-groups shown results in the allocation to a lower age-gioup 
in each case of a certain number who upon the gi’ouping adopted in 1921 and 
on the previous occasions would have been included in the next higher group. 
As far as the total population is concerned, this change results in increased 
accm*acy in the figures in each age-group, but it has already been pointed 
out in chapter VI that, when other factors are concerned in addition to the 
variation to the population at any agex3eriod caused by the mortality about 

STATEMENT No. IX-1. 


Numbers of each sex in each principal religion aged 4-6 and returned as literates but treated as illiterates 
for the purpose of imperial table XIII. 


L>i 1 tiif 

All rc 

llglUllS 

Mii'.lmi 

Hiiidii 

'J'r 

il.al 

Buddlllat 

Chri;, 

tian 

iMsiOTi, isiK-torsae 

' 







Fe- 

Fp. 


Fe- 


M.ilc 

Female. 

Male r, 

t.male 

ifal.*. 
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that period such a distribution cannot be made with the same confidence. 
It may, for instance, be assumed with reasonable certainty that if a person 
has not acquired hteracy by the age of 40 he i^ill not acquire it during the rest 
of his life. By that age, therefore, all who are going to be literate have already 
become literate and unless an assumption is made that literacy conveys an 
enhanced survival value literates and illiterates alike will be subjected to the 
same decrement by mortality in successive ages. At the age-group 44-46, 
for instance, it will be expected that literates and illiterates would both show 
the same proportionate distribution amongst twelve-monthly or six-monthly 
age periods included in the group. At this age and generally 'at the older ages 
a distribution of sorters’ groups according to the formula used for converting 
them in the case of the total jpopulation would probably introduce no errors 
but rather would result in increased accuracy in the group figures. At the 
earlier ages, how^ever, such an assumption will not hold. Amongst those 
for instance returning themselves as literate and placed in the group 4-6 years 
it is a practical certainty that a very much la.rger proportion are actually 
aged 5 to 6 than to 4^. By dividing the age-group 4-6 in such a way that 
one-haK only are retained as being aged 5-10 and one-half are left out of 
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account altogether in estimating the total literates on the assumption that 
they are under 5 years old and that literacy claimed under 5 years of age is 
not" genuine, the number of literates aged 5-10 is to some extent understated 
for a number of persons who ought to be included are amongst those 
erroneously presumed to be under 5 and consequently disregarded. At any age 
up to which the acquisition of literacy proceeds a similar result will be achieved 
for it will be a reasonable assumption that amongst literates in any sorters’ 
group to be divided there is a larger number in the upper than in the lower 
half and that a division of the sorters’ groui^s in equal parts between two 
adjacent quinary groups will lead to a reduction in the numbers which 

ought to be ascribed to 
STATEMENT No. ix-2(a). the upper group. What 

Numbers literate per 1,000 of the same sex aged 5 and over obtained actually happened, 

by treating as aged 5 and over aif persons shown in statement thereiore, in compiling 

No. ix- 1 . the literacy figures on the 

AiiiehBJoi>s Muslim Hindu. prcseut occasioii is that a 


Di\i«ion, district or state 


Male Female, iMale. Female 


1 2 

BENGAU 1B1 

Burdwan Division 253 

Biirdwan . 210 

Birbhum . 150 

Bankiira . Ib5 

Miduapore . 314 

Hooslily . 239 


3 4 5 6 7 

33 lie 18 260 50 

36 193 24 270 38 

30 182 19 221 31 

13 119 9 175 14 

12 172 16 194 12 

35 224 21 330 36 

47 243 36 264 49 

S9 215 43 327 96 


two-fold dislocation has 
taken place. In the first 
place the actual number 
of literates has been redu- 
ced by the exclusion of 
persons actually 5 years 
and older, who ought to 
have been included but 


presidency Division 

24-i»\rgams 

Calcutta 

Kadm 

MuTbhidabad 

Ju<’S0ie 

Kliulua 


206 52 119 14 277 

208 32 145 14 242 

479 338 374 142 506 

lOS 27 53 6 197 

108 lb 02 7 167 

128 31 75 8 213 

1G9 24 118 11 219 


^0 were excluded because 
they have fallen in the 
If sorters’ group 4-6 in which 

8“ one-half were presumed 


Rajshahi Division 
Kujshahi 
Duiajpur 
Jalpaigtixi 
Darjeeling 
Baugpui 

Isgfi 

Malda, 


125 16 113 12 148 

128 22 107 14 201 

13U 11 158 10 109 

92 13 134 20 82 1 

212 28 291 49 206 

12U 12 99 7 167 

102 28 180 23 246 

117 21 72 18 266 


to be under the age at 
which returns of literacy 
were considered to be gen- 
uine. In the second place 
there must have been in 


Dacca Division 164 

Dacca 170 

Mymensingh 12U 

Farldpur 130 

JBakaigauj . 243 

Chitfagcns Division 183 

Tippera 105 

Noakhah 212 

Chittagong . . 183 

Chittagong Hill Tracts . 86 

Bengal States . 104 

Cootli Behar . . 132 

Tripura . OO 


36 105 23 303 64 

47 110 31 288 76 

31 87 23 220 64 

30 84 28 267 43 

38 148 17 484 85 

24 124 IS 378 51 

15 78 11 430 29 

32 202 15 332 92 

31 130 23 339 69 

6 104 57 175 10 

11 74 6 119 13 

14 lOO 8 148 18 

5 23 2 75 7 


all groups containing ages 
up to which literacy is 
progressively acquired a 
diminution of the actual 
numbers by the exclusion 
of a number who ought 
to have been included but 
have been allocated to a 
different group upon divi- 


sion of the sorters’ group 

in which the age falls. The net effect of these forces i^ each age-group is difficult 
to estimate because, for instance, in the age-group 10-15 although a number who 
should have been included have been lost by transfer to the age-group 5-10, the 
loss has been compensated by the inclusion of a number taken from the age-group 
14-16 in which it is reasonable to assume that those aged 15-16 were more 
numerous than those aged 13i to 14^. What can be taken as reasonably 
certain, however, is that the figures on the present occasion exclude a number 
who would have been included in previous years and therefore the ratios 
tend to be smaller than they would have been ii the same method of grouping 
ages had been adopted in 1931 as in 1921. In statement No. IX-1 on 


prepage the numbers of those persons who fell into the sorters’ group 4-6 
but were excluded from the total literates on the ground that they were 
aged less than 5 are given by localities for each sex in each of the main 
religions. It would probably be a more accurate assumption that the numbers 
aged 4-5 amongst this group of literates are actually negligible and that all 
those returned as literate aged 4-6 may be safely taken as aged 5 and over. 
If the total figures of literates are increased to include all persons returned 
as aged 4-6 the literacy ratios will to some extent increase and an 
additional statement No. IX- 2 (< 2 i) is given above to show what the proportions 
would be in these oiroumstanoes. 
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324. Support for the conclusion that the statistics are under-estimates. — 

Certain features of the returns suggest that the arguments deduced above are 
correct. For instance, it is significant that amongst the groups for which 
figures of literacy have been separately compiled it is in general the higlier 
and admittedly- more literate castes amongst whom there appears to have 
been a reduction of the proportions literate. General expectation would 
not suggest that during the past decade there has been any falling ofi in 
literacy amongst the middle and higher classes. It is true "that economic 
distress has been prevalent to some extent and may have discouraged parents 
from sending their children to school. It is also true that education 
is looked upon in Bengal as being entirely or almost entirely a means to 
the acquirement of a position which will provide a living in later life, and that 
the increasing number of educated persons who find themselves unable on the 
strength of their education to obtain any employment may have accentuated 
the effect of economic distress and reduced the extent to wliich advantage 
is taken of educational facilities amongst the middle and upper classes. It 
is finally true that some of the higher castes have shovm increases in numbers 
which suggest that persons of lower castes have contrived to get themselves 
included in them who should have been returned under a different name, 
and the presumption is that the persons thus added contain a larger 
proportion of illiterates than those who really belong to the caste. Instances 
of such unexpectedly large increases are given in Chapter XII. The effect 
however on the literacy figures can be exaggerated since it is generally the 
educated and progressive groux) of a lower caste which lay claim to sux:>erior 
status. Moreover, literacy is acquired at a comparatively early stage of 
education and the standard for census purposes is so low that amongst the 
upper classes nearly all the children would be expected to acquire it almost 
naturally from the members of their families without attending schools at 
all. On the other hand it is just amongst the middle and uiDi>er classes 
that literacy will naturally be acquired at an early age and one would expect 
to find amongst these classes a larger proportion literate of the ages 5-6 
who have consequently in jiart been excluded from the return of literates 
when the quinary groups came to be composed from the sorters’ groujis on 
the ground of their being less than 5 years old. Fnghsh literacy is acqiiired 
at a considerably later age and the total figures of English hteracy are not 
likely to have suffered diminution, if at all, to anything like the same extent 
on tins account. 

325. Caution in using the figures. — ^The figures for distribution by 
quinquennial age-groups are therefore to be accex>ted with the reservations 
fost that they probably do not cover the whole number of literates aged 5 
and over and secondly that each group has suffered a modification to an 
extent to which it is difficult to gauge (a) by a transfer to the next lower 
group of a number of per- 
sons who should have 
been included within it 
and (d) by transfer from 
the next higher group of a 
number of persons who 
should have been included 
in the higher group. The 
second consideration does 
not enter at the later age- 
groups but since literacy 
is apparently acquired 
continuously up to 
almost the age of 30, the age-gi'oup 20-40 also has probably suffered to some 
slight extent in this waj-. The age-groups given in subsidiary table IX accord- 
ing to sorters’ gi'oups are not liable to these considerations and may be taken 
as accurate. For comparison with the figures of previous years it will probably 
be safest, although tlus has not been done in the following paragraphs to adopt 
the figures given in statement No. IX-2(6) above. These figures indicate that 
the proportion of literacy has actually declined in no sex of any religion, 

43 


STATEMENT No. IX-2(b}. 

Numbers literate per 1,000 of the same sex aged 5 and over obtained 
by treating as aged 5 and over all persons shown in statement 
No. lX-1. 


HaIc Temale ^L'Lle. Female. 3Iale. Female. 


BENGAL 

Burdwan Oivision 
presidency Oivision 
Rajshahi Diviston 
Dacca Diviston 


4 tSS 26 409 390 

1 642 120 70e 579 

1 675 391 eOS 570 

1 184 17 257 162 

77 567 293 325 187 

4 120 13 030 455 

28 1 218 45 
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326. General literacy proportions compared with other provinces. — 

In Bencral, including states, out of a total population of 51,087,338, literates 
aged 5*^aiid over number 4,743,281- In computing the numbers literate, 
however, all persons taken to be aged less than 5 ^vho returned themselves as 
literate have been disregarded and the literacy ratios are consequently cal- 
culated throughout this chapter upon the population aged 5 and over. The 
practice is the same as in 1921 and is consistent with that adopted in European 
countries. For the total population of both sexes, therefore, the numbers 
literate per 1,000 aged 5 and over are 110. Amongst the provinces for which 
statistics were available at the time when the report was written the literacy 
ratio is higher in Bengal than in any other province with the exception of 
Burma where the proportion is 368 per mille. In Madras it is 108. Some of 
the states of India have a very much higher literacy ratio. For instance, it 
is 337 in Cochin, 288 in Travancore and 209 in Baroda. The great majority 
of those literate are males, the numbers being 4,078,774 males and 664,507 
females, giving proportions for every 1,000 
aged 5 and over of 180 and 32, respectively. 

Male literacy is higher in Bengal than in 
other major provinces except Burma and 
Madras. It is 180 per mille in Bengal, 560 
per mille in Burma and 188 per mille in 
Madras. On the other hand, the figures of 
female literacy give a ratio of 32 per 1,000 
which is equalled in Bombay but in no other 
major province with the exception of Burma 
where the ratio is 165 to every 1,000. The 
marginal statement No. IX-3 shows the 
literacy ratios at the present census in the principal divisions of 
India. In Bengal the numbers literate in English were 966,667 
males and 99,140 females giving literacy ratios aged 5 and over of 43 
males and 5 females jDer 1,000 of the same sex and an average for both 
sexes of 25. 


STATEMENT No. IX-3. 

Numbers literate per 1,000 aged 5 and over 
in other provinces of India, 1931. 


Males Femalen 


Burma 

Bengal 

Madras 

Assam 

Central Piovinecs 
Punjab 

United Provinces 
Biliai and Oiiss.i 
North-West Frontier 
Province 


368 560 
110 180 
108 188 

91 l.'>2 
60 IIU 


327. Literacy by divisions. — ^Amongst males the literacy ratio is highest 
in the Burdwan Division where it is 252 per mihe. It is next highest in the 
Presidency Division where the figure is only 205 in spit© of the fact that in 
Calcutta nearly half the population are literate. Chittagong with a ratio of 
183 and Dacca with a ratio of 162 follow and the ratio is lowest (125), in the 
Bajshahi Division which gives a figure smaller than that for the Gooch Behar 

State (132), 
but consider- 
ably larger 
than that for 
Tripura State 
and Sikkim (59 
and 66, respec- 
tively). The 
Presidency Di- 
vision has the 
highest num- 
ber of female 
literates, viz., 
51 per mille, a 
figure to which 

Calcutta largely contributes where exactly one-third of the female population 
are literate. The ratio is 36 in the Burdwan and Dacca Divisions, 23 in the 
Chittagong Division and 16 in North Bengal. The literacy ratios for divisions 
are illustrated from subsidiary table II in diagram No. IX- 1 which also 
illustrates for comparison the figures for 1921 taken from subsidiary table 
VI. The respective order of literacy amongst the divisions in 1931 and 
1921 is the same for males except for Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 
and has changed for females only as regards the position of Burdwan and 
Dacca revisions , 


DIAGRAM No. IX-1. 

Numbers literate per 1,090 aged 5 and over of the same sex in each administrative 
division, 1931 and 1921. 

Notu — T he deeply abated poition shows those literate in English. (The column for lemale litcraev 
in Burdwan Division, 1921, erroneously reproduces that ioi the Presidency Division ) 
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DIAGRAM No. IX-2. 



328. Literacy by districts. — ^Literacy ratios for both sexes by districts 
are illustrated for the years 1921 and 1931 in diagram No. IX-2. The figures 

for 1931 are given in column 

STATEMENT No. IX-4. 


Numbers literate per 1,000 of the same sex aged 5 and over, by 
districts and states, for 1921 and 1931. 


Districts and States 


Ben eat 

Buidwan 

Birlihum 

Banlnira 

Midnapore 


2 of subsidiary table II, 
those for 1921 are taken 
from the same table of 
1921, and details for both 
years are included in state- 
ment No. IX-l shown in 
the margin. The highest 
degree of literacy is in 
Calcutta and reference has 
already been made to it. 
The ratio is higher than 20 
per cent, only in the district 
of HovTah and it is 
beWeen 14 and 20 per cent, 
n Hooghiy, Slidnapore and 
Bakarganj. In Darjeeling, 
Burdwan, 24-Parganas and 
Noakhali the ratio is bet- 
ween 12 and 14 per cent., 
but except in the districts 
of Bogra, Dacca and Chitta- 
gong where it is between 10 
and 12 per cent, it is not as 
high as 10 per cent, in any 
other part of the province. 
In Faridpur and Tippera on the east’and Birbhum and Bankura on the west it 
is between 8 and 10 per cent. In Jalpaiguri, Malda, Tripura and Chittagong 


HowTah 

iW-Barganab 

Calcutta 
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Murshidabad 

.Tessore 
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Bangpur 

Bogra 
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Malda 
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^lymensingh 
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Baliarganj 
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Chittagong Hill Tracts . 
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Tripura State 


ISO 

107 

leo 
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Hill Tracts as well as in Sikkim it is less than 6 per cent, there are no more 
than 3 • 4 to 3-8 persons literate in every Imndred in Malda, Tripura State and 
Sikkim ; and elsewhere the proportion is between 6 and 8. The area north 
of the Padina, therefore, with the exception of Darjeelmg and Bogra, together 
A^dth the strip of land comprising Murshidabad, Nadia and Jessore in con- 
tinuation of it to the south and another strip including Mymensingh, Tripura 
State and Chittagong Hill Tracts prolonging it to the east and south-east 
is the area in Avhich illiteracy is most extensive. The distribution was 
rather more even in 1921. Then, as now, the areas of greatest literacy were 
in the west and southern fringe of the province and in the Darjeeling district 
in the north, whilst Malda had a hteracy ratio of less than 6 per cent. Malda, 
however, and Sikkim were then the only areas with so small a literacy ratio 
and both have shown a decrease in the ratio during the decade. There has 
similarly been a decrease in all the districts of the Presidency Division and 
in some districts in every other division except Dacca, where the ratio is 
the same in Paridpur as in 1921 and has increased in Dacca, Mymensingh 
and Bakarganj. The only districts in which, outside of the Dacca Division, 
an increase in the incidence of hteracy has been recorded are Burdwan (from 113 
to 123), hlidnapore (from 116 to 175), Hooghly (from 145 to 160), HoAvrah 
(from 168 to 207), Darjeeling (from 124 to 126), Hangpur (from 68 to 69), 
Bogra (from 99 to 113), Noakhali (from 89 to 132) and Chittagong (from 84 
to 104). In every other district the literacy ratio shows a decrease on the 
figure for 1921. 

329. Literacy ratios in cities. — Subsidiary table II contains figures also 
for cities. The average literacy ratio in cities is nearly 4 times as high as in 
the Avhole of Bengal- It is 414 in every 1,000 and closely approaches that for 
Calcutta which is 432. It is higher in Dacca (422) than in How^rah (356) and 
the male ratio in Dacca is actually higher than in Calcutta, being 502 
compared AAuth 476- Nearly one-third of the females in Dacca and more 
than one-fourth in HoAvrali are hterate. 


330. English literacy. — The corresponding ratios for males only literate 
in Enghsh are illnstrated in diagram No. IX-3 from the figures given in 

subsidiary table IV and reproduced 
with those for 1921 in the marginal 
statement No. IX-5. More than 
I male in every 5 who are returned 
as literate is literate also in English. 
The highest percentage of English 
literacy occurs in Calcutta where it 


STATEMENT No. IX-5. 

Numbers literate in English per 10,000 of the same 
sex aged 5 and over, by districts and states, 
for 1921 and 1931. 


Distritti and htatc^. 


ilales males 


is over 25 per cent, and it is the 
industrial area of Howrah and Hooghly 
and the district of Burdwan which 
shoAA^ the next highest incidence of 
English literacy. In these districts 
the percentage literate in English is 
between 5 and 10 of the total popula- 
tion. The proportions for 1921 and 
1931 in the diAdsions are illustrated 
by diagram No. IX- 1. The high 
percentage of English literacy in 
Calcutta throws up the percentage in 
the Presidency DiAdsion to as much 
as 7 per cent, of the total male 
population and English literacy is 
most widely extended after the Presi- 
dency DiAdsion in Burdwan, Dacca 
and Chittagong Divisions whilst even 
in Rajshahi rather more than 
i-. .. cent, of the total population is 

j. ? . ® ^ Enghsh, Engl^h literacy has increased during the decade in every 
division and the average figure for Bengal which was 339 per 10,000 in 1921 
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is now 428 per 10,000, the greatest proportionate increase being in the Dacca 
and Burdwan Divisions. After these districts the 24-Parganas and Dacca 
with Chittagong show' the wddest prevalence of English literacy. fSpeaking 
generally, English literacy is naturally found to he most frequent in the same 


DIAGRAM No. IX-3. 



areas as those which are most literate in the vernacular. Thus, Bengal north 
of the Padma with the exception of Darjeeling, Bogra and Pabna together with 
Tripura State and Chittagong Hill Tracts are the areas in w'hich the English 
literacy ratio is low^est. But Mymensingh with a comparativelj" low' general 
Kteracy ratio has an English literacy ratio tliree-fonrths that of the whole 
province and in the Tripura State a larger proportion than the average of 
all persons literate are literate in English. Similarly, in jMurshidabad, Nadia 
and Jessore, where the ratio of literacy in any vernacular is comparatively 
low, the ratio of English literacy is between 2f and 3J per cent. Diagi*am 
No. IX-3 makes it possible to estimate the change in the English literacy 
ratios between the last two decades. There has been a decrease in the 
proportions in Darjeeling, Birbhum and Nadia. A decrease in Calcutta is 
outside the range of hatchings in this diagram and is entirely due io the 
inclusion in the figures for the present census of the inhabitants of areas 
added since 1921 ; and if the figimes for the area now' constituting Calcutta 
be taken, the proportions have increased. The fact that instruction for the 
matriculation examination hitherto has been conducted in English has 
undoubtedly contributed to the relatively high proportion of literacy in 
English and the decision recently made that instruction up to the matriculation 
standard shall be given in the vernacular may be expected to result in a 
diminution of the proportions of those literate in English probably not 
marked in 1941 but likely to be considerable in 1951. 

331. Literacy by religion.— The numbers literate and literate in English 
in every 1,000 of the same sex and religion in successive census years Erom 
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1901 are given in statement No. IX-6 and are illustrated in diagram No. IX-4. 
In this diagram the religions are arranged in a descending order according to 
their literacy in 1931. Nearly 727 of every 1,000 male Jews aged 5 and over 


STATEMENT No. IX-6. 

Numbers literate and literate in English per 1,000 of the same sex and religion aged 5 and over in successive 
census years. 

Literate literate in English 


All religions 

Muslim 

Hindu 

Tribal 

Buddhist 

Christian 

Jam 

Sikh 

Jew 

Tarsi 


Male 


Eeinalc 


Male 


Female 


laoi 1911 1921 la-n laoi iflii 


are literate and the proportion of female literacy in this religion (680 per 1,000) 
is also the highest. The Parsis follow with a male literacy of 702 and a female 
literacy of 5^84 per 1,000. In both these communities the proportion of 
literates in English is high amongst both males and females but amongst the 
Jains who follow next in the order of literacy there are proportionately fewer 
males literate in English than amongst the Christians (whose numbers of 


DIAGRAM No. IX-4. 

Numbers literate per 1,000 aged 5 and over of the same sex in each religion,' 1031 and 1921 (males on left— females on right). 




course are swollen by persons to whom English is their mother tongue) and 
amongst the females not only the Cliristians but also the Sikhs have a higher 
English literacy ratio than the Jains. The Hindus of both sexes are well 
above the average of literacy both in the vernacular and in English ; but 
Buddhists, Muslims and Tribals are^^below it and only 14 Tribal males in every 
1,000 are literate in any language. With the exception of Sildis and Muslims 
all the communities show a decrease in literacy amongst males between 1921 
and 1931. On the other hand, with the exception of Jews, Parsis and 
Christians, the proportion literate in English has increased in each religion 
during the decade, save amongst those professing Tribal religions where the 
proportion is practically the same in both years. Amongst Jews, Parsis, 
Jains and Christians there has similarly been a decrease in the proportions of 
females literate in the vernacular and literate in English. Amongst women 
of other religions however there has in every case been an increase in the 
proportion literate both in the vernacular and in English save amongst 
Buddhist females with whom the proportions remain stationary. The figures 
of literacy amongst Indian Christians are given in subsidiary table IX by 
Tribal and similar groups. 

332. Uiof&cy by religion at each census, 1901-1931. — ^Tbe figures shown 
in statement No. IX-6 are also illustrated in diagram No. IX-5. On the left 
hand side of this diagram changes are shown in the percentages literate : 
from 1901 for the tw'o principal religions, Muslim and Hindu, and from 1911 
for the remaining religions shown. The relative positions of the religions 
have been generally maintained in every year with the exception that in both 
sexes the ratio has declined amongst the Jews, less rapidly than amongst the. 
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Parsis with, the result that the Parsis for the first time are shoTtui on the present 
occasion in the second place. Similarly Sikhs have now overtaken Christians 
and have a higher proportion of literates amongst males though they are still 
considerably behind them 

in their female literacy diagram no. ix-5. 

ratio. Amongst males the Numbers literate per 1,000 of the same sex in each religion. 

most rapid rate of increase 1901 - 1931 . 

in the ratio has been Sefereac. t, KeHa.oaa 


between 1911 and 1921 
amongst those professing 
Tribal religions. The figures 
for females on the whole 
show much steeper slopes 
particularly for the more 
numerous religions which 
have principally influenced 
the average (shown by a 
thicker line) and it is only 
amongst the Jews, Jains 
and Christians that the 
literacy ratio remains even 
approximately the same. 
The study of the propor- 
tionate literacy ratios is 
facilitated by the right hand 
portion of diagram No, 
IX-5 plotted from state- 
ment No. IX-7. In 1921 
proportionately there were 
as many Parsis literate 
amongst females as amongst 
males ; and amongst Jews 
in 1931 in an equal number 
of each sex more than 9 
females are literate for 
every 10 males. Amongst 
the Parsis, in spite of a 
decrease in the relative 
jjroportions, amongst equal 
numbers of each sex there 
are still to be found more 



than 8 females for every 10 

males literate. Similarly in equal numbers of each sex amongst the 
Christians almost the same proportions would be found literate betw’een 
the sexes as amongst the Parsis, but scarcely more than 4 females would 

be literate for every 10 males amongst the 
STATEMENT No. IX-7. Sikhs and the relative proportions are very 


Female literacy ratio as a percentage of male 
literacy ratio. 

Religion. 1901. 1911 1921 1931. 

All religions .. 6-12 8 07 11 GO 17 77 


MuRlim 

Hindu 

Tribal 


Buddhist 


2-50 3 23 5 51 14 C5 

6-45 9 66 13 44 IS *92 

7 11 2S 38 

5 38 11 21 10 la 


Christian .. . 79 14 7^^ !?4 79 34 

Jain .. . 15-37 24 83 30 37 

Sikh .. .. 17-13 34-06 44 52 


much less in other religions. On the 
average in equal numbers of each sex 
scarcely 18 females would be found literate 
for every 100 males and amongst the 
Buddhists and Muslims the discrepancy is 
even greater. At the same time the steep- 
ness of the curve in this part of the diagram 
taken with the portion in which are plotted 


Jew 

Parsi 


95 39 iuij -00 1:1 20 tlic female ratios by successive years illus- 


trates both the eagerness with which since 


1901 all those communities which had then a low literacy ratio amongst 
females have been seeking further education for their girls and also the fact 
that proportionately the increase in all religions in the proportions of females 
returned as literate at each successive census has been eonsiderablj" in 


excess of the increase amongst males. In the right hand side of this 
diagram a level horizontal line would indicate corresponding changes of an 
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equal proportional magnitude in the literacy ratios for males and females, 
whilst an u]3ward slope indicates that the ratio amongst females is a larger 
proportion of the ratio amongst males than at the preceding census. 
Amongst the Parsis, foi* instance, the ratio has decreased in both cases but 


it has decreased more rapidly amongst females than 
amongst males. Amongst the Jews, on the other 
hand, there has been a decrease in the ratio of both 
sexes which has been more xwonounced amongst males 
than amongst females and the curve from 1921 to 
1931 in the case of the Jews on the extreme right of 


DEAGRAM No. IX-6. 
Numbers literate per 1,000 aged 
5 and over of the same sex in 
each administrative division, 
1881-1931. 


the diagram is consequently upward. Similarly, 
amongst the Buddhists the ratio has increased at 
each of the last two decades amongst females and has 
decreased amongst males and the curves on the right 
hand side of the diagram are steep. Perhaps the 
steepest ciu've is amongst those of Tribal religions. 
The male ratio has remained practically stationary 
between 1921 and 1931 whereas the female ratio has 
increased and is now four times what it was in 
1921. 

333. Literacy by divisions, 1881 - 1931 ,— For 

divisions the literacy ratios at each census 1881-1931 
are plotted in diagram No. IX-6 from the figures 
given in subsidiary table VI. In comparing the 
ratios for 1881 and 1891 with those for subsequent 
years it must be remembered that in 1881 and 1891 
there were three categories, viz., illiterate, literate 
and learning, that in 1901 the category of those 
learning Aras abandoned but no criterion was pres- 
cribed by which to decide literacy and that it was 
not till 1911 that the definite standard Avas adopted 
by Avhich on each occasion literacy has since been 
defined for census purposes. In compiling the figures 
under the classification now^ adopted those who were 
returned as learning in 1881 and 1891 have been 
shoAAUi as literate if above and illiterate if below 
the age of 15 years. The relative position of the 
diAusions in the order of literacy in the case of 
males has been the same on each occasion Avith the 
exception of 1881 Avhen Chittagong DiAusion was in 
the second place and the Presidency BiArLsion third 
and of 1921 when the Presidency Division took the 
lead. The order amongst females has varied a good 
deal more and is not the same as amongst the males. 
The highest proportion of female literacy is found 
and has always been found m the Presidency Divi- 
^on and at every census since 1891 the Dacca 
Division has had a higher percentage of female 
literates than the Chittagong Division wdiere the 
mtio of male literates is greater than in Dacca. 
From the year 1891 until 1921 the proportion of 
literacy increased continuously in all divisions 
amongst females and at a relatively high rate. 
Amon^t males, on the other hand, between 1891 
and 1901 there AA^as a drop in the ratio in everv 
Presidency, and in no decade 
since 1891 has the increase in the ratio been so 
great amongst males as amongst females. 



extent to wMoh'ttie j.-" ,*’*®*®^ amongst femalos The 

extent to which the female hteraoy ratio has increased compared with the 
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male ratio is shown in statement No. IX-8 illustrated by the bottom part of 
diagram No. IX-6. Here, again, as in diagram No. IX-5 a horizontal line 
would represent a constant proportion between the literacy ratio of females 

and males. Between 1881 and 1891 
the female ratio in Rajshahi and 
Cliittagong Divisions declined and 
the male ratio increased. Conse- 
quently the slope in the lower part of 
diagram No. IX-6 is downward, but 
after this year the proportionate 
increase has been considerably more 
rapid amongst the females in every 
division than amongst males. In 1891 in an equal number of persons of both 
sexes in the whole of Bengal less than 5 women would have been found literate 
to every 100 men but in 1931 for every 100 men 18 women would be found 
literate. The difference is considerably greater in the Dacca Division where, 
in an equal number of both sexes, almost 5 times as manj- females w ould now* 
be found hterate per 100 hterate males as in 1891 and 8 times as many as in 
1881. Even in the Rajshahi Division where the female literacy ratio is lowest 
there are now in an equal number of both sexes for every 100 literate males 
6 times as many literate females as there were in 1891. 

335. Literacy in selected castes. — ^The figures for literacy in selected 
castes are given in imperial table XIV and the ratios calculated from them 
are shown in subsidiary table V. Comparisons with 1921 are affected by the 
fact that the figures on the present occasion for selected castes are shown for 
those aged 7 and over in some cases and those aged 4 and over in others instead 
of for those aged 5 and over as in 1921. Eorty-one groups are shown in this 
table but it is only for the 21 referred to in paragraph 3 of the title page to 
the table that figures are on record of all persons aged 7 and over for calculation 
of the proportion as literate aged 7 and over in the total population of the same 
age. These proportions are worked out and shown in subsidiary table V in 
part A. For the remaining groups shown in part B of the subsidiary table, 
the proportions are worked out in the total population. 


STATEMENT No. IX-8. 

Female literacy ratio as a percentage of male literacy 
ratio, 1881-1931. 

Natmal division 18dl. 1891 1901 1911. 1921 1981. 

Bengal .. 2 92 4 49 6 12 8 07 11 69 17-77 

"Burdwan Division . 1 52 2 4 20 6 02 8 26 14 28 

Presidency Division .. 5-13 9 14 10 10 12 68 16 38 2.5 12 

Bajshahi Division 3 41 1 9tt 4 23 5 41 7 41 12 SO 

Dacca Division 2 78 4 61 6 61 8 82 13 63 22 22 

ChittagonB Division . 3 14 2 44 3 bH 5 26 8 87 12-51 


DIAGRAM No. IX-7. 


Numbers literate per 1,000 of the same sex and age in selected castes, 1931 and 1921. 

Note — Pigurea are ioi 1931 of those aged 7 and over and for 1921 of those aged 5 and over The deeply shaded portion shows those literate m 
English. The figures for English literacy of Raidya males and Indian Christian females are incorrectly represented and should 
be 329 and 9i, in 1931 and 513 and 85 in 1921, respectivelv. 



The figures given in subsidiary table V for literates, aged 7 and oyer 
per 1,000 of the same sex and age in selected castes in 1931 compared with 
the figures for literates aged 5 and over per 1,000 of the same sex and age 
in 1921 are illustrated in diagram No. IX-7. Amongst the groups shown, 
excluding Anglo-Indians, the highest proportions of literacy in both sexes is m 
the Baidya caste of whom more than three-quarters of the males and almost 
one-half of the females are literate. The Brahmans, Kayasthas, Agarw^alas 
and Shahas follow. The number of literates per 1,000 males are amongst 

44 
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the Brahmans, G45, amongst the Kayasthas, 571, amongst the Agarwalas, 
491, and amongst the Sh alias, 438. After the Baidyas for females the ratios 
are highest amongst the Brahmans (216), Indian Christians (212) and 
Kayastlias (209). The Shahas show a hteracy ratio amongst their females 
of only So in every 1,000 whilst the Indian Christian males are less literate 
than the Shahas, though their females are more literate even than the 
Kayasthas. The order of literacy in English is approximately the same. 
The ’^Baidyas lead with 529 per 1,000 or more than half and are followed 
at some distance by Brahmans with 289 and Kayasthas with 274 literates 
per 1,000. The extent of English literacy amongst females is naturally 
considerably less. Here also of the groups shown in the diagram the highest 
percentage is amongst the Baidyas where 140 in every 1,000 are literate in 
English. '' Indian Christians with 94 and Kayasthas with 36 are next both 
having a higher number per 1,000 literate in English than the Brahmans 
with only 33. The comparative figures for 1921 and 1931 show, speaking 
generally, amongst the higher and more literate classes a decrease in the 
literacy recorded in 1931 compared with 1921. Amongst the Jaliya Kaibarttas 
the decrease is comparatively small amongst males. This is also the case 
with the Sayyads. The “Mumin” (Jolahas) amongst those shown in this 
diagram have actually increased their proportion of literates. But in every 
other case there has been a decrease in the proportion least marked amongst 
such castes as the Namasudras and Indian Christians. Amongst females, 
on the other hand, there is, in general, an increase recorded excepting 
for Indian Christians, Baidyas and Agarwalas, who indeed would seem to 
have lost ground, but in every other caste shown in this table the ratio of 
female literacy is higher than it was in 1921. On the other hand the general 
tendency in all cases has been to take advantage of the facilities of education 
in Enghsh and the English literacy ratios show a decrease only in the case of 
Agarwala males. 

Figures similar to the above but calculated on the total population and 
including in 1931 those literate aged 4 and over are shown for certain other 
groups for which in 1931 the total numbers of the same age are not on record. 

DIAGRAM No. IX-S. 

Number literate per 1,000 of the same sex, all ages, in selected castes, 1931 and 1921. 

Note — Fxgiires are for 1931 of literates aged 4 and over and for 1921 of literates aged 5 and over. The deeply shaded 
portion shows those literate m English. 

Hales FeraBles 



Some of these groups are illustrated in fdiagram 'No. IX-8. Similar tendencies 
are revealed by these figures. Thus there has been in general amongst males 
of all groups a decrease in the proportions returned as literate in any language 
except amongst the Chamars w'here the literacy ratio has increased from 50 
to 63 per 1,000 at all ages and amongst the Haris where it has remained 

*The figures for English, literacy of Baidya males and Indian Christian females are 
incorrectly represented in the diagram and should he 629 and 94 in 1931 and 513 and 85 in 
1921, respectively. 

'|The English literacy ratio shown in the diagram for Ghamar females in 1921 should 
represent total Hteracy, 
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exactly the same (36 per 1,000) as in 1921. The decrease is most notable 
amongst the Baruis, Kamars and Sunris where the proportions were highest 
in 1921. On the other hand, decrease in the proportions returned as literate 
in English appear only amongst the Bagdis and to a very small extent amongst 
the Chamars and Kalus whilst amongst females no groiixD shows a decrease 
either in general literacy or in literacy in English. There are now between 
12 and 18 more females literate in every 1,000 than in 1921 amongst the 
Baruis, Kalus, Kamars and Kumhars and in every 10,000 there are 10 and 
upwards more literate, in English amongst the ^Chamars, Kumhars, Goalas, 
Napits, Kamars and Baruis. 


STATEMENT No. IX>9. 

Numbers of and over the age shown, total, literate and 
literate in English, in each 10,000 of the same 
sex, 1931. 


Males 


ITemales 


Total liiterate 


Total Literate. 


10,000 
8,523 
7.1 55 
5,959 
5,335 


1,530 

1,530 

1,130 


3Hl 

361 

311 

308 

252 


10,000 

8,364 

7,049 

5,892 

4.868 


272 

272 

240 


DIAGRAM No. IX-9. 

Numbers literate, literate in English and illiterate of and 
over the age shown in each 10,000 of each sex, 1931. 
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336. Progressive acquisition of literacy. — For each sex a distribution 
by age-groups is shown for literacy by religion in subsidiary table I and by 

locality in subsidiary table II and 
for English literacy b^' localitj^ 
in subsidiary table IV. For the 
whole of " Bengal statement 
Ko. IX-9 shows the total numbers 
together with those literate and 
literate in English in every 10,000 
of each sex aged at and over 0, 5, 
10, 15, and 20 and this statement 
is illustrated in diagram No. IX-9. 
In each sex the population at 
advanced ages must contain a 
larger proportion of illiterates 
since anything like a general 
diffusion of education is of com- 
paratively recent date. As each 
successive grouiJ of younger people 
is excluded from consideration 
it would consequently be expected 
that the older part of the popula- 
tion forming an increasing pro- 
portion of the remainder -would 
tend to reduce the hteracy ratios. 
The ratios are maintained or 
increased by the numbers w'ho 
have acquired literacy after the 
ages excluded, and the variation 
in the proportions can thus he 
used as some measm’e of the extent 
to w'hich literacy is acquired at 
certain age periods. Amongst 
males, for instance, the numbers 
of and over 10 years of age form 
84 per cent, of those of and over 
5, but literates and literates in 
English are 94 and 95 per cent, 
of those in the corresponding 
pre-vdous age-group. Similarly 
amongst males at and over 15 
years of age the total population 
is 83 per cent, of that of and over 
10, but those literate and literate 
in English are 90 per cent, of 
the numbers in the corresponding 
pre-sdous group. The extent to 
wMch literacy is acquired at aU ages beyond 29 is not sufficient to counter- 
balance the effect of the illiterates of advancing -w’-ho now form an 

increasing proportion of the total left for consideration at and over this age. 

*Tbe English literacy ratio shown in the diagram for Chamax fenjales in 1931 should 

represent total literacy. 
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In 1921 an examination of very much more detailed figures than are now 
available, led to the conclusion that literacy continued to be acquired right up 
to the ao-e of 27. Up to the age of 20, in the case of males, these conclusions 
are supported by the figures here discussed, and the age-groups are not compiled 
at a later date than 20 in sufficient detail to justify any assertion at variance 
with that made in 1921. Amongst females the figures are similar, but the 
check come>s earlier. The numbers Hterate at the age of 10 and over are 88 *3 
per cent, of those literate at ages 5 and over, but the total female population 
at and over 10 years of age is only 84 *3 per cent, of those at age 5 and over. 
The total number who acquire literacy after 15 years of diagram No. ix-io. 
age does not prevent a decline in the percentage of literate 

and literate in Enghsh which is more rapid than in the Numbers literate per 

total population and at 15 and over the total numbers are h®®® *2® 

83 *5 per cent, of those aged 10 and over, but those who ®®*» 19®1-1931. 

are Literates and literates in English form only 78 *3 and ase-«roups 

75 -8 per cent, of the correspondmg group including the 20 JII -z; 

previous five years. ' 


337. Literacy at age-groups in 1911, 1921 and 

1931. — A similar comparison can be made by an examina- 
tion of the figures representing at each census the survivors I 

of those on the average aged 10 years younger at slop. | \ 

the previous census with the numbers in these respec- ^ i i i i 
tive age-groups literate in both years. Eor a satisfactory 

examination along these lines also it would be necessary 200 

to have literacy figures worked out in very considerably ' 

greater extension than on the present occasion, and the 

number of groups to which examination must be confined 100 100 

is comiiaratively small. Statement No. IX- 10 illustrated mI I ao 

by diagram No. IX- 10 shows the literacy ratios by sexes 7“ 

at the age-grouiis given in imperial table XIII for the 

years 1901 to 1931. Those in the age-group 15-20 of 1931 40 

represents the survivors of those in the age-group 5 to 10 

of 1921. If two not um*easonable assumptions are made, “ ^ 

first that the rates of mortality are approximately the /' / ^ 

same amongst the literate and illiterate at any age-group / / 

and secondly that the extent of lapse from literacy is // / / 

negligible at these ages the difference in the proportions of 10 lo 

those literate in age-group 5 to 10 in any census year and g-; I a 

similar proportions for the age-group 15-20 in the succeed- - 

ing census provide a measure of the extent to which !”]/ ! 

persons in the younger age -group at the beginning of the “ I j I J 

decade have acquired literacy by its end. By 1911 for —2 — 2 — I — § — 

every 6 literate in age-group 5-10 in 1901, 7 were literate 

amongst their survivors and for every 4 who were literate 

amongst those aged 5-10 in 1911 and 1921, respectively, j - 

7 were literate amongst their survivors after the expiry of 30 1 /-30 

ten years. These are the figures for males and the corres- = 

ponding figures for females are higher. Eor every 4 2 s z / ! ~ .. 

females who were literate in the age-group 5 to 10 in the = / / - 

years 1901, 1911 and 1921,respectively,there were amongst Z 20 

their survivors ten years later more than 4 literate inl911, z f] -z 

more than 7 literate in 1921 and almost 12 literate in 1931. = } / / - „ 

With the exception of a decline in the literacy ratio of z/' 7 /z'' 

males of those aged 5-10 between the years 1901 and 1911 ~ 

there was at every census in both sexes an increase in the zT^' y z 

proportion literate at each age-group until the year 1931 , z « 

when males aged 10-15 and 20 and over had a lower z z 

literacy ratio than at the previous census. The result Eb 

is unexpected. There has been during the past decade ^ s s a ps 
some falling off in the numbers attending for instruction ss a s s 

in the universities, but the degree of education entitling a person to be returned 
as hterate for census purposes is acquired fairly early in the primary school 
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131 i:5»i HI 12*. 

17i> 1‘'9 214 -210 

ITD 199 221 21.1 


and in the primary schools there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of scholars, though principally in the classes below those in which 
it can be assumed that literacy is 

acquired. The explanation of the statement no. ix-io. 

unexpected result has already Numbers literate per mine of tbs same sex and age-group, 
been suggested in an earlier para- 1931 - 1931 . 

graph. The figures for females M.ilps 

do not show any dechne in the -^eeproup ign^iooi jyii* boi iuii.'^o 2 i 

proportion in any age-group and .1— ly . it in 4.1 v.j .1 7 11 24 

in every one the increase in the Hi— . 17?; Ml -no 11 v\ 2- 4i 

literacy ratio has been both 

continuous and rapid since 1901, the highest rate of increase being in the 
age-group 5-10 years old between the years 1921 and 1931. 

338. Comparative increase at age-groups between females and males, 
1911 - 1931 . — In part B of diagram No. IX-10 points are plotted from the 
figures in statement No. IX-11 which illustrate the comparative increase in 
literacy at each age-group between males and females during the same years. 

As in diagrams No. IX-o aiul No. IX-6 the 
STATEMENT No. IX-11. slope of each line gives an indication of the 

Female literacy ratio as a percentage extent to vhich progress in literacy at each 

of male literacy ratio in the same age-group has been more rapid amongst females 

age-group, 1901-1931. than amongst males. Of each sex there are 

Age group 1901 1911 1921 1931 uiore thaii thi’cc times as man\ males literate 

10=15 3 S 13 23 20 14 Is 17 fcmalcs at the age-groiip 5-10 and more than 

2 o 7 udover ’ 111 ^6 53 ^9 33 14 38 six tiiiies as Biaiiy at the age-group 20 and over. 

But in 1901 in equal numbers of each sex 
scarcely one female would have been found literate in the ages 5-10 for every 
10 males and little more than one in 20 at the age 20 and over. Femafe 
literacy at all age -groups has increased at a very much more rapid rate from 
census to census than male literacy. 


STATEMENT No. IX-11. 

Female literacy ratio as a percentage 
of male literacy ratio in the same 
age-group, 1 901 -1 931 . 

Age group 1901 1911 1921 1931 

6—10 10 03 17 60 24 44 32 .S7 

10—15 8 3S 13 23 20 14 2.S 17 

15—20 . 7 39 10 05 1.3 Os IS 72 

20 aud over 5 11 6 53 9 33 14 S8 


339. Literacy at 
age-groups by divisions. — 

Literacy ratios by age- 
groups are shovui for each 
sex in each of the div- 
sions in diagram 
No. IX-11 based upon 
subsidiary table II. 
Amongst males the varia- 
tions in each division 
follow very closely those 
in the whole of Bengal 
up to the age-group 15 to 
20, but whereas in general 
there is a smaller pro- 
portion of literates at the 
ages 20 and over there is 
actually a larger propor- 
tion in the Presidency 
and Rajshahi Divisions 
and an equal proportion 
in the Burdwan Division. 
Burdwan Division is 
shown to owe its first 
place in literacy to the 
fact that it has the 
highest literacy ratio at 
all age-groups and the 
only variations in order 


DIAGRAM No. IX-II. 

Numbers literate per 1,000 of the same age in each sex by administratii e 
divisions, 1931. 



occur in the position of the Chittagong Division. Amongst males in the 
Chittagong Division the literacy ratio is lower in the age-gi*oup 5-10 than in 
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Dacca and in the age-group 15-20 it is higher than in the Presidency Division. 
The fact tliat education amongst females was taken up with greater 
enthusiasm at a later date than amongst males is reflected in the 
curve for females given in this diagram. In each division between 
the age-groups 15 to 20 and 20 and over there is a decrease in the 
literacy proportion caused as amongst men by the survival of those 
who were not given the opportunity of education in youth but much 
more pronounced amongst females, whilst the very steep increase in the 
proportions between the ages of 10 to 15 and 15 to 20 in the case of 
males is very considerably flattened out in the case of females owing to the 
fact that those who have not acquired literacy at the age of 15 acquire it later 
in life in a very much smaller proportion of cases amongst women than amongst 
men. Interest in female education appears to have been aroused earlier in 
the Dacca than in the Burdwan Division, although the literacy ratio for the 
whole female population is somewhat less. Between the ages of 5 and 15 
also there is a smaller proportion of literates amongst females in Dacca than in 
Burdwan due presumably either to dimunition of effort in Dacca or to increase 
of effort in the Burdwan Division. 

340. Comparison of ratios amongst males and females in divisions. — ^The 

right hand section of the diagram illustrates the figures given in statement 
Ko. IX-12 showing the literacy ratio for females as a percentage of the literacy 
ratio for males in the same age-group. This illustrates even more strikingly 
in eveiy division the remarks at 
the conclusion of the last para- 
graph. In every division the ratio 
for females approaches more 
closely to that for males at the 
earlier ages than in any subsequent 
age-group. In the age-group 5 to 
10 amongst an equal number of 
each sex there will be found in the 
Presidency Division 4.3 females 
literate for every 100 literate 
males, and even in the Burdwan 
Division, where the discrepancy is the greatest, there will be found 24 literate 
females for every 100 literate males. But by the time the age-group 15 
to 20 is reached in the Presidency Divdsion, where the discrepancy is the 
least, it is greater than in any division except in Burdwan at the age of 5 
to 10. The age-group 20 and over continues to include a large number of 
both sexes who were born before the beginning of the increase in literacy, 
but even were those now aged between 5 and 10 merely to maintain their 
present rate of education in the Presidency Division, or to increase it in each 
sex at a regular rate, by the time of the next census in the age-group 15 to 20 
there should be, on an average, nearly twice as many literate females as are 
now found in that group for every literate male in an equal number of each sex. 

341 . Literacy at age-groups by religions. — ^The literacy ratios by religions 
in each age-group are shown in subsidiary table I and illustrated in diagram 
No. IX-12. At the age of 20 and over the highest proportion of literacy in 
males is found amongst the Parsis, but at the earlier ages their proportion of 
literacy is lower than that of the Jews and between the ages of 10 and 20 also 
than that of the Jains. Christians are at all age-groups returned as more 
literate than any religion whose numbers are greater. Literacy is in every 
age-group least amongst those professing Tribal religions, but whereas amongst 
the Muslims the ratio is lower at the age-groups 15 to 20 and 20 and over 
than amongst Buddhists the last ten to fifteen years have shown a greater 
expansion of literacy amongst the Muslims than amongst the Buddhists 
and in the two earlier age-groups 5 to 10 and 10 to 15, their proportion is 
higher. The comparative figures for females show few variations in the order 
of literacy in each age-group from those for males, but both amongst Sikhs 
and Jains the discrepancy between literacy amongst males and females is 


STATEMENT No. IX-12. 


Female literacy ratio as a percentage of male literacy ratio 
in the same age-group, by divisions, 1931. 

Age gioup 

Division 


All Bengal 
Biudwan Division 
Presidenev Division 
K.aj"slidlii Division 
Dacca Division 
Chittagong Division . 


19 

10 


16 

12 

21 
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pronounced. Amongst the major religions the same flattening down of the 
curve is observable at the later age-groups in every religion as has been 


DIAGRAM No. IX-12. 

Numbers literate per 1,000 of the same age in each sex by religions, 1931. 


commented upon in the 
previous paragraphs 
when dealing with 



divisions. As 

amongst males the 
impetus to Muslim 
education has resulted 
in a greater increase in 
female literacy at ages 
5 to 10 and 10 to 15 
than amongst Bud- 
dhists whom the Mus- 
lims have at these ages 
now surpassed. 

342. Comparison 
of ratios amongst 
males and females by 
religions. — ^The i-ight 
hand section of the 
diagram, illustrating 
the figures in statement 
No. IX-13, reveals 
features very similar 
to those in the corres- 
ponding part of 
diagram No. IX-11. 
Amongst the Jains 
indeed the impetus to 
female education is 


either less strong at the earlier ages compared with later years, or 
during the past 10 years there has been a slackening off of tbe relative 
enthusiasm with which the education of girls has been pursued compared 
with that of boys. But in every 


other religion shown, in an equal statement No. ix-13. 

number of both sexes of the same Female literacy ratio as a percentage of male literacy 
age, for every literate male there ratio at the same age-group by religions, 1931. 
are more literate females in the age- Ageproup 

group 5 to 10 than in anv other age- & and 20 and 

group. The hteracv ratio for »'«• 

females is actually higher than for ” 

males up to the age of 15 amongst gXitrt In al 1 w it 

the Parsis and the Jews and even to ■ fE 

the age of 20 amongst the Jews. .. si 32 3+ gl si 

Amongst both these groups, however, gw. : 9| 1^5 m lug ta 

and also amongst the Christians, in 

an equal number of each sex there will be found successively in each advancing 
age-group a smaller number of literate females for every hterate male, and tliis 
is a feature of all the religious returns except between the ages 10 to 20 in 
the case of Sikhs and Jains. 


Female literacy ratio as a percentage of male literacy 
ratio at the same age-group by religions, 1931. 


Ail religions 

Musiliiu 

Hindu 

Budilhist 

Tnbul 

Christian 

J.im 

Sikh 

Jew 

Parsi 


343. Literates who have reached at least the primary standard. — ^The 
Indian Statutory Commission suggested that the possession of a primary 
school certificate might be considered as a qualification for the franchise. 
The examination is actually held at the conclusion of the primary course in 
schools in Bengal and a certificate is awarded on the results of this examination; 
but it would not be possible to take the possession of this certificate as a test 
for franchise qualifications for several reasons. At the time when the census 
was taken this certificate had not been awarded for more than the last three 
years and there are consequently many who have passed the standard but 
received no certificate. Moreover, although scholars in primary and middle 
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vernacular schools may sit for the examination those at the equivalent 
standard in middle English and high schools do not sit. The prescription 
of an entrance fee also jDossibly prevents some scholars from sitting for the 
examination who Avould have been entitled to sit and would have passed had 
they taken it. Although it was not j)ossible, therefore, to obtain any 
significant figures of persons holding a primary school certificate, it was 
considered advisable to attempt to obtain such statistics as were possible 
of persons wliose educational qualifications could be compared with those 
suggested by the Indian Statutory Commission. 

344. Method of obtaining the returns. — The primary course ends in all 
schools at a definite standard and it would have been possible to direct the 
enumerators to record separately persons who had read in any standard 
higher than the top class of a primar^^ school or its equivalent class in some 
other school. Such a consideration, however, would have omitted from the 
statistics all those persons who had successfully completed a primary education 
without proceeding to the secondary grade. It was finally decided in 
accordance vnth the views of the Local Government to prescribe that all 
persons should be specially returned who had read in the top class of a primary 
school or its equivalent in other schools. Persons whose education had reached 
a similar or higher standard under private tuition or otherwise were also to 
be returned. The instruction is admittedly liable to criticism. There are 
no doubt a number of scholars who reach what is now universally known 
throughout Bengal as class IV without completing the course in that class, 
and even if they completed it some proportion would presumably fail at the 
primary school certificate examination held on its conclusion. The inclusion 
of persons who have reached at least an equivalent standard evidently gives 
room for a considerable amount of omissions and wrongful inclusions and all 
that can be said of the statistics presented are that they are the best available 
in the circumstances. The actual instructions issued to the enumerators 
were as follows : — 

“Wlien any person is recorded in column 16 as literate in any language you must enquire 
whether he has read or is I'eading in the top class of a primary school or its equivalent class in 
other schools or elsewhere 

The quivalent classes were up to December 31st, 1930 — 

In East Bengal class V of primary schools ; 

class V of middle vernacular schools ; 
class IV of middle English schools , and 
class IV of high schools : 

111 West Bengal class V of primary schools ; 

class IV of middle vernacular schools: 
class IV of middle English schools ; and 
class VII A of high schools. 

From January liat, 1931 these classes are both in East and W^est Bengal denominated 
class TV. 

If the person enumerated has read or is reading in. one of these classes or in any class higher 
than these the entry ‘class V’ should be made in his case in column 16.” 

The instructions were issued before the renumbering of classes uniformly 
throughout all types of school in all parts of the province and it is not likely 
that any confusion resulted from the fact that this redistribution of class- 
numbers took place as from the 1st January 1931. In compiling the actual 
figures shown as a supplement to imperial table X.III, persons beyond the 
age of seven who were returned as literate in English were taken as having 
achieved at least the primary standard of education and all those specifically 
returned as having read in class V or its equivalent in any school were added 
to this number. The figures presented give age-groups to the nearest birthday 
and no correction has been applied to the figures such as was adopted in order 
to bring figures^ in table XIII into quinquennial age-groups for age on last 
birthday. Luring the course of compilation the Local Government were 
not able to express any opinion as to the age-groups which would be most 
useful for the purposes for which, this information would be used ; and it is 
possible that a more satisfactory grouping would have introduced a division 
At the age of 21 and shown those aged 21 and over separately. Any such 
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adjustment would, however, have involved the inaccuracies inevitable in 
converting age-groups in which the numbers are not determined solely by 
operation of the forces of mortality, and a separate sort for special age-groups 
would have resulted in delay and increased expense. 


STATEMENT No. lX-14. 

Number per mille of each sex who have received at least a 
primary education or its equivalent ; All religions, 
Muslims and Hindus. 


345. The statistics of 
literates who have reached the 
primary standard. — The figures 
obtained by this enc^iiiry are shown 
in the supplement to imj^erial 
table XIII. Ratios have been 
worked out in detail for all reli- 
gions, Hindus and Muslims, and 
these are shown in statements 
Ho. IX-14 and No. IX-15 illustrated by diagram No. IX-13. The 
proportions illustrated are those of and over the age shown in each thoiisand 
of each sex. In the whole province amongst those aged 7 and over no more 
than 1,908,828 males and 223,783 females in British districts are shown as 
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STATEMENT No. IX-15. 


Literates (All religions, Muslims and Hindus) of and over the age shown in each sex who have reached at least 
the primary standard or its equivalent, with proportionate figures, 1931. 

Total population 1 Actual figures Pruportion r<T 1,000. 


Aged and over Both sexes. Male 


Female Both sexes Male Female Bntli Male Female 

sexes. 


i 



*8 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

39 , 981,772 

21 , 002,782 

18 , 978.990 

2 , 132,611 

1,908,826 

223,783 

53 

01 

12 

31 , 221,254 

16 , 259,649 

14 , 961.705 

1 , 884,303 

1.703,040 

180,003 

60 

11 >5 

13 

28 , 175.494 

14 , 768,234 

13 . 407,260 

1 , 685,101 

1,. '>33,4 "4 

151 627 

60 

104 

11 

21 , 571,122 

11 , 696,047 

9 , 875.075 

1 , 274,850 

1,172,407 

102,443 

59 

luo 

10 

21 , 501,319 

11 , 228,841 

10 , 272.478 

721,289 

600,013 

01,270 

35 

59 

6 

16 , 378,234 

8 . 467,447 

7 , 920.787 

636,262 

: 87.604 

48,008 

39 

t.O 

6 

14 , 653.245 

7 , 636,164 

7 , 017,081 

570,788 

632,230 

3S 540 

39 

70 


11 , 050,449 

6 , 017,078 

5 . 033,371 

438.668 

415,413 

23,255 

40 

06 

3 

17 , 659,738 

9 , 344,813 

8 , 315,125 

1 , 346,165 

1,207,728 

138,437 

76 

120 

17 

14 , 197,039 

7 , 467,714 

6 , 729,325 

1 , 191,243 

1,079,745 

111.408 

84 

14.5 

17 

12 , 940.630 

6 , 829,199 

6 , 111,431 

1 , 062,764 

008.003 

04,061 

82 

142 

15 

10 , 044,629 

6 , 433,964 

4 , 610,665 

796,114 

730.967 

65,147 

»9 

135 

14 


DIAGRAM No. lX-13. 

Numbers who have reached the 
primary standard of education or 
Its equivalent per 1,000 of and 
over the age shown in each sex. 
All religions, Muslims and Hindus, 
1931. 

(Ages are to the nearest hirthdaj ) 



having pursued their education up to the primary 
standard or beyond. In a great many instances 
this standard of education is reached, in all reli- 
gions, between the ages of 14 and 17. The 
average age at wliich the primary stage is passed 
in schools is about 11 years of age both for boys 
and girls. But if the figures are con-ect in the 
absence of any ground for belie'vdng that mortality 
affects those -who have passed this standard 
appreciably more favourably than others it is 
clear that a considerable number reach the stand- 
ard at a later age. The figmes in statement 
No. IX-14 show by age-groups the proportion of 
each sex who have reached this standard. It is 
reached at an earlier age by Hindu than by Muslim 
boys. In the age-group 14 to 16 for every 
thousand Hindu boys there are 170 who have 
reached the equivalent of the primary standard 
in their education, and this proportion is greater 
than at the subsequent age-gi‘oups 17 to 23 or 24 
and over. Amongst the Muslims, on the other 
hand, in the age-group 14 to 16 only 67 per mille 
have reached this standard compared with 72 
per mille in the next age-group 17 to 23 and 69 
per mille in the age-group 24 and over, A similar 
difference does not appear in the returns of females. 
The maximum proportion is reached amongst 
females of both religions in the age-group 14 to 
16. After marriage girls no longer take advantage 
of the opportunities of education. 
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346. Correlation of census figures with returns of the Education Depart- 

1110111 ;, Throughout this chapter no reference has been made to the returns 

of the Edncatfon Department and it is a matter of considerable difficulty to 
correlate them with the statistics of census literacy. The increase in the 
number of scholars receiving education of different classes of educational 
establishment is of course composed of the increase in each stage of education 
but principally of the increase in those undergoing education at stages lower 
than that at which literacy may be taken to be permanently acquired. It is 
very doubtful whether literacy is permanently acquired before the end of 
the primary school course is reached, but if it be assumed that it has already 
been acquired by all scholars who have reached the upper class in the primary 
school at the average age of about 10 years the proportion of scholars who would 
be counted literate for census purposes is a very small proportion of the total. 
Some estimate of the proportion can 
be obtained from the published 
figures of the Education Department. 

In and after the amiual report for 
the year 1922-23 figures have been 
published showing the numbers 
undergoing education of all kinds 
at each standard or class in the 
schools. By addmg the numbers 
recorded in each year in each class 
a proportion can be calculated 
showing the distribution of pupils 
between the different classes. For males only receiving ordinary school 
education at the primary stage such figures have been obtained and the result 
of the calculation is shown in statement No. IX-16. Amongst the total 
scholars undergoing school education as many as 85 per cent, never enter the 
upper class of the primary school and therefore may be held in general not 
to have reached the stage of literacy. The figure is considerably higher 
amongst Muslims where it amounts to 93 per cent, but it is only 77 per cent, 
amongst Hindus. Even if it he assumed that literacy is acquired at an earlier 
age, say at the average age of 9 upon entering the next class below’ tlie upper 
standard in the primary school, there would still be on the average 79 per cent, 
of the students passing through educational institutions who do not proceed 
far enough to acquire permanent literacy and amongst the Muslims and Hindus 
tlie figures v^ould be respectively 89 and 70 per cent. Of those scholars 
who are enrolled m the first year 'no more than 29 per cent, amongst Muslims 
and 40 per cent, amongst Hindus survive to the second class and the average 
for the whole province is no more than 34. A larger proportion having got 
into class 2 pursue their studies to the end of the lower primary course hut 
scarcely one -half of those who bring the lower primary course to an end 
proceed to the next higher standard and considerably less than one-half in 
the case of the INIushms. On the other hand, the returns do show a considera- 
able increase in the numbers of those reading in classes beyond the stage in 
which literacy must have been acquired. Amongst males in the upper class 
of the primary stage in the year 1931 there were 24 scholars for every 10 eight 
years previously. The increase was greater still amongst the Muslims where 
there were four times as many scholars in that year as eight years previously 
and even amongst the Hindus with whom the spread of education begxm 
earlier there were 19 scholars for every 10 at this stage eight years before. 
A Primary Education Act has now been placed on the statute hook but its 
effectiveness will depend upon the enthusiasm for education of the union 
boards and their willingness to provide a proportion of the cost of increased 
education by taxing themselves. 


STATEMENT No. IX-16. 

Males undergoing primary education — average, April 
1922 to March 1931. 


Percentage m each standard 

On the total undergoing On the numbers in the 
Standard school education. next standard lower. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Literacy ratios by religion, age and sex. 


Religion. 

1 Wumber literate per mille of the same age and sex | 

Kumber illiterate 
per nulle aged 5 
and over 

^'uInber literate in 
Bnghsh per imlle 
aged 5 and over 

5 and ovei . j 

1 5—10 1 

1 10—1.') 1 

15—20 

1 2U and over 


Both 

sexes 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male. 

Fe- 

male, 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Both 

sexes. 

Male 

Fe- 1 
male 

Both i 
j sexes 

Male 1 

Fe- 

male 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1.5 

If) 

17 

18 

All religions 

110 180 32 73 

24 

12S 

36 

219 

41 

215 

32 

890 

820 

968 

25 

43 

5 

Muslims 

88 

116 

17 

43 

13 

73 

21 

133 

24 

146 

10 

932 

884 

983 

11 

20 

n 

Hindus 

160 

259 

49 

118 

38 

203 

37 

322 

63 

292 

47 

840 

741 

951 

39 

f)S 

*} 

Tnbals 

9 

14 

4 

5 

2 

9 


17 

4 

17 

5 

991 

936 

996 


1 


Buddhists 

92 

155 

25 

38 

12 

73 

IS 

155 

30 

209 

30 

908 

845 

975 

11 

21 

*1 

Chnstians 

438 

484 

334 

263 

240 

381 

333 

635 

411 

544 

426 

562 

516 

618 

331 

".03 

294 

.Taius 

637 

651 

199 

405 

128 

539 

183 

701 

240 

682 

211 

463 

34i) 

801 

118 

1.5U 

24 

Sikha 

474 

548 

244 

304 

184 

472 

261 

534 

298 

581 

240 

526 

452 

7.58 

102 

124 

35 

Jews 

704 

727 

680 

593 

743 

714 

792 

733 

776 

760 

629 

296 

27,3 

:}2n 

528 

560 

49.5 

Zoroastrians 

654 

702 

584 

434 

621 

481 

667 

859 

558 

774 

570 

346 

20.H 

ilb 

543 

377 

492 

Gonfuciaus 

395 

309 

520 

767 

800 

746 

552 

477 

625 

312 

469 

605 

n,ii 

480 

196 

22S 

41 

Religion not returned 

333 

475 

35 

143 

200 

333 


636 


490 

28 

667 


965 

28 

42 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Literacy ratios by locality, age and sex. 


Natural and adinimstrahve division, di&trlc 
state 

1 


Number hterate per nuUe of the same sex and age. 



t and j 5 and over 


5-10 

10—15 

15—20 

20 and over. 

Both 

sexes. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male 

Fe- 

male. 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

BENGAL 

110 

180 

32 

73 

24 

126 

36 

219 

41 

215 

32 

West Bengal 

148 

252 

36 

122 

29 

196 

42 

287 

45 

287 

35 

BURD WAN DIVISION' .. 

148 

252 

36 

122 

29 

196 

42 

287 

45 

287 

35 

Burdwan 

123 

209 

30 

95 

23 

163 

35 

250 

39 

236 

2S 

Birbhum 

81 

150 

12 

43 

8 

87 

14 

1S2 

IS 

184 

ID 

Bankura 

99 

185 

12 

70 

8 

12G 

13 

224 

18 

221 

13 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 

176 

312 

34 

159 

29 

244 

40 

349 

12 

.i,')3 

32 

160 

258 

46 

139 

11 


57 

232 


2S.3 

43 

Howrah 

207 

303 

88 

170 

68 

248 

93 

323 

67 

3'd7 

80 

Central Bengal 

136 

205 

51 

87 

37 

140 

55 

237 

63 

240 

51 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

136 

205 

51 

67 

37 

140 

55 

237 

03 

240 

51 

24-Fargana8 

Calcutta 

127 

207 

31 

87 

23 

143 

35 

224 

33 

24^ 

31 

432 

476 

333 

848 

28S 

462 

393 

520 

398 

4S3 

319 

Nadia 

69 

108 

28 

47 

20 

78 

30 

131 

35 

127 


Mursludabad 

63 

107 

18 

34 

13 

C2 

20 

127 

25 

136 

18 

Jessore 

76 

127 

20 

54 

14 

83 

21 

1.51 

29 

151 

2ft 

Khulna 

100 

168 

24 

81 

17 

129 

25 

199 

2S 

197 

24 

North Bengal 

73 

125 

16 

43 

12 

77 

20 

143 

22 

156 

IS 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION .. 

73 

125 

16 

43 

13 

77 

20 

143 

22 

156 

15 

Raishahi 

77 

127 

22 

54 

16 

85 

26 

130 

30 

154 

20 

Dmajpur 

74 

130 

11 

42 

8 

76 

13 

17)0 

15 

163 

11 

Jalpaigun 

Darjeeling 

66 

126 

92 

211 

13 

27 

33 

84 

11 

22 

58 

115 

17 

31 

107 

221 

15 

38 

111 

203 

12 

26 

Rangpur 

69 

120 

12 

38 

10 

66 

15 

131 

8 

156 

13 

Bogra 

113 

191 

27 

78 

24 

144 

.38 

223 

38 

230 

2.1 

Pabna 

70 

117 

21 

55 

15 

75 

27 

139 

31 

146 

19 

Malda 

38 

68 

7 

19 

5 

35 

9 

78 

10 

91 

7 

COOCH BEHAR STATE 

77 

132 

14 

40 

10 

73 

17 

152 

19 

166 

14 

East Bengal 

.. 101 

157 

31 

67 

23 

121 

35 

217 

41 

200 

30 

DACCA DIVISION 

101 

162 

36 

70 

26 

118 

40 

206 

48 

194 

36 

Dacca 

109 

163 

46 

76 

36 

1J2 

5.} 

211 

i){ 

201 

43 

Mymensingh 

77 

119 

30 

5S 

21 

S3 

33 

134 

40 

145 

30 

Fandpur 

91 

149 

30 

69 


110 

:tfa 

2u7 

46 

170 

27 

Balmigan] 

144 

244 

37 

93 

24 

60 

37 

,'29 

47 

289 

89 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

104 

183 

23 

64 

IS 

132 

27 

252 

28 

224 

23 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

93 

132 

165 

230 

15 

31 

61 

74 

12 

26 

147 

I3f) 

18 

•IG 

287 

202 

po 

181 

307 

14 

31 

Chittagong 

104 

182 

31 

65 

22 

115 

35 

202 

41 

238 

31 

Chittagong Hill Tractb 

50 

86 

6 

8 

2 

20 

4 

78 

6 

128 

7 

TRIPURA STATE 

34 

59 

S 

16 

2 

37 

6 

115 

20 

67 

S 

SIKKIM 

35 

66 

3 

5 

1 

16 

2 

59 

3 

96 

4 

ALL CITIES 

414 

464 

308 

335 

265 

444 

366 

506 

372 

474 

204 

Sowfdh » • 

856 

411 

2SS 

340 

239 

426 

285 

426 

2S0 

414 

343 

Suburbs in 24'Pamnas . ! 

Dacca 

2i9 

422 

341 

502 

119 

310 

204 

303 

102 

262 

283 

418 

141 

SOS 

350 

51 } 

152 

429 

371 

544 

112 

277 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Literacy ratios by locality, religion and sex. 


Nnniljer of literates T'er mille of ttie si 


Male Female Male Female M.ile Female 


BENGAL 
West Bangal 

nUllDW VX DIVISIOX 


155 25 

639 123 


Central Bengal 

TOF^IDEXCY diyisiox 

:;t-Farganas 


Khulna 

North Bengal 

R\rriHAHI DIVISIOX 
111 she I 
innajimr 
J iiiiamun 
Dnijielmg 
P.angimr 
Po'jra 
Pahna 
Maltla 

COOf'E BBHA.U STAIB 

East Bengal 

DACCA DHTSIOX 
ra-ea 

3irvra('n>-inBh 

rsinUTinr 

EoU-argatij 

CHITTAGOXa DlViaiOX 

Tliipeia 

Xoukijiih 

C'lirtacnns 

Clutfmwiii: Hill Tracts 
TRIPUUA STATE 

SIKKIM 

ALL CITIF.S 


55 .. 57 

(Not available) 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— English literacy ratios by locality, age and sex, 1931, and by locality 

and sex, 1891-1921. 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 


Central Bengal 

PB.ES5IDEXCV DltTSrOX 


Khulna 

North Bengal 

EAjrSHAHI DJTMTOX 
Ihij^hahi 
DInajt-iu _ 


Mai<)a 

COOCm BEHAE STATE 
East Bengal 
DA(‘CA DIVISIOX 
Dacca 

Myaicnaliigh, 

Fartilpur 

Ealutaanj 

oumAGOxa divisios 


XdaUuill 
ChlistaapnK 

caidUaiKaaBmTi^ 


Literate in Engh'-h per 10,000 of tlic ri 


so and over 6 and over 5 and over 5 and o' 


Impale. Male 1 


|Malc |Male Fe- |Malc. |Male | 

11 Is 13 n 15 10 17 is 

46 339 23 228 15 157 11 76 

35 380 16 275 13 199 7 90 


45 754 62 440 23 277 
68 454 49 335 39 197 


12 138 to 88 

32 264 11 156 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— Ratios of literacy and English literacy by sexes in selected 
castes and other groups, 1921 and 1931. 

A: Calculated on the population of the same age and sex. 


Numbeis liteiate pei 1,000 of tlie same age and sex Jjtemte m r 10.0"0 of tlie ’’•‘rae 


Caste or other gioup and religion 

19.11 

Aged 7 and over 

Aged 

1921 

5 and over 


Aged 

1931 

7 and ovei 


Aged 

1921 

5 and oYtr 


Both 

sexes. 

Male Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male, Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male Fi male 

Both 

Male 

rcniule. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

AGAIIWAL\— Hindu 

344 

491 

117 

542 

771 

12.’ 

645 

097 

9S 

893 

1 333 

79 

ANGLO-IHDIAH-Chnstian 

895 

893 

897 




8,630 

8.C1S 

8,0 IS 




EAIDY^— Hindu 

635 

777 

m 

662 

822 

497 

3,454 

5,294 

1 tn 

2.958 

5.1 10 

TOO 

BAISHNAB— Hindu 

1SS 

284 

.37 

142 

286 

20 

217 

417 

.1,3 

118 

247 

5 

B4UEI— Hindu 

9 

14 

5 

7 

12 

1 

5 

0 


4 

7 

4 

BRAHMAN— Hindu 

452 

845 

21 ( 

486 

729 

192 

1,736 


.311 

1,581 

2 792 

117 

CHAKMA— All rfliffions 

45 

64 

21 




77 

109 

19 




Buddhist 

44 

64 

27 

58 

103 

4 

77 

IDS 


15 

27 

2 

Hindu 

32S 

SJO 

273 




GIG 

m 





DOM-Hindu 

24 

39 

8 




IB 

o ■> 

,3 




INDIAN CHRISTIAN-Chiistian 

i?1 

326 

21? 

288 

3-56 

2.33 

1,275 

1 ."lOn 

9 ’7 

1,215 

1,7) la 

854 

J4LIYA KAIBARTTA-Hindu 

74 

122 

22 

68 

123 

7 

79 

13} 

22 

61 

114 

,t 

JOGI OR .JITGI-HIndu 

140 

24 

3.3 

176 

..‘23 

1C 

221 



170 

r26 

a 

KAYASTHi— Hindu 

401 

571 

209 

413 

62C 

175 

1,621 

2.7 19 

.!'(i 

1,417 


111 

KHAMBU— All leligiona 

204 

294 

107 




83 

113 

28 




Buddhist 

244 

302 

1S2 




222 

377 





Hindu 

204 

294 

107 

101 

200 

3 

la 

Hi 

29 

5', 

117 


LEPCHA— All Tchgions 

193 

211 

170 




129 

I'tti 

00 




Buddhist 

m 

165 

761 

50 

93 

7 

143 


111 

51 

52 

10 

Christian 

3U 

504 

260 










Hindu 


345 





296 

305 





MAHISHYA-Hlndu 

186 

324 

39 




252 

473 

19 




" MUMIN •' (.lOLAH A)- Muslim 

89 

in 

40 

52 

93 

4 

141 


ijj 

25 

U 

*2 

NAMA&UDRA— Hindu 

82 

145 

15 

85 

159 

7 

120 

224 

9 

78 

ir.o 


8ANTAL— All religions 

9 

It 

4 




3 






Christian 

m 

137 

126 










Hindu 

8 

12 

3 




4 

* 





Ti ihal 

6 

10 


‘j 

9 

3 

3 

6 


"l 

2 


8AYY AD— Muslim 

273 

410 

115 

246 

412 

59 

754 

l,2o3 

10? 

513 

t'2l 

SI 

SHAHA— Hindu 

268 

438 

85 

321 

576 

49 

662 

1,219 

Ii4 

573 

1,092 

19 

TIPARA— All religions 

49 

80 

lu 




92 

lij3 

19 




Hindu 

51 

52 

16 

91 

17J 

8 

96 

165 

20 


71 

2 

Tribal 

6 

6 

7 











B: Calculated on the total population of the same sex. 




Numbers htente. 




Nunihei 

literate in Haglish 


1931 

Aged 4 .ind oxer. 


Aged 

1921 

5 and over 


1911 

Aged 4 and ovii 

1 

1 

Ag. 

1021 

d 5 and ov 

-r. 



Pei l.noo 01 the same six, all age's 


Pn lo.uon ot the same h x, 

ill ages. 



Both 

sexes 

Mole Female. 

Both 1 
sexts 

Male Female 

Both 

sexes 

M.ile Female j 

r>oth 

SfXta. 

Male Ft male. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

4) 10 


11 

12 

13 

BAG '’I— Hindu 

19 

34 


21 

40 


12 

20 

3 

15 

30 


BARTJI— Hindu 

174 

284 

5r 

203 

8.36 

3t 

401 

721 

58 

378 

71fi 

is 

CH IMAE— Hindu 

45 

63 

1.- 

31 

50 


29 

;!3 

12 

25 

42 

1 

DHOBI-Hlndu 

81 

137 

14 

78 

142 

i 

83 

l.iO 

12 

79 

14S 

it 

GARO— All religions 

11 

15 

5 




9 

15 

2 




Hindu 

10 

14 

6 

13 

J2 

3 

9 

15 

2 

1 

9 


T) ibal 

60 

112 


16 

29 

U 




16 

23 

9 

GOALA— Hindu 

102 

165 

24 

106 

ISl 

12 

160 

293 

19 

123 

227 

5 

HARI— Hindu 

21 

36 

5 

19 

30 

J 

11 

IS 

4 

7 

14 


KAI.TI— Hindu 

109 

193 

17 

134 

248 

4 

97 

177 

111 

93 

133 

4 

KAMAR— Hindu 

149 

250 

37 

179 

332 

2- 

257 

45U 

42 

219 

413 

9 

KUMHAR-Hindu 

97 

165 


102 

ISS 

11 

150 

271 


116 

22- 

3 

MRD-Hindu 

8 

14 

] 




14 






MUNDA— All religions 

21 

33 





24 

4 




Christian 

185 

240 

115 








20 


Hindu 

31 

36 

1 

! U 

28 


24 

40 

7 

io 


Tnbal 

7 

11 


6 

12 


1 

2 


3 

J 


NAPIT-Hindu 

116 

198 

2S 

> 135 

245 

10 

187 

3.83 

2S 

183 

S08 

7 

ORAON— All leligions 

16 

27 

3 




6 

10 





Christian 

34 

132 

31 










Hindu 


26 

2 

! 14 

26 

1 

's 

14 


4 

'7 

19 


Tribal 

11 

19 

2 

\ 8 

16 


3 

5 

1 

5 


SUNRI-Hindu 

127 

225 

21 

166 

soo 

13 

180 

3S9 

9 

176 

ra 

e 
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CHAPTER IX LITERACY. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


-Progress of Education — Literacy ratios by locality 
and sex, 1881-1931. 


Ifuniher htciate pei mille of the sa^lne age and sox 


Natural and admin I'ltrative divi 
aion, di^'triPt anti ‘ttate 


BENGAL 
West Bengal 

BlTItDWAN DIVISION 
Burdnan 
Birbhiim 
B-’nlcur.i 
Midnaporp 
Hooclilv 
Howali 

Central Bengal 

PBESsIDENCY division 

24-Pnrenna‘» 
ral( iitta 
Nadia 

Miir^hidabad 

Jps'snre 

Khulna 

North Bengal 

BAJSHAHI DIVISION 

Baiahahi 

Dinajpiir 

Jalpaienrl 

Darjeeling 

Bangpur 

Bnara 

Pabna 

Maliia 

COOCH BEHAB STATE 

East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 
Dacca 

Mvmensingh 

Faridpiir 

Bakarganj 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 
Tipppra 
Noakhnlj 
Cliittagoni? 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
TRTPtTBA STATE 

SIKKIM 



Male. 

1 1931 1 

1921 1 

1911 1 

1901 1 

1891 1 

1881 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

180 

181 

161 

147 

156 

137 

252 

230 

216 

214 

228 

197 

252 

230 

216 

214 

228 

197 

209 

203 

209 

183 

197 

101 

l.>0 

210 

103 

176 

205 

161 

1S5 

237 

200 

212 

214 

195 

312 

218 

205 

232 

221 

202 

2rjK 

248 

225 

221 

277 

234 

303 

281 

281 

240 

287 

251 

205 

232 

205 

178 

175 

156 

205 

232 

205 

178 

175 

156 

207 

2ri2 

2H 

230 

245 

224 

470 

530 

118 

SS.! 

345 

377 

108 

120 

114 

120 

Hi 

96 

107 

142 

120 

121 

1 oo. 

97 

127 

151 

144 

120 

124 

125 

ica 

214 

176 

143 

133 

118 

125 

135 

114 

97 

103 

89 

125 

134 

111 

86 

102 

88 

127 

109 

100 

93 

03 

78 

130 

101 

125 

114 

117 

04 

92 

113 

113 

80 

103 

66 

211 

211 

193 

137 

151 

92 

120 

121 

89 

73 

70 

79 

191 

179 

131 

112 

119 

129 

117 

134 

118 

100 

111 

99 

es 

103 

lOG 

86 

94 

80 

132 

169 

153 

122 

122 

93 

167 

159 

140 

124 

140 

122 

162 

154 

136 

121 

130 

108 

103 

167 

158 

143 

145 

122 

110 

103 

100 

81 

91 

79 

149 

15fi 

131 

113 

130 

112 

241 

234 

180 

171 

178 

138 

183 

169 

152 

136 

164 

159 

Hi'S 

ISO 

154 

142 

160 

150 

230 

107 

142 

126 

106 

163 

132 

100 

150 

140 

170 

167 

SC 

1X3 

133 

92 



59 

143 

81 

48 


. 

66 

86 

90 

108 

-• 

•• 



IS 

—20 

Male 

Pemale 


Number literate per xnille ot the same age and sox 


931 

1921 

1911 

1901 1 

1891 1 

1881 

a 

9 

lb 

H 

12 

13 

32 

21 

13 

9 

7 

4 

36 

19 

13 

9 

6 

3 

36 

18 

13 

9 

6 

3 

30 

20 

15 

10 

6 

2 

12 

12 

7 

5 

3 

2 

12 

11 

8 

6 

4 

2 

34 

IS 

S 

8 

5 

2 

40 

32 

23 

16 

10 

6 

88 

35 

27 

14 

10 

6 

51 

38 

26 

18 

16 

6 

51 

38 

26 

18 

16 

8 

31 

2i 

20 

15 

22 

9 

333 

271 

184 

12« 

100 

101 

26 

23 

16 

10 

7 

3 

Ifi 

IS 

10 

7 

4 

2 

20 

10 

11 

6 

9 

2 

24 

19 

13 

10 

5 

3 

16 

10 

6 

4 

2 

3 

16 

10 

6 

4 

2 

3 

22 

11 

6 

4 

4 

4 

11 

10 

4 

3 

1 

1 

13 

8 

5 

4 

3 

1 

27 

25 

22 

17 

R 

8 

12 

7 

4 

3 

1 

3 

27 

13 

6 

3 

2 

10 

21 

15 

0 

5 

3 

2 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

14 

11 

7 

5 

3 

2 

31 

19 

11 

7 

5 

3 

38 

21 

12 

8 

e 

3 

46 

29 

20 

12 

0 

6 

30 

12 

7 

4 

3 

1 

30 

22 

12 

7 

6 

2 

37 

20 

13 

10 

0 

4 

23 

15 

8 

5 

4 

6 

15 

18 

9 

6 

4 

8 

31 

11 

7 

4 

3 

1 

31 

13 

9 

5 

4 

3 

6 

5 

5 

3 


, , 

5 

3 

11 

3 

9 

3 

2 

2 





1931 1931 1911 1901 1891 1891 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Part A: Numbers of each sex literate in any ianguage 

and in Engiish at age-groups. 


(ITOTE — Ages are to the nearest birthday Idtorates of all ages include those aged 4-C In. addition to the llgures shown for other agc-groupa ) 




Both sexes. 

Males 1 

Eemales 

• si 

■S3 

(S“ 

Age-group 

Total. 

Literate. 

Q 

Literate 
m Bnglish. 

A 

Total 

A 

LitPrate Literate 

^.Iterate English 

1. >7 

Total 

a 

Literate. 

u 

Literate 
in English 

1/k 


All ages 


1. — BENGAL (British Territory and States). 


a 

7—13 


c;| 

14—16 


■3 

17—23 


S 

24 & over 



All ages 


E 

7—13 


*3 

14—10 


E 

17—23 



24 & over 

All ages 


a 

■a 

7—13 


JB 

14—16 


X 

17—23 



24 & over 

All ages 


T3 

7—13 


•c 

11—16 


h- 

17— 2J 



24 dc ovei 

All ages 


S 

2 

7—13 


« 

14—16 


a 

n 

17—23 


24 d: over 

All ages 


e 

M 

7—13 


w 

14—16 


JB 

17—23 


O 

24 tfc ovtM 


« 

B 

All ages 

7—13 



14—16 



17—23 


£ 

24 d: ovet 


E 

All ages 

7—13 


3 

14—10 


a 

£ 

17—23 


a 

V 

24 & ovei 

All ages 

7—13 


e 

14—16 

, 

£ 

17 — 23 


a 

24 & t)vei 

All ages 

7—13 


S 

14—16 


1- 

17—23 



24 & ovei 

All ages 


£ 

7—13 


•V 

V 

14—10 


a 

17—23 


GO 

24 & over 


, 

All ages 


« 

X 

7—13 


IB 

14—16 


« 

17—23 


o 

24 & over 


J 

All ages 

7—13 


*'Si 

% 

14—16 


17—28 



24 & over 

. 


All ages 

. 

E 

7—13 


a 

14—16 

. , 

S 

17—23 



24 & over 

. , 


All ages 


a 

n 

7—13 


£ 

14—16 

, , 

X 

17—23 

, 


24 & over 

. 


All ages 

• 

• 

A 

7—13 



14—16 


a 

n 

17—23 



24 over 

. 


61,087,338 

8,931,491 

3,103,939 

6,731,617 

21,983,009 

27,810,100 

5,174,037 

1,744,821 

3,645,077 

11,182,123 

22,212,069 

3,573,531 

1,293,505 

2,956,726 

10,344,883 

529,419 


60,114,002 

8,760,518 

3,046,760 

6,604,372 

21,571,122 

27,497,624 

5,123,085 

1,724,989 

3,602,796 

11,050,449 

21,570,407 

3,462,699 

1,256,409 

2,896,001 

10,044,629 

528,037 


50,952 

19,832 

42,281 

131,674 

641,652 

110,832 

37,096 

60,724 

300,264 

14,632 


4,777,447 

1,068,440 

26,557,660 

4,101,963 

968,605 

24,259,478 

675,484 

99,935 

618,194 

120,146 

4,835,298 

4SC,603 

100,004 

4,096,192 

131,501 

19,151 

390,832 

100,884 

1,519, r79 

321,374 

08,144 

1,584,160 

75,453 

13,740 

833,801 

221,790 

3,130,983 

695,513 

204,188 

3,600,634 


17,608 

2,860,330 

614,317 

11,831,843 

2,352,068 

500,422 

10,051,166 

3Ub,231 

47,895 

1,597,417 

265,681 

14,366,757 

1,403,305 

246.881 

13,443,343 

194,112 

18,780 

204,325 

31,559 

2,802,537 

163,169 

27,974 

2,371,500 

41,1 ’Sff 

3.535 

127,253 

28,086 

830,561 

101,315 

2.1,343 

914,260 

25,U4S 

3,643 

268,566 

56,499 

147,356 

1,636,329 

220,501 

51,771 

2,006,743 

5,091,710 

4i>.{»35 

4,728 

906,926 

6,090,413 

894,129 

140,723 

72,707 

0.683 

3,070,697 

743,403 

11,639,285 

2,623,781 

684,879 

10,572,784 

446,916 

58,524 

400,688 

81,584 

1,935,925 

313,420 

210,267 

69,203 

1,637,606 

S5,2<>S 

12 3&1 

255,437 

73,313 

657,071 

1,431,721 

04,829 

636,434 

45,170 

b,4&4 

651,575 

158,280 

401,559 

145,042 

1,625,004 

4,750,652 

9u 011} 

12.639 

1,645,244 

418.052 

6,594,231 

l,6dO,7Ub 

363,782 

214,538 

24,320 

3,913 

20B 

269,510 

3,101 

196 

259,909 

812 

12 

441 

21 

48,531 

342 

21 

44.921 

90 


270 

20 

14,599 

2U7 

19 

1 5,607 

03 

‘i 

033 

61 

26,776 

479 

47 

34,626 

loO 

4 

2,467 

115 

122,559 

2,005 

108 

103,299 

482 

7 

25,468 

3,092 

169,402 

22,005 

2,923 

181,161 

3,463 

169 

2,121 

202 

31,141 

1,092 

235 

27,553 

429 

27 

1,016 

32b 

10,447 

i,ao5 

311 

10,773 

21,347 

2g1 

17 

3,9S1 

641 

19,721 

3,304 

000 

G77 

35 

17,4hl 

1,847 

72,106 

13,507 

1,703 

66.133 

1,974 

84 

69,475 

52,535 

97,333 

41,159 

30,891 

85,815 

28,316 

21.644 

9,345 

6,424 

15,753 

5,333 

3,449 

13,844 

4, (HO 

2.975 

5,400 

3.858 

6,067 

2,90o 

2 142 

6,504 

2,492 

1,716 

11,710 

8,700 

11,779 

b,3i>7 

5,023 

1 2,086 

5,123 

3,737 

10,956 

32,322 46,728 

2. — British Territory. 

25,i.i5b 

19,708 

36,530 

13 598 

12 014 

4,727,750 

1,061,601 

26,041,698 

4,058,354 

962,227 

24,072,304 

671,396 

99,374 

613,335 

119,358 

4,743,233 

4S2,55lS 

100,337 

4,017,285 

lJd,777 

19,021 

393,136 

100,127 

1,491,315 

318,231 

92.490 

1,554,445 

74,8a7 

lJ,lJ37 

823,929 

220,170 

3,072,187 

080,003 

202,731 

3,632,185 

ia7,y2o 

17,446 

2,829,318 

010, o57 

11,696,047 

2,522,747 

502,922 

9,875,075 

ami, 571 

47,735 

1,586,270 

264,629 

14,200,142 

1,392,859 

245,892 

13,297.482 

193,411 

18,737 

203,317 

31,482 

2,771.394 

102,293 

27,907 

2,351,691 

4l (»2t 

3,575 

120,501 

28,886 

821,283 

100,729 

25,250 

903,706 


3,(}36 

200,737 

56,258 

1,619,086 

224,£>50 

51,542 

1,983,710 

41,8bl 

4,716 

959,414 

140,740 

6,017,078 

880,907 

110,123 

5,033,371 

72 597 

6,621 

3,032,009 

737,883 

11,299,914 

2,589,317 

679,841 

10,270,493 

443.592 

58,042 

396,891 

80.S90 

1,876,899 

312,299 

63,023 

1,585,800 

34,592 

12,262 

252,479 

72 071 

638,515 

207,772 

04,283 

617,894 

44,707 

b,J8S 

518,725 

156,979 

1,395,236 

454,498 

144,472 

1,500,766 

89,227 

12,507 

1,822,226 

415,170 

6,433,964 

1,009,052 

390,993 

4,610,665 

313,174 

24,180 

3,913 

208 

268,757 

3,101 

196 

259,260 

812 

12 

441 

21 

48,385 

342 

21 

44,771 

99 


270 

20 

14,553 

207 

19 

15,676 

02 

i 

035 

51 

26,713 

479 

47 

34,467 

156 

4 

2,187 

115 

109,618 

2,005 

108 

90,115 

482 

7 

25,302 

3,085 

161,796 

21,843 

2,917 

154,235 

3,459 

168 

2,114 

260 

29,706 

1,685 

233 

26,233 

429 

37 

1,037 

327 

9,982 

1,350 

310 

10,334 

2bl 

17 

3,966 

17,346 

640 

18,044 

3,290 

605 

20.405 

076 

35 

1,844 

68,928 

15,375 

1,701 

63,602 

1,971 


69,179 

52,277 

95,920 

40,914 

30,668 

84,460 

28,265 

21,609 

9,320 

5,447 

6,410 

15,464 

6,315 

3,436 

13,602 

4,U05 

2.974 

3,847 

5,987 

2,955 

2,131 

6,403 

2,492 

1,710 

11,634 

40,775 

R.690 

11.635 

6,535 

4,973 

11,891 

5,099 

3,717 

32,180 48,199 

3. — Bengal States. 

25,198 

19,579 

35,997 

15,577 

12,601 

49,697 

0,839 

616,162 

45,609 

6,278 

457,174 

4,088 

581 

4,859 

3,694 

9,874 

31,021 

787 

02,086 

4,045 

057 

78,907 

814 

130 

737 

28,464 

3,123 

654 

29,715 

571 

1U3 

1,620 

58,798 

8,910 

1,457 

3,500 

68,449 

964 

103 

3,660 

235,796 

29,341 

176,091 

l.ObO 

160 

11,147 

1,032 

166,615 

10,446 

989 

145,861 

701 

43 

1,008 

692 

77 

31,143 

876 

67 

19,809 

132 

10 

100 

9,278 

580 

93 

10,554 

100 

7 

1 849 

241 

10,243 

1,705 

229 

23,038 

144 

12 

71512 

610 

73,335 

7,222 

598 

68,339 

200 

12 

37,788 

6,520 

339,371 

34,464 

6,038 

302,291 

3,324 

482 

3,797 

2,953 

7,850 

23,018 

694 

59,028 

3,121 

375 

51,806 

076 

119 

042 

18,566 

2,495 

546 

18,540 

463 

06 

1,301 

36I485 

7.061 

1,170 

24,238 

789 

131 

2,873 

160,267 

21.654 

2,730 

139t8&7 

1,364 

134 

166 

T 

7,606 

162 

6 

6,928 

4 

1 

7 

2 

1,435 

7 

2 

1,320 


.. 

Q 

1 

465 

9 

1 

439 

. • 

« • 

16 

135 

1 

777 

14 

1 

942 

1 


8 

3,175 

132 

2 

2,538 

S 

1 
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SUSS^DSAi^Y TABLE VS!!.— Fari A: Numbers of each sex literate in any language 
In English at age-groups. 


I itpratp I Literate 
1 Iterate ^ m jjugiiai, 


9,818 95 

4,020 125 

6,906 515 

24,126 2,302 

24,256 1,480 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Part B: Numbers literate in any language and in 
English per 1,0G0 of each sex at age-groups. 

(Note — Ageh are to the ncarett birtlidaj ) 




Xuiiibtrs liU‘r'Ur 

per 13 ) 01 ) ot the same sex and age. 



j Numbers literate per 1,000 of the same sex and age 

1 

1 

Both S' 

Male), 

Ftmales 

a 

A'e- 

Both sexes 

Miles I’emoles. 

3 


In dhi lu r.ng- 
li'ijsiinm iMi 

111 au^ 111 Ens- 

! iuguagi lisli 

lu anj In Eng- 
kuiguage li"!! 

Jj 


In any In Eng- 

Ungmv^u hsh 

In any In Eng- In any In Eng* 
langn ige hsh. language luh. 

“I 

- 

0 4 

u 

7 6 j 

1 

2 

8 4 

6 0 7 8 


BEN6AI.. British Torritory— concitidetf 

^ All ages 94 21 155 36 28 4 All ages 80 10 135 18 22 1 


.e T— 13 69 13 101 21 32 8 

14—10 . 126 34 211 61 46 9 

? 17—2! 124 S3 222 65 38 6 

^ 24j^Ot(.r 130 28 214 47 31 6 


. All ages 
I 7—13 

S U— lb 
£ 17— *-.3 

iitr L'\ I 



All ages 384 290 427 320 335 256 


7—13 
14—10 
17—23 
21 A oter 


321 

430 


5U1 


406 


205 219 
339 260 
429 312 
433 SSU 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Vlil. 


-Number of Institutions and pupils according to the returns of 
the Education Department. 


GRAND TOTAL 
Public Institutions 


67,039 2 , 712,553 

66,006 2 , 650,457 

67 26,157 


53,968 1 , 946,252 
51,994 1 , 889,617 

51 25,471 


41,448 1 , 561,932 
38,972 1 , 510,024 

59 11.559 


37,733 1 , 133,896 
32,886 1 , 063,992 


Arts colleges — 
For boys 
For girls 
liaw colleges 
Medical colleges 


SCHOOL EDUCATION— OENERAL 

High Hiiglisli seliools — 

For boys 
For girls 

Middle Eugli'.h soUooU — 

For boj’a 
Fop girls 

Middle Vemarnlar schools — 

For boys 
For girls 

Primary schools — 

For boys 
For girls 

SCHOOL EDUCATION— SPECIAL 

Trammg school— 

Masters 
Mistre-j.es 
Medical schools 
Engmeermg or Siirvei silKioU 
Xochnlcal aad Industilal s, liouls 
OoKvinercial schools 
Madiusahs 
Miscellaneuub schooln 

Private and unrecognised Institutions 


♦Tnrludes 9® institutions and 4,802 scholars m 1021, 147 institutions and 4,769 seholnn, m 1011 and 102 

iced teaching ot Arabic lind Persian , and 11 institutions and 63 scholars m 1921. 147 institutions and 91o scholars m 1911 and 540 lustitutlons and 


1 1001 for a<lv«inced teaclung of Sanskrit 
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CHAPTER IX ^LITERACY. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.~Literacy by age-groups of Indian (and some other Asiatic) 
Christians by race, tribe or province and sex. 

(XOTE — Atf. a aio to tli> DMirLat birthday ) 







CHAPTER X 
Language 

347. The statistics shown. — The statistics of language are those presented 
in imperial table XV. Subsidiary tables compiled from it or similar returns 
of previous yea.rs are printed at the end of this chapter and show — 

I — ^for each language classified according to groups the total number 
of persons speaking it as mother tongue and the proj-)ortions 
per 1»000 of the total population in 1931 and 1921 ; 

II — ^part a : the number speaking each principal language group 
together with the number speaking as a subsidiary language any 
other language in the groups shovTi ; and part b : the 2:)roportioii 
to the total population borne by each of the figures in part a : 

III — a comparison of the tribal and language tables shoving for 
selected tribes with a characteristic language the strength 
of the tribe and the numbers returned as speaking it both as 
mother tongue and as subsidiary" language. 

348. Source of the figures.- — ^The statistics were collected from the 
entries made in the general schedule in column 14 for mother tongue and 15 
for subsidiary language. The instructions for filling in these columns were 
as follows : — 

Column 14 {Mother tongue) — Enter the language which each person ordinarih- uses from 
childhood in his own home Tn the case of infants and deaf-mutes the language of the mother 
should be entered 

Column 16 {Other languages in common w dofneshc use). — ^Enter here any other language 
or languages habitually spoken by each person in daily or domestic life in addition to his mother 
tongue shown in column 14 

These instructions were further supplemented by the following additional 
directions to supervisors : — 

The entry in column 14 will be that of a man’s genuine mother tongue as first spoken from 
the cradle. In column 15 may be entered any other language or languages which are commonly 
used by the speaker In the case of both Hindi and Urdu speakers “ Hindustani ’’ is the proper 
entry for column 14, but if literate this should be followed in column 16 by the entry “ Hindi ” 
or “ Urdu ” according as the person enumerated writes in a script derived from Sanskrit or 
Persian 

As a measure of economy the analysis of Hindustani entries between 
Hindi and Urdu has not been carried out. During compilation blank entries 
in the schedule in column 14 were filled in with the language of the district 
unless a clue to the mother tongue used was furnished by the birth ifiace and 
caste columns. The provision for a return of subsidiary language was an 
innovation and its results are embodied in part II of imperial table XV. 

349. Limitations of the statistics. — ^In all districts a list of the languages 
found and classified on j)revious occasions in Bengal was circulated with the 
instruction that names not appearing in the list should not be recorded in the 
schedules until they had been checked and verified on a reference to the 
Census Superintendent. This provision, however, did not prevent the return 
of a number of puzzling entries of which a note is given below. The actual 
scope of the operations does not provide for a scientific presentation of fi^ires 
for difierent dialects. Such figures as are given for dialects of Bengali and 
Hindustani do not profess to be either exhaustive or even scientific but merely 
represent the returns actually received on the schedules. As regards the 
distinction between Bengali and her sister languages Bihari and Oriya, it is 
significant that not a single return of Bihari w^as actually received. It is,' 
however, certain that some part of the returns given as Hindi are really 
Bihari and they have been treated as such in the classified distribution shown 
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in subsidiary table 1. It is also possible that some part of the returns for 
Bengali, particularly in the north-west of the province, might have been given 
vdth equal accuracy as Bihari in most places where Bengali shades off into 
Bihari with no very clear boundary lines. The words Hindustani, Hindi 
and Urdu are used in a sense different from that adopted by Sir George Grierson 
in the Linguistic vSurvey of India. Sir George Grierson defines Hindustani 
as — 

the dialect of western Hindi which exhibits the language in the act of shading off into 
Panjabi. ^ ” =*■ It is primarily the language of the Northern Doab and is also the lingua 

franca of India capable of being written both in the Persian and in the Nagari character.” 

Similarly he confines Hindi to — 

“ the form of Hindustani in which Sanskrit words are found and which, therefore, is legible only 
when written in the Nagari character ’ ’ 

and describes Urdu as — 

that sub-variety of Huidustani m which Persian words are of frequent occurrence and w'bich 
therefore can only be written with, ease in the Persian character ’ ’ 

In table XV Hindustani includes not only the whole of the Hindustani or 
western Hindi included in Sir George Grierson’s central group in the inner 
sub-branch of the Indo-Aryan branch of the Aryan sub-family of languages, 
but also eastern Hindi falling within the mediate sub-branch of the same 
sub-family as well as some part of the Bihari language classified by him in 
the eastern group of the outer branch of the same sub-family. No greater 
scientific accuracy is claimed for the distinction between Hindi and Ui’du 
than that they represent numbers of persons whose speech would probably 
be most easily written in a script derived respectively from Sanskrit and 
Persian. 

350. Puzzles of classification — European languages. — ^Reference has 
been made to the puzzles of classification raised by the entry in the schedules 
of returns which were not the name of any known language hitherto recorded. 
In the < ase of European languages Belgian, Scotch and Swiss -were returned. 
These liave been classified respectively as Elemish, English and Erenoh. 
The classification might almost as well have been Erenoh, Gaelic and German. 
But in the first two cases it would be expected that the correct name would 
have been entered and in all three it looks very much as if the racial entry 
had been repeated in the column for language by an enumerator who did not 
realise that these were not the names of recognised languages and were 
ambiguous, 

351. Indian disilects. — In dealing with the returns for what were 
evidently Indian languages use was made of Sir George Grierson’s index of 
language names forming appendix three to volume I, part I, of the Linguistic 
Survey of India. This in many cases suggested a classification which could 
be confidently adopted. Some of the names not shown separately in the 
table but included in the language to which they apparently belong are clearly 
alternative or dialect names such as Bodo, Xachari and Mech, all of which 
appear under Bodo, or Barai which is a dialect of Koch. Rai and Jimdar 
similarly are included together on the strength of Grierson’s classification. 

352. PlSiCe nsiines. — ^There were a number of returns, however, which 
could not be thus classified with any degree of confidence. These are all 
faithfully given in the index of language names shown in paragraph four of 
the title page to imperial table XV and in the statements to which reference 
is there made. Such returns may he conveniently divided into several 
groups. In the first place names were given which were evidently place 
names and not language or even racial names at all. Almora and Yolmo are 
mstances in^ this class. A reference to the Census Superintendent of the 
United Provinces elicited, the reply that there are no grounds for thinking thah 
a ^ tribe emanating from Almora would speak: any particular oharacteristic 
dialect and returns under this head have accordingly been shown as Hindi. 
In the case of Yolmo the language is fairly certainly some form of Bhotia. 
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Yolmo is the name of a place in Nepal near the Tibetan border and its 
inhabitants are called Yolmo-ma or Yolmo-wa. They are of Tibetan origin 
but Nepalese subjects and their religion is said to combine elements of the 
Pon religion with Buddhism and the observation of Gorkha customs. 
They are said to liave a dialect of their own but their v’ritten language is 
Tibetan and some of them are said to be known in Nepal as Nagate. 
Kagate is classified by Grierson as Bhotia of Nepal and Yolmo would 
presumably be classified in the same way as Kagate regarding which there 
is a note below. 

353. Script for language name. — ^The return of Gurumukhi is clearly a 
return of the script for the lan^age written in that script aiid can therefore 
be confidently ascribed to Panjabi. 

354. Caste or tribal names. — third class of cases comprises the 
entries which are obviously caste or tribal names from which it is possible to 
form a reasonably confident assumption as to the language which ought to 
have been returned. Ghasi, for instance, is the name of a tribe of Chota 
Nagx^ur and this return has been included in Hindi. Ghatw^ali is the title in 
Western Bengal and Chota Nagpur of the holders of service tenures who act 
as rural police and mostly belong to aboriginal tribes. It has been assumed 
that Kherwari is the language which those returning this name are most 
likely to speak. Lama is given by Grierson as another name for Bhotia of 
Tibet, but as well as being a generic name for a priest it is also like Tamang the 
name of a section of Murmis and both Lama and Tamang have been classified 
as Murmi consistently with Grierson’s classification of Tamang Bhotia. 
Nagesia or Nagasia is a name used in Chota Nagpur as a sj’non;;vun for Kisan, 
a small aboriginal tribe allied to the Oraons, and the Census Superintendent 
of Bihar and Orissa reported that Kisan is used in certain localities as a 
language name equivalent to Kurukh with which on his information reimns 
of Nagesia have been included. Chik has been included in Hindi since it is 
the name of a section of Pans who apparently have no dialect of their OAvn 
and speak the language of the area in which they live. Thus in Bihar they 
mainly speak Hindi a.nd as the returns of this name were for Darjeeling and 
those speaking the language thus returned almost certainly came from Bihar 
and not from Orissa the classification as Hindi appears to be the most likelj’. 
Khandait is the name of an Oriya caste and on that accomit the returns have 
been included amongst Oriya. Kaur, also given as a caste name, has been 
taken as a variant of Kauri a synonym for Kora or Koda and included with 
that dialect- Tharu is given as the name of wild tribe of the Nepal Terai 
usually speaking a broken form of the speech of its Aryan neighbours and 
this return has consequently been included in Hindustani. Similarly Pasi 
though given by Grierson as another name for Parsi and also an unidentified 
dialect reported to be spoken in the United Provinces is more likely the name 
of a caste of Bihar and the return has consequently been sho'wm in Hindustani 
in the absence of anything suggesting that they speak a language or dialect 
of their own. 

355. Apparent mistakes in the returns. — ^Yet another type of cases is 
that appearing in the index of language names as Kagti, Gurmig (II) and 
Rongtu. Kagate is given by Grierson as the name of the Bhotia spoken in 
Eastern Nepal and Darjeeling, but before the language returns were considered 
returns of Kagate had been found in Darjeeling as a caste name and on enquiry 
had been classified as Bhotia of Sikkim. A similar classification has according- 
ly been adopted for the language return in the same region and is most 
probably proper in the case of Yolmo to which a reference has already been 
made. The returns shown in the index as Gurung (IT) were received in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in the whole of which area the only persons of the 
Gurung caste returned amounted to no more than three and on an enqu^y 
it was found that except possibly for the three males returned speaking 
f.hi« language it must elsewhere have been an error. It has been assumed 
without great confidence that the return was wrongly made for Munmg or 
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]Mfung and l-he figures have been included amongst Tipara. A similar 
difficulty arose from the occurrence in Noakliali, Chittagong and Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and in Tripura State of Rong as a language name although not a 
single Lepeha vas returned in these areas and it was consequently assumed 
that Rong vas probably a mistake for Rongtu and it was classified 
aceordiiigly. 


35(3. Othar puzzles. — ^Finally there was a class of entries even more 
doubtful than those akeady dealt with. In Dacca town a number of persons 
u^ere returned as speaking Bari and it might have been expected that this 
was the caste name of the group originating in Bihar who make leaf plates 
and torches and sometimes sell betel leaves. Upon enquiry, however, 
the local officers reported that there was no such caste in Dacca and tliat the 
word was probably a caste name either of the Barui (betel growers) or Barhi 
(carpenters) whose language is Bengali and it has been accordingly included 
as such. An alternative would lia.ve been to treat it as a mis-spelling of 
Bara and inchide it under that term, hut it ivould be expected that the local 
officers would have detected tliis had it been the correct explanation of the 
word. The entry of Murudi from the Chittagong Hill Tracts proved on 
enquiiy to be probably a mistake for Mru and has been classified accordingly. 
Hiiung at first sight would appear to be intended for Hrangkhol, Rangkhol 
or Range hal, and a consideration of the language returns discussed below 
makes it possible that this would have been a more accurate classification 
than that adopted. Local enquiry in the police-station from which these 
returns Avere received however elicited the fact that there were no persons 
speaking this language there and that the return should have been Khyang. 
The entry Shyam has been classified as Siamese entirely on assumed probability 
and might just as reasonably have been given as Shan, another language in 
the same group. Sikk and Ganjum look very much like mis-spellings of Sikh 
and Gan jam ; but in the area from AAffiich Sikk Avas returned the name Sikh 
had been correctly s|3elt and on local enquiry the district officer could not 
find any clue to llie correct ascription of either term. It was assumed that 
Sikk AAT-s an erroneous transcription of Chik, a caste name to which I'eferenoe 
has already bc-en made and it was treated accordingly. It was similarly 
assumed that Gan jam AA^as entered in error for Ganjam, a district of Madras, 
ajid that the per;-.ons I'eturning it probably spoke Telegu. No better justifica- 
tion for the inclusion of Gajali in Urdu can be offered than the fact that it 
appears to be intended to describe the language in which gJiazels arc written. 
Fin all A^ fourteen persons who spoke what was described as Madrassi may 
actually use any one of the Dra vidian or Andhra languages and have been left 
iinciassified. These fourteen pex'sons together with 44 returned as speaking 
iagle and 41 returned as speaking Yolmo are the only ones for whom no 
attempt has been made to classify their languages under an accepted term. 
It has already ^ been stated that since the table was so compiled it appears 
that Yolmo can be confidently classified as Bhotia either of Nepal or Sikkim. 
A similar classification would probably he correct for Fagle. The Avord is a 
clearly erroneous return and no clue to its correct ascription has been 
received. Speculations as to what it denotes include suggestions that it is 
for Pagh (a madAvoman) and that it stands for Tag-li or Tag-le which is the 
name of a section of Gurungs. Neither of these is entii*ely improbable as a 
mis-spelling. It is not at all improbable, however, that both Yolmo and 
Fagle actually refer to the same language since there are no females returned 
as speaking Yolmo and no males speaking Fagle and the numbers speaking 
each are rougiiR' the same. 


357. Effect Of cfassification on the accuracy of the returns. — Some 
considerable space has been occupied in describing the classification made for 
doubtful entries lint the eSect of these classifications is comparatively small. 
Some of ^em, such as the names of real dialects or scripts, are certainly 
connect. Some of the names which are clearly caste names erroneously 
entei^d. can also be taken with some confidence to have been accurately 
ascribed and the number of cases in which classification is open to serious 
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doubt does not involve very many persons or extend to any considerable 
area. Tlie fact that in the Chittagong Hill Tracts Murung is locally used in 
some parts cori’ectly for a section of Tiparas p.nd in some others incorrectly as 
a synonym for Mru has undoubtedly led to some confusion in the returns of 
these two languages. But in other cases the effect of classification is 
negligible. It is very much less in any case than the scientific inaccuracies 
introduced by the impossibility of distinguishing Bihari either from Bengali 
on the one hand or from Hindustani on the other, from the omission of figures 
for dialects of languages particularly Bengali and Hindustani and from the 
inclusion in Hindustani of different dialects or even different languages 
belonging to all three of the main sub -branches of the Indo-Aryan 
branch of languages. If it be recognised in what sense Bengali and 
Hindustani are used throughout the tables, it does not seem necessary to 
assume that the figures actually given are inaccurate to more than a very 
slight extent. 

358. The arrangement in table XV. — The arrangement adopted in 
table XV is indicated in a summary form in the title page of the table. 
It does not profess to follow any scientific classification and the Census 
Commissioner’s sanction to depart from the general principle adopted on 
previous occasions was received when the greater part of the compilation 
of the table was completed and when a change would have involved delay 
and inconvenience. The table shows, first the languages of Bengal and 
Sikkim and following in succession the languages of neighbouring provinces, 
of other parts of India, of other Asiatic countries outside India and of Europe. 
Amongst the languages of Bengal and Sikkim there are somewhat illogically 
included Hindustani and the languages of Nepal, partly in order to facilitate 
comparisons with the totals struck at previous enumerations and partly 
also because Hindustani is to many Bengalis almost a second language whilst 
the Nepali languages form in Sikkim more than one-half of the total for the 
state. A scientific classification of the returns is attempted in subsidiary 
table I and commented on in a later paragraph. The arrangement in part 
II of table XV is the same as in part I. The awkwardness of the arrange- 
ment is offset by the index of names by use of which it is possible to 
turn at once to any language in either part of the table or any of the 
supplements. 

359. Summary figures from census to census : Bengali. — ^Bengali is the 
mother tongue of 923 in every 1,000 inhabitants of Bengal and if it be 
assumed that persons born elsewhere than in Bengal speak othei* languages 
than Bengali 955 in every 1,000 of the native born poiDuiation use Bengali 
as their mother tongue. At the census of 1881 those speaking Bengali were 
954 in every 1,000 of the poirulation and the proportion declined at eaeli 
successive census until in 1911 it stood at only 919. During the last two 
decades Bengali has been shown as the mother tongue of an increasing 
proportion of the population. In the Dacca Division less than 15 persons 
in every 1,000 speak any other mother tongue than Bengali. In the 
Rajshahi and Burdwan Divisions where other languages than Bengali have 
the greatest prevalence, no fewer than 879 and 877 in every 1,000 of the 
population actually speak Bengali. 

360. Hiltdusfanl. — Hindustani is the next most prevalent language 
but less than 4 per cent, speak it in the whole of Bengal and its greatest 
prevalence in any division is in the Presidency Division, where no more than 
77 in every 1,000 use it. Between 1881 and 1911 the number of persons 
speaking Hindustani in the whole of Bengal -was on the increase, the figures 
being in every 10,000 of the population 204 in 1881, 295 in 1891, 347 in 1901 
and 414 in 1911. Duz*ing the last two decades how’evei' the proportions have 
fallen even more considerably than those fox* Bengali have xiseii, that the 
falling off in the proportions speaking Hindustani has contributed to an 
increase no^ only in those spealong Bengali but also in those speaking other 
languages. 
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o61 Khefwari- — Diagram No. X-1 showing these proportions and 
illiLstratiiigatatemeutNo. X-1 permits also oompaiison of the relative growth of 
three other groups of languages. Kherwari including the dialects spoken by the 


DIAGRAM No. X-1. 


Distribution by mother tongue of the population in each division, 1881-1931. 



Mundas, Santals and allied tribes, is spoken by 172 in every 10,000 of the 
population and is most prevalent in the Burdwan Division where 58 persons 
in every 1,000 speak it. It is comparatively important only in one other 
Division, Rajshahi, where 29 persons in every 1,000 speak it.' Its incidence 
is of course determined by the extent to which the population contains Munda, 
vSantal and cognate elements and these are greatest in the districts of Burdwan 
Division adjacent to Bihar and in the Jalpaiguii and to a lesser extent the 
Darjeeling districts where they contribute to the labour force on the tea 
plantations. Kherwari has shown a proportionate increase as mother tongue 
since the census of 1881 when those speaking it numbered only 67 in every 
10,000 of the population and when the largest proportion of the population 
using; this langusi'gc^ (in Burdwan Division) amounted to only 312 in every 
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10,000. For all Bengal in each. 10,000 there were speaking it 100 in 1891, 
123 in 1901, 165 in 1911 and 172 in 1921 a figure practically the same as oil 
the present occasion. During the last deearle the pro 2 )ortion siieaking 


STATEMENT No. X-1. 


Year .111(1 tlnisinii 


AM Bengal 

Burdwan Dl^ ision 
Brosideiirv Divi'^ion 
Eaj'^h.ihi Division itli Ciiocli Behni 
Dacca Division 
•*Chittagong Di\ ision 
All Bengal 

Burdwan Division 
Picsidency Dn ision 
Bajshahi Dimsiod with Cooch Behai 
Dacca Division 
"’Chitt.igoug Dn ision 
All Bengal 

BurdWcUi Divission 
I’lesidoncv Division 
Bajshahi Division witli C'ooeh Beh.ir 
Da(.( a Di\ isiou 

Chitt.igong Division with Triiiura 

All Bengal 

Bui dw an Dn isiun * 

l’^csldenc^ Dn Ision 
llijsihahi Division with L'ooi,]i Behar 
Dii( c.i Divi-ion 

Chittagong i hv’iairiii w ith Truiurn 
All Bengal 
Bunlwan Division 
1'residencv Division 
B, ijbh<ihi Division with Cooch Behar 
Dacca Div I'^ion 

Ctuttagong Divibion with Tiipuia 
All Bengal 

Burdwan Division 
Piesidency Division 
Il.ijshalii Division with Cooch Behar 
Daii'a Division 

Chitt.igong Division with Tripura 


Number pf>r Di,oiM) spe.iLiriK a- 

■ iflotbcr l-ongue 

Bengali Hindust. 



N.iiiiali .tinl 

A — nin- 


Kherw .in 

I ibetf,- 

lluriiiebe 




Hiiii ilavan 

huigiiages 




luiiguag''-. 

.iiiii ilru 

9,536 

204 

67 

26 

16 

s,sr»4 

211 

312 



0,15:: 

447 




0,fi54 

19S 

12 

107 

i4 

0,909 

01 



it > 

0,04S 

12 



Jo 

9,363 

295 

100 

50 

13 

lb ,570 

2s7 

JVn 



0.320 

042 



1 

9.2ri4 

390 

84 

2(11 

n 

9,862 

102 




9,928 

22 



47 

9,298 

347 

123 

45 

64 

8,77ib 

394 

4o8 



9,197 

604 




9,100 

424 

119 

192 


9.8.10 

109 



49 

9,500 

31 

2 


397 

9,192 

414 

165 

49 

67 

S.7.5U 

45S 

5l‘J 



'>,013 


25 

'i 


8,811 


370 


24 

9..*'20 

12b 



42 

9,510 

41 

3 

'i 

ar 

9,197 

380 

172 

50 

72 

8,720 

450 

557 

1 


9,035 

7.) 5 

31 




519 

80(» 

•210 

15 

9,84.1 

10 ■» 



47 

9,32.1 

30 

5 

2 

117 

9,226 

379 

172 

54 

78 

8,772 

5U0 

577 

4 


9,U10 

700 

4ib 



8,788 

494 

392 

2J."> 

ii 

0.883 

71 

1 

1 

.18 

9,491 

33 

4 

0 

449 


•Excluding Chittagong Hill Tracts 


Kherwari in the Burdwan Division and the Presidency Division has increased 
from 557 to 577 and from 31 to 48 in every 10,000 of the i)op illation 
respectively ; in the Bajshahi Division it has decreased from 306 to 292 in 
every 10,000, hut is still larger than the figure (270) recorded in 1911. 

362. Nepali and Tibeto-HImalayan languages. — The Nepali and Tibeto- 
Himalay an languages representing the tongues sjioken by Nepalese, Sikkimese, 
Bhotia and Tibetan immigrants are naturally represented most strongly in 
the Bajshahi Division, where those speaking them are almost exclusively 
confined to the Darjeeling district and to a very much smaller extent to 
Jalpaiguri. In every 10,000 of the total j>oj)ulation of Bengal 54 Piersons 
speak Nepali or the Tibeto-Himalayan languages and the numbers spealmig 
them are negligible except in the Bajshalii Division where they amount to 
nearly 24 in ever 3 ^ 1,000. Except for the \"earl891 which showed a figure of 
50 in every 10,000 speaking these languages, their prevalence has increased 
at the expense, first, of Bengali and later on of Hindustani. In ever\^ 10,000, 
26 spoke them in 1881, 45 in 1901, 49 in 1911 and 50 in 1921. In Darjeeling 
the proportion similarlj^ rose per 10,000 from 107 in 1881 to 192 in 1901, 
to 208 in 1911 and to 216 in 1921. 

363. Assam Burmese languages. — ^The Assam Burmese languages are 
practically confined to the Chittagong Division. Here in everj^ 10,000 of the 
population 449 speak one of them and their prevalence has inci‘eased from 
397 in 1901 (the first \"ear for which figures are available of the Chittagong 
TTil] Tracts where those speaking them are principally found) to 417 in 1911 and 
1921 and to the figure already quoted (449 per 10,000) on the present occasion. 
Other languages indicated on diagram No. X-1 but not shown in statement 
No. X-1 are principally Dravidian languages (including the languages of 
Madras and also of the Oraons) and Oilya. They are principally found in the 
Presidency, Burdwan and Bajshahi Divisions. 

47 
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DIAGRAM No. X-2. 

2fOTE — Hatuhiug^ aie not ahown m tins map for Cooeh Bchar and Tiipura States 

NUMBER PER 10.000 OF THE 
TOTAL POPULATION BY DISTRICTS 
SPEAKING AS MOTHER TONGUE 
OTHER LANGUAGES 
THAN BENGALI, 1931 




(Note. — ^The inset shows Calcutta) 

Per 10,000 Per 10,000 

0-50 rnmrm 750.1,250 

50-100 ^^^^^^1,250-2,000 

12.000-5,000 

175-300 g^^gg^ 5.000.8.000 
' , ‘ I 300-750 SSSSKS 8,000 and over 



364. Prevalence of Bengali by districts. — In 1921 less than 85 per cent, 
of the population spoke Bengali only in the districts of Midnapore, Calcutta, 
Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Malda and the Chittagong Hill Tracts and in the 
Tripura State. With the exception of Midnapore where the percentage has 
now risen to 88, these are still the only areas in which the proportion falls 
below 85. ^ It is more than 99 per cent, in Jessore, Khulna, Faridpur, 
Bakarganj, Tippera and Noaldiali and more than 98 per cent, in Nadia, 
Pabna, Dacca, M^pnensingh and Chittagong. In diagram No. K-2 illustrating 
column 2 of subsidiary table II-B it has been considered more convenient to 
show the proportions of those in each district speaking any other language 
than Bengah as mother tongue. By an oversight the hatching for Tripura 
^ate has-been omitted ; it should be the same as that for Chittagong Hill 
^acts. Similarly the hatching for Cooch Behar should be the same as that 
mr the neighbouring district of Rangpur. Tippera, Noakhali, Faridpur, 
Bakarganj , Khulna and J essore form a core in which nowhere do more than 
63 persons in every 10,000 speak any other language as their mother tongue 
except Bengali. Speaking generally, the extent to which other languages are 
^e^lent increases according to the distance from this central area, though 
Burdwan, Hooghiy and Howrah with Calcutta constitute an area where the 
other languages is rather higher than in Bankura, Midnapore and 
Birbliumimther afield. Darjeeling, where less than 12 per cent, of the popula- 
tion speak Bengali as mother tongue, the Tripura State where the proportions 
are rather more than 43 in 100 and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where only 
per cent, use it as mother tongue, are the areas in which Bengali is least 
prevalent followed by Calcutta where just over 54people in every 100 speak it* 
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DIAGRAM|,No.^X-3. 

Percentage of the total popalabton vho 



365. Comparison of language and birth pBace figures. — If a comparison 
be made for those districts in which other languages than Bengali are most 
prevalent between the figures illustrated in diagram hTo. X-2 and those given 
in subsidiary table IV of chapter III and illustrated in diagi'am Xo.III-2 a 
rough estimate can be formed of the extent to which the native-born population 
of Bengal in each district speak other languages than Bengali. Making the 
assumption aheady suggested above, namely that those persons born outside 
Bengal and speaking Bengali as mother tongue are negligible in proportion 
to the total population, a comparison of the figures for persons born in Bengal 
with those speaking Bengali as mother tongue shows that 51 per cent, of the 
population in the Chittagong Hill Tracts are native-born but speak some 
other language than Bengali. Similar figures are 47 per cent, for Darjeeling, 
46 x^er cent, for Tripura State, 22 per cent, for Malda, 14 per cent, for 
Jalpaiguri, 13 per cent, for Calcutta, 8 per cent, for Dinajpiu', 5 per cent, 
for Burdwan, 4 per cent, for Hooghly and 2 per cent, for Howrah. 

366. Bengali as a subsidiary langu^e. — ^The extent, however, to wdiich 
Bengali is used by the people of the province is better gauged by taking into 
consideration also figmes given in column 3 of subsidiary table II-B. This 
shows the extent to which Bengali is used as a subsidiary language in ordinary 
daily life by those persons not speaking Bengali as a mother tongue. The 
figures there shown ai’e illustrated in the left hand side of ^diagram Xo.X-S. 
The shaded portion of the column in this diagram shows in each case the 
number not able to speak Bengali either as mother tongue or as subsidiary 
language and the unshaded portion corresponds to the proportion of the 
poj)ulation which, though not speaking Bengali as a mother tongue, speaks 

* The reader is warned that the shaded portion of the columns for Tripura State and 
Darjeeling is incorrectly shown and should represent 51 and 88 per cent, respectively. 
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it as a subsidiary language. Tlie proportions are highest in the Bankura 
anrl Birbhum districts, where almost 8 per cent, of the population ordinarily 
use Bengali though they do not speak it as mother tongue and in Tripura 
State where nioi^e tlian 6 per cent, of the total ]Dopulatioii are similarly placed. 
In the districts of Dacca and Chittagong Divisions the pro]3ortions not speaking 
Bengali as mother tongue are very small and accordingly those using Bengali 
as a subsidiary language to some other mother tongue are also correspondingly 
small ; but in the Burdwan Division more than 3 per cent., in the Bajshahi 
Division more than 1 per cent., and in the Presidency Division almost 1 per 
cent, of the poxDulation^ though not spealdng Bengali as mother tongue, use 
it as a subsidiary language. It can, therefore, be said that Bengali is used 
as the ordinary medium of conversation by over 93 per cent, of the total 
population of the province. 


367. Hindustani by districts. — ^Hindustani is spoken as mother tongue 
by 1,891,337 persons in Bengal who form 370 in every 10,000 of the population. 
It is spoken by a greater proportion of the poj^ulation in Chleutta., Malda, 
Jalpaiguri and Howrah than elsewhere, and in no other distiict do as many 
as one iDerson in ten speak Hindustani as mother tongue. In Noakhali and 

the Chittagong Hill 
DIAQRAM NO. x-4. Tracts there are in 

every 10,000 of the 



population only 1 
and 2 respectively, 
who speak Hindus- 
tani as mother 
tongue and in Cal- 
cutta, where its use 
is most prevalent, 
only 36 persons in 
every 100 speak it 
compared with 54 
who speak Bengali. 
The percentage is 
shown in column 4 
of subsidiary table 
II-B and illustrated 
in diagram No. X-4. 
After the four dis- 
tricts mentioned, 
the 24-Parganas, 
Hooglily and 

Darjeeling contain 
the largest propor- 
tion of Hindustani 
speakers ; but in no 
other districts are 
there as many as 
6 per cent, speaking 
it as mother tongue. 
Almost all educated 
Bengalis may be 
said in a manner 
to be bilingual in 


, 1 - T . . . Hindustani, but the 

total extent to which its use in ordinary daily intercourse can best be guaged, 
as m the ease of Bengali, is by adding to the numbers using it as mother tongue 
the niimbers ^sing ^ as subsichary language shown in column 5 to subsidiary 
mole ll-H. These figures are illustrated in the right hand portion of diagram 
thus presents a ready means of comparing the extent to which 
Hmciustani is the language of those not speaking Bengali, As a subsidiary 
j most prevalent in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling where in every 

10,000 of the population 498 and 331 respectively use it in this way. But it is 
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extensively used elsewhere as a subsidiary language onl\" in Calcutta where 
34 persons in every 1,000 thus use it. It was pointed out in 1921 that as 
a mother tongue it is principally the language of immigrants, for there is 
less than 1 female speaking it as mother tongue to every 2 males. Its 
prevalence in Hooghly, Howi’ah, Calcutta and the 24-Parganas is due to 
the industrial areas on both sides of the Hooglily where it is in many cases 
probably the language of the greatest proportion of the population. The sex 
proportions amongst those speaking Hindustani are most even in the districts 
of Malda (108 males to 94 females) and Murshidabad (39 males to 37 females) 
but in Howrah and Calcutta there arc more and in Hooglily and the 
24-Parganas there are rather less than 3 males speaking Hindustani as mother 
tongue for every female. In Jalpaiguri Avhere the proportions are 09 males 
to 52 females, almost exactly the same as in Malda, the comparatively large 
proportion of females is primarily due to the encouragement to permanent 
immigration offered by the tea plantations where labour conditions differ 
from those in the industrial areas about Plooghly. In Burdwan the propor- 
tions are roughly 2 males to every female and almost the same proportion 
is shown in Hina j pur and Harjeehng. It is, therefore, ijractieally only 
in Murshidabad and Malda that the language can be described as indigenous 
to a permanently settled portion of the population. 

368. Kherwari, Tipara, Kurukh, Oriya, Naipali and Arakanese. — Six 

other languages are spoken by as many as one per mille of the total population. 
]Kherwari with its eleven dialects — ^Agaria, Asuri, Bhumij, Birhar, Brijia. 
Ho, Koda, Horwa, Mundari, Santali and Turi — ^is the mother tongue of 
879,829 persons amongst whom the sexes are fairly evenly distributed. Tipura, 
the tribal language of the indigenous inhabitants of the Tiipura State, is 
spoken by 191,725 persons of whom 148,298 are found in the Tripura State 
itself. Kurukh or Oraon is spoken by 185,797 or 3*64 per mille of the total 
population of whom 105,668 or nearly 57 per cent, are found in the Jalpaiguri 
district, more than 10,000 being found also only in 24-Parganas, Rajsliahi, 
Hinaji^ur and Darjeeling districts. Oriya spoken by 159,854 is the mother 
tongue of 3T3 per mille of the total population and is spoken by the largest 
number of x^ersonsintlieMidnaporedistrict (45,101) where it is indigenous and 
the sex proportions of those speaking it are fairly even ; in Calcutta, wdiere 
out of a total of 38,135 speaking this language, 35,400 are males ; in the 
24-Parganas, where a similar proportion holds and out of the total 27,833 
speaking the language, 24,922 are males ; and in the Howrah district, where 
again out of 18,358 persons speaking it the males number 17,080. In Bankima, 
the only other district in which it might he expected to be at all numerous, 
those speaking it were returned only as 170. Naipali, spoken by 134,147 
persons, is the mother tongue of 2*62 per mille of the total population amongst 
whom the sex proportions are fairly evenly distributed. It is most jDre valent 
in the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri where 92,970 and 28,878 persons 
respectively speak it. Elsewhere those speaking it number as many as 

I, 000 only in Calcutta (3,693 of whom nearly three quaters are males) and 
in Howrah district (1,904 of whom a similar proportion are males ). Arakanese 
is the mother tongue of 86,554 or 1*69 per mille of the total population of 
whom 56,180 are found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 13,485 in Chittagong, 

II, 975 in Bakarganj and 4,863 in the Tripura State. There are more females 
than males speaking this language, 

369. Oriya in Midnapore. — ^The decline in the numbers speaking Oi*iya 
in Midnapore district has been well marked since 
1901 and is even more pronounced on the present 
occasion. The figures for each successive 
census are given in the marginal statement 
No. X-2. Several causes have probablj’^ 
contributed to this result. What passes for 
Oriya in the district is a rather indeterminate 
speech. It is described in the district gazetteer as Oriya infected by the 
Bengali spoken across the river Haldi, Grierson, in the Addenda ]\finora 
to Volume I of the Linguistic Siirvey of India, endorses the statement that in 


STATEMENT No. X-2. 
Numbers speaking Oriya in Midna- 
pore, 1901-1931. 

Both 

Fi nialos*. 

1901 .. 470,495 140,221^ 127,200 

1911 .. 181,801 93,966 KT.'iSfi 

1921 .. 144,107 74,107 67,028 

1931 . 45,101 33,684 21,417 
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Contai it is in its skeleton Oriya so modified by the adjoining Bengali as 
to be called a bengalised dialect of Oriya, and that even in Oantan and 
Naravangarli where the speech approaches more closely to the dialect of 
Balasore lind is 31 ot so much bengalised it is unintelligible to the speaker of 
true Oriya. It is described both as being — 

“ a curious mixture of fairly pure Bengali and fairly ijure Oriya *’ 

and as — 

not a dialect so much as a mechanical mixture of corrupt Bengali and corrupt Oriya”. 


STATEMENT Nc. X-3. 

Numbers per 100 speaking Oriya in selected police-stations 
of Midnapore, 1911-1931, compared with the percentage 
of the population which is Oriya by race, 1931. 


Speaking Oiiya 


J’liUcL-'tatioii 


Ori\a 

by 

race. 


in 1921 111 1911 


It is very jirobable therefore that the language returned as Oriya would 
often be unintelligible to speakers of Oriya hailing from Cuttack and that it 
has been indifferently returned at different census enumerations either as 
Oriya or as Bengali. The fact that instruction in the schools is given in 
Bengali and that Bengali is the language of the courts tends to extend the 
range of Bengali and in any case to make it more fashionable to describe the 
language actually spoken by this name. When the census was being taken a 
Commission -was known to be under contemplation to advise upon the boun- 
daries of a province containing the Oriya people and throughout Midnapore 
there was a general fear, that if it transpired that a considerable proportion 
of the inhabitants spoke Oriya, the district might be allotted to the new 
province when or if it was formed. This fear quite possibly led some persons 
to describe as Bengali a speech which they would otherwise have returned 
as Oriya but is most probable that in general there is a genuine assimilation 
of the mixed Oriya-Bengali of this distiict to Bengali and that the retuims 

merely exaggerate what is a 
real change in the speech of the 
people. Pigures have been 
compiled estimating the number 
of persons who are Oriya by 
race in each police-station of 
the district. The estimate was 
made, in the absence of any 
return of race, upon a classifica- 
tion of all caste returns made 
after reference to the district 
officer and local investigation. 
Many castes (like the Karans 
and the functional castes Bhopa, 
Goala, etc.) are neither entirely 
Bengali nor entirely Oriya and 
their allocation by race was difficult. The figures are given in statement 
No. X-3 for those police-stations in wliich Oriyas are most numerous and 
probably overestimate the proportions of Oriyas. Even this overstatement 
liowever cannot account for the discrepancy in the proportions of those who 
are Oriya by race and who returned Oriya as their mother tongue or subsidiary 
language. The figures are comparable only in Dantan and Nayagram police- 
stations. In Mohanpur, where even in 1921, 91 per cent, of the population 
returned Oriya and the largest proportion of Oriyas by race is found, the 
proportion speaking the language as mother tongue now amounts to only 
3 *1 but an additional 75 '8 per cent, use it as a subsidiary language. The 
proportions have similarly declined from 55 to 1 *3 per cent, in G-opiballavpur 
and from 33 to 9 *3 per cent, in Nayagram. In Bamnagar the percentage has 
increased from nil to nearly 2 per cent, but is still far short of the estimate 
of those who are Oriya by birth which is 35 per cent. 


as as sub- 
mother- sidury 
tongue, language 


^ar,l^anga^h 

Kt“5hian 

Iiantaii 

Moli.iiniur 

]iiii 

Xa\ aaraiii 


35 U 
I 

11 1 


1 0 
1 0 
27 0 
3 1 
1 i 
<1 .} 
U () 
1 9 
<1 3 
0 8 


2 9 
0 / 
7j 5 


*Xf>t on re'foicl 


Philological classification. — ^In subsidiary table I the languages 
returned have been classified according to a philological scheme. The scheme 
IS the same as Sir George Grierson’s, adopted at the census of 1921, with 
E^nor mochfications or alterations suggested or approved by Sir George 
Girierson himself. So far as the languages of this province are concerned 
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the modifications in the classification scheme are of relatively no importance 
and affect only languages which are not spoken by any considerable proportion 

of the population, such as Elnki, 
Rongtu, IMro, Siamese and 
Persian. Of the main families 
distinguished in Grierson’s 
classified list four are repre- 
sented in Bengal, namely, 
the Austric, Tibeto-Chinese, 
Dravidian and Indo-European 
families, the total numbers speaking which are shown in the marginal statement 
No, X-4. 


STATEMENT No. X-4. 

Families of Indian languages spoken in Bengal. 

Both Malcb FemaltfS 


AUSTRIC FAMILY 

Tibeto-Chinese Family 
Dravidian Family 
Indo-Europaan Family 


. 896,189 453,834 442,355 

532,296 272,253 280,043 

228,532 123,281 105,251 

49,371,617 25,673,767 23,637,820 


DIAGRAM No. X-5. 


^ey to Districts and States, 

Burdwan 16 Darjeeling 

17 Rangpur 

18 Bojra 

19 Pabna 

20 Malda 

21 Dacca 
22. Mymensingh 

23 Faridpur 

24 Bakarganj C 


DISTRIBUTION OF MOTHER-TONGUES BY 
LANGUAGE-GROUPSi 1931. 

co-nplete sy^iLol rep-^esents appro-* i-- atny 25 ■'-'■v parsuti!. ..r j it-. « 
fc-«clu.dms the tiuO bears to t! r total area o*' Eertal It tish df-tricts and swt 
the same proportion as 2S,fXX) bearsi to tne ti-t-’I papuiati j ■> The v-jrbul. '< ?ei> 
represent 1,706,838 out of the total populap-.a of 51,087,338 the retrain' 
all bat 8,158 (viho nould be represented b\ a broLtn s^-i boll speak Irt i-Eurr.pt 
languages of Asia, viz, pnncipall, Ben sail, Hindnstani, Na.palt, Ori.a a 
^Assamese The area not covered by tiie body the siitnbols thertiurj be,’'s t-. I 
thus covered ruushh the same propo-tion is the number speukaig t-vse h 
bears to the number spoalting all other l.j'sucges 



I —INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES OF ASIA 
II— AUSTRO-ASIATIC LANGUAGES 

III— TIBETO-BURMAN LANGUAGES 

IV— DRAVIDIAN LANGU.AGES 
V.— EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


371. District distribution by language families. — ^In diagram No. N-5 
overleaf illustrating statement X-5 an attempt has been made to show 
graphically the relative strength of the principal families of languages found in 
the xDrovince. Five groups have been represented showing No. I* the Indo- 
European languages of Asia in full, No. Ilf the Austro-Asiatic languages which 

*The figures include 700 persons speaking Armenian and 25 speaking Sinhalese in addition 
to those speaking Indo-European languages of India shown in statement No. X-4. 

fPale spoken by 114 persons has been omitted but the numbers are so small as to have 
no effect on the graphic representation. 
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are the only sub-family of the Austria langauges found in Bengal, No. Ill the 
Tibeto-Bnrinan sub-famity of languages which includes all those speaking a 
Tibeto -Chinese language with the exception of 2 persons in Chittagong speaking 
Siamese, No. IV the Dra vidian languages and No. V European languages. 


STATEMENT No. X-5. 


District distribution by language families. 

Xatural .ind ad^ulnJht^atl^e dniaion, X umber of peihons hpeakme laneuages ol '' gioiip 


di'tnct and ..rate 

I 

II 

III 

IV 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

c 

BENGAL 

49,372,342 

896,075 

532,294 

228,532 

49,937 

West Bengal 

8,111,743 

498,998 

109 

27,202 

8,430 

BURDWAN DIVISION 

8.111,743 

498,998 

109 

27,202 

8,430 

Burdwan 

Birbhuni 

Bankura 

iliduaporc 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

1,471,718 

875,795 

1,000,162 

2,605,726 

1,009,575 

1.088,769 

100,020 

71,474 

111,457 

178,310 

36,547 

1,190 

36 

11 

9 

51 

2 

S73 

110 

42 

12,984 

7,228 

3,003 

2,861 

119 

40 

1,992 

506 

2,822 

Central Bengal 

9,983,959 

48,680 

476 

33,252 

35,844 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 

9,983,959 

48,680 

476 

33,252 

35,844 

24-Parganaa 

Calcutta 

Nadia 

MurshiiLibad 

Jessore 

Khulna 

2,670,116 

1,150,055 

1,625,607 

1,846,013 

1,660,540 

1,622,628 

20,305 

1,272 

1,078 

22,090 

849 

3,086 

149 

227 

92 

4 

3 

1 

20,236 

0,024 

2,735 

2,622 

758 

377 

2,601 

33,034 

113 

18 

10 

38 

North Bengal 

10,591,632 

343,813 

153,270 

165,656 

3,544 

RAJSHAEI DIVISION 

10,003,053 

343,276 

152,092 

165,085 

3.529 

B..jahahi 

Dbmjpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeelmg 

Rangpur 

Bogra 

Pahna 

Malda 

1.376,820 
1,390,613 
. . 708,939 

137,538 
. . 2,580,313 

1,077,739 
1,441,365 
075,726 

36,441 

138,890 

64,463 

12,952 

8,494 

6,818 

1,202 

74,016 

1 

1 

17,497 

134,531 

60 

‘2 

15,708 

16,738 

100,511 

11,947 

6,371 

1,811 

2,077 

4,022 

46 

170 

469 

2,174 

502 

50 

108 

1 

COOCH BEHAR STATE 

588.579 

537 

1,178 

571 

IS 

East Bengal 

20,685,008 

4,584 

378,439 

2,422 

2,119 

DACCA DIVISION 

13,809,609 

753 

52,596 

121 

861 

Dacca 

Mymensmgh 

Fundpur 

Bakarganj 

3,431,100 
5,000,364 
2,861,390 
. 2,920,749 

82 

070 

1 

710 

30,671 

67 

12,129 

81 

31 

4 

5 

650 

143 

49 

113 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

6,690,096 

1,634 

132,921 

383 

1,257 

Tippcra 

NOtikhali 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

3,108,930 

1,706,047 

1,771,423 

103,070 

492 

1,142 

585 

13 

23,019 

108,704 

13 

370 

102 

50 

1,031 

0 

TRIPURA STATE 

185,303 

2,197 

192,932 

1,918 

1 


• The ui.tu.ll lausiiutre return's included in eacli gioup are us follows . — 


GiuUp 

I — IXDO-EX'norEAX LAXaUAGEH OF ASIA 
AXD AFKICA 

II — AlT8TRO-Ai»IATIC LANGIJAUES 
III— TIBETU-BFRMAX LAXGUAGEts 


IV — DRVVIDIAX LANGUAGES 
V.— EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


In the diagram are represented all but 8,158 persons speaking other languages 
than the European family which are foreign to India, namely, the vernaculars 
of other Asiatic countries and Africa. A full explanation is given with the 
diagram itself but the reader is warned that, although the surface covered by 
the symbols is intended to bear the same proportion to the total surface 
representing the area of the province as is borne by the number speaking each 
family of languages to the total population, the preponderance of the Indo- 
European languages principally of the Indo-Aryan branch (mainly composed 
of those speaking Bengali, Hindustani, Nepali, Oriya and Assamese) is 
to some extent concealed by the area occupied by district boundaries and the 
figures indicating district names. 


Actual language returns included. 


> Pashto (2) Persian : (3) Kashmiri (4) Sindhi (5) M<iiathi (Koukani) 
(l>) Oriya (7) Bengali (8) Assamese (9) Hindustli.uu (10) Rajstliaia ■ 


(1) Palaung (2) Ehasi (3) Rhei wan (4) Eliaria. 


Paiikhu (27) 

(31) Burmese (32) Arakanese (33) Mro (Mm) 

(1) Tamil . (2) Malayalam (3) Kanarese (4) ICota (5) Kurukh (Oraon) ; 
(0) Malto . (7) Gondi • (8) Telegu 

(1) Greek • (2) Italian (3) French . (4) Spanish (5) Portuguese (6) "Welsh • 
(7) Gaelic . (8) Irish (9) Russian (10) English (11) Dutch (12) Fle- 
mish (Belgian) : (13) Norwegian (14) Swedish (15) Damsh (10) Ger- 
man . (17) Esthonian . (IS) Finnish : (19) Hungarian 
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372. The Austric femily of languages. — ^The Austric fa,mily of langauages 
is classified into two sub-families — ^tbe Austronesian and the Austro -Asiatic - 
Of these only the second is represented in Bengal. Its distribution by groups 

is shown in the marginal 
statement No. X-6- Two 
branches are distinguished 
in it, the Monkhmer and the 
Munda, and of the first branch 
two groups, namely, the 
Palaung-wa and the Khasi 
groups are represented in 
Bengal. Palaung is the 
language of 842 persons in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and together with Pale spoken by 114 persons, 98 
of whom are in the Tripura State, represents the Palaung-wa group. Khasi 
spoken by 501 persons, of whom 300 are in Darjeeling and|124 in Calcutta, 
represents the Khasi group of the same branch. The Munda branch is 
represented by Kherwari and Kharia. Speakers of this sub-family of 
languages number 896,075. They are principally found in Western Bengal, 


STATEMENT No. X-6. 

Groups of the Austric family of languages. 

Both Hales 


AUSTRIC FAMILY 

Austro-Asiatie sub-family 

(1) Hon-khmer Branch 

(a) Palaung-Wa G 
(h) Khasi Group 

(2) Munda Branch 


896,189 453.834 442,355 
896.1 SS 


1,457 

956 

501 


453,834 

975 

547 

428 

452.859 


442,356 

462 

409 


DIAGRAM NO. X-6. 

NUMBER PER 10,000 OF THE 
TOTAL POPULATION SPEAKING 
AUSTRO-ASIATIC LANGUAGES 
AS MOTHER TONGUE, 1931 

ICNote. — ^The inset shows Calcutta) 



100-450 

450-700 UlliJ 
700-1,000 lL_i^ 
1,000 and over 


Dinajpur, Malda, Kajshahi and Murshidabad and more than 98 per cent, 
of the total speak Kherwari in one or other of its dialects. The proportion 
which they form to the total population in each district is illustrated in diagram 
No. X-6." Tlie proportions in Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
are due to those speaking Khasi and Palaung which are not found in the 
west of the province. But in other districts the hatchings practically represent 
the proportion of persons speaking Kherwari. They form a greater proportion 
of the total population in Bankura where they number 10 per cent, of the 
total population than in any other district and they form as much as 700 per 
49 
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10,000 only in the strixD comprising Dinajpur (791), Malda (703) and Birbhum 
(754). They aie as many as 6 per cent, of the total population only in three 
other districts, namely, Burdwan, Midnapore and Jalpaiguri and except in 
Darjeeling ^vhere they are over 4 per cent., they are less than 4 per cent, in 
every other district of the province. 


STATEMENT No. X-7. 


Groups of the Tibeto- Chinese family of languages. 

Both EGxes IVIales Females 

532,296 272,253 260,043 


373. The Tfbeto-Chinese family of languages. — The Tibeto-Chinese 
family, apart from the 2 persons speaking Siamese classified in the Tai branch 
of the Tai-Chinese sub-family, is represented entirely by three branches of the 

Tibeto-Burman sub -family, 
viz., the Tibeto-Himalayan, 
the Assam-Burmese and 
an unclassified branch con- 
taining only 3,793 persons 
speaking Mro who are found 
exclusively in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts. Within 
the Tibeto-Himalayan 
branch are distinguished 
three groups — (a) the 
Tibetan group comprising 
Tibetan and the Bhotia 
languages of Tibet, Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Nepal ; (6) 
a pronominalised Hima- 
layan group ; and (c) 
a non-pronominalised 

Himalayan group. In the 
Assam-Burmese branch four groups are distinguished : the Bodo, Kuki- 
Chin, Kachin and Burma groups. The figures for those speaking the languages 
of the Tibeto-Chinese family by sub-family branch, group and sub-group 
are shovui in the marginal statement No. X-7. 


TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY 

A. — Tibeto-Burinan Sub-family 

(1) Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 

(a) Tjbetan Group 

<b> Pronominah‘’ed Hiinalavan Group 
(c) Hon-prouommalispd Himalayan 
Group. 

(2) Assam-Burmese Branch 

(a) Bara or Bodo Group 

(b) Kuki-Chin Croup 
(1) Melthei Sub-group 
(II > Old Flulii Sub-group 
(lit) Central Chin Sub-group 

(iv) Southern Chin Sub-group 

(v) TJnclasspd Chin Sub-group 

(vi) Unspecified Xuki 

(c) Kachin Group 

(d) Burma Group 

(3) Unclassed 

B. — ^Tai Chinese Sub-tamily 

Tai Branch (Tal Group) 


632,294 

143,802 

14,437 

66,714 

72,651 

384,699 

246,870 

42,768 

19,880 

10,370 

3,471 

3,374 

1,895 

3,778 

1 

95.060 

3,793 


272,263 

72,171 

7,688 

28,012 

36,471 


4.776 

1.777 
1,455 

947 

1.869 

1 

47,683 

3,740 


260,041 

71,631 

6,749 

28,702 

36,180 

188,357 

117,570 

23,360 

11,295 

6,695 

1,694 

1,919 

948 

1,909 

47,427 

63 


374. Tibeto-Himalayan languages. — Amongst the Tibetan group of the 
Tibeto-Himalayan branch, returns made have been distributed as accurately 
as possible, but the figures pretend to no great accuracy and no detailed 
comparison for members of the group can be made with 1921 when they were 
not sejiarately shown. In Bengal the Bhotia languages are practically confined 
to Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts in which 14,333 or all but 104 of the total 
number speaking these languages are f oxmd. To the Tibetan group are probably 
to be allocated also the two puzzling entries, Fagle and Yolmo, to which reference 
has been made earlier. To the pronominalised Himalayan group belong the 
languages of the Kirant or Eastern Nepal. The languages comprising the pro- 
nominalised Himalayan group in Bengal are Dhimal, Thami, Limbu, Yakka, 
KJaambu, Rai or Jimdarand HayuorVayu. Persons speaking them amount to 
nearly 57 thousand and the sexes are very evenly distributed so that they 
represent to some extent permanent immigrants. The evenness of sex distribu- 
tion however does not in the case of Nepali and Bhotia tribes carry with it so 
strong a presumption of permanent migration owing to the extent to which 
the women of these countries travel abroad for employment in the same way 
as the men. Amongst this group Rai or Jimdar with 40 thousand and Limbu 
with 15 thousand speakers are the most prominent. The total number 
speaking languages of this group has declined by over one and a half thousand 
since 1921 and the decide is almost certainly to be attributed to the increasing 
ascendency of Naipali or Khaskura over the tribal langauges, a condition 
reference will be made later. Amongst the non-pronominalised 
Himalayan groups the following are represented in Bengal : Gurung, Murmi, 
Bunwar, Magari, Newari, Rong or Lepcha, Kami, Manjhi and Toto. Sir 
George Grierson notes in his linguistic survey that the classification of Kami 
^ an doubtful and at the present census the Kamis of Nepal both 

in Sjkkim and in Darjeeling district, where the language is principally spoken, 
made representations that there was so such language as TCa-mi at all and that 
their tribal language was pure and unadulterated Khaskura. The total 
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number speaking this group is nearly 73 thousand and is practically the same 
^ in 1921 ; but it is only those speaking Murmi who have increased in numbers 
(i:mm 32 thousand to nearly 36 thousand) during the decade and in every 
other language the numbers have shown a decrease. It is a curiosity that, 
although the Toto tribe have increased in numbers, not a single individual was 
returned as speaking the Toto language which has evidently been incorrectly 
recorded in the returns and included lu ^ « 

probably with one of the Bhotia statement no. x-b. 

languages. In statement No. X-8 Numbers and proportions speaking Tibeto^Burman 
figures are given by police-stations |a»e«ages in police-stations of Jaipaiguri and 

for the Darjeeling and Jaipaiguri nu-..o,s. 

districts shovung the numbers and and Buddhlats Details for Otln r religion-, were not com- 

, . m.i -.-V piled Lj police-stations but are git f-n fni the* whole district 

proportions speakmg Tibeto-Burman poiice-staion figures 

languages. These represent almost speakmg nbeto- 

1 1 m-i , 1--^ -« s Durinan language®. 

exclusively Tibeto-Himalavan Ian- District and police- Total . . 

X J.T_- -r station population Jrambers Per cent. 

guages oi this sub -family. In of total. 

Darjeeling the proportions are small Jaipaiguri ass.ssT 7,4 ob i 

in all police-stations of the Siliguri Sizll 

subdivision, but approach or surpass 5 ?ig?akata . liXzr -i! i 

one-half in all other police-stations llllel sey 

except Darjeeling where the per- AiiVn^Buars . tSsoS ^ 

centage is 40. In Jaipaiguri they SiSr™ • Ufstl §^3 \ 

are considerable only in IVIitiali and MSSifat ‘ 43:282 lies i 

Madarihat. •whoie district 48.322 3)573 7 

Darjeeling 319.635 133,924 42 


375. Assam Burmese 

languages. — ^In the Assam-Burmese 
branch the Bara group is represented 
in Bengal by Garo, Koch, Bara (Bodo 
or Kachari) Tipura and Rabha, but 
on the present occasion Babha was 


Darjeelmg 
Pulbazflx 
Ranch Rnngliot 
Sukiapokri 
Jore Bungalow 
Kalimpong 
Gorubathan 
Kurseong 
MirUc 
SIhgurl 
Phonsfdewa 
Khorlban 
•Whole district 



not returned as a language in spite •District figures for “other religions " for which figures 

of there being over 3 thousand are not avaiUWe hr poUce-stations. 

members of the tribe returned by the tribal name. Tipura, spoken by 
nearly 192 thousand persons almost entirely found in the Tripura State and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts with 1,878 in Chittagong district and 567 in Tippera, 
makes the largest contribution towards this group and those speaking it have 


increased from 158,734 in 1921. The total number speaking languages of the 


Bara group is 246 thousand compared with 226 thousand in 1921. This 
increase is little more than one-half of the increase of those speaking Tipura. 


Those speaking Garo, Koch and Kachari have all declined in numbers. The 
Tipura figures are probably inflated by returns of klrung incorrectly made for 
Mro. The Kuki-Chin group includes the old Kuki sub-gi*oup represented by 
Hallam and Hrangkol, the Central Chin sub-group represented by Banjogi, 
Lushei and Pankliu, the Southern Chin group represented by Khyang and 


Khami, Rongtu representing the unclassed Chin languages and unspecified 
Kuki. The total numbers speaking the Kuki-Chin group of languages is 
rather less than 43 thousand compared wfith nearly 30 thousand in 1921. 
Meithei or Manipuri is spoken by 19,880 persons of whom all but 344 are in the 
Tripura State and those speaking it in 1921 numbered only 15,875. Hallam 
spoken by 3,059 persons in 1921 was on the present occasion returned by 
10,370 persons, all found in the Tripura State. Hrangkol returned in 1921 
by 671 persons was not returned at all on the present occasion, but a consi- 
deration of the returns of Khyang below suggests that some of them (namely, 
309 females whose language is shown as Hirung) might more appropriately 
have been entered as Hrangkol. Banjogi, Lushei and Pankhii representing 
the Central Chin sub-group are spoken by more than 3 thousand persons. 
Banjogi and Pankhu spoken by 810 and 83 persons respectively are found 
only in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Lushei, spoken by 2,578 persons, is the 
language of 2,000 persons in Tripura State and 539 in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, and there were also 30 persons returned as speaking this language 
in the Darjeeling district. Lushei was returned by 2,819 persons in 1921 
and those speaking it have accordingly decreased during the decade. Khyang 
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STATEMENT No. X-9. 

Numbers and proportions speaking Assam-Burmese 
languages and Mro in police-stations oT Chitta- 
gong, Chittagong Hill Tracts districts and 
divisions of the Tripura State. 

Noie — ^T’igiu‘e& for police-stations include for Chittagong 
and Chittagong Hill Traots Muslims, Hindus and Bud- 
dhists and toi Tiipiira State Muslims and Hindus De- 
tails tor other religions were not compiled by police- 
' ' give- ' — ’--i-— L -- 


and Khami are the two languages representing the Southern Chin sub-group of 
the Assam-Burmese branch of languages. They are found only in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts. There were 1,265 persons returned as speaking Khyang 
and 2,109 as speaking Khami, but 
the figures of females speaking 
Khyang are 307 in excess of those of 
males speaking the same language 
and the excess is very close to the 
number (309) returned as speaking 
Hirung and classified on the local 
officers’ investigation as Khyang : 
it is possible that a classification as 
Hrangkol would have been more 
correct. The numbers shown as 
speaking Rongtu were actually 
returned, as has been noted above, 
under Rong and no such return 
appears to have been made in 1921. 

Kachin spoken by a single person in 
Bakarganj is the only representative 
of the Kachin group of languages. 

In the Burma group, Burmese spoken 
by 8,506 and Arakanese spoken by 
86,554 were returned principally in 
Chittagong and Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and in Bakarganj, but as 
many as 4,863 persons speaking 
Arakanese were also returned in the 
Tripura State. Mro returned in 
1921 by 8,583 persons was returned 
on the present occasion by only 
3,793 although the numbers of the 
caste are 7,404 and it has evidently 
suffered by the inclusion of entries 
of IVIrung with those of Tipura. In 
statement Ho. X-9 figures are given 
for the number and proportion of 
those spealdng Assam Burmese 
languages and IMro in the police- 
stations of Chittagong and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and in the 
divisions of Tripura State. The 
proportions are less than half in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts only in Rangamati, Barkal, Langadu and 
Highinala and in Tripura State only in Dharmanagar, Sonaniura, Belonia 
and Udaipur. In Chittagong they are highest in Teknaf and Cox’s Bazar. 

376. The Dravidian family of languages. — ^The Uravidian family is 
represented by languages of three groups ; the Dravida comprising Tamil, 
Malayalam, Kanarese and Kota ; the intermediate represented by Kurukh, 
Malto and Gondi ; and the Andhra represented by Telegu. Rigures for the 

family are given by groups in the 
marginal statement No. X-10. Kota 
is given by Grierson as the language 
of a wild tribe in the Nilgiri hills, lower 
in position and occupation than the 
Todas. It was returned by 13 females 
only, all of whom were in the Birbhum 
district. Tamil spoken by 5,855 persons was returned by some persons in the 
majority of the districts of Bengal, hut is principally found in Calcutta and 
Midnapore which have respectively 2,554 and 1,537 persons speaking the 
Malayalam* spoken by only 805 persons is practically confined 
w where 236 of those speaking it are found and the remainder are 


ChiUagons 

Batikchaii 
Baojan 
Banganla 
Hatha zarl 
€!hittagong 
Double Moorings 
Paehalais 
Mtrsarai 
Sitakund 
Pativa 
Boalkliali 
Satkania 
Banskhali 
Arnvara 
Oox's Barar 
Baiuu 
Mahesklinli 
Xutubdia 
Teknaf 
TTklua 
Chakana 
•Whole distnot 

Chiffagong Hill Tracts 

Kotw'ali (Rangamati) 

Chandraghona 

Barkal 

Dangadii 

Dighlnala 

Banderban 


Lama 

Kakhvonguhari 
Ramgarh 
Mahalchhari 
•Whole district 

Tripura State 

Sndar 
Kailasnhar 
Tvhoi^ai 
Dbarmanagar 
Sonaniura 
Belonia 
Udaipur 
Amaipur 
Sabroom 
•^liole State 


1.797,038 

123,988 

120,924 

76,624 

100,935 

61,873 

67,696 

45,964 

134,733 

81,010 

207.808 

76,405 

187,823 

106,722 

78,683 

63,679 

61,687 

61,000 

22,819 

35.633 
32,801 
86,252 

2,979 

212,922 

37,051 

20.498 

20,623 

12,744 

15,790 

14,240 

7,266 

16,009 

7,287 

19,352 

29.535 
12.527 

382,450 

107,322 

83.536 
40,050 
37,404 
27,041 

21.634 
34,314 
22,124 
11,885 
17,141 


4,600 

3,808 

2,835 

14 

0,008 

187 

2,475 


108,392 

2,631 

11,043 

383 

6,082 

8,5SS 

13,371 

0,804 

1-1,856 

3,721 

14,738 

17,236 

11,360 

190,831 

64,100 

38,617 

24,487 

(1,966 

0,730 

10,054 

11,701 

20,947 

9,899 

7,330 


•District figures foi “ other leligioiis ’* for which, 
are uot available by police-stations. 


STATEMENT No. X-10. 

Groups of the Dravidian family of languages. 

Both sexes Males Reniales 

DRAVIDIAN FAMILY 228,532 123,281 105,251 

Dravida Group 
Intermediate Group 
Andhra Group 


6,282 

189,126 

33,125 


2,733 

86,004 

15,814 
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principally found in the districts of Western Bengal. Kanarese spoken by 
109 persons only is found principally in Chittagong (37), Calcutta (39) and 
Howrah (19). Kurukh, the most important of the intermediate gi’oup of 
Dra vidian languages and spoken by the fifth largest number of persons in the 
province, is the mother tongue of 185,797 persons principally found in north, 
west and the southern part of th? Central Bengal. The numbers speaking this 
language have increased from 184,044 in 1921, but they form little more than 
four-fifths of the number returned as Oraons whose tribal language it is. 
Malto, the tribal language of the ]^'Ialers inhabiting the hills near Bajmahal 
and also used to denote the corrupt Bengali spoken by the hi Ilmen of the 
Bajmahal hills, is spoken by 3,304 persons, 3,178 of whom are found in the 
Bajshahi district and the remainder in Northern Bengal. There were 4,997 
persons returned as speaking this language in 1921. Gondi, mainly spoken 
in the Central Provinces but also found in Orissa is spoken by only 24 persons, 
all of whom are found in the Midnapore district. Telegu spoken by 33,125 
persons was returned in 1921 only by 25,052. Neaidy one-third of those 
speaking it are concentrated in the JVBdnapore district (10,864) and in this 
district together with the districts of Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas and 
Calcutta some 75 per cent, of those speaking this language are found. 


STATEMENT No. X-11. 

Groups of the Indo-European family of Indian languages. 


377. Indo-European family of languages — Iranian and Dardic branches. 

— In the Indo-European family, so far as the languages of India are concerned, 
only the Aryan sub -family is represented. Amongst the branches of this 

sub-family there are repre- 
sented in Bengal the 
Iranian, the Bardic and 
the Iiido-Aryan branches. 
Figures for these languages 
by groups are shovTi in 
the marginal statement 
No. X-11. The eastern 
group of the Iranian branch 
is represented by Pashto 
and Persian. " Pashto 
spoken by 4,084 persons is 
the language of a small 
number in almost every 
district, the greatest num- 
ber of whom are found in 
_ There is only about 1 

female for nearly 19 males speaking this language, and those whose mother 
tongue it is are principally the money-lenders commonly knovm as Kabulis 
throughout Bengal. Only 1,753 persons returned Pashto as their mother 
tongue in 1921. Persian shovm in the table as a language of Asiatic countries 
outside India is included in subsidiary table I as one of the languages of 
India and spoken by 1,116 persons more than 25 per cent, of whom are fomid 
in Calcutta and a larger number of the remainder in Murshidabad than in 
any other district. Kashmiri spoken by 63 persons, more than half of whom 
are in Calcutta, represents the Bard group of the Bardic branch of this 
sub-family. 



Both sexes 

Males 

Fenaale«« 

INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY 

49,371,617 25,673,797 23,697,820 

Aryan Sub-family 

49,371,617 

25,673,797 

23.697,820 

(1) Iranian Brancli 

S,200 

4.680 

540 

(a) Ea^ttTU Group 

5.200 

4.6(30 

540 

(2) Oardio Branch 

63 

52 

11 

Daid Oioup 

63 

52 

11 

(3) Indo- Aryan Branch 

49,366,354 

25,669,085 

23,697,260 

(i) Outer Sub-Branch 

48,434,959 

25,062,933 

23,372,026 

(a) Nortli-Weateiu 

504 

380 

124 

Group 




(b) Southern Group 

3,161 

1,041 

1,220 

<c) Eastern Group 

48,431,294 

23,060,612 

23,370, 6S'2 

(ii) Mediate Sub-Branch 

661,968 

442,263 

219,705 

Vediate Group 

861,968 

442,203 

219,705 

(in) Inner Sub-Branch 

269,427 

163.889 

105,538 

(a) Central Group 

136,280 

91,782 

43 41'S> 

(b) Pahari Gioup 

134,147 

72,107 

6t! 040 

Calcutta with its suburbs in 

the 24-Parga] 


378. Indo-Aryan branch — outer sub-branch. — ^Within the Tndo-Aryan 
branch, Grierson distinguishes three sub-branches, an outer, a mediate and an 
inner. The outer sub -branch is represented by languages of three groups: 
Sindhi of the north-western, Marathi and Konkani of the southern and Oriya, 
Bengali, Assamese and Bihari of the eastern sub-groups. Sindhi is spoken 
by 504 persons inainb’ found in Calcutta, Howrah, Burdwan, ISiidnapore and 
the 24-Parganas. Marathi spoken by 3,161 persons, principally in Calcutta, 
was returned in 1921 by only 2,661 persons. Konkani is included in the above 
figures and is shown by Grierson as a dialect of Maz*athi. Of the languages in 
th© eastern group reference has already been made to Bengali and Oriya. 
These two languages together with BOiari and Assamese are all derived by 
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Grierson from a JMagadhi Apabhramsa and are thus sister languages. No 
direct fis,iires were recorded for Bihari and on the analogy of 1921 it has been 
assumecl that 60 per cent, of those returning Hindustani speak Bihari and 
they have been given as the number speaking this language. No attempt 
can be made to give figures for their district distribution. Assamese spoken 
by 2.750 persons has increased since 1921 when only 1,079 were returned as 
speaking it. Those speaking it are found principally in Cooch Behar (852) 
and Tripura (467). Elsewhere their numbers reach 200 or more only in 
Dacca (230) and Bangpur (237) and there are as many as 160 in Calcutta, 187 
in Jalpaiguri and 116 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

379. Mediate sub-branch. — Eastern Hindi representing the mediate 
sub -branch of the Indo-Aryan branch in the classification is the language 
linguistically 

“ bounded on the north by languages of the Nepal Himalaya * h* the wesD by 

various dialects of Western Hindi On the east it is bounded by the Bhojpuri dialect of 

Bihar and Orissa On the south it meets forms of the Marathi language ” 

It is the language predominant in the United Provinces and the entries of 
Chattisgarhi refer to one of its dialects. It has been assumed, as in 1921, 
that 35 per cent, of the returns of Hindustani may be taken to be eastern 
Hindi and it is by this calculation that the figure shown in subsidiary table 
I has been reached. 


380. Inner sub-branch. — Similarly 5 per cent, of the returns for 
Hindustani have been assumed to represent western Hindi. This language 

“ covers the country between Sahrind (Sirhind) in the Punjab and Allahabad in the United 
Provmces”, 

an area “ which,” Grierson remarks, 

“ corresponds to the Madhyadesa or mid-land, the true and pure home of the Indo-Aryan 
people/* 


The other languages of the central group of the inner sub-branch, of which 
western Hindi is one, are Haisthani, 


Gujrati and Panjabi. Bajsthani 
spoken by 19,574 persons is the 
‘'language of Bajasthan in the sense 
given to the word by Todd.” The 
figures given in the table are almost 
entirely those of one of its dialects, 
Marwari, spoken by all except 66 of 
those returning this language. Of 
those whose mother tongue it is 
7,397 are concentrated in Calcutta. 
But those speaking it are also found 
in every district of Western, Central 
and Northern Bengal. Gujrati is 
spoken by 6,594 persons and has 
declined since 1921 when it was 
returned as the mother tongue of 
7,606 persons. More than half of 
those speaking it, namely 3,883, are 
found in Calcutta, and the remainder 


STATEMENT No. X-12. 

Numbers and proportions speaking Naipali in 
police-stations of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
districts. 

Noth. — ^F igures for police-stations include MusUms 
Hindus and Buddhists Details for other religious were 
not compiled by police-stations but are given for the 
whole district after the police-station figures. 

_ Speaking Naipali. 

District and police- Total t ' 

station population. Numbers Per cent. 

of total 


Jalpaiguri 


983,357 

28,878 

3 

Jalpaiguri 


84,966 

064 

1 

Hajganj 


49,267 

268 

1 

Boda 


72,670 

13 


Pachagar 


34,000 

6 


DebiganJ 


64,819 

2 


Maynagiu-1 


78,225 

84 


Nagrakata 


37,927 

2,454 

*6 

Dhubguri 


86,848 

3,166 

4 

Mai 


82,268 

3,347 

4 

Mitiali 


40,190 

8,382 

8 

Path gram 


66.823 

10 


Abpur Duars 


76,902 

693 

*i 

Kumargram 


33,046 

2.104 

7 

Kaicbini 


56,965 

6,829 

10 

Falakata 


46,637 

58 


Madarihat 


43,282 

3,548 

*8 

•Whole district 


48,322 

2,800 

6 

Darjeeling 


319,635 

92,970 

29 


are principally found in Western 
Bengal, the 24-Barganas and Nadia. 
Panjabi, which was returned by 
4,905 persons only in 1921, is now 
spoken by 14,546 persons amongst 
whom there is only one female to 
nearly four males. Of those speak- 
ing the language as mother tongue 



•District figures for other religions ” for which, figures 
arejaot availwle by police-stnuons. 
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9,209 persons are found in Calcutta where there are 73 males speaking it to 
every 20 females. The sex proportions are less discrepant in Midnapore 
district where those speaking it number 1,645 and there are amongst them 
rather more than one female to every two males. There are 883 speaking 
the language in Howrah district and 860 in 24-Parganas. The Pahari 
group of the inner sub-branch is represented by JSTaipali spoken by 134,147 
persons found principally in Darjeeling (92,970) and Jalpaiguri (28,878) 
with 3,693 in Calcutta. Statement No. X-12 shows in each police-station 
of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts the total population, and the number 
and proportion of those speaking NaipaH. In Jalpaiguri the proportions 
are highest in Kalchini, Madarihat, klitiali, Kumargram and Nagrakata. 
In Darjeehng it is now^here the mother tongue of half the population but 
is spoken by more than one-third in Darjeeling, Rangli-Rangliot, Jore 
Bungalow, Halimpong and Kurseong. 

381. District distribution by linguistic classification. — ^In subsidiary 
table II-A giving the actual numbers upon which subsidiary table II-B is 
calculated, figures are given for those speaking Bengali, Hindustani, Naipali, 
Austro-Asiatic languages, Dravidian languages and the tw^o branches of 
the Tibeto-Burman sub-family of languages fotmd in Bengal. Separate 
figures are given for those speaking the language as mother tongue and those 
speaking it as subsidiary language ; and a further analysis is given of the 
numbers speaking each of these seven languages or groups of languages 
who speak also as a subsidiary tongue any language falling Avithin any other 
of these seven groups. The figures given in subsidiary table II-A are illus- 
trated in the linguistic map in a folder at the back of this volume. 
In subsidiary table II-A and II-B as well as in the linguistic map prepared 
from them languages foreign to India are not taken into consideration. If 
Persian be counted as a language of India as in subsidiary table I but not 
in the body of table XV, persons speaking languages foreign to India amount 
to 1 *15 per mille of the total population. No account is taken also of other 
Indo-Aryan languages than Bengali, Hindustani and Naipali. Those omitted 
from consideration are spoken by 205,760 persons or 4 -05 per mille of the total 
speaking languages of India amongst whom more than three-fourths speak 
Oriya and constitute 3 *14 per mille of the total in Bengal speaking the 
languages of India. These tables, therefore, and the map prepared for them 
represent not the total population but more than 99 J per cent, of those 
speaking languages of India including Persian. The omission of Oriya afiects 
to any considerable extent only the districts of klidnapore, Howrah, 
24-Parganas and Calcutta. Except in klidnapore it is a language almost 
exclusively of immigrants and in Midnapore itself the language is being 
bengalised. 

382. Extent of bi-lingualism. — ^Bi-lingualism inevitably occurs more 
frequently in those places wdiere there is the least homogeneity of mother 
tongue. In the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions Tvhere only 15 and 20 per 
10,000 of the total population respectively speak any other language as mother 
tongue except Bengali, the numbers using any subsidiary language amongst 
those dealt with in subsidiary table II are as low as 1 in 10,000 in Faridpur 
and except in the Chittagong Hill Tracts are no higher elsewhere than 30 in 
10,000. In Rangpur and Pabna, as also in Cooch Behar State in Northern 
Bengal, where again the numbers per 10,000 speaking Bengali are very high, 
the proportion of persons with any subsidiary languages is low and the same 
holds for Nadia, Jessore and Khulna districts. Darjeeling and Sikkim show 
the greatest extent of bi-lingualism. In Darjeeling nearly 45 persons in every 
100 speak in addition to their own mother tongue one of the seven groups of 
languages dealt with in subsidiary table II and in Sikkim the corresponding 
proportion is more than 42 in every 100. Bankura and Birbhum have each 
more than 7f per cent, able to speak some subsidiary language and in 
Jalpaiguri the percentage is 6 or over. In Calcutta those who are bi-lingual 
are only 5 -4 per cent, and in Midnapore, the district wdth the next largest 
proportion of bi-lingualism, the percentage is only 3 *1. Elsewhere the figures 
never rise above 3 per cent, but approach very near to it in Malda. 
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383. Languages most used as subsidiary languages. — Bengali is naturally 
the language most commonly used as a subsidiary language throughout the 
whole of the proTince. In those languages, however, in which bi-lingualism is 
prevalent it is not always Bengali which is the language most frequently 
used in addition to their mother tongue. In Darjeeling and Sikkim, for 
instance, very many more persons use Haipali as a subsidiary language than 
Bengali. In Darjeeling for every person using a subsidiary language w’ho 
takes to Bengali there are nearly 6 who use Hindustani and 72 who adopt 
Naipali. In Sikkim Bengali is practically negligible as a subsidiary language 
but nearly 42 per cent, of the inhabitants are able to speak iNaipali as a 
subsidiary language in addition to those who speak it as their mother tongue. 
In Jalpaiguri, Hindustani is the favourite subsidiary language. Here for 
every 10 persons adopting Naipali as a subsidiary language 23 use Bengali 
and nearly 208 use Hindustani. Similarly in Calcutta 5 persons use 
Hindustani as subsidiary language for every 3 thus using Bengali ; but else- 
where, as is to be expected, Bengali is in general more frequently used and 
for the whole of Bengal only 2 persons use Hindustani as a subsidiary language 
for every 5 using Bengali. In Sikkim the incidence of the language is in 
some respects remarkable. Languages of the Tibetan group and Bong or 
Lepcha of the pro-nominalised Himalayan group may be taken as indigenous 
to Sikkim and in the aggregate are spoken by rather more than 25 per cent, of 
the total population. Naipali together with the other languages of Nepal, 
namely, those in the pro-nominalised Himalayan group and in the non- 
pronominalised Himalayan group excluding Bong are spoken by almost 
all the remaining 75 per cent, of the population, but the extent to which 
Nepali languages are used in Sikkim is not gauged alone by this proportion, 
for of those speaking languages of the Tibetan group about 7^ per cent, 
speak Naipali as a subsidiary language and nearly 5 per cent, of those spealdng 
Bong are also bi -lingual in NaipaH, so that of the population of Sikkim in 
addition to 73 jper cent, who speak Nepali languages as their mother tongue, 
even amongst those speaking languages incEgenous to Sikkim itself an 
additional 12 per cent, speak some form of Nepali language. A Nepali 
language is therefore in use in ordinary intercourse in Sikkim amongst 86 
per cent, of the population. 


384. Languages with which some other is most commonly spoken as a 
subsidiary language. — ^It is the persons speaking Tibeto-Himalayan languages 
who are most extensively bi-lingual in Bengal. In Darjeeling amongst 
those speaking Bhotia tongues five times as many speak some subsidiary 
language as the number of those without any subsidiary language at all ; 
and even in Sikkim rather more of those whose mother tongue is a Bhotia 
language are bi-lingual than not. The great proportion of those whose 
mother tongue is Thami, Limbu, Yakka, Bai or Jimdar, G-urung, IHurmi, 
Sunwar, Magari, Hami, Manjhi and Newari are bi-lingual and in each case 
the^ language spoken in addition to their mother tongue is most generally 
Naipali. Amongst these groups, as amongst the Khambu in Sikkim, there 
are instances in which several times more are bi-lingual than the number 
only their mother tongue. Similarly for every three persons in 
Siklum speaking Bong as mother tongue with no subsidiary language there 
are four who speak also some subsidiary language. Tn the whole of Bengal 
amongst persons speaking Tiheto-HImalayan languages there are only 11 
speaking no subsidiary language to every 89 who are hi-lingual, and in Sikkim 
the corresponding proportions are almost one to two. Those speaking Austro- 
Asiatic languages appear to have the next greatest facility or necessity for 
acquiring subsidiary languages. Throughout the whole of Bengal in every 
100 persons speaking these languages there are 33 who are hi-lingual to every 
67 who are not. In Birbhum, Bankura, Jessore and Babna more persons 
speaking these languages are bi-lingual than those without any subsidiary 
language, and the relative proportions in Birbhum are as high as 82 to 17. 
Xhose speaking Kherwari adopt by preference Bengali as their subsidiary 
tongue whereas those speaking Kharia more generally use Hindustani. On 
^ average 24 out of every 100 persons speaking a Dravidian language as 
mother tongue are bi-hngual in one of the other groups of languages dealt 
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with in subsidiary table II. The highest proportion of those who are bi- 
lingual a^mongst the total number speaking these languages occurs in Pabna, 
but in both Burdwan and Bogra the numbers of those who are bi-lingual 
and tliose who are not are almost equal. Anything up to one-quarter or 
one-third of those speaking Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese are bi-lingual, 
principally in Hindustani. Amongst those speaking Malaj^alam there are 
5 per cent, who speak Bengali amongst the men : females have an even 
greater facility, for 13 J per cent, speak Bengali, whilst a higher percentage 
than amongst the males are bi-lingual also in Hindustani, the only other 
language in ordinary use as a subsidiary tongue. More than a quarter, both 
of the males and females, speaking Telegu are bi-lingual principally in 
Hindustani. Bi-lingualism is of course encouraged where a small grotip 
finds itself amongst persons spealdng a different language. Those speaking 
Oraon, however, number nearly 186 thousand and yet more than 15 per cent, 
of the men and almost 15 per cent, of the women are bi-lingual in Hindustani. 
Some few in both sexes are also bi-lingual in IN’aipali and nearly 10 per cent, 
of each sex is bi-lingual in Bengali. Bi-lingualism is almost equally cuirent 
amongst those speaking Naipali and Hindustani. On an average nearly 95 
persons in everj- 1,000 persons speaking Haipali are bi-lingual ; 83 of them 
speak Hindustani, 4 some Tibeto-Himalayan language and nearly all the 
remainder Bengali. The average of bi-lingualism amongst those speaking 
Naipali is naturally least in Northern Bengal where Naipali as a mother 
tongue is more prevalent than elsewhere and it is naturally here also that 
Bengali is less commonly used as a language subsidiary to Naipali. Of 
those speaking Hindustani nearly 10 per cent, are bi-lingual principally in 
Bengali though 0-14 per cent, almost entirely contributed by persons in 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, use Naipali as subsidiary language. The highe&t 
proportion of bi-lingualism amongst those speaking Hindustani is in the north 
and east of the province. In Bajshahi 65 out of every 100 persons speaking 
Hindustani also speak Bengali, a figure comiDarable only with that of Birbhum 
where the proportions wko are bi-lingual and not bi-lingual are almost equal. 
Of those speaking Assam-Burmese languages nearly 7 per cent, are bi-lingual 
and 6 *7 per cent, are bi-lingual in Bengali. The proportions are highest 
in Northern Bengal and in the Presidency Division where they are accounted 
for by the small numbers found speaking these languages. Those speaking 
Bengali, as is natural in a countiy^ where Bengali is the mother tongue of so 
large a proportion of the inhabitants, show' a smaller ratio of bi-hngualism than 
those speaking any of the other languages dealt with in subsidiary table II. 
In the whole of tlie province only 4 in every 1,000 has command of any 
subsidiary language, the largest proportions being in the Bui'dwun Division 
w'here they rise on the average to more than 1 per cent, and in one district, 
Midnaj)ore, to almost 2 per cent. Hindustani, here a mother tongue 
indigenous to a part of the population, is that most frequently employed 
and except for a very small use of Austro- Asiatic languages, i.e., principally 
Kheiwvari, those speaking Bengali who are bi-lingual in excess of the number 
using Hindustani as their subsidiary language do not use any of the other 
languages of India dealt wnth in subsidiary table II but employ English. The 
number thus returned as using English as a subsidiary tongue is more than 1 
in every 1,000 speaking Bengali and amongst the males is almost 1 in every 
500, Amongst those spealdng Oriya more than 13 per cent, are bi-lingual 
principally in Bengali with the exception of a small proportion using Telegu 
and Hindustani. 

385. Comparison of tribal and language tables. — ^The figures of bi-lingual- 
ism also help to illustrate the extent to which tribal languages are being 
ousted by other tongues. Subsidiary table III gives a comparison of the 
figures in the caste and language tables for certain tribes having a distinctive 
tribal language. The record of subsidiary languages has made it possible 
to expand this table, which has also been showm on previous occasions, so as 
to include a distinction betw^'cen those speaking the tribal language as mother 
tongue wi-thout subsidiary language, as mother tongue with some other 
language and as subsidiary language to some other mother tongue. In Bengal 
the numbers speaking Bhotia languages both as mother tongue and as 
49 
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snbsidiarA- language are only 107 less than those returned in the caste table 
as Bhotias of all tribes and all except 239 out of 14,676 speak a language 
of the Tibetan gi*oux-> as mother tongue. In Sikkim, as might be expected, 
the numl:>er able to speak Tibetan languages is rather larger than the number 
of those returned as Bhotia by tribe. But here also those speaking Tibetan 
languages as mother tongue are somewhat less than those returned in the 
caste table and the figures aheady discussed showing the high incidence of 
bi-lingualism particularly in Naipali amongst those speaking Tibetan languages 
as mother tongue suggest one reason for this deficit both in Bengal and in 
Sikkim. The Lepchas also number in Bengal comparatively few in excess 
of those returned as speaking Rong as mother tongue and are actually less 
than those speakmg their tribal language as mother tongue in Sikkim. In 
Bengal those sx^eaking Murmi as mother tongue are more numerous than 
those returned as Murmi by caste, but in Sikkim the numbers of the caste 
exceed those speaking the tribal language who are very small in number. 
Amongst the remaining tribes vdth a distmctive language those which have 
come under the influence of Naipali outnumber the returns for their tribal 
language particularly where the language is one of the non-pronominalised 
Himalayan group. In Bengal the Gurungs and Kamis are the most notable 
instances. There are 13,166 persons returned as Gurung and only 2,753 
returned as being able to speak the Gurung language either as a mother 
tongue or as a subsidiary language. The discrepancy is even greater in the 
case of the Kamis who numbered 16,180 though the language returns are no 
more than 148. The process is even more strongly marked in Sikkim than in 
Bengal where, although the Gurungs number 7,306, only 78 persons returned 
Gurung as their mother tongue or subsidiary language whilst the Kamis 
numbered 4,817 but the language is returned by no more than 27 persons. 
The discrexoaiicy is not so great amongst the Mangars but in Bengal the 
language is returned as their mother tongue by scarcely more than one- 
half of those returning Mangar as their caste. A similar condition holds 
for the Newari language returned as mother tongue by only 7,197 persons, 
though the strength of the tribe in Bengal is 12,640. In Sikkim the tribe 
numbers 3,811 but the language was returned only by 2,258. Sun war was 
returned as a tribal name in Bengal by 4,427 persons and as a mother tongue 
by 2,716 of whom only 64 were returned as not speaking also some subsidiary 
language. The Limbus, Jimdars and Khambus representing those who 
speak pro-nominahsed Himalayan languages appear to be holding most 
firmly to their tribal language. In Bengal the Jimdars and Khambus number 
43,745 and those returning this language as mother tongue number 39,835. 
In Bengal also the Limbus number 17,643 and their tribal languages was 
retmned by 15,016 persons of whom, however, only 945 used with it no 
subsidiary language. In Sikkim the figures for Khambus are 18,565 and 
18,142 returned Khambu as their mother tongue ; and against a return of 
10,536 as Limbu by caste 10,487 returned Limbu as their mother tongue. 
The Garos, Tiparas and Mechhs have not been brought so extensively under 
the domination of any neighbouring language. There were 12,935 persons 
returned as Mechhs and the tribal language was returned as mother tongue 
by 8,794. The caste returns for Tipara were 203,069 and 191,725 were 
returned under the tribal language. Amongst the Garos only 36 persons 
less returned the tribal language as mother tongue than the number (38,228) 
given for the tribe. The Koch, on the other hand, numbered 81,299, but 
Koch was returned as mother tongue only by 8,159 persons. Reference has 
already been made to the comparatively high degree of bi-lingualism amongst 
those speaking Kherwari and Kurukh as mother tongues and both amongst 
the Oraons and amongst those groups whose tribal language is a dialect of 
Kherwari the numbers returned are in some cases considerably in excess 
of the numbers shown as speaking the tribal language. Oraons numbered 
228,161 but only 186,883 returned the tribal language as either mother 
tongue or as subsidiary language and as many as 1,086 of these spoke it only 
as a subsidiary language to some other mother tongue. The tribal returns 
for Santals show 796,666, hut those speaking Santali as a mother tongue were 
nearly 32 thousand less than this figure. The proportion is greater amongst 
the Mundas, Koras and Bhumijs. The Mundas numbered 108,686 hut only 
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79,051 were returned as speaking Mmida. The language retui-ns of KLora 
are 20,439 excluding 51 who speak the language as a subsidiary tongue 
compared with caste returns amounting to 49,265. The Bliumijs number 
85,161 but scarcely one person returned Bhumij as his mother tongue or 
subsidiary language for every nine thus returned. It is possible that there 
may have been some discrepancy in tabulating the dialects of KLhei'wari and 
the tribes whose name is the same as the dialect, and in order to eliminate 
any such possibility it is perhaps best to consider the total number of those 
speaking all Kherwari dialects compared with the numbers of all the tribes 
to whom those dialects are proper. The total of those whose tribal languages 
are dialects of Kherwari amounted to 1,057,798. The numbers speaking 
these tribal languages both as mother tongue and as subsidiary language 
amounted to 881,016 or more than 17 per cent, less than this figure. Amongst 
these 1,186 spoke the language only as a subsidiary language, and amongst 
those speaking the tribal languages as mother tongue one person in every 
three spoke also some other tongue as a subsidiary language. In the case 
of the Tib eto -Himalayan languages there is no doubt that it is ISTaipali which 
is ousting them. Heference has already been made to the allegation of the 
Kami, that there is no such language as Kami and that their mother tongue 
and traditional language is Khaskura. Further support for this conclusion 
is provided by the very high ratio of bi-lingualism in these groups and the 
fact that the language in which they are bi-lingual was retmTied almost 
invariably as Kaipali. In the case of the Kukis the figures cannot be analysed 
with the same confidence vsince the caste returns include imder the single 
generic name a number of groups speaking languages assigned to different 
groups under different branches of languages within the classification scheme. 
In the case of Tiparas also the figures for which have been analysed above, 
there is some possibility of error introduced by the misuse in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts of the term Murung applied not only as it should be to a section 
of the Tiparas but also to the IVIros. For the Mros the language returns are 
clearly at fault since only one female is returned speaking this language for 
just less than every 750 males ; but both in Tripura and in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts these tribes are liable to come to some extent under the linguistic 
influence of Bengali and in Tripura State at least some few Kukis and 
a considerable number of Tiparas have adopted Bengali as a subsidiary 
language. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Languages classified by Groups. Numbers using each language as 
mother tongue with ratio per 1,000 of the total population, 1931 and 1921. 



' >’innlit!rs iii tliousands uiuug the languago 

as mothi i tongue m — 
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1031 

1 1921 

language as mother tongue 

1 Where chiefly spoken. 


Both \t = j 

1 i’cmales | Both sexes. 

1931 1 1921 

0 7 
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BENGAL. 


ALL LANGUAGES 

51,087 

28,558 

24,529 

47,592 

1,000 

1,000 


Languages of India 

51,028 

26,523 

24,505 

47,539 

998-85 

998 9 


AUSTRIC rAMILY 

89C 

454 

442 

830 

17 64 

17 S 


AUSTRO-ASIATIC SUB-FAMILY 

sse 

454 

442 

830 

17 54 

17 5 



1 4 

0 9 

0 5 

0 2 

0 03 

0 00 


',ai Palauns-Wa^Group 

0 9 

0 S 

0 4 

0 05 

0 02 

0 00 


Palnuiig .ii'fl P..I1’ 

0 9 

0 3 

0 4 

0 05 

0 02 

0 00 

Chittagong Hill TractSi and 




0 2 

0 01 


Tiipuia State 

it) Khaii Group 

0 s 

0 4 

0 1 

0 00 


Khjsi 

0 5 

0 1 

0 1 

0 2 

0 01 

0 uo 

JJaijeeling, Jalpaiguri and 
Tiipuia State 


89S 

453 

442 

830 

17 51 

17 5 

Kheruari 

sso 

444 

436 

816 

17 20 

17 2 

Noith and West Bengal 

Khaiu 

1.1 

9 

(1 

14 

0 29 

0 3 

Jalpaiguri. 

TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY 

532 

272 

260 

487 

10 42 

10 2 


TiBETO'BUBMAN SUB-FAMILY 

532 

272 

280 

487 

10-4 

10 2 


(1) Tibato- Himalayan Branch 

144 

72 

72 

146 

2 81 

3 07 


(a) Tibetan Group 

14 4 

7 7 

6 7 

15 

0 28 

0 3 


Bhotia of Tibet 01 Tibct.iu 

2 a 

1 :> 

1 3 


0 05 ■ 



Bliotij of .sharjia 

Bhotia of Bhutan or Lhoke 

.s 1 

4 5 

3 6 


0-16 



1 3 

0 8 

0 7 

13 -( 

0 03 

0 3 

Jalpaiguil and Darieeling. 

Bhotia ot Sikkim 

0 13 

(1 US 

0-06 


0 003 


Bhotia (otheri) 

1 S 

0 8 

1 


0 04 



(b) Pronominalised Himalayan Group 

56 7 

28 

28 7 

58-3 

1 11 

1 23 


Bhioul 

Q G 

0 4 

0 2 

0 5 

0 01 

0 01 

Darjeeling, 

Tbami 

0 43 

0 28 

0 16 

0 4 

0 01 

0 01 

Limbu 

15 

8 

7 

15 

0-20 

0 31 


Yakha 

0 h 

0 3 

0 5 

1 

0 02 

0 02 


Khambn 

0 1 

0 1 


0 3 

0 003 

0 01 


Rai or Jimilar 

40 

10 

2i 

41 3 

0 78 

0 87 


Hayu 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 


0 00 

J, 

(0) Non-pronominaiised Himalayan 

72-7 

36 5 

36 

72 8 

1 42 

1 53 


Oiirung 

Murmi 

33 6 

1 3 

18 3 

1 4 

17 8 

0 7 

32 

0 05 

0 70 

o-oa 

0 07 

Jalpaigmi^and Darjeeling 

Sannar 


1 3 

1 4 

4 

0 05 

0 os 


Jlngan 

Kt.\. an 

12 

G 

4 

3 

10 

8 2 

0 24 
0-14 

0 34 

0 17 

Julpdigun and Darjeeling 
Darjeeling 

ill ms or lipiha 

12 

6 

6 

11 

0 23 

0 23 

kami 
.Man] 111 
lolo 

0 1 

0 02 

0-00 

0 01 

0 1 

0 01 

0 6 

0 2 

0 2 

0 003 

0 003 

0 01 
0-00 

0 00 

Jalpalgun and Darjeeling 
DiujeeTing 

(S) Assaai-Burmosc Branch 

384 

196 

188 

332 

7 53 



• a) Bara cr Bode Group 

248 

129 

117 

226 

4 33 

4 75 


Garn 

38 

20 

18 

43-2 

0-76 

0 91 

Mvmensmgh, Tripura State, 

Eoch 

Bara Beilo or Eaeliiin 







JolpiXigun and Coodh Beliai. 

8 

8 8 

4 

4 7 

4 

4-1 

11 3 

12 

0 16 

0 17 

0 24 

0 25 

Dlymensmgh and Dacca. 

Tipiira " Miung ” 

101 7 

100 2 

91 6 

159 

3 75 

3 34 

Tnpuia State end Chittagong 
Hill Tiacts 

Eabha 




0 4 


0 01 


(b> Kufci-Cbin Group 

42 8 

19 4 

23 4 

29 6 

0 84 

0 62 


1!) Meihei Sut-Group 

20 

9 

11 

16 

0 39 

0 34 


Meth- 1 (ihuiipun) 

20 

9 

11 

IG 

0 39 

U 34 

Tnpuia St.\to. 

lilt Old Kuki Sub-Group 

10 4 

4 S 

5 8 

3 67 

0 2 

0 08 

H.’l'am 

Hr.ini?kiil 

10-4 

4 8 

5 6 

3 

0 07 

0 2 

0 06 

0 01 

Tripuia State. 

liii) Central Chin Sub-Group 

3 48 

1 13 

1 75 

3 

0-07 

0 06 


B iiijoai 

Luslipi 

I’aiiUiu 

0 8 

2 0 

0 oa 

0-4 

1 3 

0 03 

0 4 

1 3 

0 03 

3 

0 02 

0 05 

0 002 

U 00 

CTuttagong Hill Tracts 

Tiipiira State and Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. 

Chittagong HiU Tracts, 

(iv) Southern Chin Sub-Group 

3 3 

1 5 

1 8 

0 87 

0 07 

0 02 

Klijaiii; (Mio) 

K'li tnu 

1 3 

0 5 

1 

0 8 

1 

0 1 

0 77 

0 03 

U 04 

0 00 

0 02 

Chittagong Hill Tiacts 

Ditto 

ivj Unclassed Chin Sub-Group 

1 9 

0 95 

0 85 


0 04 

Bongtu 

1 0 

U 95 

0 93 


0 04 


Tripura State and Chittagong 
Hill Tracts 

ivi) Unspecified Kuki 

3 s 

1 9 

1 9 

6 3 

0 07 

0 13 

Kukl 

3 s 

1 9 

1-9 

6 3 

0 07 

0 13 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and 

ic) Kaebin Group 

0 00 

0 00 



0 000 


Tripura State. 

Kaehin 

0 00 

0-00 



0-000 



(d) Burma Group 

95 

48 

47 

77 

1-86 

1 62 


Bunne-e 

8 3 

i 9 

3 Q 

20 

0 17 


ChittfljfioPSi OluttflgoiiB ‘ffin 

Araljiiese 

87 

43 

44 

57 

1 09 

1-20 

Tracts and Bakarganj 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chitta- 
|oi^. Bakarganj and Tripura 

(3) Unelateid 

3-79 

3 74 

0-05 

8 

0-07 

0 17 

Mro fMni) 

TAt CHINESE SUB-FAMILY 

3-79 

0-00 

3-74 

0-05 

0-00 

8 

0-07 

0-009 

0 17 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Tai Branch (Tai Group) 

0-00 


0-00 


0 ODD 



SLirae«c 

0-00 


0 00 


0-000 



DRAVIDiAH FAMILY 

228 

123 

105 

217 6 

4 47 

4-57 


lai Oravida Group 

0 

3 5 

2 7 

3-5 

0 12 

0-07 


Tamil 

MaliiyaUin 

K«iii.ii»«c 

5 8 

0-3 

0-11 

3’S 

0 24 
0-08 

20 

0-06 

0-03 

3-5 

0 03 
0-03 

0 11 
0-006 
0-002 

0-07 

0-00 

0-00 

Whole province 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta, Chittagong and How- 

K f'ta , , 

(h) InterMediatc Group 

(J 01 

189-1 

102-5 

0 01 
86-6 

189 

0-0003 


rah. 

Birbbum. 

EurnUi or Oraon . . 

Haitu 

ise 

101 

1-6 

0-01 

17 

17 

86 

184 

8-64 

S 87 

Horth Bengal, "West Bengal and 
Central Bengal. 

Gondi ;; 

(t) Attdbra LaagaaKe 

Tetestt 

0-02 

33 

33 

1-7 

0-01 

16 

16 

5 

25 

25 

0-00 

0-0004 

0-B5 

0-66 

0-10 

*0 53 
0-53 

Horth Bengal. 

Midnapere. 

Whole ptovincti!. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Languages classified by Groups. Numbers using each language as 
mother tongue with ratio per 1,000 of the totai popuiation, 1931 and 1921. 


Lant'uago 

Numbers m thousands using the language 
as mother tongue in 

Xiimliois pt‘i 

1,(109 uf tlie 

WhcTt ihicflj spoken 


1931 


1921 

language !ib mother tongue in 


Both sexes | 

Males 1 

Ecmalcs 

Both sexra 

1 1931 1 

1 1921 1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



BENGAL — {eontin 

ued). 




INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY 

49,372 

25,674 

23,698 

46,004 

966 42 

966 64 


ARYAN SUB-FAMILY 

49,372 

25,674 

23,698 

46,004 

966 42 

966 64 


(1) Iranian Branch 

5 2 

4 68 

0 54 

2 3 

0 1 



(a) Eastern Group 

S 2 

4 66 

0 54 

2 3 

0 1 

0 05 


Pashto 

4 OK 

3 84 

0 24 

1 7 

(1 OK 

U 04 


Pcrsiim 

1 12 

0 82 

0 30 

U 6 

0 03 

9 91 

Ditto 

(2) Dardic Branch 

0 oe 

0 OS 

0 01 

0 06 

0 001 

0 00 


Dard Group 

0 06 

0 05 

0 01 

0 06 

0 001 

0 00 


Jxiishrain 

0 06 

0 05 

0 01 

U 06 

0 UUl 

9 90 

Calcutta 

(3) Indo-Aryan Branch 

49,366 

25,669 

23.697 

46,002 

966 31 

966 60 


(I) Outer Sub-Branch 

48,43S 

25,063 

23,372 

45,156 

948 08 

948 85 


(a) North-Western Group 

0 50 

0 38 

0 12 

0 2 

0 01 

0 00 


Sindlii 

0-50 

0 38 

0 12 

0 2 

0 01 

0 00 

Cahutt.i, Howrah, Burdwaii, 








ITidnapnro and 21-P Tgan.!- 

(b) Southern Group 

3 16 

1 94 

1 22 

3 

0 05 

0 06 


Marathi 

3 16 

1 94 

1 22 

3 

0 06 

0 96 

Cah-iitta, Chittapons, 24-Par- 








gdiias and West Bengal 

Konl am 

0 OB 

0 OS 

0 03 


0 0015 


Cahutta and Midiiip>n-e 

(c) Eastern Group 

48,431 3 

25,060 6 

23,370 7 

45,153 

947 99 

948 79 


Oiiya 

159 H 

125 

.84 8 

298 

S 13 

6 26 

Whole proYuKc 

Bengnli 

47,133 8 

24,175 4 

22,958 5 

43.769 

922 Of) 

919 CD 

Ditto 

Assamese 

2 7 

2 0 

0 7 

1 

(1 05 

0 92 

Ditto 

Bili.iii (CO per cent ot Hindi and 

1,134 8 

758 2 

376 6 

1,084 

v> 

22 78 

Ditto. 

Uidu) 








(II) Mediate Sub-Branch 

662 

442 

220 

632 3 

12 96 

13 29 


Mediate Group 

662 

442 

220 

632 3 

12 90 

13 29 


Eastern Hindi (35 per cent of 

6(>2 

442 

220 

632 3 

12 OC 

13 29 

Whole pro> inee, 

Hindi and Urdu) 








(lii) Inner Sub-Branch 

269 4 

163 9 

105 5 

213 3 

5 27 

4 48 


(a) Central Group 

135 3 

91 8 

43 5 

120 3 

2 64 

2 52 


Western Hindi (5 per cent ot 

94 0 

63-2 

31 1 

90 3 

1 S5 

1 90 

Whole prrjvini'e 

Hindi and Urdu) 








Bajstliani 

19 57 

12 92 

6 65 

17 

0 3s 

0 .15 

Went, Central and North Ben- 

Giijrati 

6 6 

4 3 

2 1 

8 

1) 13 

0 17 

Ditto 

Panjnhi 

14'51 

11 14 

3 4 

5 

0 28 

0 10 

Ditto 

(b) Paharl Group 

134 1 

72 1 

62 

93 

2 82 

1 96 


Eastern Fabaii, Ktnihliiua or 

134 1 

72-1 

62 

93 

2 f.2 

1 06 

Darjeeling and Jalpaigurl. 

Haipali. 








Languages Foreign to India 

59 

35 

24 

53 

1 15 

1 12 





SIKKIM. 





ALL LANGUAGES 

109-81 

55-83 

53-98 

81-7 

1,000 

1,000 


Languages of India 

109-77 

55-81 

53-96 

81-69 

999-6 

999-88 


AUSTRIO family 








TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY 

70 07 

35 42 

34 65 

54 43 

636 0 

866 61 


TIBETO-BURMAN SUB-FAMILY 

70 07 

35 42 

34 66 

54 43 

638 0 

666 51 


(1) Tibeto-bimalayan Branch 

70 07 

35 42 

34 65 

54 43 

638 0 

866 51 


(a) Tibetan Group 

IS 13 

7 56 

7 57 

9 64 

137 S 

117 84 


Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 

0 .57 

0 30 

0 27 


19 



Btioti.1 of Nepal or hbaipii 

3 5 

1 7 

1 8 


■31 «-2 



Bhotia ot Bhutan oi Lboke 

0 14 

0-09 

0 05 


1 2.'. 



Bliotia ot Sikkim 

10 9 


.> 4 


99 Jfi 



Bhotia (others) 

0 1)07 

0 UOl 

0 006 


0 UO 



(b) Pronominalised Himalayan 

28 64 

14 35 

14 29 

24 23 

260 88 

296 67 


Group. 








Limhu 

10 48 

5 06 

5 42 


05 5 

88 1 


Yakha 

0 016 

0 014 

0 002 

0 Ul)» 

0 15 

0 1 


Khambu 

18 14 

9 27 

S S7 


165 2 

24 S 


£ai or Jimdar 




13 


184 1 


(c) Non-pronominaiised Himalayan 

26 29 

13 51 

12 78 

20 56 

239 43 

252 


Gurung 

0 078 

0 007 

0 071 

0 UOl 

(1 71 

9 (H 


Murmi 

6 9S 

3 56 

3 42 


03 j's 

73 :> 


Sunwar 

0 C8 

fl 35 

0 33 

U 3 

6 IS 

6 1 


Magan 

(i 98 

3 56 

3 42 

3 

25 32 

36 S 


Newari 

2 26 

1-26 

1 00 

1 4 

20 56 

IK 0 


Bong 01 Lepclia 

13 21 

6 66 

6 53 

U 

130 26 

114 


JiL&ini • 

0 (127 

0 016 

0 011 


0 23 



J^njhi 

0 28 

0 13 

0 15 

0-3 

2 89 

S 67 


INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY 

39 70 

20 38 

19 32 

27 4 

361 6 

333 37 


ARYAN SUB-FAMILY 

39 70 

20 38 

19 32 

27-4 

361-6 

333 37 


Indo-Aryan Branch 

39 70 

20 38 

19 32 

27 4 

361 6 

333 37 


(I) Other Sub-Branch 

0 55 

0 46 

0 09 

0 3 

8-04 

3 17 


Eastern Group 

0 65 

0 46 

0 09 

0 3 

5 04 

3 17 


Bengali 

0 018 

0 012 

0 006 

0 014 

0 10 

0 17 


Hindustani 

0 33 

U 45 

0 08 

0-8 

1 88 

3 0 


(ii) inner Sub-Branch 

39-15 

19 92 

19 23 

27 1 

358 61 

330 2 


(a) Central Group 

0-28 

0-22 

0 08 

0 1 

2 67 

1 2 


Bajastbani 

0-2() 

0-21 

0 05 

0 L 

2 4tl 

1 a 


Panjabi 

0-018 

0 014 

0 004 


0-16 



(b) Pabari Group 

38-86 

19 69 

19-17 

27 

3S3-9 

329 


Eastern Paliarla, Ehaskiira or 

38 86 

19 69 

19 17 

37 

353 9 

329 


HaipalL 








Languages Foreign to India 

0-04 

0*02 

0-02 

0 028 

0-3S 

0'34 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution by language and bi-lingualism. 

numbers speaking with it as subsidiary language 

—In (.-iliimii., 17, li"). ‘i.l, 41. 4t», .I? an.l t.5 the Qgurc dop> not alwaj.. agree with the sum of figures following it for specific languages owing to (a) 


Number of persons speaking 


Hindustani as Naipali ai 


1 BENGAL 
i West Bengal 

a LMUIAVAN DIVISfON . 
4 Ihirdw.iii 
:> liuLihiim 
0 liaiikuia 
7 Hidii.ipore 
.S iriioahlj 
tJ JlOlMAh 

I‘i Central Bengal 

11 PHEslHliNCY DIVlblON . 

IJ i4-l’aigjnas 

IJ I'akiitta 

11 Nadia 

I'l MiUTbhidaliud 

Iti Jt'S'sore 

17 Xhulna 

IS North Bengal 

19 EAJbEAHllUVIMON 

20 Eajshahi 

21 Dinujpiir 

22 Jalpaifiun 
Hu Dsiji.i'l.uB 
21 Eangpur 
25 Bugra 

2ti Pahna 
27 M-iIila 

2S CUOCE BBHAJl ^TATB 

2U East Bengal 

20 DACfi DIVISION 

21 Dafea 

22 Myuit usmgh 
33 Faiidpur 

31 Babargan] 

35 CHITTAGONCt DIVISION 
30 Tipppra 
37 Nnakhali 
3S Obittagong 

39 (liittagong Hilt Tracts 

40 THIPURA STATE 

41 SIKKIM 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

. 47,133,888 

519,207 

1,891,337 

202,385 

134,147 

. 7,585,061 

271,191 

437,291 

62,121 

3,775 

7,585,061 

271,191 

437,291 

82,121 

3,775 

1,378,532 

31,010 

02,599 

13,003 

934 

851,740 

70,851 

23,195 

2,725 

11 

994,953 

86,428 

4,692 

806 

11 

2,463,810 

60,011 

91,741 

24,102 

673 

. 964,105 

14,341 

05,361 

10,126 

242 

. 936,921 

7,350 

129,703 

10,759 

1,904 

. 9,107,721 

75,046 

774,629 

56,319 

4,477 

9,107,721 

75,046 

774,629 

58,319 

4,477 

. . 2,397,511 

19,494 

242.134 

6,847 

fa35 

. . 648,451 

23,075 

430,123 

40,712 

8,693 

. . 1,512,826 

1,769 

11,589 

705 

26 

.. 1,260,514 

28,220 

75,826 

6,273 

52 

1,002,036 

1,318 

5,000 

600 

16 

1,017,2SJ 

574 

3,951 

1,182 

35 

9,894,034 

130,628 

555,987 

71,483 

122,995 

9,119,478 

127,986 

543,823 

70,948 

122,874 

1,342,221 

43,324 

33,265 

1,031 

52 

. 1,530,044 

27,887 

67,205 

1,359 

282 

008,058 

5,492 

120,099 

48,943 

28,878 

.. 37,144 

1,810 

23,09.1 

10,599 

92,970 

2,523,077 

3,91,5 

53,362 

1,318 

495 

1,(151,419 

12,504 

25,107 

668 

65 

1,122,921 

6,323 

17,297 

302 

55 

773,(194 

24,641 

201,735 

6,526 

77 

574,556 

2,642 

12,164 

537 

121 

. 20,547,072 

42,342 

123,430 

12,442 

2,900 

13,705,237 

16,425 

9S,410 

6,431 

743 

3,393,844 

1,987 

35,025 

2,343 

607 

5,040,283 

11,111 

4g,lb9 

2,948 

87 

. . 2,350,093 

215 

9,690 

390 

30 

2,920,417 

3,112 

5,506 

741 

19 

r .. 6,876,305 

2,023 

11,216 

4,760 

1,282 

3,103,483 

377 

5,218 

1,404 

6 

1,706,327 

S3 

2S5 

351 

1 

.. 1,704,103 

1,851 

5,668 

2.033 

784 

102,390 

612 

46 

71 

401 

165,530 

22,984 

12,804 

1,252 

875 

18 

2 

536 

253 

38,866 


110 33,251 

110 33,261 

42 20,236 

. . 6,623 


530 165,656 1,022 141,347 

530 165,085 993 141,344 


51 16,738 

200 106,511 

102 11,947 

5,371 
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Part A : Numbers speaking each principal language group together with the 
any other language in the groups shown. 


omission of some subiidi<ar>' languages returned and (b) inclusion under the figures of each subsidiary’ language spoken of those using more than one ] 



Ilf umber of persons speaking as mother tongue 


Bengali who also speak as subsidiary language 

Hindustani who also speak as subsidiary language. 

1 

s 

s 

anguages 

Assam-Burmese 
branch with Miu as 

Xo language 

1 

> 

1 

•d 

a 

n 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Dravidian languages. 

Tibeto- 

Burman 

languages 

Ko language. 

1 

< 

s 

s 

S 

1 

k 

2 

1 

7 

1 

i 

s 

J 

s 

Tilteto- 

Biirman 

languages. 

Hothci tongue 

§0 

1 

•B 

i 

6 

1 

1 

t 

M 



p 

f 

1 

U 

14 

13 

If) 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2b 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


388,492 

1,128 46 . 945,176 

189,712 

105,322 

414 

1,786 

77 

1 

346 1 , 704,473 

186,864 

177,994 

2,708 

261 

1,314 

338 

1 

1 

58 

1 

7 , 505,665 

79,396 

46,094 


1,427 

9 



393,734 

43,557 

42,232 

5 

12 

338 


1 

*1 

S8 

1 

7.505,665 

79,396 

46,094 


1,427 

9 



393,734 

43,557 

42,232 

5 

12 

338 


1 

3 

8 


1,362,336 

11,170 

11,004 


32 




84,888 

7,711 

7,542 


10 




4 

4 


849,213 

2,527 

2,459 


58 




11,472 

11,723 

11,708 


2 

2 



5 



994,107 

730 

742 


9 




2,879 

1,813 

1,813 






G 

8 


2,416,463 

47,345 

14,983 


1,206 

9 



79,036 

12,705 

11,857 



329 



7 

37 


934,521 

9,584 

9,310 


6 




91,881 

3,480 

3,403 



2 



8 

1 

1 

928,913 

8,008 

7,591 


lie 




123,578 

6,125 

5,909 

5 


5 


1 

9 

297 


9 , 063,905 

43,816 

37,171 


107 

68 



722,375 

52,254 

49,300 

3 

3 

21 



10 

297 


9,063,905 

43,816 

37,171 


107 

68 



722,376 

52,254 

49,300 

3 

3 

21 



11 

57 


2,391,439 

6,072 

4,432 


39 

3 



236,768 

5,366 

i,2.77 


3 




12 

144 


020,444 

28,007 

24,161 



6 



416,361 

19,762 

16,970 

3 


21 



13 

92 


1,511,316 

810 

604 


31 

59 



10,684 

755 

753 






14 



1,262,042 

6,872 

6,237 






50,343 

25,483 

23,436 






15 

3 


1,601,813 

823 

670 


37 




4,571 

435 

412 






10 

1 


1,616,061 

1,232 

1,177 






3,468 

453 

452 






17 

11,923 

8 

9 , 876,936 

17,098 

12,218 

413 

252 


1 

8 

479,098 

76,889 

72,577 

2,655 

246 

955 

338 


18 

10,748 

8 

9,302,855 

16,623 

11,934 

413 

252 


1 

8 

467,774 

76,049 

71,773 

2,654 

246 

926 

338 


19 

1 


1,341,007 

1,214 

753 






11,630 

21,635 

21,623 






20 



1,527,613 

3,031 

893 


18 




56,756 

10,509 

10,456 


33 




21 

10,091 

8 

633,907 

2,751 

2,580 

30 

4 


1 

8 

116,199 

4,500 

2,633 

310 

170 

910 

337 


22 

607 


36,110 

1,328 

915 

383 

76 




22,240 

2,853 

480 

2,335 

26 

15 

1 


23 

49 


2,522,100 

917 

771 






50,260 

3,102 

3,092 



1 



24 



1,050,472 

947 

374 






16,203 

8,902 

8,901 






25 



1,422,799 

122 

115 






12,587 

4,710 

4,709 






26 



766,781 

6,313 

6,028 


154 




181,897 

19,838 

19,S27 


17 




27 

1,175 


574,081 

475 

284 






11,324 

840 

804 

1 


28 



28 

376,214 

1,119 20 , 498,670 

48,402 

9,839 

1 




338 

109,266 

14,164 

13,885 

45 





29 

62,467 

171 

13,686,790 

18,447 

5,814 

1 





87,589 

11,821 

11,614 

45 





30 

GOO 

17 

3,390,807 

3,037 

2,177 






32,992 

2,083 

1,947 

45 





31 

39,671 

70 

6,037,029 

2,654 

2,683 






40,934 

8,253 

8,250 






32 

67 


2,349,936 

757 

397 

1 





9,510 

180 

180 






33 

12,129 

84 

2,908,418 

11,999 

657 






4,163 

1,353 

1,231 






34 

132,916 

946 

6,647,330 

28,976 

3,104 





338 

10,401 

815 

746 






35 

583 


3,086,088 

17,400 

1,361 






4,886 

332 

819 






86 

13 


1,702,919 

3,408 

328 






205 

SO 

37 






37 

23,619 

684 

1,760,380 

7,719 

1,360 





178 

5,269 

399 

365 






38 

108,701 

264 

101,942 

448 

65 





160 

41 

4 

4 






39 

190,831 


164,560 

980 

921 






11,276 

1,526 

1,528 






4U 



9 

9 

6 

3 





252 

284 

2 

282 





41 
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CHAPTER — LANGtfAGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II —Distribution by language and bi-linguali$m. 

numbers speaking with it as subsidiary language 


Number of persons speakiug as motliei tongue 


j 1 Xaipali who 

lUd ‘■iii.i 

ic a.. sulivKliarv language 


Auitro-Asidtic languages who also speak as subsidiary language. | 





Tibeto- 



Tibeto- 





Botman 



Burman 






on- 



Ian 






guage^ 



gudges. 











N iTiMrit itiiii Hiiiiiiiuairwt**'- 

(Usj'iprH distriPt aiiil 










-tat. 










j 




1 i 1 

1 

1 



I 1 

1 

s 


1 


_ 

% 1 1 

g 

b tL 

tr 2 1 


! 1 

s 

£ ! 5 

1 



< 1 ^ 

s 

'S S 

& 3 


1 ^ 

1 

1 ' ^ 

1 

§ 

1 

= = <S 

1 2 1 

sg 

IS 

c a a 

0 1 

£ 

e 

111 


li =1 





< 

!?? •< « 

1l\ i1 ±0 

M 

n 

11 la i« 

It" 


1 BENGAL 121,471 12,676 1,017 11,181 10 2 587 . 603,319 292,756 273,551 17,386 1,740 66 9 


J 

West Bengal 

2,812 

S63 

35 

930 




277,585 

221,413 

220,938 

349 


1 

3 

Bl'BDlVAN D1VI^I0N . 

2,812 

963 

35 

930 




277,585 

221,413 

220,938 

349 


1 

4 

Burdw an 

1121 

313 

U 

300 




715,484 

23,586 

23,326 

275 



5 

Bublmiu 

4 

7 

2 

5 




12,592 

58,882 

58,868 

16 



0 

Uaukuia 

11 







20,940 

84,508 

84,503 




T 

Miiliiaj'iiie 

4li2 

211 

1 

210 




134,188 

44,127 

43,963 

21 


1 

b 

Iloojhlj 

13U 

113 

0 

106 




20,424 

10,123 

10,122 

1 



0 

lIn\>Tali 

Ij.lSA 

320 

12 

300 




1,U03 

187 

151 

30 



10 

Ceniral Bengal 

3,383 

1,094 

148 

1,033 




38,049 

10,631 

10,2SB 

338 



11 

PllErtUrATY DIVISION 

3,383 

1,094 

148 

1,033 




38,049 

10,631 

10,263 

338 



12 

24-PdrK ina^ 

.'.ol 

104 


104 




12,773 

7,532 

7,292 

210 



11) 

L'alUiti i 

2.724 

ObO 

142 

•314 




1,082 

100 

68 

97 



14 

Ndilia 

19 

7 

i 

•3 




1,010 

OS 

68 




li 

Mur'kiiialiail 

3<» 

13 

1 

12 




19,718 

2,872 

2,371 

J 



10 

3r!«ore 

15 

1 

1 





380 

409 

469 




17 

Eluilna 

3o 







3,086 






IS 

North Bengal 

113,401 

9,594 

427 

8,603 

10 

2 

587 

284,325 

59,488 

41,136 

16,685 

1,740 

65 

19 

BUnHAHIDIMMoN 

113,295 

9,579 

414 

8,600 

10 

2 

587 

283,795 

59,481 

41,131 

16,683 

1,740 

65 

ji 

1! .Jdidiu 

J1 

21 

21 

1 




20,642 

15,799 

13,733 

00 



21 

Dm.’ null 

2 'lb 

20 

1 

25 




122,027 

10,803 

10,118 

744 



22 

.T.il!iuiguii 

22,001 

b.SU 

104 

O.OM 

10 

2 

579 . 

50,570 

13,893 

870 

12.920 

74 

05 

22 

lidTjt(.bi.a 

‘.)0.40« 

2,504 

204 

2,36S 



8 .. 

8,432 

4,520 

3G4 

2,590 

l.imO 


24 

Uajitii-iu 

4b.'i 

30 

9 

19 




8,049 

445 

440 

5 



2.-. 

D'jgra 

30 

35 

5 

30 




4,182 

2,030 

2,030 




2., 


2b 

29 

7 

22 




440 

702 

755 

7 



27 

Maldi 

47 

30 

•3 

27 




09,453 

4,503 

4, ‘209 

351 



23 

C OULH r.KHAK STA I'D . 

106 

15 

13 

3 




630 

7 

5 

2 



20 

East Bengal 

1,875 

1,025 

407 

615 




3,360 

1,224 

1,209 

14 



.jO 

DAt'Cl DIVISION 

6S9 

64 

4 

48 




752 

1 

1 




-I 

Daicd 

575 

32 


32 




82 






U2 

Mjiiien=ingh 

B5 

SI 

2 











33 

Fandpur 

29 

1 

1 





070 






31 

Bakargaii] 


19 

1 

U 





1 

1 




!w 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

746 

536 

124 

412 




1,425 

209 

199 

11 



3u 

Tippira 

4 

J 

1 

1 










3T 

Noakliali 


1 

1 











SS 

Chittagong 

257 

527 

no 

411 




310 

182 

173 

10 



3U 

Chittagong HiUTraiti .. 

465 

6 

G 





1,115 

27 

26 

1 



40 

TRIPLPwV STATE 

440 

435 

279 

157 




1,183 

1,014 

1,009 

3 



41 

SfKKIM 

38,651 

215 


210 



3 .. 








■Exoiuding those speaking as subsidiary lauguago some other language of the same gioup than their motlier tongue 
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Part A : Numbers speaking each principal language group together with the 
any other language in the groups shown. 


Diii-\ idian lanRiiages who also speak .as suhsidiarv 
language 








Tibeto- 

Burman 

Ian- 








1 













guagea 














I 






1 








£ 







1 

r 5 


§0 




1 

1 

I 


hi 




|i 

1 

g 

1 

1 

Ij 

M 


k 



i 

, I - 

1 g 

1 

s 

a 

CO 

1 

>> 

a 

-1 

Bengali 

Hindustani 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■5 

c 

t 

1 

3 

a 

s 

c 

Any langua 

1 

a 

Hindustani 


1 

<< 

1 

SA 

t 

5 

1 

.3 

1 

i 

i 

S 

1 1 
il >5 

- e 

: 5 {£ 
: 1 1 

illl 


4b 

49 

■d 

.51 

52 

33 :,i 

5.5 36 

57 

38 

50 

(jO hi 

02 0.3 64 

65 

66 

07 

68 

69 

TO 71 


174,306 54,226 19,818 33,359 

953 

7 

.. 16,002 

127,800 

108 

1,238 

116,506 

. 361,045 27,447 26,185 

1,291 

12 



1 

21,428 

5,774 

1,203 

4,502 

2 

1 

51 





56 

2 

1 

1 




2 

21,428 

5,774 

1,203 

4,502 

2 

1 

51 





56 

2 

1 

1 




3 

441 

432 

101 

2H 


1 

28 





8 







4 

11(1 

14 










! 

1 


1 




■| 

8,414 

4,370 

44.') 

4,(I7(> 



1 












7 

(1,829 

599 

242 

lib 



14 





37 







S 

ttl.4 

3V 

101 

2.)1 

2 


1 






1 

1 





•J 

25,898 

7,353 

5,982 

1,083 



116 

63 


48 


262 

35 

8 

14 




10 

25,898 

7,353 

5,982 

1,033 



116 

63 


48 


.... 262 

36 

8 

14 




11 

i:>,02g 

5,207 

4,042 

470 



47 

45 


45 


55 

2 

2 





12 

D,791 

832 

29 

')h7 



(t'l 

18 


5 


118 

20 

1 

n 




13 

1,034 

781 

76.'. 

14 








85 

7 

3 





14 

2,219 

303 

297 

(. 



4 












15 

520 

220 

228 









3 







16 

37(5 

1 

] 









1 







17 

125,258 40,398 12,003 27,732 

931 

6 

. 13,614 

127,733 

108 

1,189 

116,502 .. 

9,568 

2,355 

2,173 

303 

12 



IS 

124,825 

40,260 

11,902 

27,695 

851 

6 . 

13,611 

127,733 

108 

1,189 

116,502 

9,497 

1,251 

1,089 

303 

12 



19 

10,110 

3,398 

5 54^ 

49 








1 







20 

13,3% 

1,342 

1,264 

77 



1 












21 

8(),(j27 

23 884 

771 

23,142 

211 


5,059 

2,347 

1 

292 

1,254 

. . . 9,023 

1,063 

913 

240 




22 

8,503 

3,444 

400 

2 291 

72(1 


8, .538 

125,33b 

107 

897 

n.'i,248 

452 

133 

123 

.'.7 

12 



23 

5,323 

40 

4(1 




11 





It. 

33 

33 





21 

1,010 

771 

726 

r> 















25 

313 

2.064 

2,t)j3 

9 















26 

3,511 

311 

423 

82 


0 













27 

433 

133 

101 

37 



3 





. . 71 

1,104 

1 104 





2d 

1,722 

701 

650 

42 



2,221 

4 


1 

4 . 

351,159 25,055 24,003 

973 




29 

120 



1 



119 





47,793 

4,874 

4,397 

277 




30 

81 






119 





. 397 

5 


3 




31 

31 











.16,573 

3,093 

2,819 

274 




32 

4 











(i4 

3 

3 





3S 

4 

1 


1 








10,334 

1,573 

1,573 





34 

301 

83 

59 

15 



1 

4 


1 

4 . 

130,783 

2,133 

1.46S 

623 




33 

11 

2 

2 





■i 



2 

371 

12 

11 

1 




3« 

1 











U 

•2 

•2 





37 

289 

81 

57 

15 








22,038 

1301 

897 

b2IJ 




38 







1 

2 


1 

2 . 

108,143 

358 

533 

2 




39 

301 

617 

591 

26 



2,101 





172,583 

18,248 

18,141 

73 




10 







. 24,591 

45,476 


3 

37,481 . 








41 


*T)yi lading tlioae speaking as subsidiary language some other language of the same group than their mother tongue. 
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CHAPTEE X— LANGUAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution by language and bi-lingualism. 


[Note —In (’olumns IT, 25, 33, 41, 4a, 57 and 65 thp flguri- dow not .ilwajs agree with the sum of figures loUowing it for Hpeoifio languages owing to 



1 2 4 1 5 6 T X 0 K) 11 12 13 


1 

BENGAL 

9,226 

102 

370 

40 

27 

26 

175 


45 

28 


2 

West Bengal 

8.772 

313 

506 

72 

4 


577 

2 

31 

1 


.5 

EURDWAX DKISIOX 

8,772 

313 

606 

72 

4 


577 

2 

31 

1 


4 

Burdwan 

8,717 

201 

•5S8 

hi, 

6 


635 


l> 



5 

Blrbhum 

S,CS9 

748 

245 

20 



754 

1 

1 



6 

Bankum 

8,950 

778 

42 

7 



1,003 





7 

Midnapore 

8,802 

217 

328 

^6 

2 


637 

4 

46 

4 



Hooyli'j’ 

8,653 

129 

83C 

91 

2 


328 


63 



9 

Hourah 

8,527 

o7 

1,180 

9a 

IT 


11 

1 

.’>4 



il) 

Central Bengal 

9,010 

74 

766 

58 

5 


48 


33 

.. 


11 

PIIESIDEXCY BIVISIOX . 

8,010 

74 

766 

56 

5 


48 


33 



12 

24-Pargaiins 

8,835 

72 

89i 

25 

2 


75 


75 



18 

Calcutta 

3,419 

19S 

3,644 

:uo 

11 


11 


a'»5 

1 1 


a 

Nadu 

9,SSti 

11 

7« 

5 



7 


IS 



15 

Murshidaiad 

9,202 

20U 

.551 

46 



Ibl 


IS 



10 

s^orc 

9,949 

8 

.111 

4 



5 


5 



17 

Khulna 

9,940 

4 

24 

7 



19 


2 



IS 

North Bengal 

8,788 

116 

494 

64 

109 

118 

305 


147 

1 125 

1 

19 

IlAJSHAHimV]>IOX . 

8,736 

120 

510 

66 

115 

126 

322 


155 

1 132 

1 

20 

Ritl'liahi 

9.393 

303 

2J3 

7 



255 


nil 



21 

Dmaipur 

^719 

159 


<1 

d 


791 


95 



■21 

Jalpiigun 

u,193 


122 > 

49.' 

201 

24 

(.55 

2 

l,fa&3 

10 75 

10 

2J 

Dirj.t’ling 

1,171 

57 

7'=5 

.(31 

2 90s 

4.090 

in.5 

.1 

371 

4,191 

1 

24 

It.iuupur 

9,724 

1.5 

200 

5 

2 


;i,j 


21 



25 

Bogia 

9C7S 

110 

231 

fa 

1 


b3 


IT 



26 

Pabna 

9,842 

58 

120 

2 



8 


21 



27 

Malda 

7,336 

234 

1,914 

62 

1 


703 

2 

38 



2^ 

COOCH BEHAll STATE . . 

9,724 

45 

200 

9 

2 


9 


10 



29 

East Bengal 

9,750 

20 

59 

6 

1 


2 


1 

1 


30 

DACCA DIMSIOX 

9,885 

12 

71 

5 

1 


1 





dl 

Dacca 

9,887 

fi 

102 

7 

2 







32 

^Ijincusingh 

9,825 

22 

96 

6 








33 

Faiidpur 

9,951 

1 

41 




,3 





34 

Bakarganj 

9,937 

11 

19 

3 








35 

CH1TT4GONGDIMSION . 

9,780 

4 

ie 

7 

2 


2 


1 



36 

Tippcra 

9,980 

1 

17 

5 








37 

Xoakhali 

9,998 


1 

2 








38 

Chittagong 

9,S17 

10 

32 

10 

4 


3 


2 



39 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

1,808 

29 

2 

3 

23 


54 





40 

TRIPURA STATE 

4,328 

601 

336 

33 

23 


57 


50 

66 


41 

SIKKIM 

2 


49 

23 

3,539 

4,182 




6,381 

23 
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Part B : Proportions to the total population borne by each of the figures in part A. 

(a) omiSBioa of some subsidiary languages iLtumed and (6) mdusion under the figures of each subsidiary language spoken of those using more than one ] 


27umber per 10,000 of those speaking as mother tongue. 


Bengali v,ho also speak as subsidiary language 


Hindustani who also speak as subsidiary langaago 


I Tiheto- I 
' Burman , 
I languages | 



15 

Id 

17 

IS 

76 


9,960 

40 

22 



9,895 

105 

61 



9,895 

105 

61 



0,011) 

81 

sn 



9,970 

.ill 

‘29 



9.992 

H 

7 



9,803 

192 

111 



0,9U1 

*19 

97 



9,914 

fiO 

i>l 



9,952 

48 

41 



9,9S2 

48 

41 



9.973 

23 

In 

1 


9,50$ 

432 

372 

1 


9,995 

3 

4 



9,940 

34 

49 



9,995 

5 

3 



9,992 

8 

7 

11 


9,983 

17 

12 

10 


9,982 

18 

13 



9,991 

9 

6 



9,980 

20 

3 

103 


9,957 

43 

40 

19 


9,643 

355 

244 



9,996 

4 

3 



9,991 

9 

4 



9,999 

1 

1 



9,918 

82 

78 

20 


9,992 

8 

5 

178 

1 

9,976 

24 

5 

38 


9,987 

13 

4 

2 


9,991 

9 

6 

77 


9,995 

5 

5 



9,997 

3 

2 

41 


9,969 

41 

2 

195 


g,9S7 

43 

5 

2 


9,944 

56 

4 



9,980 

20 

2 

ISl 

4 

9,956 

44 

S 

6,106 

12 

9,956 

44 

6 

4.099 


9,941 

69 

66 



5,000 

5,000 

3,333 


24 


2(> 

27 

2-t 

’9 

'111 

i 

9.012 

988 

941 

14 

1 

7 

2 

. 1 

9,004 

996 

966 



8 


2 

9,004 

998 

965 



8 


3 

0167 

'•«] 

M3 


1 



» 

1 04n 

3 034 

3, 14" 


1 

1 


*' 

fi.l U 

! -on 

i -on 





fi 

n015 

l.‘j>3 

1 292 



!'t 


7 


UI3 

337 





S 

!) -iJ* 

472 

430 





9 

9,325 

675 

636 





10 

9,325 

875 

036 





11 

9,7re 

222 

21e 





12 

9 347 

438 

bid 





. 13 

'»,34f< 

052 

650 





.. 14 

(1.639 

3,361 

3,355 





15 

4,131 

809 

is23 





.. Id 

5,S5« 

1147 

1,144 





17 

8,617 

1,383 

1,305 

48 

4 

17 

6 

. 18 

8,602 

1,398 

1,320 

49 

5 

17 

6 

. 19 

4,490 

fi,304 

0,501 





2n 

8.437 

1,563 

1,554 


5 



2l 

9,627 

373 

222 

26 

14 

7,> 

28 

23 

8,863 

1,137 

191 

OSl 

10 

ri 


.. 2s 

9 419 

561 

5SO 





.. 24 

6,454 

3,546 

3,346 





.. 25 

7,277 

2,723 

2,723 





.. 2t, 

9,017 

983 

9^3 


1 



.. 27 

9,310 

690 

661 

1 


24 


.. 2S 

8,853 

1,147 

1,125 

4 




.. 29 

8,810 

1,190 

1,188 

5 




.. 30 

9,420 

380 

556 

13 




.. 31 

8,322 

1,678 

1,678 





.. 32 

9,814 

186 

1S6 





.. 33 

7,543 

2,457 

2,2S6 





. 34 

9,273 

727 

664 





. 35 

9,364 

636 

611 





.. 36 

7,193 

2,807 

2,000 





.. 37 

9,296 

704 

644 





.. 38 

9,111 

889 

889 





.. 39 

8.807 

1,193 

1,192 





.. 40 

4,702 

S.298 

37 

6,261 




.. 41 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution by iangnage and bi-iinguaiism. 



1 

BENGAL 

9,055 

945 

76 

833 

1 

44 

. 6,733 

3,267 

3,052 

194 

19 

1 


2 

West Bengal 

7,449 

2,551 

93 

2,463 



5,562 

4,438 

4,428 

7 




3 

buhdwan division 

7,449 

2,551 

93 

2,463 



5,562 

4,438 

4,428 

7 




4 

Buidvtan 

0,049 

3,351 

150 

3,212 



7,642 

2,358 

2,332 

27 




C 

Birbhum 

3,037 

0,363 

1,818 

1,545 



. 1,762 

8,238 

8,236 

2 




G 

Bnnkura 

10,000 






2.41« 

7,582 

7,582 





7 

Midnapoie 

6,865 

3,135 

15 

3,120 



7,525 

2,475 

2,465 

1 




8 

ffooghly 

5,372 

1,628 

248 

4,380 



. . 7,230 

2,770 

2,770 





9 

Homah 

^S,319 

1,681 

63 

1,623 



. 8,429 

1,571 

1,269 

302 




10 

Central Bengal 

7,557 

2,443 

331 

2,307 



7,816 

2,184 

2,109 

69 




11 

PBESIDENCYDmSION 

7,S57 

2,443 

331 

2,307 



7.816 

2,184 

2,109 

69 




12 

S4>Fargaiiab 

H,412 

1,588 


1,588 



6,200 

3,710 

3,592 

116 




13 

Calcutta 

7,370 

2,024 

384 

2,475 



8,506 

1,404 

535 

703 




14 

Nadia 

7,303 

2,092 

1,538 

1,154 



. . 9,369 

031 

631 





l.S 

Murshidahad 

7,500 

2 500 

192 

2,308 



. 8,927 

1,073 

1,073 





10 

Jessoro 

9,375 

025 

025 




4,476 

6,524 

5,524 





17 

Xhulua 

10,000 






10,000 







IS 

North Bengal 

9,220 

780 

35 

700 


48 

. 8,270 

1,730 

1,197 

485 

51 

2 


19 

EAJSHAHIDIVI&ION 

9,220 

780 

34 

700 

1 

48 

8,267 

1,733 

1,199 

486 

51 

2 


20 

Eajshahi 

5,902 

1,038 

1,038 

192 



. 5,065 

4 335 

4,317 

lb 




21 

Dinajpui 

9,078 

922 

•35 

887 



8,780 

1,214 

1,160 

54 



.. 

22 

JalpaigUTi 

7,030 

2,370 

57 

2,108 

3 

1 200 

7,815 

2,135 

13u 

2,001 

11 

11) 


22 

Darjeeling 

9,724 

27o 

32 

257 


1 

(null 

3,489 

231 

•2,000 

1,286 



24 

Bangpui 

9,394 

000 

162 

384 



9,470 

524 

518 

I) 




25 

Bogra 

4,014 


769 

4.617 



.. 6,134 

3,806 

3,800 





2G 

Fabna 

4,727 

3,273 

1,273 

4,000 



3,661 

0,339 

6,281 

58 




27 

Malda 

U,104 

3,890 

3S9 

3,507 



.. 9,883 

017 

568 

47 




28 

COOCH BEILVK STATE 

8,7S0 

1,240 

1,074 

248 



9,870 

130 

93 

37 




29 

East Bengal 

6,466 

3,534 

1,403 

2,121 



7,330 

2,670 

2,638 

30 




20 

DACCA DIVISION 

9,273 

727 

54 

619 



9,987 

13 






31 

Dacca 

9,407 

533 


333 



10,000 







32 

Mymen'^nigii 

9,77U 

230 

230 











33 

Fatidpur 

9,667 

333 

333 




. 10,000 







34 

Baharganj 


10,000 

526 

7,368 




10,000 

10,000 





35 

CHITTAOONUDIMSIUN 

5,819 

4,181 

967 

3,214 



8,722 

1,278 

1,218 

67 




30 

Tippcia 

0,007 

3,333 

1,066 

1,667 










37 

Noakhali 


10,000 

10,000 











38 

Chittagong 

3,278 

0,722 

1,480 

5,242 



6,301 

3,699 

3,516 

203 




39 

Chittagong Hill Tracts . . 

9,878 

122 

122 




. 9,764 

236 

228 

8 




40 

TEHUKA STATE 

5,029 

4,971 

3,185 

1,794 



5,385 

4,616 

4,593 

14 




41 

SIKKIM 

. 9,945 

55 


54 


1 









♦Eichidine those srealcmg as whMdiary langiiage wme other Unguage.of tho same group than their mother tongue. 
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Part B : Proportions to the total population borne by each of the figures in part A. 


Dravidian languages who .dso spe.ik suh^iidiaiy 
langu.TgL 

language | 

a 

"3 

u 

1 

5 

1 

3 

CD 

jS 

Eo 

a 

< 

Tibeto- 

Burman 

lan- 

guages 

1? 

P 

ri 

1 

u 

J1 

48 

49 

50 

ii 

52 

S3 

34 

55 

7,627 

2,373 

867 

1,463 

42 




7,878 

2,122 

443 

1,655 

1 




7,878 

2,122 

443 

1,655 

1 




5,052 

4,948 

t,50‘i 

326 


11 



8,727 

1,273 

('lull 

ir>i 





S,333 

1,607 

1,607 

238 





6,480 

3,520 

343 

•3 14(1 





9,44b 

552 

333 

219 





9,410 

600 

109 

302 

3 




7,789 

1 2,211 

1,793 

32 S 





7,785 

1 2,211 

1,793 

328 





7,421 

■ 2,573 

2,294 

2jr. 






TibL‘to-IIim.ila\au languages nlin ai-o -peak a 
snlisidian languagt 


A-vni-Jiuiiiii 'i aiiflMnneho j'l'T 

-II. iKa-) -111 -i.lian Uiigii.i? . 






, 


t 









i 








1 

& 








3 




* 




7 

q 

7 








3 

s 



1 


= 



s 

s = 

i i ' 

= ; 




.= 

i 

4 1 

'V^ \ 

1 i 1 

^ 1 

1 

u 



4 



^ i 

1 ' 



1^1 

I k 


1 I : 1 1 


Ir s 5 


8,74+ 1,250 

7,144 2,83G 

8,799 1,201 

0,979 3,021 
9,073 27 

7,561 2,439 


44 

2,707 

1,178 


724 1,674 57 


10,000 

10,000 

8,000 2,000 

7,833 2,167 

8,462 1,338 

10,000 


1,540 

1,538 


2,000 

392 


37 

1,113 8,867 8 
10,080 
10,000 

10,000 

10,0(10 

10,000 
10,000 
10 ooo 

6,481 3,519 . 

6,481 3,519 

5,100 4, SO I 

7.S31 2,169 


86 8,102 


2,881 

2,681 

4.S01 

.5C,1 


7,661 

2,439 

720 

1,C77 

58 

963 

G,43U 

3,501 

2,532 

31 



9,198 

802 

705 

il) 


10,000 

7,070 

2,430 

72 

2.J0O 

22 

0,831 

7,118 

2,882 

JUJ 

1,917 

1)03 . 

637 

9,914 

80 

bO 



. 10,000 

3,74D 

1,257 

4,009 

248 



1,051 

8,949 

8,919 

30 


. 10,000 

8,730 

1,270 

1,051 

201 

. 15 


7,584 

2,416 

1,768 

648 


10,000 

7,106 

2,894 

2,683 

173 


. 9,982 

9,917 

83 


83 


10.000 

10,000 





10,000 


983 9,037 S 

9,037 8 


84 8,242 

84 8,242 


1 ,194 l,09J 


2,000 8,000 
. 10,000 


8,000 

10,000 


7,811 

2,189 

1,540 

405 

3,333 

0,567 . 

3,333 C,C67 

6,783 

3,217 

3,081 

136 .. . 

. . . 10,000 

.... 3,510 

6,490 . 

. 5,349 


«il 

9,294 
9,655 
9, css 

Oi.ni.i 


703 

345 


673 

172 

172 


33 

172 


8,822 

1,173 

269 

471 . . 

. Ill 

8,322 

1,178 

269 

471 . 

, . 11 

9 049 

151 

ni 


. . 12 

^105 

i.SC'i 

O'l 

'172 

.. . 13 

9 2J0 

701 

5 1 1 


14 





15 

10,l)‘i*.l 




. 10 

111 oOO 




17 

8,025 

1,975 

1,823 

254 10 .. 

18 

8,833 

1,164 

995 

262 11 . 

. 19 

III iiU’i 




21) 





. . 21 

0,947 

L.U.').. 

'Ju5 

444 

■22 

7,440 

2,554 

2.020 

039 198 

. Zi 

3,*2u5 

0.735 

0,735 


.... 24 





. .. 25 





. 20 





. 27 

004 

0,396 

9,396 


2^, 

9,334 

666 

638 

26 . . 

. JU 

9,109 

891 

838 

S3 

.. . 3(J 

9,950 

50 


5U 

. 31 

9,220 

7*0 

711 

69 

32 

9.502 


448 


. 33 

S,T02 

l,29i 

1.29S 


34 

9,840 

160 

110 

47 

.. 33 

9,794 

200 

l&O 

17 

.. . SO 

8.4b2 

1,533 

1,53& 


. . 37 

9,339 

Ciil 

3S0 

2G2 .. . 

. . . . 3b 

9,940 

51 

51 


. . . 

9,044 

966 

951 

4 . .. 

... 40 


■>Exclii(ling those speaking as suhsldiary language some 


other language of the same group than their mothtr tongue. 
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CHAPTEK X LAN-GUAGE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Comparison of tribal and language tables. 


1 '.rii iJgth nt tillir 

Xame ot tribt .luil ' I 

tribal Uiigu.iK*' 

Xiiniber .able to speak the 
trib.al language ivliether 
a- mother tungue oi 
subsiili.irv lauguage 

1 Kuuibor speaking the tilbal language 

as inothei tongue n itliout 
subsicUary language 

as mother tongue ivith 
some subsidiaiy language 

as subbidiary language to 
some other mother tongue. 

1 Jiiirli 1 1 I'l- 1 

1 sc-v- 1 I 

Both I 1 Fe- 

Poxts 1 [ malts 

Botii 1 -vr.lr^ 1 
sexrs 1 I moleh 

Both 1 1 Fo- 

aexpB. 1 1 males 

s®xes 1 1 mSe's. 


Bhotia (all tribi'a) 
Ji/mtia of BkHtitii — 
Brukpa 

Bhotm of Xt’pal - 
Bliarpa 
Bkotiu. of 
X>en3}u»apa 
Bnuha of Tihil — 
Tibetan a ml nii- 
speeified 
Bliumij 
Goni 
Gurung 


Ximbu 
Mao gar 

^ecn (BuJi) or Kac harij 

jlunda 

Slurmi 

ITewar 

Oiaon (Kuiukli) 

Santah 

Simwar 


Bhotia (aU tribes) 
Sliolia of Bhutan — 
Brukpa, 

Bhotia of yepal— 
Sharpa. 

Bhotia of Sikkim — 
Benoionsva 
Bhotia of Tibet — 
Tibetan and ini- 
epeeifted 
Gurung 
Khamliii 

Leprha (Itoiiui 

Xambu 

Mangar 

Munni 

Sewar 

Suuwar 


86,161 

38,228 10,805 

13,166 0,081 

43,745 20,0.10 

16,180 S 
81,209 41 704 

49,265 25,200 

16,592 8,811.8 

12,720 o 413 
17,843 (1,58(1 

94,042 12,254 

12,935 7.03!) 

108,686 50 72.5 

35,224 1 7..848 l , , 

12,640 7,104 5 .’ 

228,161 122,094 10(i,( 

796,656 4U1,GU(I Jtl.5.1 


n 788 
.5 890 
.51,961 


4,4S 


2 153 


203,069 105,211 
15,192 7,729 

r ,1 

. Mi 1 Hb 


4,194 

7,017 

3,811 


.5.102 

2.()i0 

1,941 


i,J2A 3,0,i» 3,132 1,934 1,17S 


9,758 4,810 

38.193 20,117 

2,753 1.J.J3 

30,866 10 182 

148 7 

8,245 t,2b(i 
20,490 10, .52 1 

3,778 1,809 

11,948 .->,908 

15,016 7.S39 

12,401 .->.570 

8,802 4 730 

79.193 10.078 

36,185 18C13 

7,201 3.928 

186,883 101,390 
766,653 386,411 
2,716 


4,948 
18.056 
1 420 
20,084 
141 
.1.979 
9.906 
1,009 


0,831 

4,00(1 

.19,11.5 

17,532 


83,493 
380,142 

1,419 

,725 100,212 91.193 


3,P)t 


J 'tOi 
10 09,1 


18,142 

27 

13,272 

10,490 

2,790 

6,982 

2,253 

679 


1,51S 

3..5G4 

1.202 


7,255 

10,128 

3,539 


4,182 

640 

139,885 


518,779 237,103 1 
84 37 

177,511 88,588 


SIKKIM. 

7,072 


ISOS 
.1, 13“ 


10,394 5,510 

1,221 C44 

5.033 2,574 

101 06 

4.034 2,226 

5,403 2,723 

4,358 2,787 

1,885 1,018 

37,630 18,328 


2,852 1,200 

14,214 11,644 


5,43,1 

477 

12,348 

13,771 

2,990 

20,911 

117,741 


3,338 3.734 


3,101 

0,4‘IS 


1,007 

2,907 


1,187 

2,451 


4,129 2,117 3,012 14,013 7,165 6,858 

10 8 2 17 8 9 

7.649 3,742 3,007 5,657 2,010 2,688 

3,046 1,508 1,538 7,441 3,050 3,885 

723 339 887 2,057 1,182 875 

1,112 418 694 5,870 3,140 2,724 

361 24.5 111! 1,887 1,017 880 

129 78 .51 550 270 280 


140 48 


03 IS 

77 30 


CHAPTER XI 
Religion 

386. Intfoduct ion. — Detailed statistics by religion are given in iiu])eria] 
table XVI for divisions, districts and states and in imxjerial table Y for tov-ns. 
Summary figures of the principal religions are given also in imi^erial table 
XX for divisions, districts, cities and states, and in pi-ovineial tal>le TI so 
far as the necessity for economy has permitted their compilation fur xiollcc- 
stations. Religion also forms a basis of classification for the taldes .•shoving 
age and marital condition (imperial table YIT) and literacy (inix»erial 
table XIII). Subsidiary tables obtained from the census figures of this and 
previous enumerations and printed at the end of this chapter shov' — 

I — distribution by religion of 10,000 of the total population by natural 
divisions, 1881 to 1931, with percentage of variation ; 

II — distribution by religion of 10,000 of the total x:)opulation by naturiil 
divisions, districts and states, 1881-1931 ; 

Til — ^number of Christians by divisions, districts and states. 18S1-1931, 
with percentage of variation ; and 

TV — distribution by religion of 10,000 of the total urban and rurcil 

• population of natural divisions. 

387. Source of the statistics. — ^The statistics of religion are obtained 
from column 4 of the census schedule and the instructions to enumerators for 
filling up this column were as follows : — 

“ Enter here the rehgion -which each person professes, as Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Jain 
Christian, Buddhist, Parsi and the sect whore necessary. In the case of Christians, the sect 
must always be entered In the case of aboriginal tribes who are not Hindus, Muslims, Chris- 
tians, etc., the name of the tribe should be entered in this column ” 

These instructions were further elaborated in the directions issued to the 
supervisors which were as follows : — 

“ The answer which each person gives about bis religion must be accepted and entered 
in column 4, but care should be taken not to enter Jains, 8ikhs, Brahmos and Aryas as 
Hindus. If a man says he is a Jain or a Sikh he should be entered as such, even though he 
also says he is a Hindu. If a Jain desires his sect to be recorded it should be added in 
brackets after his religion in column 4. e.g., Digambar, Rthanakavasi. Swetambar, Swetambar 
Terapanthi. 

In the case of Muhammadans, in addition to the difference of racial groups (Sajyad. 
Shekh, Mogal, Pathan) and functional groups (Jolaha, Dhiiuia. etc.) which are shown in 
column 8, there are also differences of sect which are shown in column 4, eg.. Sunnis or 
Shias. As the great majority of Muhammadans in Bengal are Sunnis no entry of sect need be 
made for Sumiis, and it will be assumed that Muhammadans are Simms for whom the sect 
is not entered. Other sects should he entered in brackets after the religion. Shias are not 
likely to be found (except in isolated instances) outside Murshidabad, Calcutta, Dacca, 
Hooghly and 24-Parganas. 

Great care should be talsen to get a correct return of Christian sect.s and to eliminate 
vague entries such as Protestant. In the case of Christians belonging to definite tribes or races 
the term Indian Christian should not be entered in column 8, but the tribe to which the indi- 
vidual actually belongs. 

Instances may he found of aboriginals who have no recognised religion, but adhere still 
to their old tribal beliefs. For these the tribal name, e.g., Santal, Mnnda, Garo, Tipara, 
Lushai, will be entered in column 4, but care should be taken that such an entry is not maile 
for one of an aboriginal tribe who professes Hinduism." 

The provision in the census schedule for a return of sect has not previously 
been made use of in Bengal except in the case of Ciiristians and to some 
extent of Muslims. Some note will be given later under each religion 
of the difficulties encountered in obtaining returns of sects particularly for 
Hindus and of the extent to which the requirements of economy have res- 
tricted the use made of such information as was obtained. 
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388. Accuracy of the results. — ^During slix^-eopymg and sorting where the 
schedule was found to contain no entiy of religion it was filled up with 
reference lo the name or caste of the person concerned and the religion and 
sect of other x^ersons on the same page. In the case of Indian Christians 
where the sect Avas not shown it AA’’as assumed to be that of the mission at 
AA ork 111 the district and Adllage of enumeration. The accuracy of the returns 
of religion for all x^ractical x^urposes may be taken roughly to be the same as 
that of the figures of general population by sexes. It cannot be said that in 
any considerable proxJortion of cases any person entertains a doubt as to 
the religious community to Avhich he belongs : and it Avould therefore be 
expected that this column of the schedule would present no difficulties to 
any person called ux^on to answ’er the questions on Avhich it is filled ux^- 

389. Boriier-line cases. — There are of course a number of cases on the 

border of Hinduism and Islam which provide an opportunity for conflicting 
claims. The Bhagavunia or Satya-dliarma sect is one of these. It is re- 
cruited from both Muslims and Hindus but far from inter-marriage being 
possible betAA'een Hindu and Muslim recruits each social group of the Muslims 
and each caste of the Hindus keeps its barriers closed against inter-marriage 
even AAuthin the same sect, although converts from both communities Avill 
dine together. The Hindus renounce the practice of the daily alniih and 
aancJliya devotions and the Muslims do not observe the annual Ilamzan fast 
or rex^eat the dailj" prayers {namaz)^ but the recruits from the Brahman caste 
retain tlieir sacred thread. Muslims are said not to practise circumcision or 
to eat meat or onions ; they shave the head and face and revere the tulsi 
Xjlant or Indian basil, keep the dol jatra or lioli festival and vvorshiji Sachi- 
mata, bury their dead but with practices like the Vaishnava samadM and 
not accorciing to INIuslim rites, and as AAuth the Hindu members of the sect 
marriage amongst them is merely an oral agreement between the parties 
in the of tlie AAuthout the sanctions and formalities of Muslim 

practice. Home members of the sect AA'ere discovered during the enumeration 
in Jessore but their religion only proves to have been recorded for them in 
the returns and the only numbers by sect returned were 92 in Hhulna 
(male 49, female 43). There are Nagarchis in Bakarganj of Avhom one grouj^ 
is entirely Muslim but members of another, following the occupation of 
drummers, cotton carders and cxuilt makers, have Hindu jiames and con- 
form to many Hindu usages. They read the hahna at mariiagc and perform 

jo iiaclia ceremony at death, but for these Muslim rites they use their 
OAAUi and are rexoorted to practise all other customary Hindu cere- 

monies, to AA^orship images of the Hindu gods, to perform ^uja to Lakshmi, 
YisA^akarma, SarasAA^ati, etc., and to eat no food forbidden to Hindus. In Cal- 
cutta and West Bengal Chitrakars or Patuas, generally classed as Muslims, 
make images and xuctures of the Hindu gods and goddesses and do not practise 
circumcision or the burial of the dead. In Pabna and Mymensingh a group 
knoAAm as Kirtanias exists AAuth mixed Muslim and Hindu names : they are 
ordinarily regarded as Muslims but are reported to eat no meat and to be in 
many cases strict vegetarians, to keep no observance of tJie Ilamzan fast 
or the recital of the daily namaz and to have x^i’actices consistent with 
orthodox Hinduism, AA’hilst their musical entertainments themselves could be 
tolerated amongst Muslims only by a relaxation of strict orthodox disapproval. 
The numbers of these indeterminate groups, hov^ever, are small. Only in 
the case of Bhagaivanias have they been separately compiled, and even 
here some x^rox^ortion of the sect aaHI have returned itself as Hindu or Muslim 
only without sxoecification of sect ; AA’^hilst the groups not sIioaaui separately 
in imperial table XYII have also been included in the religious community 
to Avliich each member of the group declared that be belonged. 

390. The religious classlficatioii of primitive tribes. — ^It is the religious 
allocation of primitive peoples which presents the greatest difficulty. Their 
beliefs and those of groups included ivithiu Hinduism are alike often vague 
or vaguely understood and Hinduism is sufficiently catholic to embrace them 
Avithout thereby notably adding to the incogruities and inconsistencies already 
existing in the body of tolerated belief and observance. The primitive also 
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in contact with divergent prac'ices in an area to which he has moved from 
his own country and the protection of his ovm gods or spirits takes the 
precaution of adopting some of the practices of his neighbours with a view 
to keeping on the right side of the gods who may be powerful there. In 
Bankura district the census officer at the time of slip -copying noted from the 
schedules amongst the Santals of the district the increasing extent to which 
Hindu practices are being adopted as evidenced by the prevalence of distinct- 
ively Hindu names and of the practice of child marriage. He found chilchen 
returned as Santals by religion bearing such distinctively Hindu names as 
Sabitri, Rajani, Lakshmi, Narayan, Surendra, Jogeswar, Nandalal, Surj- 
yamani, Narendra, Saraswati and Swarnamani, whilst there v'ere instances 
of both boys and girls returned as married before the age of 7. In Burdwan 
the district officer reports that Santals in villages with a x^redominant Hindu 
population assimilate their usages to those of the Hindus. They revere 
the tulsi plant, observe the pans parbban festival, abstain from beef, adopt 
the practice of daily cleansing floors and courtyards with the wash made 
from cow-dung {gobar) and water and decline" food cooked bj- MusHms. 
Some adopt the Vaishnava necklace of wooden beads, wear the occipital 
tuft of hair (chaitan) and cremate their dead, and some married women 
wear the vermilion mark and the even more distinctive iron bangle {chiit i) 
of Hindu wives. There is thus a natural tendency for Mundas, Oraons, 
Santals and similar x^i'ii^hive people to adopt Hindu practices in areas 
where they find on arrival that Hindus are in possession, and amongst both 
the Oraons and the Santals recent movements of religions reform professed- 
ly tribal in character have shown the influence of Hinduism. The Hhar- 
war movement amongst the Santals initiated in 1871 is stated to have been 
due to the declining belief in the efficacy of the tribal spirits or bongas and 
to the difficulties or inconveniences attending upon conversion to Hinduism, 
Islam or Christianity. In the practices of this sect Hindu influences are 
evident in the adoration of Rama, a Hindu god ; meticulous observance of 
the practice of bathing before the first meal ; abstention from the flesh of 
pigs, fowls and bullocks and even from keeping pigs and fowls and from 
using cows for ploughing ; and the refusal to eat in the houses of fellow 
tribesmen professing other sects. So also amongst the Oraons in the move- 
ment initiated in 1914 and knovm as the lOinrukh Dharma or Tana Bhagat 
abstention from animal food and liquor and condemnation of many of the tribal 
customs were associated with the renunciation of the belief in nature spirits 
and with such less obviously religious prescriptions as an exhortation to 
cease cultivating the fields or to work as coolies under other castes or tribes. 
Apart from their tendency to absorb the practices of numerous or influential 
neighbours the primitive tribes are also particularly subject to missionary and 
proselytising influence both Christian and Hindu and during the last decade 
numerous converts have been announced as having been “ reclaimed to the 
Hindu faith by such bodies as the Hindu ilission. In addition to this im- 
perceptible infiltration into tribal belief of Hindu beliefs and customs and 
the definite conversion of numbers of tribals to Hinduism account must also 


be taken in considering the figures by religion of the claim advanced by such 
bodies as the Hindu Mission and the Provincial Hindu Sabha that any 
religion or belief indigenous to India or characteristic of 3115' part of 
India is to be considered Hinduism. Under the segis of these two bodies 
efforts, of which a summary account is given later, were made to secure a 
return as Hindus of all members of primitive tribes v hatever and it is possible 
that where these exhortations reached the hands of Hindu enumerators and an 
ftXATrMPNT na xi-f opportunity of modifying them did not 

■ ' occur to the census authorities of the 

Numbersof certain castes returned under tribal locality, the number of Hindus may 

.030 have b'^n swened by the inclusion 

Bediya 581 29 J 202 somc members of primitive tribes who, 

Ktean 12* 54 00 upou a classificatiou more in harmony 

Mtow*' 2 2 with that intended at the census, would 

Musaimr .. g ^ g have been included amongst tribal 

relmions. On the other hand imperial table Xyil shows that in certain 
insMnees groups like those in the margin which might reasonably be 
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expected to fall amongst Hindus have been returned in Jalj^aiguri district 
under tribal religions. In Sikkim some of the Nepalese groups, such as 
Hais, Limbus, Gurungs, etc., complained that they had been entered as 
following tribal religions, although they were really Hindus in spite of the 
employment of non-Hindu magicians and exorcists {Phedangbas, Bijmcas, etc.), 
but the case was investigated and it was found that there was no reason to 
believe that there had been any infraction of the general instructions that 
the religion of each person was to be recorded exactly as he returned it. The 
comparatively large number appearing for Sikkim under tribal religions 
for the first time at this census may be taken as being in all probability more 
correctly shoum than if they had been recorded as Hindus. 

391. Alleged inaccuracies due to communal feeling. — ^The census was 
taken at the end of a decade in which communal feeling had been more 
bitter between Hindus and Muslims than for many years previously and at a 
time when no member of either of these communities could fail to be alive 
to the importance in Bengal of the numerical strength of his co-religionists in 
view of the impending constitutional changes and the question of communal 
electorates. Numerous allegations were made on both sides during the 
process of enumeration that enumerators of one community were suppress- 
ing details of persons of the other community and fictitiously increasing the 
numbers of their own. Most of these allegations were not supported by 
specific details and were consequently incapable of investigation. But in 
such eases as fell under examination by the local census officers no ground 
was found in any case for the allegations made. During slip-copying one 
instance did indeed come to light of a tampering with the returns in the 
district of Mymensingh. Upon a series of representations by Hindu bodies 
or individuals alleging that the numerical and literacy returns of the Hindus 
had been reduced in the sorting office at Dacca in the case of certain police- 
stations in Mymensingh district it transpiied that, in the police-station 
Iswarganj, during slip-copying, far from there being any reduction in the 
numbers of Hindus or increase in the number of Muslims, certain slip-copyists 
had entered (and incidentally got payment lor) slips for entirely fictitious 
Hindus, and had turned 74 Muslim slips into Hindus (male 64, female 10) 
literate and illiterate. These figmes, however, are too insignificant to affect 
proportions worked out from the religion tables. In one other instance 
it also transpired that, in Char JajqDara of Dohar police-station in the Dacca 
district, entirely by oversight about 226 members of Muslim families (males 
115, females 111) had failed to secure enumeration at all. Their houses were 
on the boundary of the next mauza Lata Hhola and the enumerator omitted 
them in the belief that they fell outside liis mauza. Here too the difference 
in working out comparisons is negligible. 

As regards other religions by the nature of the case it is unlikely that 
3'Hy grave errors should have been introduced into the returns and the figures 
for religion may consequently be taken as being of a comparatively high 
degree of accuracy. 

constitution of divisions at successive enumerations. — 

Subsidiary table I shows the religious constitution of the population at every 
census from ^ 1881 and the figures in this table are graphically shown in a 
number of diagrams in this chapter. Muslims contribute more than 64 per 
^nt. of the total population of Bengal and predominate particularly in East 
Bengal and North Bengal wdiere they form respectively 71 and 60 -8 per cent, 
of the total population. They contribute less than half of the population of 
Central Bengal and little more than 14 per cent, in West Bengal. They 
have ei^rged their proportion of the population throughout the whole of 
Bengal by an uninterrupted increase from just less than 50 per cent, in 1881 
to their present proportions and in Eastern Bengal have shown from 1881 
:? present a corresponding regular increase from 64 5 to 71 per cent, of 
the toi^l population. In Central Bengal they have declined from 49 '5 per 

of the population in 1881 to 47 -2 in 1931 and in North Bengal after a 
very small decline between 1881 and 1901 when they numbered 69 *6 and 
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fn W^i population, respectively, shey have shown a small increase 
In West Be^ai they have more than maintained their proportion in a ore- 
dominantly Hmdu area having actually increased it from ?3 ^r cent in 1881 


DIAGRAM No. XI-1. 

DISTMBUTION BY REUGIONS OF THE POPULATION OF NATURAL DIVISIONS 
AT EACH CENSUS, 1881 TO 1931. 



to 14-1 per cent, at the present census. The Hindu proportion throughout 
all Bengal at present is 43 *5 per cent, and their proportionate strength has 
shown an uninterrupted and gradual decrease since 1881 when they formed 
48 -8 per cent, of the population or less than 1 per cent, fewer than the 
MusUms. They predominate overwhelmingly in WestemBengal where their 
numbers are 82 *9 per cent, of the population, a figure showing an increase 
over the proportion of 1911 (82*3) though at previous enumerations their 
percentage was higher and was as much as 84 in 1881. In Central Bengal 
they have more than maintained the proportion of 1881 (49 *8) and have 
shown an uninterrupted increase since that date till they now form olj per 
cent, of the population. In North Bengal they form 36 *4 per cent, of the 
population, an increase over the figure 35 -5 per cent, of 1921, but still kss 
than their proportion in 1911 (37-4) which itself was the result of a con- 
tinuous decrease from the figure of 40-1 in 1881. In East Bengal they form 
little more than one-fourth of the total population (27 *37 per cent.) and 
their proportionate numbers have continuously declined from 33 * 6, the figure 
of 1881. Diagram No. XI-1 shows graphically the proportionate composi- 
tion of the population by religions at each census for each natural division and 
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shows at a glance how inconsiderable is the proportion of other than Hindus 
and Muslims. It amounts to scarcely more than 1 per cent, and the 
largest proportion of the population furnished by any other community in any 
division is the 2J per cent, contributed to West Bengal by persons professing 
tribal religions, who in 1921 numbered as much as 4J per cent, of the 
population in this division. Tribal religions account for nearly 2 per cent, 
of the population in North Bengal, but here again they number 2 less in every 
hundred than in 1921. The only other considerable community is the 
Buddhists in Eastern Bengal wdiere they form nearly IJ per cent, of the 
population, a ratio which has consistently increased from 1 per cent, in 1901. 
It is mainly accounted for by the Buddhists in Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State who bring up the proportion of Buddhists in that area to 3 *4 
per cent, compared with 3*1 in 1911 since which date their proportion has 
regularly increased. 


DIAGRAM No. XI-2. 
Religious distribution of the popula* 
tion at each census, 18S1-1931. 
The scale shows millions. 



DIAGRAM No. Xl-S. 
Changes in religions at each census, 
1881-1931. 

(Numbers arc nhown by flgiireB, ratea rf 
change bv slope Scale shows milllonB for 
All religions, Muslims and Hindus, tens of 
thousands for others ) 


393. Strength of the main religions at each census, 1881 to 1931. — 

Diagram No. XI-2 plotted from the accompanying statement No. XI-2 

illustrates for Bengal 
the figui’es from which 
arc calculated the 
proportions illustrated 
in diagram No. XI- 1. 

This diagram shows in 
cumulation the actual 
numbers of each main 
religi on since 1881, 
and in consulting it the 
reader must bear in 
mind that slopes above 
the low'est for Muslims 
do not rei^resent equal 
increases in each year 
because the base from 
which each religion is 
measured is not hori- 
zontal. The most con- 
venient method of 
studying the propor- 
tionate changes in each 
religion is perhaps by 
means of diagram 

No. XI-3, where an equal degree of slope represents 
an equal percentage of increase or decrease. This 
diagram clearly brings out the relatively slow'er 
rate of increase of Hindus compared with Muslims. 
During the decade 1921-1931 the Muslims have 
increased 9 • 1 per cent, against the Hindu 
increase of only 6*7 per cent, and in every decade 
since 1881 they have shown a greater rate of increase so that they are now 51*2 
per cent, more numerous than in 1881, w'hereas the Hindus are onlv 22*9 per 
cent, more numerous than them. Both these communities show the greatest 
increase since 1921 in the same areas. In Chittagong Division and Tripura 
State the increases are Muslims 16 *7 per cent, and Hindus 10 *2 per cent. ; 
m Burd^^n Division Muslims 13 per cent, and Hindus 8*4 per cent; and 
m East Bengal, as a whole, Muslims 11*8 per cent, and Hindus 5*8 per 
cent. Ihe diagram shows a proportionate increase of Buddhists and Chris- 
tians which might remain unsuspected on an examination of the proportionate 
distribution or even of ^ the actual increase in figures from year to year. 

Increase of Muslims is naturally the major factor controlling the increase 
of the total population, and the curves for MusHms and All Religions run 
;ratually parallel thus indicating virtually identical percentages of increase. 
Ihe dia^am illustrates very clearly an enormous decrease (37 -6 per cent.) 
dux-mg the last decade m the number of primitive peoples who are prepared to 
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return their tribal religions in place of Hinduism or Christianity. Amongst 
the Bhumij, Kora, Munda, Oraon and Santal of the west of B ngal and the 
Graro, Kuki, Mech, Mro and Tipara of the east, the numbers recorded in 1921 

and 1931 were 1,344,308 and 1,507,448, showing an increase during the decade 

of 12 per cent. : but whereas the distribution was in 1921 536,379 Hindus 
and 807,929 professing tribal religions representing 40 per cent, and 60 per 
cent, of the total, in 1931 the corresponding figures were 1,014,507 and 
492,941, or 67^ and 32§ per cent, respectively. In other words for every 
Hindu of these groups in 1921 there were nearly two in 1931, but for every 
two professing tribal religions in 1921 there was just more than one only in 

lOOl 
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394. Religious constitution of rural and urban areas. — Subsidiary table 
IV shows the distribution by religion of 10,000 of the total tuhaii and luial 
population of natural divisions. From this table diagrrm No. XI-4 has 
been plotted which may be compared with diagram No. II-7 of chapter II. 

DIAGRAM No. X!-4. Hindus every- 
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minority and in which alone a larger proj:ortion of the urban population is 
Muslim than of the rural population. Cliristians in every divisicn contiilute 
a larger proportion of townsmen than of countrymen. As a general rule 
every other community contributes a smaller proportion to the urban 
population of each area than to the rural population. The only ajiparent 
exception is the case of Buddhists in North Bengal and is undoubtedly 
accounted for by the concentration in places lilre Darjeeling, Kalimpong aird 
Kurseong of Buddhists of Sikkimese and Nepalese extraction and to the 
comparative infrequency with which these Tibet o-Himalayan people reside 
as cultivators outside the towns. An explanation of the relatively greater 
proportion in the towns of Hindus than of any other community is no doubt 
to be sought along two lines. Their literacy ratio is higher and more of 
them therefore seek such employment as can be found only in toAvns ; and 
their general standard of living upon the average is higher and they therefore 
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feel more acutely the discomforts and inconveniences of rural life. The 
comxDarative freedom from irksome restrictions which is jD^^ovided by town 
life, i^artieiilailv in the great centres such as Calcutta, is appreciated by many 
educted Hindus vho feel that the relaxation of caste and other religious 
rcstricti ns tliere xjossible is not incompatible in towns with the retention 
of a considerable degree of orthodoxy. The educated Hindu tends more and 
more to gravitate to the towns : as a young man his interest in the work 
of rural improvement is academic, and when he retires his ambition 
generally is to settle donn in some urban area where municipal politics 
provide more excitement than the monotony of village life and the heart- 
breaking struggle against its ignorance, prejudice, conservatism and petty 
faction. The Muslim has hitherto not experienced to the same degree either 
intellectual dissatisfaction with village life or general improvement in his 
standard of living, and a larger proportion, tlierefoie, are still content to 
remain and make their living out of the land, particulaily in Eastern Bengal. 
That they are comparatively more numerous in towms in Western Bengal is 
no doubt due to the fact that they have not the same ox)portunity of 
obtaining agricultural tenancies in districts where Hindus predominate. 

395. Muslims in Bengal and other parts of India. — The Muslims of 
Bengal number 27,810,100 and form 35 *4 per cent, of the total Muslim 
population of India, British Terrority and States and no other area contri- 
butes anything approaching so large a proportion. In the whole of India 
Muslims form 22 -16 of the total population and only in four regions do they 
constitute a larger proportion of the total population than in Bengal. Their 
highest proportion is in the North-west Frontier Province (91 *84) and in 
Baluchistan (87 -44), and they form 77 *27 of the population of Jammu and 
Kashmir State and 56 *54 per cent, of the population of the Punjab. 

396. Distrihution of Muslims in Bengal. — ^Within Bengal they 
predominate particularly in the Chittagong and Dacca Divisions where they 
form 73 *68 and 70 *93 per cent, of the population respectively and also in the 
Rajshahi Division where they contribute 62 *24 per cent, of the population. 
In the Presidency Division they do not contribute even half of the population, 
their percentage being 47 *20, w^hilst in the Burdwan Division they amount 
to only 14 *14 per cent, of the total. 

397. Distribution by districts. — ^Their proportions in the different districts 
are graphically illustrated in diagram No. XI-5 where their proportions and the 
proportions of Hindus have been shown side by side to the same scale. 
They form a fairly solid block of more than 50 per cent, of the population in 
a band running throughout the w'hole of Bengal from the districts of Murshi- 
dabad, Malda and Dinajpur on the north-w'est to Bakarganj, Noakhali and 
Chittagong on the south-east. Their proportion reaches more than 80 per 
cent, in Bogra, bet^veen 70 and 80 per cent, in Rangpur, Rajshahi, Pabna, 
Mymensingh, Tippera, Bakarganj, Noakhali and Chittgong, between 60 and 
70 cent, in Nadia, Jessore, Earidpur and Dacca and from 50 to 60 per 
cent, in Dinajpur, Malda and Murshidabad. At the three angles of the 
province, in Darjeeling (and also in Sikkim), in Bankura, Burdwan, Plooghly 
and Midnapore, and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts they form less than 20 per 
cent, of the population. In the other districts their proportions are from 20 
to 50 per cent. Since 1881 their variations in individual districts are com- 
paratively unimportant in the Burdw'an Division, wdiere the greatest deviation 
(in Birbhum) is from 20 *5 per cent, in 1881 by a fairly regular increase to 
26 *7 per cent, in 1931. In the 24-Parganas, Calcutta and Khulna they have 
lost ground since 1881 although figures for Calcutta show an increase of 
nearly 3 per cent, of the total population since 1921. In the other three 
districts of this division they have consistently increased with the exception 
of a very slight set-back between 1911 and 1921 in the district of Jessore. 
In Rajshahi as a whole their total proportions have consistently increased 
since 1901 after having declined by about one per cent, in that year from 
X881. The increases are most marked in Kangpur, Malda, Pabna Bogra 
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districts where they have increased their proportion of the total population 
continuously since 1881 in Rangpur from 60 *99 per cent, to 70 -79 per cent, in 
Malda from 46 *38 per cent, to 54 -28 per cent, in Pabna from 72 -42 per cent, 
to 76-9 per cent, and in Bogra from 80 *81 per cent, to 83 *36 per cent. In 
Jalpaiguri there is a steady decrease from 35*85 per cent, in 1881 to 23 *9 
per cent, in 1931, and a similar decrease in the same years from 5 *27 per cent, 
to 2 *63 per cent. :s shown by Darjeeling. A net decrease in the ])roportions 


DIAGRAM No. Xi-5. 



is also shown from 78 '42 per cent, to 75-79 per cent, in ^jshaln and torn 
52 -56 per cent, to 50 -51 per cent, m Dmajpur. In Eajshahi the dec-ica.e 
has been consistent, bnt in Dinajpnr sncoessive dwreases up to 1911, when 
Muslims formed 48 -84 of the population, have now been toed iirto inCT^ses 
to 49-07 per cent, in 1921 and 50-51 per cent m 1931. In East Bengal 
the most strikmg increases in percentage are in Mymensmgh P 

cent, in 1881 to 76 *56 per cent, in 1931 and in ^ppera from 66 *33 per cent, 
to 75 *78 per cent, and with the exception of Chittagong Hill Tracts m every 
district in Eastern Bengal the proportion of Muslims has ^teadity 
from 1881. In Sikkim their numbers are negligible and m Gooch Behar and 
Trinura State they form only 35 *34 and 27 -12 per cent. ^ of the population 
respectively. In Gooch Behar their numbers are 

JLson thJt sends Muslims from the predominantly Mushm distnct of 
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Myaieiisingh into Assam where they go to take up the land which 
they can no longer find in their own district to support their increasing 
numbers. 


398. Ordinary tolerance of Muslims. — It is not likely that the increase 
in the numbers of Muslims is to any considerable extent due to proselytising 
or reconversion, and indeed the only conversions of which records appear 
to be published are from Islam to Hinduism or Christianity. In Bengal the 
Muslims do not appear to have any active missionary organisations and 
such associations as they have are social and political like the Majlis Mainul 
Musalmeen, founded in April 1926 under stress of acute communal feeling 
particularly in Calcutta, less for religious objects than for “ economic, civic 
benevolent, political and patriotic ” purposes. In the country districts of 
Bengal the Muslim is ordinarily tolerant enough unless communal consciousness 
has been excited either by the preaching of itinerant maulvis and mullas, 
or by some definite clash with practices on the part of other communities 
repugnant to their own religious feelings. In many parts of the country 
the Muslim peasant is indeed tolerant of Hindu practices and joins to some 
extent in Hindu worship- Muslims used to take a part in the famous Jan- 
mastami procession at Dacca and even at the present time instances are 
reported in other parts of the province of specific Hindu practices followed by 
the Muslims. The use of combined Muslim and Hindu names is not unusual 
in more than one part of Bengal- In Jessore it is reported that the Muslims 
revere the tulsi plant and bel tree and observe the festivals of Jamal Sashthi 
and Bhratridwitiya. In Bogra in some areas the Muslims observe the Hindu 
period of ceremonial uncleanness (asauch) on the death of parents and at its 
conclusion shave the head and beard ; the women wear the vermilion mark 
of Hindn wives and the worship of Durga is frequent. It is even reported 
that there the navanna ceremony is universal and that Muslims from great 
distances travel to the shrine of Gopinath at Gopinathpur to offer fruit and 
milk and to bathe in a ■well for the cure of their ailmants, whilst at Mahasthan 
Muslims as well as Hindus mark their iron safes with vermilion on the Dasara 
day and perform the Satyapir puja with offerings of sinni. In Jalpaiguri 
Muslims propitiate the goddess Buri by flinging offerings of rice or fruit 
{naivedya) into the stream. The Buri puja is also observed by Muslims in 
Rangpur particularly during a spell of continuous misfortune or on under- 
taking any litigation. In Pabna, Manasa or Bisahari is often worshipped by 
them and they contribute towards the Kali puja particularly in time of 
epidemics, whilst the worship of Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, is almost 
universal and professing specialists of the disease, calling themselves haviraj, 
though Muslim, will admit to taking fees for the express purpose of propitiating 
the goddess. Practices such as the use of turmeric {gaye Jialud) at the marriage 
ceremony have also been borrowed from the Hindus. Inter -communal 
borrowing is not confined to the Muslims : the unsophisticated Hindu will 
render reverence to any manifestation of holiness without enquiring what 
religion it exemplifies, and pirs and fakirs or their memory receive veneration 
and offerings in many parts of Bengal. In Rangpur it is reported that 
Hindus will extend to elderly Muslims the gesture of touching the feet which 
is more an act of religious veneration than a punctilio of good manners. This 
approximation of practices is however discountenanced by the orthodox and 
efiorts are made by preachers of both communities to purge away observances 
not consistent with strict communal bigotry : even during the census enumera- 
tion communal rioting occurred in Rangpur, one of the districts from which 
some of the instances here cited are dra^wn. 

309. Sects of Muslims. — ^Bengal shows little variation in the sects 
professed by its Muslims. All except a very small minority are Sunnis and 
of the remainder, excepting a small number of the Ahmadiya persuasion in 
Calcutta, whose numbers in the recent census were not ascertained in the 
interest of economy, such as do not profess the Sunni faith may be taken 
generally to be Shias, who are found principally in the 24-Parganas, Calcutta 
Mldnapore and Burdwan and also in Murahidabaci, Bakarganj, Hooghly and 
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Howrah. Some few were also returned., hut in no case to the number of more 
than 50 in any district, in Khulna, Dacca, Malda, Kangpur, Birbhum and 
Kadia. 


400. Hindus in Bengal and other parts of India.— The Hindus of Bengal 
number 22,212,069 and form only 9 -02 per cent, of all Hindus in India includ- 
ing the Indian states. Their percentage to the total population of Bengal 
is nearly 25J: less than that borne by all Hindus to the population of IncSa, 
British Territory and States. Against 43 *48 per cent, in Bengal there are 
68 *24 per cent, in all India, 65 -48 in British Territory and 57 *20 in Assam, 
whilst the proportions are even higher in Madras (88-31), the Central 
Provinces and Berar (86 -01), the United Provinces (84 -5), Bihar and Orissa 
(82 *31) and Bombay (76 -05). They are as many as 85 -33 per cent, of the 
population in Rajputana Agency, 84 -35 per cent, in the Hj’-derabad State 
and 77-71 per cent, in the aggregate of all states and agencies. The other 
predominantly Muslim provinces have a very much smaller sprinkling of 
Hindus than Bengal. Thus the Korth-West Prontier Province with 91 *84 
per cent. Muslims has only 5 -9 per cent. Hindus. Baluchistan with 87 -44 
per cent. Muslims has 8 -94 per cent. Hindus and the Punjab with 56 -54 per 
cent. Muslims has 26 -84 per cent. Hindus. 


401. Distribution of Hindus by divisions. — The Burdwan Division is the 
greatest strong-hold of Hinduism in Bengal. Hindus here form 82 -85 per 
cent, of the total population having increased by more than -78 per cent, 
from their proportion (82 -07) in 1921 in which year they reached the end of 
a continuous decrease in percentage from 83 -96 in 1881. In the Presidency 
Division they command 51-24 per cent, of the poxiulation which represents a 
small continuous increase from 49 -83 per cent, in 1881 with the excejition of 
a slight decrease between 1911 and 1921 from 50-47 to 61 -41 per cent. In 
Rajshahi Division, Dacca Division and Chittagong Division their proportions 
are increasingly smaller. They form 34 -89 per cent, of the Rajshahi Division, 
where after a continuous decline from 37 -83 per cent, in 1881 to 33-71 per 
cent, in 1921 they have effected a small increase of over one per cent, during 
the last decade. In Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, however, their propor- 
tions have consistently declined from 35 -85 to 28 -55 per cent, in Dacca and 
from 28 -49 to 22 -65 per cent, in Chittagong. 


402. Distribution of Hindus by districts. — ^The map shown together 
with that for Muslims in diagram No. XI-5 illustrates these figures in detail 
for districts. In Bankura, Hooghly and jMidnapore Hindus form over 80 
per cent, of the population; in Howrah, Burdwan and Darj eeling their jiro- 
portions are between 70 and 80 ; in Birbhum, Calcutta, 24-Parganas, Jalpai- 
guri and the States of Cooch Behar and Tripura they form 60 to 70 per cent, 
of the population and in Khulna also they have just a clear majority over all 
other communities. In Bogra and Chittagong Hill Tracts they form between 
16 and 18 per cent, and in all other districts their percentage is less than half 
of the total population. In West Bengal they have consistently declined in 
proportion from 80 -49 per cent- in Burdwan to 78 *62 per cent, and in Birbhum 
from 77 -64 per cent- to 67-17 per cent. After decreasing in Bankura from 
87 -43 per cent, in 1881 to 86 -32 per cent, in 1921 they have in the last decade 
increased their percentage to 90 -99. Again in IVLidnapore a small decline 
between 1881 and 1891 followed by less than 0 *25 per cent, increase between 
1891 and 1901 has been turned into a very small increase from 87 -81 per cent, 
in 1911 to 88 -2 in 1921 and to 89 -06 per cent, in 1931. In Hooghly the 
percentage has varied from 80 -53 in 1881 to 82 -93 in 1931. In Howrah a 
small decrease from 80 -09 per cent, in 1881 to 78 *67 per cent, in 1911 has been 
turned as in Midnapore into an increase during the last two decades to 79 ;28 
per cent, in 1921 and 78 -3 per cent, in 1931. In the Presidency Division 
there are decreases in the proportion in Nadia which shows a continuous 
decline from 43 -88 per cent, to 37 -53 per cent., in Murshidabad where thep 
has been a corresponding decrease from 51 -74 to 43 -01 per cent, and in 
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Jessore the percentage lias alternately shown decrease and increase 

ill sncecs.^ivc decades beginning with a decrease from 39 -62 in 1881 to 39 -05 
ill 1891 and ii'liere the iiroportion now is 37 -95 per cent, compared with 
38-11 per cent, in 1921. Decreases in these districts have been more than 
made good by the almost continuous increase from 62 *02 per cent, to 64: *2 
in the 24-Parganas broken only by a slight decline in the ratio between 1901 
and 1911, in Calcutta from 62 -60 to 68 -71 per cent, beginning with a decrease 
to 65-17 in 1891 and 65 -05 in 1901, but thereafter continuously increasing, 
and in Khulna where the increase has been regular from 48 -49 per cent, in 
1881 to 50 -22 per cent, in 1931. In the Rajshahi Division there has been a 
continuous decrease in the proportions in Rangpur from 38 *92 in 1881 to 
31 -55 in 1921 and 28 -77 in 1931, in Bogra from 19 *18 in 1881 to 16 -64 in 
1921 and 16 -35 in 1931 and in Pabna from 27 -56 in 1881 to 24 -06 in 1921 and 
22-99 in 1931. In Rajshahi after fluctuating between 21 J and 22^ the per- 
centage has increased from 21 -37 in 1921 to 22 *81 per cent, in 1931. Similarly 
in Dinajpur an increase from 47 -32 per cent, in 1881 to 47 -59 per cent, in 1891 
had been reduced to 44 *09 in 1921 which has now risen to 45 *22 per cent. 
In Jalxiaiguri the increase was continued for three decades from 63 -26 per cent, 
in 1881 to 65 -98 per cent, in 1891 and 67 -90 in 1901. Two decades of decline 
followed hut in the last decade the proportion has again risen from 55 -02 
per cent, in 1921 to 67 *53 per cent, in 1931. In Darjeeling the decline lasted 
for yet another decade and the proportion was reduced from 81 -71 per cent, 
in 1881 to 71 -2 per cent, in 1921, but has since risen to 74 -12 per cent. Simi- 
larly in iVIalda after four decades of gradual decline from 53 -37 per cent, 
in 1881 to 40 *63 jier cent, in 1921 the proportions have been increased to 
42-17 in 1931. In Dacca and Chittagong Divisions except the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts apart from the increase of 9 per thousand in Chittagong between 
1891 and 1901 the proportions have consistently declined in every district. 
TJicy are no more than 35 -86 in Faridpur against 40 *08 per cent, in 1881 
and 36 -25 i:>er cent, in 1921. and are as little as 21 *47 per cent, in Noakhali 
against 25-77 per cent, in 1881 and 22*35 per cent, in 1921. The most 
notable decreases have been nearly 10 per cent, from 32 *35 m 1881 to 22 *89 
in 1931 in Myinenshigh, and in Dacca and Tippera from 40 *48 and 33 *63 
respectively in 1881 to 32 -77 and 24 -14 in 1931. In all these districts the 
decrease in the numbers x>er hundred during the last decade has varied within 
comparatively' narrow limits from about f to IJ. In the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts there has similarly been a decline during the last decade of about 
one from 18 *21 to 17 -27 per cent. In Sikkim the percentage of Hindus has 
declined by almost exactly the same figure (24 *5) as appears for the first 
time ill the census records under tribal religions for that state ; and in Cooch 
Behar there has been a continuous decline in proportions from 70 -94 in 1881 
to 64 '32 at the present census. In the Tripura State on the other hand a 
proportion of 10 -22 in 1881 had been raised by 1911 to 68 -86 per cent, and 
the decline between that year and 1921 when the figure was 68 -22 has been 
partly recovered in the present year when the figure is 68 *4 per cent. In 
the Tripura State it is to he observed that all religious communities show an 
increased percentage of the iiopulation with the exception of those following 
tiibal religions. 


403. Sects of Hinciiis, dilficuities encountered. — The attempt to take a 
return of sects of Hindus was an innovation at the present census and in 
Bengal was attended with very considerable difficulty. In previous years 
attention had been concentrated on obtaining the sects of Christians ; and in 
Bengal the Hindu is extremely tolerant of every form of sectarian worship. 
The difficulties likely to be encountered were anticipated before the ennmer- 
atioii and the instructions circulated to district census officers contained a 
provision illustrating the main Hindu sects and attempting to deal with the 
difficult question of eliciting his sect from a person who was or professed liim- 
self unable to give it. The instructions are reproduced below ; — 


“ The Main Hindu sects for census purpose are 8aMa^ Saiva and Vaishnava ; adherents of 
the Qaifia'pfxlyai and Sav>Ta, sects may also he found. An attempt should he made to ascertain 
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what is the aect of the persons enumerated ; in the case of those who have taken 
there should be no difficulty, failing that the family deity may oiler a clue to the sect, or the 
person enumerated may have a preference for the ‘worship of some particular deitv ; the 
unqualified entry ‘Hindu’ should be made only in the case of those who^e belief or practice 
is so indeterminate thai- no sect can be entered for them ’ ‘ ^ 

It is of course only a comparatively small proportion of the Hindu population 
in Bengal which receives the initiation ceremonies and the occasion i.s often 
postponed till comparatively late in life when the feeling arises that it is time 
to think less of worldly things and more of religion. Even in the case of those 
who are initiated, though the essential formula of the initiation contains the 
name of one god and one god only and determines the sect of the diksliita, 
sectarian differences are of so little importance that it is difficult for the indi- 
vidual to remember, if he ever heard aright, the name which the gum gave 
him or the sect of the g\iru himself and it is quite iiossible that it may never 
occur to him to find out what it is. It proved that very little hel]D was forth- 
coming from the private places of worship maintained in many Hindu houses. 
In some cases deities characteristic of more than one sect have slrrines in the 
same household and receive equal honour, whilst the existence of a family 
idol does not generally preclude any member of the family from paying 
equal devotions to the gods of another sect. Apart from the difficulty of 
discovering a word in Bengali which should convey the meaning of" the 
English word “sect” in the absence of any clearly defined term in general 
popular use, the majority of Hindus, even when the intention of the question 
was made clear to them, were unable to give a definite answer to it. Ingenious 
supervisors and enumerators suggested such criteria as eating or abstaining 
from meat and fish on the assumption that a man might be taken as a Sakta 
who ate flesh and as a Vaishnava if he abstained jiarticularly if he ate also no 
fish. But this criterion brought them up against persons, who, wliilst pro- 
fessing Vaislmavism, admitted the eating of flesh : and beyond the criteria 
at first suggested no other of any assitance were de\dsed. Even an appeal to 
personal loreference generally yielded no result, since the indi^ddiiai ques- 
tioned professed an equal devotion to all the gods of the Hindu pantheon 
Imown to him and ordinarily worshipped in Bengal, and Hindus in the 
province are not ordinarily kept to the pitch of sectarian bigotry by exclu- 
sively sectarian priests. As a result the return of Hindu sects is extremely 
unsatisfactory and incomplete. Out of a total of no more than 22,212,069 
Hindus of all shades of opinion no less than 69 per cent, or 15,327,826 
persons distributed more or less proportionately between the sexes "were 
unable or unwilHng to return their sect. The classification, therefore, 
adopted in imperial table XVI, columns 11 to 28, is necessarily 
unsatisfactory. The main division attempted is between Brahmanic and 
non-Brahmanic sects, but amongst the very great majority of Hindus 
who failed to return their sect there is no reason to doubt that most 
profess, or would prefer to he included amongst, sects classified as Brahmanic 
in the table. 


404. Brahmanic sects returned. — ^Amongst the sect returns actually 
obtained the proportions are very much what would have been expected- The 
principal sects in Bengal are undoubtedly the Vcdslmava and Sakta sects 
in that order, and against 3,565,787 persons returned as Vaishnavas there 
were 3,276,720 returned as Saktas, a proportion which on general grounds 
appears to be very tolerably accurate. Only 38,169 persons returned them- 
selves as Saivas and all other Brahmanic sects together amomited only to 
1,201 including 382 persons (certainly Madrasis) returned in IMidnapore as 
Adi-Dravidas, 730 jjei^sons returned as Sanatanists principally in Burdwaii 
(652) but in small numbers also in IVIidnapore, Rangpur and Hooghly, 82 
persons returned in Khulna under the Satya Hharma sect and 7 persons, 6 in 
Bnrdwan and 1 in Jessore, returned as Saura. 


405. Noit-Brahmanlc sects returned. — ^The return of non-Brahmanic 
sects is also disappointing. Only 2,366 persons in Bengal and 77 in Sikk i m 
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definitely label themselves under non-Brahmanic sects. In Bengal the total 
is comiDosed of Brahmos (2,165) and Arj-as (201) and in Sikkim they are all 
Kabirpaiithis. Brahmos thus returned number in Calcutta 1,554 and in 
Mvmensingh 306, but although schisms within the sect may have accounted 
for a number of defections, it is not unlikely that a number of persons who 
would ordinarily describe themselves as belonging to the Brahmo Samaj 
j)referred to return themselves as Hindus only. It is of course possible that 
political considerations may have contributed to the incompleteness of 
retuiris of sect by Brahmos. An apprehension was felt or professed that the 
separate return of Brahmos and Aryas would lead to their exclusion from the 
total figure of Hindus and to a consequent weakening in the numerical 
strength of the community when such questions as communal representation 
came up for discussion . During the enumeration explanations were circulat- 
ed expressly stating that Brahmos and Aryas would be included amongst 
the total "for Hindus ; but communal solidarity may have induced 
some Brahmos to conceal their sect in the census returns. The decrease 
in the number of Brahmos from 3,284 in 1921 to 2,165 in 1931 should 
therefore be accepted vdth caution as representing the relative extent 
to which beliefs characteristic of the Brahmo Samaj were current 
at each end of the last decade. On the other hand the Arya Samaj 
shows an increase of over 107 per cent, on its numbers of 1921, viz., 
from 97 to 201. 

406. Reasons for sectarian tolerance. — It might have been expected that 
Bengal as the “land of heresies” would display a well-regulated sectarian 
system, but whilst Buddliism and Jainism have practically lost all influence 
in Yanga where they originated, it is significant that the latest considerable 
development of the Hindu religion which has originated in Bengal, the 
Vaislmava sect initiated by Sri Chaitanya, began as a revolt against distinc- 
tions of religion, sect and caste and has itself probably contributed to the 
blurring of sectarian differences in the province. 

407. Proselytising activities in Bengal Hinduism. — The last decade has 
witnessed the institution of missionary activities amongst the Hindus of Bengal 
in the foundation in 1925 of a Hindu Mission putting forth as its professed aim 
(1) to 25reach and propagate the Hindu religion and culture ; (2) to reform and 
readjust orthodox Hindu society in the light of Hindu ideals ; (3) to reclaim 
all those who or whose ancestors once wandered away from the parent faith 
of Hinduism ; and (4) to unite the followers of all creeds and doctrines of Indian 
and non-Indian origin into one great religious brotherhood, “spiritualising 
them with the sole enfranchising ideals of Sanatan Dharma”. The mission 
adopts as its definition of “Hindu” a very much wider expression than is 
commonly accepted in scientific or general use, viz., 


“all persons who follow a religion or doctrine which had its origin in India or in good faith call 
themselves Hindus and generally follow or try to follow the fundamental principles, usages and 
customs of the Hindus as enjoined in the Hindu scriptures.’* 

Such a definition of “Hindu” abolishes as separate religions not only reform- 
ing and unorthodox sects of Hinduism such as the Arya and Brahmo Samaj ists, 
Yaishnavas, Habir Banthis, etc., but also Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism, 
and although it does not seem to have occurred to the mission, it would pre- 
sumably be claimed that the Zoroastrians are also to be included as Hindus 
since their faith in its origin derives from elements similar to those which 
contributed the Aryan portions of the Hindu faith. In Bengal the principal 
contention of the mission arising out of its definition of “Hindu” is that 
members of priinitive tribes are Hindus whether or not they conform to Hindu 
belief and practice, and considerable effort was expanded hy the mission and 
its workers in order to secure the return of primitive peoples as Hindus. A 
number of printed pamphlets were issued during the course of enumeration 
and a reproduction of one of these together with a free translation in English 
IS given on the next page. 
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?fetsTl 's ^«,5Tt<r I 
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45^ %llf%5T — ^'e\9l I 


Census and Hindu Society in Bengal. 

From the days of the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat there have been living in Bengal, 
Bihar and Assam thousands of Santhals, 
Garos, Balus, Banais, KJiasias, Oraons, Mundas, 
Mikirs, Miris, Lushais, Kukis, Lalungs, Kacharis, 
Rabhas and Meches. These inhabitants of 
Hindustan are fundamentally Hindus. In 
the census of 1921 they were returned as 
Animist instead of as Hindus. By this a wrong 
has been done to our simple religious brothers 
and sisters. 


We hope that during the forthcoming enu- 
meration in January 1931 the above Hindus, 
men and women, wiU rectify the mistakes made 
at the previous census They should record 

Hindu as their religion, “ Hshattrij^a *' 
as their caste and “ Sinha ” or “ Ray as their 
family name. Special propaganda should be 
undertaken to see that these instructions 
are carried out uniformly in all places. 

Each member, supporter, devotee and dis- 
ciple of the Hindu Mission -wherever he may 
be should devote himself to giving this matter 
publicity amongst all his Hindu neighbours. 

The sympathy and help of every Hindu is 
required for the success of this enormously 
extended undertaking. 

Dated, the 6th Aaivin 1337, 


408. Interference of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association. — ^It is no 

doubt the prominence in discussions relative to impending constitutional 
changes of the numbers and constitution of the Hindus in this province which 
led the Indian Tea Planters’ Association also to contend that Oraons, Mundas 
and Santals, many of whom are employed in tea gardens, were incorrectly 
returned as “animists” at the last census and should have been included 
amongst “Hindus” and this body actually exhorted its members, upon 
whom a considerable part of the labour of organising the census devolved, 
to instruct their enumerators to record the labour population as Hindus, 
alleging that 

“it is an open fact that the coolies of Oraon, Mimda, Santal and other tribes follow a Hindu faith 
and other Hindu rites”. 


409. Suddhi and Sangathan. — ^The claim that the primitive peoples in 
India are really Hindus who have lost sight of their religion conditions the 
description adopted for the two aspects of the work on non -political lines 
done by the Hindu Mission. It makes the term conversion strictly inappli- 
cable to the ceremonial inclusion within the Hindu fold of any person of 
Indian origin ; and that branch of the mission’s activities which is directed 
to the conversion of Muslim and primitive tribals is known as suddhi^' or 
purification, a word intended to indicate that their reception into orthodox 
Hinduism merely involves a cleansing away of objectionable practices and 
by inference the least possible intereference with accepted tribal belief. The 
other main non-political activity of the mission is directed to '"‘‘sangathan*’* 
the unification or integration of Hindu society by such reforms as the abolition 
of untouchability, remarriage of widows, the encouragement of inter-caste 
and international marriages, the spread of female education and the encourage- 
ment of such festivals {jaujas, utsavas and Mrtans) as may be participated in by 
all classes of the Hindu community. The reports of the mission recount 
from time to time the numbers of conversions made amongst primitive tribes. 
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Indian Christians and Bengali Muslims, and the cases in which ^^arvajanin 
inriliotfi(avas^'‘ or '"Durga iitsavas"^ have been celebrated with a view to con- 
solidating tlie Hindu community. The accounts of conversions are perhaps 
somew liat optimistic, but the figures for tribal religion show a pronounced 
decline since 1921, although a comparison with the total figures of selected 
crroujis of primitive peoples shows a marked increase during the last decade, 
and it is therefore clear that there has been a considerable access to the Hindu 
community of persons who by birth belong to the primitive tribes. 


410. Hindu public opinion on certain social questions,— An attempt was 
made during the course of census operations to elicit the views of educated 
Bengalis upon the present state of Hindu public opinion regarding a number 
of social questions afiecting Hindus. The questions circulated are given in 
an appendix to this chapter which also contains extracts from two of the 
answers received. The questionnaire was sent in the first place to members 
of the provincial services, and in a few instances to other persons who were 
expected to be interested in the cxuestions dealt with. More than one thousand 
letters were issued and replies w^ere received from well over one-third of the 
persons addressed. Some of the rephes showed that the letters had been 
misdirected to persons who were not Hindus and three returns were obtained 
from persons born outside Bengal whose rex>lies were consequently set aside. 
After eliminating these items 382 letters remained. They were first divided 
according to caste into Brahmans, Baidyas, Kayasthas, Namasiidras and other 
tastes : and Brahmans who formed the majority of the correspondents were 
again subdivided according as they came from West Bengal, North Bengal, 

East Bengal or Central Bengal. An 
attempt was then made to introduce a 
further division in the replies according 
as the correspondent described him- 
self as orthodox or unorthodox in belief 
and practice. This distribution yielded 
the figures shown in the margin. 


ALL CASTES 

ISr.khina.ii« 

>rrih lieihjal 
Lh t fi-'/ii/til 

('eii*iril Jk-ni/ul 
B.'nhas 

KtiNa-TliLi' 

Otlu r ta-t* - 


Total Orthodox. I'northodox 

3B2 116 266 


411, Growth of latitudinarian practice. — Reference will be made 
elsewhere to the replies received in answer to question No. 4 of the circular 
touching the essential beliefs or practices considered to distinguish the caste. 
It is doubtful to what extent the replies received actually represent propor- 
tionately the incidence of public oj)inion amongst the educated classes. Prob- 
ably very few persons who receive an English education would be able to 
describe themselves as being strictly and unyieldingly orthodox in both belief 
and iiractice. The replies received indicated very clearly that there has been 
a very great change of public opinion during recent years and the spread 
of latitiidinarian beliefs was recognised by almost all correspondents. Very 
few approached the attitude of one correspondent of the Aguri caste who, 
with a generous admixture of metaphors, referring to the “revolution” recently 
brought about in public opinion in the direction of a more liberal outlook 
described it as 

‘sentimentality kicking feverishly at every pillar of society and trying ineffectively to bring 
them down : happily this flood did not mud^e the current of my caste people.” 

There is scarcely any field of Hindu life which has not been modified by recent 
movements. The spread of education and economic conditions have driven 
increasing numbers of families to towns where a much greater laxness of 
observance is permitted than in the villages, and one correspondent noted the 
significant fact that even in Calcutta itself those who had taken up a residence 
there some generations ago were more conservative and orthodox in their 
opinions than other members of the same caste whose migration to the same 
city was of more recent date. Increasing contact wdth other countries and the 
increasing extent to which young men educated abroad on returning home are 
unable to resume their social life on exactly the same terms as before have also 
contributed to the adoption of a more tolerant and less rigid attitude in regard 
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to religious or caste observances. Even tlie most conservative and orthodox 
have not been unaffected by these changes and as one correspondent per- 
tinently observes 

"'the significant point is that society as such will not actually sanction a cliange, thouf^h it is 
getting more and more inclined to tolerate it”. ® 

IVlany correspondents found themselves embarrassed by a request to describe 
themselves in one or other of the clear cut categories and the division into 
orthodox and unorthodox, therefore, does not represent an^^ sharp distinction 
in the views held by persons allocated to each class. 

412. No marked divergence of views characteristic of castes. — Similarly 

the division into castes does not yield a very clearly marked divergence of 
opinion as between one caste and another. The Brahmans (at least of the 
higher classes), the Baidyas and the Kayasthas are exactly upon the same 
level of intellectual attainment and are accustomed to the same degree of 
culture and refinement in their social life and they form between them all 
but a negligible proportion of the answers received. Even of the remainder, 
amounting to no more than 50 out of 382, all were persons of education 
who were prepared to give to the social questions raised a degree of thoughtful 
attention probably not given to them by the majorit^^ of their caste men. 
Finally two points are to be noticed. One is that all the correspondents 
had received an English education and that there was therefore amongst 
them no representative of those whose education has been entirely upon 
Sanskritic lines and who may be very learned indeed but are generally very 
much less liberal or progressive in their views of what is good for society. 
The second point is that all the correspondents were men and that their 
opinions therefore do not directly represent the body of opinion amongst 
their women -folk which on the whole is very much less progressive than their 
own. 


413. Relaxation of caste restrictions. — ^Powerful agencies are at work for 
the relaxation of caste restrictions in general, and it may be said that probably 
the ablest as well as the most vocal agitation is progressive rather than reac- 
tionary. Bodies like the Hindu Mission and the Hindu Sabha are professedly 
committed to the removal of untouchability and to inter-marriage between 
castes or even between races. Generally spealdng orthodox correspondents 
were opposed to any relaxation of caste restrictions and were in favour of 
maintaining the doctrine of untouehabihty, although on tliis point some 
liberal influences were detected in the replies received. Instances cited of 
inter-marriage betTveen castes were rare and in most cases it was not stated 
whether the violation of social custom had involved suffering and unhappiness 
to the parties concerned irrespective of the degree to which they were denied 
recognition by their own societies as a result. In many cases where inter- 
marriage does take place the parties find it most convenient to adopt them- 
selves into one of the schismatic or ref orming sects such as the Brahmo Samaj. 
In other cases their personality or position in local society is strong enough 
to live down social disapprobation and after the lapse of time, perhaps in a 
second or third generation, to resume their place in society. One corres- 
pondent pointfd out that the generally felt disapprobation for inter-caste 
marriages applied not only to marriages joTcitiloTifici but also to the anuIoTnci 
type regarding which very little, if any, disapprobation Tvas expressed in the 
Shastras. It is probably inevitable that so long as Hind.u society remains 
upon any organisation similar to that now existing, the practical inconveniences 
and disadvantages arising from the uncertain position in either caste 
of parties to a marriage between two castes will prevent any widespread 
toteation of the practice except in those cases where it is customary as for 
instances in some parts of Eastern Bengal between Baidyas and Hayasthas. 

414. Views regarding touch and food tabus. — On the other hand corres- 
pondents of every degree of orthodoxy showed a much greater liberality of 
outlook as regards pollution by contact, eating of prohibited foods and 
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inter-dining Tvith otlier castes. Only the most violent reactionaries declared 
that they f^t polluted by contact with “ unclean ’ ’ persons and that they would 
noton aW account dine with members of “unclean ” castes. Commonsense 
and convenience combine to prevent the Hindu from accepting the necessity 
of bathing and changing his clothes every time he happens to touch a person 
whose contact conveys ceremonial pollution. Most higher caste Hindus no 
longer consider themselves polluted by contact with “ unclean ” castes 
iiTespective of personal cleanliness ; the feeling depends upon the occupation 
and the personal habits and cleanliness of the individual of the lower caste 
concerned. Even orthodox correspondents subscribed to the statement 
that pollution by contact as well as untouchability is at present non- 
existent : but on the other hand the most liberal were also prepared to admit 
that an important factor was the situation in which the contact took place. 
At any religious ceremony pollution by contact would be certainly felt and 
would invalidate the ceremony performed. Hut the Hindu accepts with 
resignation the conditions of modern life which throw him in buses or trams 
or trains into close contact with people whose caste he certainly makes no 
effort to ascertain but can very reasonably deduce from their appearance. A 
similar distinction is made in regard to the eating of prohibited foods or foods 
prepared by improper persons and to inter-dining with other castes. With 
regard to diet indeed a considerable amount of hypocrisy is acknowledged 
to exist and although probably no Hindu of any shade of thought would 
knowingly eat beef or ham, even the orthodox connive at the eating of other 
prohibited foods, provided that those who indulge in such practices do not 
make a parade of it and, if necessary, do it clandestinely. Most correspond- 
ents even amongst the Brahmans declared that what they principally looked 
to was not the caste or status of the person preparing the food but his personal 
cleanliness and the cleanliness of the vessels in which it was cooked and served 
and there were comparatively few w^ho declared that they would in no cir- 
cumstances dine with other inferior castes. Even here, however, the pro- 
gressive section recognise a certain social propriety which excludes members 
of ioiver castes from feasts on ceremonial occasions. 

416. Prayaschitta. — ^As regards the necessity of performing prayaschitta 
for breaking caste the very widest tolerance was expressed even by orthodox 
persons. It was categorically stated by many correspondents that the 
necessity of performing any ceremony in these circumstances was a thing of 
the past. Instances were indeed cited in which the performance of prayas- 
cJiiita had been demanded by the caste and had been performed by persons 
who had proceeded to England ; one instance was given of a man who had lost 
caste by going to the war and was not received back into society even though 
he performed the expiatory ceremony ; whilst other instances were given 
in which refusal to perform it had led to social ostracism or outoasting ; but 
in these latter cases the persons concerned generally found in the course of 
time that some section of their society was prepared to receive them. When 
such a question as this arises the tendency is for feeling to be divided and for 
two groups to show themselves in the society concerned which are respectively 
in favour of and against pressing a demand for the performance of prayaschitta. 
One instance was cited in which such a split had actually led to the displacing 
on the local caste society of the elder and more conservative members of the 
caste in favour of younger men with liberal and progressive views. Such 
instances however as were cited were almost invariably given from the early 
youth of the writer, and there can be no doubt whatever that it is only in very 
rare instances that the performance of this ceremony is demanded from persons 
who have journeyed overseas to Europe, America, Japan and other countries. 
Where prayaschitta is demanded, its performance is often desired only, as 
one correspondent expressed it, “ to bring down the pride of Europe-returned 
persons ”; and another orthodox Brahman of Central Bengal stated that 
“ for going to Europe a show of respect towards superiors and a propitiatory 
feast sufficed.” Its performance is often, as another orthodox Brahman 
stated, a mere formality ” and is interpreted as indicating that the person 
returned from abroad has not as it were ** gone native ” in the country over- 
seas but has remained a good Hindu whose allegiance to the social customs of 
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his group is still acknowledged. It is clear that at present only in every rare 
circumstances would even the most conservative persons in the more educated 
groups insist upon the performance of this ceremony, unless the demeanour 
of the returned member was such as to offer violent affront to the suscepti- 
bilities of his castemen. 

416. The “ pan ” system . — On some social (questions opinion is unani- 
mous amongst both the orthodox and the unorthodox. These correspondents 
who supported the system were very few indeed, though one correspondent 
characterised it as neither harmful nor objectionable. Under this system the 
unfortunate father of daughters to whom it -would be disgrace either to leave 
them unmarried or to marry them into a group socially lower than his own is 
unable to marry them in his own or a higher group vdthout being subjected 
to very heavy exactions. The family of the bildegroom demands the payment 
of a certain sum of money before it will consent to the alliance- If this money 
were settled upon the girl either as her o^\ti property or as “ nest-egg ” for 
the newly married couple, though the custom would still probably cause 
economic hardship, it Avould presumably be regarded with less distaste. As it 
is, however, the money does not even go to the bridegroom but is appro- 
priated by his f amil 3 ’^. It is to some extent astonishing that a practice univer- 
sally condemned should be almost universally prevalent. It was apparently 
not known 40 or 60 years ago and the rather indefinite explanation of its 
origination in economic conditions ” does not seem either to be clear or to 
account for the ascendancy it has established over the higher castes. On 
the other hand no father of daughters foi’ whom he will be compelled to pay 
pan if he wishes to get them married, can afford to renounce the contribution 
exacted from the families in which he seeks w-ives for his sons ; and the habit 
has established itself so strongly that in some groups, for instance amongst 
the Baidyas, although the question of contributing is never specifically raised, 
it is an understood thing that the bride’s father shall contribute the amount 
considered to be appropriate for the occasion and he can be relied upon to 
do this because failure would be taken as due to inability to meet the expense 
and he would lose social xDosition thereby. Two circumstances appear likely 
to contribute in reducing the preference of the practice. One is the fact that 
young men are now-a-days tending to put off marriage until they have 
completed their education and feel that they are in a position to support a 
wife. This is an inevitable consequence of the decay of the joint family 
system to which some reference will be made later. A second factor is the 
gradual rise in the age at which girls are married. In both the jKayastha 
and the Baidya castes it is becoming not unusual for girls to remain unmarried 
until they are 18 or 20 years old. Some of them have pursued their education 
to the graduate stage. All of them as the age of marriage is increased resent 
more and more a system which -sdrtually amounts to their families having to 
buy them husbands. In their jDrotests against the system they are also joined 
by ^’’oung men of their caste amongst whom there is gro-wing a tendency to 
take a wife of their ovu. choosing on the basis of mutual attraction rather 
than to be provided for by their familiesin what their elders consider to be the 
interest of the family- 

417. Purdah. — As regards purdah also there were comparatively few 
correspondents prepared to stand out for its rigorous perpetuation. Here, 
however, there is a strong feeling particularly amongst the old-fashioned or 
orthodox that it is possible to go too far in relaxation. It is generally stated 
that purdah exists only in a very restricted form both in villages where all 
the inhabitants are known to one another and also in towns where there is 
greater freedom of movement. Many thoughtful persons are entirely averse 
from any such free association of the sexes as is characteristic of Western 
countries and consider that it would for many years to come lead to abuses 
of a serious nature. Comradeship between the sexes is foreign to Indian 
tradition, and is not recommended to the Indian mind by those of its aspects 
in Europe and especially America w^hich receive the widest advertisement. 

418. The Hindu attitude to child^marriage. — ^It is again only the very 
orthodox and reactionary amongst the educated of all castes who are in favour 
53 
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of child-marriage, but the term is understood both by orthodox and unorthodox 
eorrespondents alike in a very different sense from that which it bears in the 
West. Kayasthas, Baidyas and some groups of Brahmans assert that 
child-marriage for many years has not been in vogue amongst them, but in 
illustration thev generally quote the fact that girls are rarely married before 
the age of 14 or 16. On the other hand amongst the Baidyas particularly 
there IS no doubt that, as is shovm in chapter VI, a very large number of the 
girls are not married until 18 or 20. The tendency amongst young men to 
postpone their marriage until after they have begun to earn themselves and in 
some cases until they are in a xDosition to maintain a separate family also 
naturally tends against child-marriage, since a young man of 25 to 30 who 
has received the best education which Bengal can give him will probably 
desire in his -wdfe an intellectual companion more nearly of an age with himself 
than a young child of ten or eleven years, particularly if he contemplates, as 
he very often does, establishing his own household in pursuit of his profession 
at a distance from the rest of the family. Amongst many sections no doubt 
the recent Child-marriage Restraint Act is tacitly ignored, but the fact that 
it has continued to he in existence for well over a year without any considerable 
body of protest indicates that the measure was not premature. 

419. Attitude to the education of women. — ^All sections of Hindu 
communitj^ are in favour of increased education for girls and evidence of 
tills will be found in chapter IX infra in the figures for literacy recorded at the 
present census. The most orthodox, however, in some cases are against sending 
girls to school and a large number consider that their education should not be 
continued after their marriage. They would prefer, if possible, that education 
should be given in the home and that in any case married girls should not 
be sent to school. Nearly all sections of the community agree that some 
modification of the curriculum is desirable for girls. They would welcome 
a course of education wliich was specifically directed towards their household 
duties in later life. “ Generally,” writes one correspondent, 

” there should be female education feminine 3n character so that females may fit themselves 
efficiently in the houseliold as good mothers, loving sisters and daughters and faithful wives. 
They should be given general education comprising sewing, cooking, music and other fine arts 
such as painting, etc. No use wasting time in teaching algebra, higher mathematics, etc.” 

The raising of the age of marriage and the pa7i system itself have been to 
some extent respon.sible for the increased enthusiasm in female education. The 
marriage price of a bridgegroom varies amongst the higher classes according 
to his university degree or rather according to the discrepancy between his 
standard of education and that of his bride ; and this has made it a sound 
investment for parents and guardians to have their girls educated as far as 
their means and time will allow. The statutory raising of the age of marriage 
has left daughters longer on the hands of their parents and it has made it 
necessary for them to find some means of keeping them employed and out of 
mischief. 

420. Attitude towards the participation of women in public life. — 

Opinion is however universally more conservative as regards the adoption 
of professional careers hy women and their increased participation in public 
life, for instance as members of public bodies. The extent to which they are 
actually doing this has been noted elsewhere. It is very widely held by both 
liberal and conservative Hindus that women cannot hope to adopt profes- 
sional careers and take part in public life without a sacrifice of the sweetness 
and sanctity of home life. Many of them feel that, in the absence of a tradi- 
tion behind them, women engaging in public life will find themselves subjected 
to temptations which they have had no preparation to resist. The adoption 
of professional work is also felt to he liable to enhance the present existing 
and increasing unemployment amongst educated young men. Amongst 
the correspondents who replied to enquiries only a comparatively small 
number, taken almost exclusively from the Baidya and Kayastha castes, 
declared unreservedly in favour of women appearing in the professions and 
an puhKc life. A very large majority of thinking Hindus would welcome 
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the adoi3tioii of careers by widows as a means of ensuring their o\^^l independ- 
ence, but the great majority of them would prefer to see them employed only 
in teaching medicine and social work amongst their own sex and many would 
prefer that tiiey should not take even to these professions until comj^aratively 
late in life. Probablj' the feelings of the great majority even of progressive 
Hindus are represented by the following extract : — 

We feel that woman's proper place is m the home niifl that she is nnsuited by reason of her 
sex, temperament and jjhysical structure to plunge into the rough and tnmbfe of pubhc life. 
We feel that there is want in the country of women teachers, women doctors and women nurses 
and to a limited extent we are prepared to admit a certain numbei of widows of mature age to 
take to such professions for the benefit of womeiikind in general but then- numbers must be 
limited. But we are opposed to a general participation by women in profes-^ional careers or in 
public affairs ” 

On the other hand in Bengal no less than else^vh.eTe factum valet and after the 
part taken by women in civil disobedience and non-co-operation move- 
ments reactionary opposition to their taking a greater part in joublic life is 
bound to subside sooner or later. Hindu opinion was profoimdly shocked 
when young girls came forward publicly as assassins, but society will now 
evidently have to accommodate itself to a situation in which women take 
an increasing part in public life particularly when compulsory widowhood 
denies them a full outlet for their activities in home life. Even although 
orthodox Brahman correspondents describe it as humiliating,” positively 
harmful ” and “ absolutely ungodly ” and a large number look upon those 
women who are prominent in public affairs as actuated by a discreditable 
desire for self-advertisement, the women who have tasted a new freedom 
are unlikely to content themselves with its witlidrawal and society will have 
to adjust itself to the changed conditions. It is safe to predict that if a further 
review is taken at the end of the next decade it will be found that under the 
stimulus of enfranchisement and representation on the legislative bodies 
women are then taking a very much larger part in public life than could ever 
be imagined ten years ago. 

421. The joint family. — ^The joint family system was one of the most 
characteristic institutions of Hindu life but the opinions received were 
unanimous that certainly in the higher castes it has now begun to break ux3. 
In the lower castes and amongst purely agricultural families it remains firmly 
established. Those, however, who follow the learned professions or adopt 
clerical occupations are driven afield in search of work and there set up their 
own establishments. They find it difficult to pool their earnings and the 
spread of Western individualism makes it irksome for them to remit all that 
they can save from their owm expenses as a contribution to the joint family. 
In educated circles the joint family is tending to split up into a number of 
groups which perhaps contribute towards the maintenance of the parent family 
where it is necessary, and meet on ceremonial or stated occasions to keep up 
the solidarity of the family without actually remaining in it all the time. 
The system had many advantages. The joint family when it was hound 
together by unquestioned loyalty to its head was an ad m irable substitute for 
universal insurance : it provided for every member and even secured for those 
whose abilities w-ere mediocre the certainty of imgrudging maintenance. The 
position of the Hindu widow has often been painted in the most iiitiable 
colours but in the best type of joint family her practice of the austerity, 
self-denial, self-sacrifice and service to others which characterise the ideal 
type of widow invested her with the greatest respect and, if she happened to 
be the mother of children, her position was of very great honour indeed. 
Temperament and family tradition of course were largely responsible for the 
treatment meted out to" unproductive members of the family and to those 
who had the misfortune to be bereaved but the present disintegrative forces 
are generally recognised as being boimd to lead to some deterioration in the 
position both of the non-earning members of the family and of its widows. 
The member of a family who has broken away and set up for himself in his 
profession at a distance earning his living by his own labour and fimding a 
more immediate interest close at hand, resents anything like the necessity for 
maintaining idle members of his family and is at the same time unable to 
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regard the imcompeteiit with the same tolerance as they enjoyed before. 
The widoA^' of such a person, if she is unprovided for, cannot count on the 
same consideration from her husband’s relatives as she might have had 
if he had been joint with them. It is inevitable that she should attach 
herself to some relative of her husband’s family or to her own family and 
in neither position is her lot likely to be at all a happy one. Many corres- 
pondents commented upon the fact that the presence of a widow in 
a family was always ^velcomed because she would cheerfully undertake the 
drudgery of the family whilst the extreme self-denial expected of a Hindu 
widow makes her support very little of a burden. But where she is 
unprovided for and has children there are bound to be heart-burnings on 
ac<£)unt of differences in the treatment which her children and those of her 
husband’s relatives receive and one correspondent shrewdly remarked that 
in general the unfortunate widow is treated with more consideration by 
men than women. It might have been expected that the break up of 
the joint family and the increasing irksomeness of a widow’s life when 
the joint family has been disintegrated w^oiild stimulate the cause of 
female education, would lead to more widows adopting some means of 
iivehhood and would encourage society to look with more favour upon 
widow remarriage as a way of providing for them. In many cases indeed 
it is reported that widows earn something to give them an independence 
by teaching or tutoring and by sewing and embroidering clothes, but one 
correspondent noted that contrary to expectation the break up of the joint 
family system and the increasing hardness of widow’s conditions are not lead- 
ing to any increase in widow remarriage. 

122. Opinion regarding widow remarriage. — On this question of widow 
remai'riage also there is considerable divergence of opinion. To the Hindu 
the relation of husband and wife is sacramental rather than contractual 
and once it has been established it cannot be severed even upon death 
except by a desecration. Every Hindu in his heart probably considers that 
the Hindu widow is capable of realising the finest ideal of womanhood by 
ascetic self-denial, devotion to her husband’s memorj^, and the self- 
sacrifice with which she consecrates herself to the service of the remaining 
members of her husband’s family ; and there are many, particularly 
amongst the orthodox, to w^hom any sacrifice of this ideal appears profoundly 
repugnant. They would prefer that the ideal should still be attempted even 
if it involves, as it does in many cases, suffering and almost unbearable 
nervous and psychological strain upon the widows. There is, however, a 
large body of progressive thinkers who, finding no shastric injunction in 
favour of perpetual widowhood, are prepared to favour and even to 
encourage remarriage of widows. The Hindu Sabha advocates this but with a 
certain complacent patronage puts it forward as being specially appropriate for 
the lower castes upon the ground, for which there is apparently very little 
justification in fact, that they are dying out owing to their failure to find 
unmarried girls as brides. Correspondents who replied to the question- 
naire gave numerous instances of widows remarriages. In all cases they 
w-ere viewed with displeasure by some portion of the caste, though in many 
the parties concerned were able to overcome ox)position or at least to 
secure a considerable body of partisans in their support. There are definite 
organisations for the encouragement of widow remarriage, and since 1927 
instances have been reported in Pabna, Mymensingh, Tippera, Dacca, Jes- 
sore, Nadia, Chittagong, Malda, Bakarganj, Jalpaiguri and Rajshahi, and 
the figures discussed in chapter VI show’’ that it has indeed become more 
prevalent during the last ten years. Nearly all correspondents, however, 
were in favour of restricting the remarriage of widows to those who have 
been bereaved before the marriage was consummated or to those at least 
who were of tender years and some of them thought it necessary to insist 
that the wudow should not be remarried without her own consent, a proviso 
rendered necessary by the fact that orthodox Hindu la’w regards women 
as no free agent but as being at all stages of her Life a chattel or 
rather a ward of some male relative. The rush to marry children before 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act came into operation resulted, as has been 
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noted in chapter VI, in an enormous increase in the number of girls married 
at the earlier ages and is hound to cause in succeeding years a large increase 
in the number of child widows. In the report on the census of 1921 
IVIr. Thompson estimated the average age of marriage at rather less than 
20 for men and about 12J- for women. The Act therefore does not prohibit 
the marriage of any man over the average age at wliich they usually marry. 
But in the case of women the Act renders illegal marriages of girls as "much as 
1^ years older than the average at which they were being married when 
IVIr. Thompson made his calculations. Whereas therefore the group of men 
seeking marriage has not been reduced by the Act, the group of women 
amongst whom they must look for their wives has been very considerably 
reduced. As a result either the men must postpone marriage till a later 
age or the deficiency of potential wives must be made good by adding widows 
to their numbers ; the first alternative would almost certainly lead to an 
increase of prostitution and irregular unions, and it is to be conjectured that 
Hindu public opinion will consequently more readily adjust itself to the 
second. 

423. Tribal religions . — ^At the present census the term "‘animist” 
previously used to describe the religion of aboriginal and primitive peoples 
has been replaced by the vaguer, but more satisfactory term tribal reli- 
gions.” It has been felt that the connotation of the word animist ” is 
too specific and that a term is more satisfactory which merely indicates 
adherence to a system of beliefs and practices considered to be characteris- 
tic of the tribe without at the same time conveying any suggestion as to their 
nature. Bengal contributes only 529,419 or 6 *29 per cent, of the total 
number of persons professing tribal religions in all India. Some 29-78 per 
cent, are contributed by the aggregate of states and agencies and the largest 
individual contributions are in Bihar and Orissa (24 -42 per cent.), and the 
Central Provinces and Berar (16-11 per cent.), Burma provides 9-1 per 
cent, and Assam 8 -48 per cent, and in all British Territory Bengal therefore 
occupies the 5th place among the major provinces. Tribal religions contri- 
bute only 1 -03 per cent, of the population of Bengal compared vdth a pro- 
portion of 2 -39 in the whole of India or 2 -17 in British Territory . 

424. Variations in numbers. — ^The actual numbers professing tribal 
religions have declined by 37 *6 per cent, in the whole of Bengal during the 
last decade and the decline in numbers comes out clearly in diagram 
No. XI-2 whilst diagram No, XI-3 shows even more noticeably the percent- 
age decline as well as the decline in actual numbers. During the decade 
there has been a decline in numbers in every division of Bengal except 
the Presidency Division. The decline is as much as 52-1 per cent, in 
North Bengal, 49 -3 per cent, in Dacca Division and 30 -8 per cent, in the 
Burdwan Division. But the numbers professing tribal religions have actually 
almost doubled in the Presidency Division, where the increase is 92 -9 per 
cent. The persons following tribal religions are 1 -03 of the total population 
of Bengal as against 1-79 per cent, in 1921 and 1 *58 per cent, in 1911. 
They form a large proportion of the population (2 -75 per cent.) in Burdwan 
Division than elsewhere, but even in Burdwan Division the proportion has 
declined from 4-27 per cent, in 1921 to 2-75 per cent, in 1931. With the 
exception of a decline between 1891 and 1901 from 3 -68 to 3 -52 per 
cent, in this division theii* history from 1881 to 1921 showed a continuous 
increase not only in numbers but also in their proportion to the total popula- 
tion which was 2 *97 per cent, in 1881. Their next largest proportion is in 
Rajshahi Division where they form 1 -88 per cent, of the population as 
aganist 4 -07 per cent, in 1921, a figure representing the peak of a progress- 
ive increase in proportion from 9 per 10,000 in 1881. In the Presidency 
Division they contribute only 0 *58 per cent, of the total population and 
have continuously increased their proportion since 1881 when they formed 
no more than 2 in 10,000 of the population. They contribute no more than 
0 -19 per cent, of the population of Chittagong Division and 0*13 per cent, 
of the Dacca Division. They are most numerous in Birbhum, !Bankura, 
Jalpaiguri and Chittagong HiU Tracts where they number more than 4 per 
cent, of the population. They are relatively numerous also in Darjeeling, 
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Diliaipur jMalda, Burdwan and AHdnapore where they form 2 to 4 per 
cent of tiie ]Jopulation and in Ilaj«liahi. Mnrshidabad and the 24-Parganas 
where thev form between I and 2 per cent. They are less than 1 per thousand 
in Pabiui^ Xadia, Jessore. Faridpnr, Dacca, Tippera, Bakarganj, Noakhali, 
Chittagong, Howrali, Calcutta and the Tripura State while in the other 
districts in the j^rovince they number no more than 1 to 8 per thousand. Only 
in the 24-Parganas, Murshidabad, Jessore, Khulna, Pangpur and Chittagong 
districts have they increased their relative strength of the total population since 
1921. Their proportions in each district are illustrated in diagram !No. XI-6. 


DIAGRAM No. XI-6. 



425. Buddhism. — ^Buddhism in Bengal is almost entirely confined to the 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts in the north and to Chittagong district 
and Chittagong Hill Tracts in the south-east of the province. Bengal’s con- 
tribution to the total of Buddhists in India is no more than 330,563 or 2-47 
per cent-, but Burma contributes 96*57 per cent., and the contribution of 
Bengal is the next largest. Buddhists form 0 • 65 per cent, of the population of 
Bengal against 84-3 per cent, in Burma, 3*65 in India and 4*68 in British 
Territorj’^. 

426. Distribution of Buddhists in Bengal. — ^The map forming diagram 
No. XI-7 shows the number of Buddhists per 10,000 of the total population. 
In Sikkim they form 32 • 3 per cent, of the total population, a proportion which 
the gradual infiltration of Nepali settlers professing a Hinduistic faith has 
continuously reduced from 34-81 per cent, in 1901. In the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts they form no less than 72-99 per cent, of the total population, a pro- 
portion larger than that of 1881 (72*81) which had been reduced by 1911 to 
65*77, but had recovered to 68-55 in 1921. They form 18 *4 per cent, of the 
population of Darjeeling where their proportions have consistently increased 
since 1881 and where there is a General Buddhist Association and 4*2 per 
cent, in Chittagong, Elsewhere throughout the province only in Jalpaiguri, 
Calcutta and Bakarganj does their proportion reach as much as from 1 to 10 
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per thousand. No sects of Buddhists have been separated. That 
religion current in northern Bengal derives from the Lamaistic Buddhism of 
Tibet and differs from the beliefs in the south-east of the province which 
more nearly resemble those of Burma. The sectarian differences in the 
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Lamaistic creed in northern Bengal are confined to the priesthood, and 
although there are even separate orders of priests bearing tribal names such, 
for instance, as Newar, Tamang, etc., worship at the Buddhist gumpas is 
not confined to the laity of any particular sect or tribe. 

427. Christians. — ^The total number of Christians in Bengal is 183,067 
and their numbers have shown a fairly regular rate of increase from 1881 when 
they were 72,289. They form 2 -86 per cent, of the total number of Christians 
in India and a considerably larger proportion is furnislied by Madras 
(28 T8 per cent.), the Punjab (6 *59 per cent.), Bihar and Orissa (5 *43 per 
cent.), Burma (5 *26 percent.), Bombay (5 -04 per cent.). United Provinces 
(3 *25 per cent.) and Assam (3 -22 per cent,). In Bengal itself they form no 
more than 0 -36 per cent, of the total population compared with 1 *8 in the 
population of India and 1 *42 in the population of British Territory. The 
population of Madras contains a larger percentage (3 -8) of Christians than 
any other, and Assam with 2 -35 and Burma 2 *26 per cent, fill the second and 
third place. They are most numerous in the Presidenej^ Division (81,273) and 
then in the Dacca Division (41,446) and Bajshahi Division (35,339). 

428. Variations in numbers of Christians. — ^Throughout the w^hole of 
Bengal their increase during the last decade (22 -8 per cent.) has been 
greater than at any other decade since 1881 except between the years 1891 
and 1901 when the percentage increase w^as 29 *5. Except in the Dacca 
Division where they have increased by 32 T per cent, in the last decade 
against 22 *2 between 1891 and 1901 elsewhere in every division their 
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increase was the greatest between 1891 and 1901. Their numbers are now 2| 
times greater in all Bengal than they were in 1881 and in the Rajshahi 
Division there are actually almost 19 times as many of them as they were in 
that year. 

429. Racial distribution of Christians by districts. — A map shown as 
diagram No. XI-8 indicates not only the strength of Christians but also their 
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racial distribution as Indians, Anglo-Indians and others. Amongst the 
Indians some groups are included such as Sinhalese which are not actually 
Indian, as well as some others of Nepalese origin who may not have been 
born in India. As might be expected no less than 16,863 Anglo-Indian 
Christians out of a total of 27,573 reside in Calcutta, and for the most part they 
are found principally in urban areas. Next to the Presidency Division with 
17,768 the Burdwan Division wdth 6,244 contains the largest number of Anglo- 
Indian Christians. Amongst the Indian Christians also more live in the 
Presidency than in any other division. Out of 131,886 45,099 live in the 
Presidency Division of whom 17,388 are found in the 24-Parganas and 14,280 
in Calcutta. Dacca Division with 40,419 and Rajshahi Division with 31,835 
Indian Christians come next in order to Presidency Division. Jalpaiguri has 
no less than 14,327 Indian Christians and Dacca and Mymensingh 13,567 and 
10,603 respectively. Nadia with 9,742, Dinajpur with 6,802 and Darjeeling 
with 6,104 in West and North Bengal and Bakarganj with 8,769 and Faridpur 
with 7,480 in the east are the only other districts in which Indian Christians 
are found in any numbers. On the map they are seen to lie therefore prin- 
cipally in two series of districts running contiguously from north to south, 
viz., Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, Rajshahi (though here no more than 
1,483), Nadia, Calcutta and 24-Parganas and again in Mymensingh, Dacca, 
Faridpur and Bakarganj* 
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430. European Christians. — ^The great majority of other Christians are 
Europeans. They amounted in all to 22,955 and scarcely more than 5,200 
of these are to be found outside the Presidency Division, most of whom 
(16,083) residing in Calcutta and its suburbs in 24-Parganas, with 1,542 in 
parts of the 24-Parganas, 1,232 in Howrah including 822 in Howrah City 
and 1,213 in Darjeeling. 

431. (Shrlstian missions. — ^The enumeration took place before the neces- 
sity for stringent economy had become apparent and elaborate provisions 
were made for accurate return of sects of Christians. The instructions issued 
to local officers v/ere as follows : — 

“ 'Exijoriuncc- has that the return of sects of Indian Christians -vvill be very in- 

complete unless s«*L‘cial jnecaut’ons are taken beforehand Local instructions should be g’vcn 
as to the ivay in m hi<‘h the adherents of each mission are to be entered. The correct i^ecording 
of Christian sect> i- f.^rilitated hy the fact that usually there are only one or two missions at 
work in each dt-.tT:t'‘t The co-operation of the missionaries at work in each district should be 
asked for and th y shouhl be requested to take steps to explain to their converts how they 
should return th. ni-eh'C^ The supervisors and enumerators should also be mstructed as to 
the sects hkelv to h-’ nut with in their circles and blocks As far as possible tJie record of all 
blocks where rhiislians are numerous should be jireparcd by Christian enumerators and 
.should be exami by the charge superintendent or other qualified officer who should satisfy 
himself th.il t !i ? real st cl has been entered ” 

The names of the missions at work in each district were obtained from the 
mis.sion '\vo3' leers and a list is given below of the sectarian missions working in 
Bengal witli the districts in which they have branches. 


STATEMENT No. XI-3. 

Christian Missions at work in Bengal outside Calcutta. 

Sr ct anJ name of mission. District in which working. 


ANGLICAN 

Church of Eiitlan.l /> n.in i JIi— ion 
Church of Engl -tja -ion 
Chinch Mi-«iion Soon tv 
Oxioril Mi‘<>.ioti 
at Andrews Mi4.ii>.i 

Society toi the Eiopagation ot the Gospel "Mission. 
St Joseph's ilii-ioii 

BAPTIST 

American Baptist Mission 
Baptist .Mission 

Bengal .and Ori-'=a B ip*-ist Foreign Mission 
London Bai.tist 
Austiahan Baptist ili-aioii 
New' Zealand LJairtisl Mission 

CONGllEGATIONAL 

Biee Chun h Mission of Finland 
INDIA UNITED CHUBCHES 
Church of Scotl.ind Mission 
Piesbytciian Mission 
London Mission Society 
English Presbyteiiau Mission 

LUTHEBAN 

Suiital Mission of the Northern Cliuiches 
Lutheran Mission 
Swedish Mission 


METHODIST 

Methodist Einieopal Mission 
Wesleyan Methorli-t Mission 
American Methodi~t Mission 


MINOR. AND UNSPECIFIED PROTESTANT 
Ameiacnn Church oi God Mis'^ion 
Protestant Mission 
Christian Mission aoiictv 
Seventh Da> Adventi^-t Mission 
Indian Baptist Mission 
Sindhiuia K-uti Mission 
Church of the Nararcne Mission 
Evangelistic Misi-ton 
North-East India Ormeial Mis'.ion 


ROMAN CATHOLIC tLatin Rite) 
Roman Cathohe Mi&sion 


Basantl Cathohe Mission „ *,* 

Congregation of the Holy Cross, Canada 

SALVATIONIST 
Salvation Anuy 
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Burdwau, Huwiah, 24-Parganas. 

Miilnapon., Howrah, Jalpaiguii, DarsLiling, Chittagong 
Ho.%iah 24-Pargan IS, Nadia, Rangpur 
24-Paigana®., Khulna, Faridpnr. Bakargnni. 
24-Parganas, Mynieuaiugh 
24-Parganas. 

Malda 


Midnapun , 24-Parganas, Bakargunj 

Midnaporo, Hoogtily, Howrah, 24-Pargana3. Khulna, Dinajpur, 
Rangpur, Dacca, F.inilpur, Chittagong, Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Midnapoie 
.Tessoie, Dinaapiir. 

Pabna, Mjmensingh, randpur, Tii-pera 
Tippeitt, 


Daijeehng. Jalpaiguii. 


Burdwan, Hooghly, 24-Pargaiiaa, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling. 
Howmh 

24-Parganas, Murshldabad 
Rajshahi. 


Birbhum, Haisbahi, Dinajinir. 
Malda. 

CooeU Behar. 


Burdwan, Birbhnin, Midnapore, 24-Parganas. 
BurdWMn, B.anlcura, 24-Parganas 
Birbhum 


Howrah, Bogia, Rangpur. 
24-Pargana8. 

Nadia 

Nadia, Khulna, Faridpnr, Bakarganj 

Jessore 

Jessore 

Myniensingh. 

Faridpnr 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


Hooghly, 24-Parganas, Nadia, Khulna, 

jeeling, Rangpur, Dacca, 

Nookbali, Chittagong. 

S4-PaTganaa. 

Chittagong. 


lia, Khulna, Rajshahi, DlnaJpur, Dar- 
,, Mymensingh, Faridpnr, Bakarganj. 


Jessore, Rangpur. 
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432. Sects ©f CSiriStians. — Tlie sectarian classification of these missions 
is o-iven according to an elaborate scheme circulated by the Census Commis- 
sioner for TiicUa, by which the several hundreds of sects returned in India on 
iDi’cvioiis occasions were classified amongst 15 main divisions. It was 
orisrinally intended to shov' a special table corresponding to table XV of 1921 
in whicli Christians were distril^iited by race and sect. Summary figures by 
race are included in tlie fly leaf and supplement No. II to imperial table 
XVI, but tlie only sects for which separate figui-es have been obtained amongst 
Christians are Roman C^atholic, Romo-Syriaii, Other Syrian and Others. 
The inclusion of a separate group for Romo-Syrians is in the nature of a 
comiironiise to reconcile the conflicting views entertained as to the allocation 
of the sect to the Roman or Syrian Clim*eli. In order to guard as far as 
possible against the omission from any of the groups chosen of returns which 
should be included sorters were directed to include amongst Roman Catholics 
entries such as the following — Catholics, Cliurcli of Rome, Franciscan Friars, 
Italian. Latin C'atliolic, Latin Christian, Spanish Mivssion and St. Francis de 
Sales ; amongst Romo-S^nians such entries as Syrian Catholics and Syro- 
Roman and amongst Other Syrian such entries as Gregorian CImrch, Jacobite 
Church. IMar Thoma, Nestorian, St. Thomas Cliristiaii, Syrian and Yugo- 
mayam. It is unlikely that all of the above returns were found in Bengal, 
but this provision ensures tliat any which were found will have been correct- 
ly allocated according to the classification adopted by the 
Census Commissioner. Actually the returns show that a very small number 
of Chilstians in Bengal were returned as Romo-Syilans or other Syrians, and 
Anglo-Indians contributed more than other races to both of these sects. 
Roman Catholics nmnhered 70,678 of whom 46,792 were Indians and 16,295 
were Anglo-Indians. Protestant sects of all kinds accounted for 111,949 
persons of whom 85,023 were Indians and 15,570 of European or Allied 
races. The great majority of Clrristians in Bengal who are Indians or of 
EuroiJean and Allied races are Protestants, while the majority of Anglo- 
Indians are Roman Catholics. 

433. Other religions — Jains. — -.Other religions than those mentioned 
above amount to no more than 4 in every 10,000 of the total population of 
Bengal, a proi^ortion wliieh has remained ]p3‘actically constant since 1881. 
The main contribution is made by Jams who number 9,669. Half of them 
are found in the Presidency Division in Calcutta (3,185) and Mm^shidabad 
(1,018). They are present in greatest numbers after the Presidency Division 
in Rajshalii, wlieie they number 3,276, the single district of Rangpur 
contributing no less than 1,414. In other parts of Bengal their numbers 
are feiv and Birbhum with 494 and Dinajpm* with 465 have the largest 
numbers after those districts ah'eady named. There w’^ere nearly half as 
many again returned as Jains in 1921 as in 1931, and it is possible that the 
same considerations which may have influenced Brahmos to return 
themselves as Hindus only made some Jains to give a similar return ; but the 
numbers in 1921 show^ed an unusually high increase over those of the 
previous census and w*ere almost double those of 1911 (6,782) and the present 
returns are more than 42 per cent, in excess of those of 1911. As on the 
previous occasion the Swetambari Terapanthi sect of Jains were anxious 
to obtain a return of their numbers and assisted in the census of Calcutta, 
but amongst the Jains enumerated only 652 returned their sect, 426 being 
Sw’^etambail, 147 Sw'^etambari Terapanthi and 79 Digamhari. There were 
as many as 2,199 Swetambari Jains in Calcutta alone in 1921. The two 
Jains returned in Sikkim are of the Swetambari sect and no sect was 
returned by Jains outside Calcutta except in the districts of Burdwan, 
Murshidabad and Hooghly. 

434. Sikhs. — The Sikh population is somewhat smaller than the Jain 
amounting to 7,334, of which no fewer than 5,047 are concentrated in 
Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. The numbers are nearly three times as many 
a^ in 1921 when they were very little more numerous than in 1911. Burdwan 
Division contributes 1,868 mostly from the districts of Midnapore (1,197) 



SIKHS, JEWS, EOE.OASTRrAKS AND COXEUCIANS. 


4< >9 


and Howrah. (405), where the Bengal ISTagimr Hail\va%' worksho]js at 
Kharagpur and the Bengal Nagpur and East Indian Railway ^Xdininisti’ations 
at Howrali account for their coniparati-v^elj’ large numbers. 

The majority of hotli Jains and Sikhs are clearK' teuijHjrary 
since the number of males to females is very lov. in cvieJi religion. But in 
Burdwan and in Nadia and jMurshidabad the sex ajji »roa<-h for Jains 

fairly close to the average throughout Bengal, and tiit* daiii coiianiunity 
in these places is pei-manently established. There is h^s-- than one female 
to every four Sikh males, and the largest i>roi>orlion of fern ale-’ to males 
amongst the community is found as might be exj-jccted in JMidiiajjoji'*. where 
facilities for bringing their families are afforded to railway' eiiijjioye'L*'^ at 
Kharagpur. The sex mtio in Calcuttii has risen f-ince 1921 when thei*e were 
only 100 Sikh females to evei'y 365 males aiifl there are now about lOO 
females to every 327 males. 

435. Jews. The Jewish community totalling in all 1,867 is ^jiactically 

confined to Calcutta and 24-Parganas where all but 12 were found. S of those 
being in the Bajshahi Division and 7 of them in the district of Darjeeling. 
Its numbers have increased hv 16 since 1921 but axe not vet us hisrh as in 
1911 (1,993) or even in 1901 (1,914). 

436. Zoroastrians. The Barsis .shoAvn as Zoroastrians total 1,520 of 

whom 1,261 are found in C^alcidta and the 24-Pargaiias and the majority of 
the remainder in Howrah district which contains 97. mostly settled in the 
Howrah City itself where they number 84. Tlieie a.ro nearly three as many 
Parsis as in 1921. 

437. Confucians. — Confucians number 1,447, all except 84 of Mhom, 
76 in Chittagong and 8 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts w'ere I’etinaied in 
Calcutta. The Chinese in such places as Darjeeling and Jalpaigiiri have, 
therefore, been returned in those areas either as Chinese in 47 cases noted in 
supplement No. I to imperial table XVI, i^art C, or as Buddhists. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Distribution by religion of 10,000 of the population by 
natural divisions, 1881-1931, with percentage of ^’^riation. 
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1 No iiei 10,000 of the total popuhitiou in 
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1S81 
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WEST BENGAL (Bnrdvvaa Division) 
CENTRAL BENGAL (Fresidenoy Division) 
NORTH BENGAL (Rajahnhi Division and 
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EAST BENGAL 
Dacca Division 

Chittagong Division and Tripura State . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.—Distribution by religions of 10,000 of the total population 
by natural divisions, districts and states, 1881-1931. 


West Bengal 

BUB.D'WAN DIVISION 


NutoIki pcT lO.OrK) ot th" 


3931 I 1921 [ 1011 I 1901 ! 1891 I 1991 lOll j lOJI I 


5,444 5,355 5,234 5,119 5,068 4,969 4,348 4,372 


1,344 1,317 

1.344 1,317 


8,285 8,207 

8,285 8.207 


4,767 4,882 
8,324 8,396 


Central Bengal 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION 
21 -Parganas 
Calcutta 
Nadia 

MuTEihidabad 
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Khulaa 

North Bengal 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION 
Raishahi 


4,834 4,882 

4,834 4,882 
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6.124 5,141 
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East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 
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j 1931 I 1921 I 1911 I 1901 I 1891 [ 1881 | 1931 | 1921 j 1911 j 1901 j 1891 j ISSl | 1931 [ 1921 [ 1911 | 1901 j 1391 [ 1881 


West Bengal 

BUBDWAN DIVISION 


103 1 79 158 103 92 85 

275 427 405 352 368 297 

275 427 406 362 368 297 


36 32 28 25 


Central Bengal 

PRESIDENCY DIVI&ION 
24 -Parganas 
Calcutta 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 


North Bengal 

RAJSHAHI DmSION 


180 385 264 108 

188 407 279 114 


IJalda 

COOCH BEHAR 

East Bengal 

DACCA DIVISION 


> 1,804 1,708 1,814 1 , 21 U 204 
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20 18 17 20 

26 24 22 20 


Faiidpur 

Barkargain} 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 
Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
TRIPURA STATE 


322 321 316 328 360 


, 6 S 4 5 1 .. 420 449 404 480 478 47 S 

552 865 2 il 55 3 45 7.299 6,855 6,677 0,664 6.909 7.281 

79 18 154 .. 6,148 350 333 281 348 344 

.2^53 3,225 3,2733,2893,481 
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SUBSIDiARY TABLE III.— Numbers of Christians by divisions, districts and 
states, 1881-1931, with percentage of variation. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Distribution by religions of 10,000 of the total urban 
and rural population by natural divisions. 
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1. Questionnaire for eliciting Hindu public opinion on present-day social problems. 


1 In what district is your ancestral 
home ’ 

2. What IS your — 

(a) caste (jati) and 

(h) sub-caste ^ 

3. Do you consider yourself to be — 

(a) strictly orthodox, or 

(b) latitudinariaii in your beliefs and 

practice or 

(c) do you beloiio; to a definitely 

‘‘ protestant ” and reform- 
ing sect (If 5 ’'ou belong to 
a group which does not re- 
cognise caste please state so : 
in that case the words 
caste " and sub-caste " 
hereafter should be taken to 
mean "sect” or "group '’) 

4 What essential beliefs or practices 

do you consider to distinguish 
your caste from other castes of 
the same varna and your suh- 
caste from others of the same 
caste ? 

5. What is the attitude of — 

(а) the conservative and 

(б) the progressive or " liberal sec- 

tions of your own sub-caste as 
regards — 

(i) the relaxation of caste res- 

trictions in general and in 
particular such questions as — 

(?) inter-marriages with — 

(a) lower and 

(b) higher castes : 

(ii) inter-dining with other castes : 

(iii) untouchability : 

(iv) pollution hy contact with 
unclean castes or by eating 
prohibited foods or foods pre- 
pared by improper persons . 

(v) the necessity of performing 

prayaschitta for breaking caste, 
e.g., by going to Europe, etc 2 


(2) Social quc.-tion^ m general 
and in paitifulir — 

(?) luinUih : 

(??) child marriage . 

{Ill) the “ jjfTi/ " !,y^tem 
(??') Avidou re-maiTiage ; 

(?i female cducatifui : 

(?•?) the emancipation ui women 

by the adoption ftf iirofessional 
eareei-s 

{?■??) iiicrcased participation by 
vomen in public life, eg . as 
meinbei^ of public l>odie- 

Ho\v far does any ditferenee of 
opiiii(»n on the'^e points in the 
sub-ca^!;e correspond to differ- 
eiiees of education, i.e , are the 
educated or uneflucated meiii- 
liers of the ^iib-caste ordinarily 
more “liberal'' or ' eonserva- 

tive Which group is the inure 

influeiitiiii in your sub-caste ( 

Are the vievs on these subjects 
held by the majority of your sub- 
caste the .‘^ame a-s are held by the 
majority of the ca*?te as a whole ? 
Have >uu iioljetd any general change 
ill x^i^^dic opinion on these subjects 
during your lifetime and parti- 
cularly during the last 10 years ? 
Have you in your personal experience 
come across any instances of widow 
re-marriage. inter-marriage with 
other caster, refusal to perform 
pmyaicl'tifa in conditioiLS in which it 
IS jirescnbed, and .-jimilar actions for- 
bidden 1 ( 3 ’ ca.stc lules : did such 
occurrences, if within your experience, 
lead to outcasting, .'social ostracism 
or a split in the group 2 

0. Is the joint family sj'stem tending 
to die out in t’our — 

(а) sub -caste or 

(б) ca.ste ? What effect if anj’ is a 

tendenej^ in this direction liaving 
upon — 

l?') the economic condition of 
" non-earning members ” and 
(?i) the position of -n'idows ? 


2. — Extracts from replies. 

The following are amongst the most interesting replies recei\'ed to the above questionnaire 
to which the numerical references refer. They are both by Brahmins and repre.'^eiit respectively 
the completely progressive outlook and the reasoned view of those who desire to retain as 
much as possible characteristic of the ohl s^’stem whilst (rather reluctantly) making such 
concessions as are inevitable to changed times and circumstances. Neither must be taken as 
typical, for both reveal a more reasoned approach to the problems involved than is commonly 
made. 
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There is some lij’pocrisy amongst both classes unavoidable in transitional times. 
Those who are strictly orthodox, would not tolerate wddow-marriage or inter-dine with lower 
castes, or touch the most degraded castes, e.g , sweepers, or eat prohibited food, but in travel- 
ling by rail or steamer they have perforce to ignore pollution by contact and in the matter of 
inter-dining or talcing prohibited food at any rate, they have to tolerate heterodox members 
of their mvn family — local pleader with a long topknot known to be the most orthodox 
member of the bar, sent his son for education in Scotland and he has returned with an engineer- 
ing degree and is putting up with his father. I know of many such instances. At home the son 
d(^s not partake of forbidden food, but he does so openly at hotels and restaurants and at 
the houses of friends, but the father is not socially ostracised on that account. If necessary, 
he says that his son never indulged in prohibited food even in foreign countries, but as a 
matter of fact society seldom chsplays such inquisitiveness and so long as the England-returned 
youth does not go violently against the orthodox practices at home, nobody asks him any 
inconvenient questions. In my part of the countrj’', it has been resolved at meetings of orthodox 
pandit'^thatpollutioiiby contact, even within the domestic circle, should no louger be enforced. 
At these meetings it has also been lield that nop/ for admission into orthodox society 
is necessary for Europe-returned men This resolution has been facilitated if not actually 
lironipted by tlie refusal of such men to perform the penance. Hindu society felt that by 
excluding men vuth European qualifications it could not stop our young men from going to 
foreign countries for education, but vas simply losing its best men This suicidal policy led to 
a strong agitation and now the social ban never veighs with or stands in the way of any Bengali, 
whatever lu.s caste, when he can scrape together the money for a 30UTney aci’oss the seas One 
of my brothers, a B. Sc. of London Univeisity, was in England for four years just before the 
war " At first we introduced him in our village home with some degree of hesitation, but 
gradually be openly dined with us and we ueie served by our menials without objection and 
even my cousin, the President of the Vikrampur Brahmin ,Sabha, had to wink at our lapses. 
On a recent ceremonial occasion I invited the Brahmin pandits of Vikrampur when my England- 
returned brother was at home These pandits saw my biother living in the inner apartments 
but did not scruple +o dine at my place, though they dmed all by themselves, and after dinner 
they plie<l my biother with all sorts of intelligent questions about life in England, the maimers 
and customs of the English people, and so on and parted with him on the best of terms. 
The Namasudras (Chaiirlals) are among the most degradetl communities, theoretically speaking, 
among tbe Bengalis, l»at on one occasion myself and my other colleagues, all high-caste Hindus, 
with one exception, dined with a Namasudra colleague at a farewell party, and the gentleman 
who formed the exception dined in the next room, and I know his son -would be glad to go to 
England, niifl the father would be equally glad to send him, for fimshing his education. Long 
expeiicnce of Hindu social life in various districts of Bengal has convinced me that owing to 
the absence of a definite creed and the ethnic character of the Hindu religion, the doctrine of 
/aciam m?ef obtains to a greater degree in Hindu society than in any other “ Whatever is, 
is for the best ” seems to be the prevalent idea among Hindus, and if any change is introduced 
m current practices and observances, it has a tendency to persist of its own inertia, to put the 
matter in n slightly different form, nothing succeeds like success in the evolution of Hindu social 
rites and practices Hence we find all sorts of practices, good, bad, and indifferent, jumbled 
up together, and the process is still going on The heterodox cr liberal Hindu sitting at a 
social dinner, e g , a marriage among his caste fellows, has to confine himself to an orthodox 
menu and he has also to take liis seat along wdth his caste fello\v 3 The next day the same 
man may be seen taking a prominent place among the guests at the house of his Christian or 
Sluhammadan friend The conservative Hindu does not take him to task for it, nor does the 
lil>eral Hindu boast of his performances in an orthodox household. "Wlien the family preceptor 
or guru comes on his periodical rounds, he finds his disciple a genuine Hindu of the orthodox 
type, whatever the private laches of the latter may have been. This sort of camouflage is 
practised by the conservative and the liberal alike, in order to prevent social disruption, for the 
tendency is to-wards the breaking of caste rules m most directions and even the yuru knows it, 
but like Nelson, he applies the telescope to his blind eye and professes to see nothing wrong, 
though he is supposed to be pre-eminently the conserver of domestic morals. 

How far these libei'alising influences have penetrated the zenana is a point deserving of 
consideration. It is ohvious that you. cannot change the manners and customs of one half of the 
population, leaving them intact in the case of the other half. Owing to the slower progress 
of education among women, and their essentially conservative instincts, the influences at 
work among them are necessarily slower in their operation, but this does not mean that the 
leaven is not leavening the whole mass of Hindu society. Among the higher castes of Hindus 
in Bengal, female education is going up by leaps and bounds, so much so that the difficulty is 
now more about schools than about pupils, and this has been accelerated by the passing of the 
Rarda Act raising the marriageable age for girls. That women have ceased to observ'e strict 
seclusion is manifest from the way in which they have openly joined the political movement. 
In the villages they have alw'ays been accustomed to a large measure of freedom, and in the 
mufassal towms also they are now to be seen freely walking in the streets. Of course large num- 
bers, specially of those who may be said to belong to a past generation, still observe the purdah 
closely. But their daughters have taken their courage in both hands, and think nothing of 
going out in public. The extreme nervousness and self-consciousness which they betrayed 
when meeting a person of the opposite sex in the streets, is no longer very conspicuous shu-wiog 
that they are getting used to their newly-formed freedom. As for aneienb domestic customs 
and practices, they too have given up some of them along with their brothers and husbands. 
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hut in this respect the change has not heen great, and what is given up in the iievclav (tf 
youth IS often resumed in old age. C^eremoniar rites and practices form three-fourths of a 
Hindu’s religion, and as one advances in age the need for some sort of I'chgion is- most keenlv 
felt ; and to return to what passed for religion amongst one’s forefather? is not oidv to follow 
the line of least resistance but is the most natural thing for a man or woinaii to d</ under the 
circumstances, unless one is prepared to undergo the painful process of tlunking for oneself, tor 
which there can hardly be any enthusiasm in old age. 

To come now to the points directly raised in the questionnaire Under question il, the 
first sub-head (2) deals with inter-mari’iagea with lower and higher castes. When I was an 
M. A. student, one of our piofe&sors, an inhabitant of mj part of the ilistrict, leturned from 
Scotland with a doctor’s degree in Philosophy and married%i Ka\astlia lady, thoujrh he }iim>-elf 
was, like myseh, a Kuliii Brahmin T vividly remember the disgust, if n<»t horror, wi+h which I 
looked upon the offspring of that mixed ” marriage. By anil by, my attitude in reguid to 
these matters changed so much that I began to look upon such ni iiriagcs witliout any^sort of 
repugnance, and this, T know', is now the prevailing attitude of a vtry l.trge section if not the 
majority of my educated co-religiomsts 1 must say, how'ever, that in |u-aetiee such marriatres 
have never been very frequent 7 though everj- sort of legal embargo has now been withdrawn. 
Where such marriages do take place, public* opinion is not in any way affected by the fact of 
its being in the Aiiulom or Pratilorn form. 

5. Hi) Every Bengali Brahmin inter-dines with the other higher castes ni the sense that 
except in purely somal functions, they sit together in the same row’ and have dinner .served 
to them by a Brahmin, at whose hands no memuer of any caste can refuse to take his food. 
At strictly ceremonial functions, the Brahmins sit in a .separate row’ from the other 
castes This custom is not how’ever strictly observed m towns, where men of education, 
po.sition and wealth, to whatever caste they may belong, often sit together at dinner even 
in ceremonial functions Here in this tow’n, for instance, vSavarnabaniks form the most wealthy 
and influential community ; many of them are men of light and leading and have lieen among 
the foremost in the learned professions I have often found them inviterl at social parties on 
absolutely the same terms as the members of the higher caste's. A few’ among the veiy orthodox 
may have refused to dme with them but their objection was met by -seating them in a separate 
row, so it was practically the consercative section w'hich w’as excluded from the common 
table. And I have heard these gentlemen lamenting the good old days and complaining that 
their own sons had no scruples about dining with the Suvarnabaniks. All this is liappening 
within view of the stronghold of Hindu orthodoxy — ^the village of Bhatpara, just across the 
river, which shared at one time, with Nadia and Vikrampur, the leadership in Shastric learning. 

/> (ill) and Untouchability is the obverse of the custom of pollution by contact. Castes 
w'-hose touch was contamination,' and from -whose hands the liigher castes could not take 
water, w ere considered unclean and untouchable I have seen a Xamasudra lieing hounded 
out of a bridal assembly where, as a guest, I had asked for a drink and w’as given aoda w'ater, 
manufactured by a Muhammadan in the provincial town, m preference to the impui'e water 
of the village tank, I have also seen Namasudi-as and other low castes being employed as 
domestic servant.s in high caste household and coming into contact w’ith the members of the 
family in that capacity, and entering the “ outer ” rooms of the house quite freely, the only 
exception being the service of cooked food and w;ater, and even as to the latter the exception 
was not always strictly enforced. Separate pitchers were kept 111 mufassal Bar Library rooms 
for the use of Namasudra, Dhobi and other low caste pleaders, but the practice is being aban- 
doned owing to the strong objection of the parties concerned. I have seen Bagdis, B luris, even 
Muhammadans being employed as maid servants by high caste familie.s and cleun.'.ing clothes 
and utensils without objection from the neighliours In fact, any innovation, however bold, 
may be introduced in the bosom of Hindu society provided it meets with a generally felt 
w’ant The time-spirit is also in favour of the unification of Hindu .society by reilucing caste 
jealousies to a minimum. At Madaripur, w’hich is a strong Namasudra eentT’e, the local 
high school had a boarding for high ea.ste Hindus and anotlier for Namasudras. When the 
Saraswati Pujah came on there was a strong movement for the amalgamation of the two Pujahs, 
but on the objection of some of the guardian.s of the high caste boys, it could not take place — 
I took my stand among the Namasudra boys, and offered flowers to their goddess to 
the chanting of nianiran by their priest, and ended by takmg sweets and, above all, water at 
tbeii' hands. As I w’^as about to come away, the inmates of the other boarding came in a depu- 
tation and entreated me to partake of a di.sh of fruits and sweets at their hands. They w'ere 
watching me dr inkin g w’ater at the Namasudra boarding, and I told them that the3'^ had seen me 
lose caste, and should think twace before inviting me. But they seemed ashamed of themselves 
and said that they would feel themselves humiliated if T were to come away without taking 
anything in their company. Next day I was invited at a social dinner by some leading pleaders, 
ELulin Kayasthas of the locality. I repeated to them mj’’ exploit of the previous daj’ and warned 
them of the risk they ran in inviting me. They laughed at my warning, thought it a good joke, 
and the dinner passed off without a hitch. And yet such is the strong hold that caste has upon 
Hindu society, that I have seen Namasudra pleaders, the leaders of the Namasudra, revolt 
against the higher castes, isolating themselves from their caste fellow's who are common 
cultivators and giving themselves a fictitious rank by virtue of their superior education and 
actually refusing to dine w ith their kith and kin. 

In regard to prohibited food, and food prepared by improper persons, it m&y he said gene- 
rally that most educated Hindus in Bengal have an aversion to beef and ham, but fowl is 
taken openly in restaurants and on board the inland steamers, where of course the cooking is done 
by Muhammadan babarchis. Orthodox Hindus travelling by the same steamer see the ** Babns* " 
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eiiiovin^’- their fill of fowl-ourr„v and cutlets, and bemoan the Kah age and predict that the end of 
the Worid cannot lie far off, though they half suspect that then- own sons are also guilty of 
the same offeuce. 

(?’j I liave already said that the performance of prayaschdta is seldom considered essential 
nowadays The psychological justification of ceremonial penance lay in the fact that by per- 
forming that solemn nie the iienitent promised to abjure his foreign ways and manners, and 
was accepted in return as a member of brothei-hood by his caste fellows But the number of 
voung men who have travelled in foreign countries is now so laige and so few of them make a 
large income on theii' return, that they have pei-force to abandon their superior airs and conse- 
quentlv are no longer kept at arm's*^ length by their untra veiled countrymen, specially as in 
their dress and food and conversation they are no longer fond of imitating the Europeans, 
partly because they are themselves thoroughly permeated by the Swadeshi spirits, and partly 
also because Europeans would not mix on equal terms with them The purification ceiemony, 
with all the attendant luimiliation of swallowing the fire products of the cow, has therefore 
practicaDy fallen into desuetude 

{2) (i) I have already discussed fii-irdah at some length. In rural areas, in places of pil- 
grimage lik e Benares and Puri, in health resorts like Madhupiir and Deoghar, and in travelling 
in trains and steamers and also in motor cars and taxis in towns, very little purdah is observed. 
Even in small subdivisional towns the practice is gi'owing up of ladies in groups of twos and 
threes, or single ladies with a hoy escort, visitmg friends all by themselves on foot The sight of a 
mere man no longer gives a young lady the nervous shock which was painfully evident in 
our youthful days, and bevies of yomig ladies in their teens flocking to school or college on foot 
or in buses are no longer a rare sight m the towns. In many advanced Hindu households, 
the men and women sit together to dinner, and the father-in-law treats the daughter-in-law 
as a daughter, and freely converses with her, which is totally against the practice which prevailed 
a generation ago. On the whole, the ^Jurdah system is on the wane, and the present national 
movement had further shortened its lease of life The veil has been found to be an impediment 
to free movement, and in the hurry and hustle of town life it can be discarded without attracting 
notice ; and the awakened curiosity of woman will not put up with total ignorance of the outer 
world around her. 

(ii) Among the three liigher castes of Bengal, e g , Brahmin, Vaidya and Kayastha, espe- 
cially among the latter two, child marriage was rapidly becoming a thing of the past, even 
before the passage of the Sa.rda Act Time was when Knlin girls remained unmarried till a 
late age, hut that W'as due to the prevalence of polygamy and the artificially high value put 
upon Kulinism, i e , high birth, accordmg to certain fixed eugenic standards which had very 
little to do with i-eal worth in the bridegroom. Latterly the scales had turned in favour of 
youtliful marriages, when there was partial reversion especially in the case of women, to 
the age pre«.crihed by Mann in his Dharmasastra. When we married eleven to twelve used to 
be the marriageable age for girls among the higher castes Among the lower castes, girls were 
married at a much lower age. The nest swing of the pendulum raised the marriageable age for 
girls to 15, 16, and in some cases, especially among Kayasthas and Vaidyas, to 17 and even 18. 
This was due to the growing practice of educatmg gii-ls in response to the growing demand, on 
the part of our educated young men, for educated wdves and also to economic reasons, which 
made it necessary for our young men to defer marriage tfil they were able to earn their livelihood, 
and men between then twenty -fifth and tliirtieth years w^eie naturally averse to marrying very 
young girls. The Sarda Act has merely legalised the practice prevalent among the educated 
classes in Bengal, though as a matter of fact, if a suitable match is found, marriages do take 
place every now and then in contravention of the provisions of that Act The lower castes 
have not yet taken the Sarda Act very seriously As to the progrcFsive increase of the age 
of marriage among men, I may cite the example of my own familj^ I married at the age of 13, 
while each of my brothers married at the age of 20 and upwards My eldest son, aged 27, 
is yet unmarried, though he is a member of a learned profession. My first two daughters were 
married at the age of 13, my third daughter at the age of 15 

(iii) At one time bride-price used to be paid, as is still the case among some low^er castes, 
where men outnumber women. Now it is the other way about, and bridegroom-price has 
become an oppressiv^e taxation on the higher castes It is sought to he justified by saying 
that a Hindu daughter inherits notliing from her father, and that an educated young man is 
entitled to some help from his father-in-law to give him a start in hfe. If the dower had been 
settled on the daughter as some sort of provision for her, no objection could be taken to it. 
But most of it is frittered away in vain display and unmeaning pomp, and is of no good to 
anybody. Unfortunately in this matter the chivalry and idealism which we associate with our 
young men in other ways, e.g., famine -relief, rescue-work at bathing festivals and the like, is 
conspicuous by its absence. At the same time, it cannot be gainsaid that a daughter is entitled 
to a share in the patrimony and to the extent that the “ pan ” system helps to redress the 
inequality between brother and sister it is not without justification. 

(iv) The necessity of widow-remarriage is now generally felt, especially by educated Hindus. 
Since the days of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and h^ Widow Bemarriage Act the idea of widow- 
remarriage has gripped men’s minds and from an abstract proposition it has now come down 
to the region of practical politics, but even now Hindus have not taken very kindly to the 
remarriage of any but virgin widows. In our childhood we have seen widows of the lowest 
classes Hvmg with men of the same caste as husband and wife without incurring any social 
opprobrium, but the practice died down in imitation of the custom prevailing among the higher 
cast^. Itatterly it has revived, as newspaper reports would go to show. The activities of the 
Arya Sanaa j and the Widow Remarriage Societdes have contributed to some extent to this 
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result I know of one such society founded by a verj' otthoflox Brahniin, at \\hose luatance 
some widow marriages have taken place in Tijjpera and Xoaldiali At Xoaklinh I know a 
pleader who had married a widow, but the union was not liappy. The brother-in-law td a 
relation of mine, an ex-DLstrict Judge, had married a iiidow, mit of pity for h.r* sad <*a.se At 
first there was some opposition to her admission in the village coc-iety. hut hacked hy the power- 
ful support ot the Linion Board President, a man of stiong per tonality , •'he succeeded in 
gaining an entrance within the folds of the stitnaj She Jind her huf'hand now for ordinal y 

Hindus, and no questions were asked The aliduction of EQndn widow s in outlyimz tracts has 
also opened the eyes of a considerable .section of Hindu •society to the urgency of this reform. 
In spite, however, of frequent lapses from virtue and of repeated proofs that lie-'li is weak in the 
face of strong temptations especially wdien blood is young-, Hindus as a whf>Jt are vei-y loath to 
give up their high ideal of female chastity and no educated Hindu would prefer to enter into 
a matrimonial alliance with a widow, other things being equal, so long .i" lUj iniinaiTied virgin 
is available, though the widow might herself l>e a \argin to all intents and i>ui por'e-. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that widow remarriage would have been f rtninioricr had the 
widows themselves, and the other ladies of tlie family, not been averse to fueli icmsiriiage, 

(v) I have ah-eady referred to the great impetus which the movement for female education 
has received throughout Bengal, though it is keener in Eastern Bengal tlian in Central or 
Western Bengal The economic and other causes of this movement have also been touched 
upon. Educated young men, who no longer marry before they are fit to earn a livelihood, 
naturally do not like an all but illiterate partner, and this is the main causae of the sjiread of 
female education Girls at school cost more in dress and conveyance than boys, and owing to 
the paucity of outdoor games in girls’ schools their health is apt to suffer and In the absence of 
any vocation except marriage and rearing up of children much of the education they receive 
in schools has no bearing on their future careers. So long as marriage continues to be the prin- 
cipal vocation of women, this state of things is bound to continue, but before the evolution of a 
new womanhood, the present transitional stage with all its drawbacks seems to be indispensable. 

{vi) and {vii) The professional careers hitherto considered most suitable for women are teach- 
ing, nursing and medical practice, e.g., specialising in female diseases Until a large body of 
female teachers is available, the teaching profession is not without its dangers, for in out of 
the way places women teachers cannot live without male protection Trained nurses are 
in increasing demand, but though there are female doctors, their services are seldom requisi- 
tioned except as midwives ; in all serious cases they act under the direction of .some male 
expert. Typists, stenographers, clerks, are not yet recruited from Bengali -women , and it 
does not seem as if Bengali girls would be able to earn their livelihood by following any other 
profession in the near future. The morals of office girls ai-e suspected in Hindu society, which 
would not easily tolerate the practice of such professions by well-born Hindu girls, even though 
in indigent circumstances, 

The way in which zenana women have participated in the national movement and gone to 
jail in large members, preached at public gatherings and led public proces.'dons in towns and 
villages and up and down the country side, has been an eye-opener to all of us Tliis movement 
has evidently come to stay and women can no longer be shut within the four walls of the zenana. 
Meetings of zenana ladies have become the fashion in many a mufassal town, and the topics 
discussed by the womenfolk within the preeints of the zenana, so long considered to be im- 
pervious to outside influence, show that it is no longer inviolable, and even the holy of holies 
has been invaded by the spirit of the age. The monthly journals and Bengali novels dealing 
with social and sex problem have largely contributed to this result. Woman is no longer content 
to be a mere understudy of man, and the theory of ‘‘ Pati-Devata ” (the godship of the 
husband) has received a rude check from the democratic doctrine of equality preached by the 
press and from the platform It is impossible for society to resist the cumulative effect 
of all these liberalising influences, and even the most conservative household has to give in 
to some extent at any rate, to the prevailing ideas which have gained currency in the social 
sphere. The election of women as members of public bodies is therefore only a question of time, 
and their participation in such matters as the inspection of jails, and in local self-government 
and the management of educational and charitable institutions, as municipal councillors and 
members of the governing bodies of schools and dispensaries has ah'eady commenced under the 
fostering care of the Government. 

As might be expected, educated members of the caste are more hberal than the uneducat- 
ed section, though it is not always the case. There are many educated people, who are quite 
liberal in some respects and equally illiberal in others. With the majority of educated Hindus 
of all castes, liberalism in belief goes hand in hand with a strange conservatism in practice The 
religious revival and political chauvinism have both contributed to strengthen the forces of 
reaction and a belief has gained ground that the wisdom of the ancients cannot he improved upon. 
It is forgotten that in the truest sense it is we who are the ancients of the earth and inheritors 
of the wisdom of the ages. The cry of “ Back to the Vedas ” has become the battle cry with a 
section of the neo-Hindus, and the solidarity derived by the followers of the Prophet from a 
fanatical adherence to the simple dogma and semi-military ritual of Islam inspires them with a 
desire to emulate the aggressiveness of the rival faith. Hinduism, as is well known, is perhaps 
the most tolerant of religions so far as beliefs are concerned, but in matters of practice it is more 
or less a close corporation. In order to conserve the social organization from further^ decay, 
some educated Hindus try to be as orthodox as possible in their religious practices. Not that 
they always believe whole-heartedly in the efficacy of these practices — ^their general culture, 
liberal education, and the deep-rooted toleration of Bdnduism all combined make a sincere ad- 
herence to superstitious traditions and senseless practices extremely difficult — ^but sometimes 
for '‘show and sometimes as a makeshift and to allay the qualms of conscience, they follow these 
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ritualistic observances for all tliey aie worth. The truth is, in. spite of our scientific education, 
the historical soii'sc and the rationalistic attitude of mind all but ill-developed among us, 
I have been astounded to hear doctrines and beliefs propounded by educated Hindus which have 
wellnitrh staggered me and winch would have appeared childish to any European But they 
were laitl down with all solemnity by my co-religionists as if they were irrefutable. Liberal 
and conservative Hindus alike have to observe certain lituals on the occasions of births, marriages 
and deaths The liberals may pay only a lip-homage to these observances, but none the less they 
cannot but perform them, for to ignore them would be to declare themselves beyond the pale 
of Hindu society. On these occasions, the influence of the conservative section is most felt, 
and w'e must include the ladies of the family in this section In matters of comparatively 
minor imjiortance, where the breach of social rules and Shastric injunctions is treated in the 
light of a venial offence, the liberals usually have their way The views propounded above 
are held, not only by the educated membeis of my ca.ste or sub-caste, but by educated mem- 
bers of all the tliree higher castes in Bengal, subject to the limitations set forth by me I 
have seen a tremendous change in .social belief-s and practices on the whole during my lifetime 
w’hich may be said to be almost revolutionary in character And yet, every now and then, 
an atavistic reaction takes place in some section or other of the higher castes A Sannyasin 
or Sadhu suddenly emerges from obscurity and sweeps everything before him for a while. 
He propounds some new'-fangled doctrme and counts his disciples by the thousand, a not in- 
significant portion of which is composed of members of the learned professions including men 
■who have received a foreign educcition The star sets as suddenly as it rose above the horizon 
as one of the first magnitude, to be followred by another which replaces it in no time The 
metaphysical bent of the Hindu mind, its fascination for occultism and its want of intellectual 
backbone which makes it averse to free thinking, are among the causes which make the cult 
of the Sadhu so popular among us. To the same cause, as well as our economic distress and 
material wants w’hich make us fond of indulging in dreams of future prosperity, may be 
attributed the growing belief in astrology which hke gambling at the races, was not so marked 
a feature of educated mentality in our youthful days. But apart from these minor signs of the 
advance of the reign of superstition, the most marked change in the social outlook which I 
have noticed "within the last ten years is in the region of female education and female emanci- 
pation. I do not speak of the growth of political consciousness, which is well known to all. 
There is the spirit of revolt openly manifesting itself among the lower classes for instance. 
Their placid content has vanished even in the social sphere, and they are no longer willing 
to be mere hewers of wood and dra'wers of water The first sign of this upward movement 
is the adoption of the sacred thread, symbol of equality wdth the Brahmins The second 
step, and sometimes the first, is to give themselves “■ brevet ” ranlc, as Sir Herbert Risley has 
said, by taking a new caste-name I have seen Hamasudraa of Faridpur calling themselves 
Banerjees and Mukherjeas and the like in imitation of the family designation of high caste 
Kulin Brahmins. The third step is to select some one among themselves as their priest, and to 
refuse to take rice from any but Brahmins. Lastly, they refuse to do menial work for the other 
^.stes and try to establish their right to enter the Hindu temples without let or hindrance. 
One of the baneful effects of this social upheaval is that the lower castes consider manual labour 
undignified, and in imitation of the higher castes give up many of their wholesome practices 
I have seen in my youth the hunting of boars and eating their flesh practised as a favourite 
pastime by low caste Hindus, but the same castes, e g , Namasudras, now aspire to be gentle- 
men by abjuring these practices and claim eq^uality with the higher castes without conceding the 
same right to those inferior to them in social status. 

Cultivating Brahmins are common enough in Bihar and Upper India and Orissa, as the 
sacred thread on the person of many of our coolies would go to show In Bengal, they are to 
be :found -wnthin my knowledge m the Bankura district ; and in the interior of Chittagong 
Brahmins are among the depressed communities, being attached to Vaidya and Kayastha 
fam^es as priests, messengers and trusted escorts They are known by the contemptuous 
epithet of Sutakandas (wearers of the thread) It is only during the last ten years that their 
social position has somewhat improved. 

^ already mentioned some of the instances of widow marriage and inter-caste marriage 
vithin my experience. I have never seen the prai/aschiita being performed or social ostracism 
being practised for its non-performance. I have seen splits in the group which were invariably 
made up in course of time. 


f Great War, foreign travel, with its attendant coimotation of eating forbidden 

tood and food prepared by improper persons, was looked upon with disfavour by the orthodox 
section ot Brahmins and gave rise to a movement for social ostracism which usually ended in 

^ section takes up the cause of the 

Emope-returned youth, the battle of social reform in the matter of crossSig the Kala-pani 
(black water) is half won, for the seceders cannot all be outcasted and have ultimately to be 
at when the keenness of the controversy has died do-wn. There was a cause celebre 

question m which the plaintiff was a rich and influential Vaishya, and 
a ? 1 were exammed by both side.s,^'lnd the presiding judge was himseH a 

scholar. The oudgment which he delivered was printed and sold everywhere, 
^ ereat impetus from Mr. Sris Chandra Vasu’s jud^ent 
niSliera -went to texts and authorities. During the War, Bengalis in large 

hfr ^Mesopotamia, and some even went to the Western FrSit, and they 

of itself and' the question of sea- voyage was solved 

any easte, high or low, is deterred from gotog to Europe or 
^ consideration for the feehngs of his caste fellows or his own position in society 
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II 

5. (i) I do not believe that inter-marriage between (lifferent ca.>tpN is necessary for many 

generations yet to come. I consider a system of promisciifuis inter marriage.^, to be jKJsitivelv 
mimical to the betterment of human types which must necessanU l)e the main obiective of -locial 
laws I am definitely against inter-racial marriages 

(ii) I believe inter-dinmg in modified forms should be aceejitcd though per-rmally I }>elieve 
that those who can rigidly and rationally practise strict control in the matter .ire ^cieutific.illy 
in a better position and are entitled to respect and not to ridicule I believe that tlie prin- 
ciples on which these rules are based are fundamental! j' sound though in modern conditions 
some re-ad] ustment is called for 

(iii) I strongly feel and advocate that untouchability as a social system must go, thoiierh 
personal cleanliness must necessarily be the basis of social contacts 

(tv) As in (iii) for touchability there can be no pollution. 

(v) I suggest prayaschitta (literally means*" change of heart ") to be willingly gone through 
— this IS just to acknowledge the supremacy of the group ideas for social well-l>eing I should 
not, however, force it if any one is unwilling to perform the specific function but shows by 
other conduct that he acknowledges this supremacy 

(2) (i) I am definitely against promiscuous mixing of sexes I would adopt the ■■■ not at 
home ” label a little more liberally in Indian life I am against woman going veiled. They 
must get about freely but social contacts should not be intimate between man as a class 
and woman as a class except in cases of relatives or friends of the families The code very 
well known and accepted in village life with [a little more hberahsation will do — or rather 
something approximating the early Victorian code of English life I am of opinion that 
much that passes for freedom in the world to-day is abj'ect slavery to convent iorm more tyran- 
nical in insincerity and artificiality than the proclaimed preference for shelter and seclusion 
The spiritual growth of man and woman is better ensured when both are permitted to grow in 
peace and quiet and not perpetually thrust into positions that call forth fresh stram on nerve.s 
to readjust oneself, 

(ii) Girls normally should be married between the ages of 17 to 21 years. But no artificial 
age limit is necessary and it should be determined by various circumstances, financial and physi- 
cal 


(til) Defimtely for prohibition if necessary by law. It is the result of poverty developing 
into a fetish. With men in their sixties it was almost unknown. In our generation it started 
vigorously and to-day it is one of the rankest of abuses. 

(iv) I believe that widow remarriage should he a personal matter for the widows concerned 
to decide. A widow who considers marriage necessary should certainly marry without 
any social obloquy but the widow who prefers to remain under the ideahsm and does not re-marrj’^ 
is entitled to my utmost homage of respect. She is in the largest majority of cases I have known 
the finest expression of conjugal fidelity and the most unique product of a mental type almost 
incomprehensible to the vulgarised mind with extravagant ideas of sexes and senses. I would 
certainly disapprove any social ban against re-marriage and that has been our attitude in those 
limited cases where so far re-marriage has taken place 

(v) “ Education ” needs to be defined. The woman 30 years ago might not have been largely 
“ literate ” but were certainly well-educated Present-day literary education is a necessary 
evil If India gets the freedom to plan out her own life the process of “ education ” must 
be radically changed In the meantime the choice of evils decides literary education on boys’ 
syllabus with as much of adjustment to girls’ needs as practicable under the present conditions. 

(vt) The question of “ emancipation ” is an absurd idea There is no bondage save that 
which poverty imposes on every individual — ^man or woman Up to recent times the man as 
a husband, as a brother, as a son thought it his duty to bear the more strenuous part of the 
human life securing for the women that rest, shelter and security against an undignified life 
which is labelled as “ freedom ” to-day. That rest and security given to the mothers of a 
race was held and rightly as a physiological and a psychological necessity if the race is to be 
preserved. With the women was left the defimte culture of the race ideals and the traditions, the 
cultivation of those artistic and humanistic qualities which provided the necessary softening 
influences on life. Women were no more in bondage than the men. To-day, however, the 
impoverished homes have raised the question of supplementing the attenuated income of the 
family ; the support so wiUingly borne by men with pleasure and as a duty is getting to be a 
burden. The economic independence of all individuals — ^men or women — ^is getting to be an 
imperative problem. I regret very much that a condition has been reached where women must 
have to be fitted up to earn their living. Professional careers, therefore, must be opened up 
to meet the situation as a choice of the lesser evil. 

(vii) So far we have no public life worth mentioning as such. In my view a subject race 
can have no public life. The caricature of public life that we see about us is the inevitable con- 
sequence of the fundamental fact that a race which is not politically free to plan out its life must 
continue a maimed existence where every sign of life must be incomplete, imperfect and more a 
simulation than a reality. Hence women if they join up can hardly improve the situation* 
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But if India gets a subrilance of independence women should certainly take part as 
they did take almost in every sphere of social life (social m the largest sense and including poli- 
tical) ill the iii rebnildiiig the life of the race. 

fj (i) (If) The eifect on non-earning membeis and widow is disastrous specially when there 
is no dole ” s^'stem tlie State, no insurance against unemployment, no old age pension 
and not even thoughts on oifering avenues for hone.st economic life 

The opimoii that I have expresssed is I think the opinion of the largest number of men 
in my society and caste Yes, there have been cases where widow-remarriage was 
opposed but opposition was outvoted (we paidicipated in the function of the re-marriage of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukharji 's widowed daughter) there Avas oiiposition to the aceptance of a England- 
returned man but the opposition dwindled into a mmority (thei’e were two specific cases in my 
own village and several in tmvn within our social guild) There has been no case of inter- 
marriage betw'een castes in my .society but the inter-mariiage between sub -castes definitely 
opposed in the generation before me and disappi'oved in the generation when we (I g.m now 47 
3 *ear.s old) w'ere married has been common occurrence, has taken place in several families and 
even in my family which so far has reiiresented the orthodox Kulimsm of the Brahmin group. 



CHAPTER XII 
Caste, Tribe and Race 
Part I — ^Introductory 

438. The statistics shown. — The principal statistics discussed in this 
chapter are those presented in imperial table XVII showing details of race, 
tribe, caste, nationality or Muslim social group. Figures of variations for 
selected primitive tribes are also given in imxjerial table XVIII. Table XIX 
gives statistics for Europeans and persons of applied races distinguished by 
nationality as British subjects and others and also for Anglo -Indhms. CVrste 
also enters as a basis of classification into such tables as those ah’eady dealt 
with in connection with marital condition, literacy and occupation. At 
the end of this chapter subsidiary tables are printed showing : — 

I — ^the numerical and proportionate distribution of tlie population 
by districts on a social and religious classification, 1931 ; 

It — ^the numerical and propoi'tionate strength of selected groups with 
variations at each census, 1901-1931 ; 

III — ^the x)roportions borne by selected castes and tribes {a) to the total 
population, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1931 and (b) to the population 
in the areas in which they are pi*incix>ally found, 1901, 1911, 1921 
and 1931 ; and 

IV — a classification of the returns of Brahman sub-castes actually made, 
b 3 ^ natural divisions. 

439. Origin of the figures. — ^The statistics of caste, tribe and race 
were obtained from the entries made in column 8 of the schedule. This column 
was headed “race, tribe or caste ” and entering it up is perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory and troublesome of all the enquires undertaken during the 
census. It was presumably intended originally to secure a retmn of the 
different castes of Hindu society, and was thence extended to Muslim etlmic, 
social or functional groups and to the various aborginal and primitive tribes 
found in the indigenous population. Its extension to others than Indians 
introduces immediately a very considerable indefiniteness. The very concept 
“race ” is vague and it might almost be said that as many different racial 
classifications exist as there are writers on ethnographic subjects. The 
difficulty is not lessened by the fact that Bengali and the Indian languages 
current in Bengal have no separate terms for such distinct concepts as “ race,” 
“tribe,” “nationality” and “ caste” and that no terms exist which can be 
adapted for this purpose without risk of very considerable confusion. In 
practice the instructions given to the enumerators were made as specific 
as possible. They were directed to return for Hindus the caste such as 
Brahman, Kayastha, Shaba, Teli, etc.; for Aryas, Brahmos, Jains and Sikhs 
the caste of those who recognise caste and the tribe of those who do not ; 
for Muslims the racial groups (Sayyad, Sekh, Moghul, Pathan) or functional 
groups (Behara, Jolaha, Kulu) which they profess ; for aborigines the tribe 
as for instance Santal, Oraon, etc ; for Bhuddhists whether they are Burmese, 
Maghs, etc.; for Parsis and other Indians such as Christians who have no caste 
or tribe “ Indian ” ; and for others than Indians race {sic), i.e., whether they 
are Enghsh, Canadian, Anglo-Indian, Goanese, etc. The supplementary 
instructions issued in explanation of these directions were mainly directed 
to obtaining an accurate return of Hindu castes and are reproduced below : — 

Great care must be taken to see that the real caste name is recorded in column 8 and not 
terms which come under the following classes and are not true caste names : — 

(а) Mere titles, e.g.. Das, Mallik Pramanilc, Mandal. 

(б) Terms indicating occupation only, e.g , Baniya (a functional teim applicable to 

Shahas, Gandhabaniks, Subarnabaniks, etc.), Jaliya (applicable to fishermen 
who may be Namasudras, iCaibarttas, Males, etc,), Molitar (a generic term for 
several sweeper castes), Thakur. 
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(c) Terms merely indicating locality of origui, e g , Hindustani, Paharia, Nepali, Marwari. 

{d) Terms indicating religion or sect, e g , Sikh The Sikh religion is professed by 
j)orsons of v^arious castes, Rajputs, Jats, etc 

i() Other vague terms applicable to more than one caste, e.g.. Buna (a designation 
given to a number of tribes including Bagdis, Bauris, Mundas, etc ), Jangh. 

(f) Names of sub-castes or exogamous and endogamous groups, such as the four groups 

of Dhobas in Chittagong between which eommensality and inter- marriage are 
rigidly restricted There are three jirmcipal exceptions to this rule : sub-castes 
of Brahmans should be recorded , Chasi Kaibarttas may be described as Mahishyas 
and Jalia Kaibarttas as Adi Kaibarttas . and those Raibangsis who have taken 
the sacred thi-ead may be shown, if they claim the title of Kshattriya, as Rajbangsi 
(K^hattriya) but not as Kshattriya Tf any doubt arises in other cases it should 
1)0 referred for orders to the charge superintendents. 

(g) Names taken from the classics which may have stood for classes as they existed 

centuries ago but are not in common use to-day, eg,, the name of the ancient 
\'arna, Vaishya 

The correct spelling of caste names and the care vath which they are wi’itten are matters 
of importance owing to the similarity between certain caste names and others, e g , Mai, Mali 
and Malo Chamar, Kamai- and Kumar. 

The instructions on the household schedules contained a direction for the 
entry of “ race (sic), i.e., whether English, French, etc.” and for naturalised 
British subjects of foreign birth the additional entry “British subject ” 
after the entry of race thus interpreted. 

440. Classification of blank entries. — ^During slip-copying and sorting 
where column 8 was fonnd to contain no entry the caste of the head of the 
family or other occupants of the house was entered in the case of Indians and 
failing that the occupation was taken as a guide to the caste except where 
caste was stated to have been specifically repudiated. 

441. Vagueness of the returns for non-Asiatics. — The unavoidable 
vagueness of the information which it is sought to obtain results in the case 
of non- Asiatics very frequently in obtaining from this column no definite 
information either of the nationality or of the racial affinity of the persons 
retimied, and at the best no uniformity can be achieved. 

442. Difficulty of obtaining accurate figures. — The return of caste, tribe 
or race excites the only interest aroused by the census in the general public, 
and two causes make it difficult to obtain exhaustive and accurate statistics. 
One is the opx^osition to the return of any distinctive entries. The other is 
the reluctance of many p)ersons to give returns for their caste corresponding 
to the names in current use and familiar to the general public. 

443. Opposition to the return of all caste and similar distinctions, amongst 
Muslims. — Opposition to the retux*n of any sectional distinctions whatever 
was raised by the Muslims upon what were represented as being religious 
grounds. It was contended that distinctions of caste are repugnant to Islam 
as a univeisal and democratic faith. This of course is true. It is also true 
that such divisions as exist in Islam are largely artificial and they have been 
held up to ridicule popular in the couplet : 

1 SK 

(Shekh budam Sal-i-Awwal, Khan Shudam 
Sal-i-diggai 

Ghallah gar arzan shewad imsal Sayyad 
mi shawam.) 

“ In the first year 1 was a Shekh, in the next 
1 became a KJian ; 

If crops turn out cheap 

this year, I shall become a Sayyad.*’ 

Muslim objections actually arise from the awkward poverty in the vernacular 
to which reference has already been made. The only current word which 
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can be used to describe the groups actually existing amongst Muslims is 
jati -witli its associations connoting the whole Hindu caste system and a 
gradation of religious privilege. It is these associations which offend the 
Muslim mind. It is not the existence of exclusive groups which is denied 
but any suggestion that true believers are by birth or social position denied 
full participation in the benefits of their faith here and hereafter. The 
Qur’an Sharif itself contains the text (XLIX, 13) : 

“ O ye men > verily I have created you male and female and have divided you into classes and 
communities so that you can distinguish one from another.” 


Even if this verse be interpreted as referring to the different religions or 
races of mankind and not to communities within the fold of Islam the Prophet 
himself seems to have recognised class distinctions. The Hadis records in 
the Bukhari Sharif and Muslim Sharif that a distinction was drawn between 
the Mnhajerin who had accompanied the Prophet on his Jiejira and the 
Ansar who received and succoured him in Medina, as for instance in the 
allocation to the impoverished Muhajerin of the spoils taken from the Banu 
Nadir. The exclusiveness of existing distinctions was actually emphasised 
by the group now sliovui as “ Mumiii ” who in a representation which reads 
very much like a memorial from one of the depressed classes of Hindus 
set forth the indignities imposed on them by the more elevated social group>s 
owing to their lowly status in society. The frivolity of the religious argument 
was exposed when a mullah in one district was urging it but abruptly desisted 
upon the district census officer’s shrewd suggestion that he would cancel the 
entries in the caste column of the schedule if the mullah would on his part 
issue a faUva encouraging inter-marriage between Sayyads and Jolahas. If 
a word could be reserved for the description of such groups as exist amongst 
Muslims without carrying the associations of the Hindu caste system pretexts 
for Muslim oi3position on religious grounds would disappear. Some of the 
groups actually found on the present occasion are shown below with brief 
notes : some are of doubtful orthodoxy and in some cases it is reported that 
other Muslims refuse to acknowledge ” them socially. 


Name of tiioup 


Where reportf'd 


He marks 


Badiya oi Abdal 

Bajadars 

l.^hunia 

r>ai 

Dhawa 

Ouffadi 

Kanadi 

Ivatibaia 

Kiilu 

Katti 

Mahifara‘!h 

Manjhi 


SkliTohikni 1 

Nall j a 

Pirkhodali 

Vniijhxa 

Basna 

Sanaidar 

Sandar 


Bogra 

Jessoie 

Bogra 

Bacoa, etc 

Bogra and Bajshahi 

Malda 

Jessore 

Bogra 

Bogra and elsew here 

Dacca 

Dacca 

Bogra 


Bogra and Dacca 

Bogra 

Malda 

Malda 

Jessore 

Dacca 

Bogra 


Circumcisers. 

MeLSicians 


The rromen act as midwices. 

Pishermen 
Dooka sellers 

Ongmally hawkers of glass heads and now cultivators. 

Originally workers in lead foil used to decorate image of Durga : 

now gold and silver workers. 

Oil uressers 

Masoua, haokntj -carnage drivers, etc. 
rwhennen. 

FiivUermen and boatmen said to he a close group but turning To 
agriculture and claiming; the name “ Shekh I«rail ’* on tlu* 
aikdogy of the •' j^fumin " and on the ground that they are 
the Bam li-rail 
Now goldsjiuths 
Weavers ot leed mats 


Fish idleis 

Hawkers of glass ware. 

Diummers 

Hawkers of glass bangles an<l tinsel. 


444. Hindu opposition to caste returns. — ^Amongst Hindus there is in 
Bengal a branch of the All-India Vamasram Swaraj Sangha pledged to the 
maintenance of all caste distinctions including untouchability and therefore 
definitely against any restriction in the rigidity of caste distinctions. The 
most active and vocal agitation regarding caste, however, is that of those 
who desire its abolition. Some time before the census operations began a 
meeting of the Bengal Hindu Samaj Sammilani in Calcutta found itself 
considering a resolution that all Hindus should be called Brahmans and 
invested with the sacred thread ; and in spite of orthodox opposition the 
resolution was actually carried. Reforming and schismatic sects such as 
the Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj, etc., have generally repudiated caste 
distinctions, and their ultimate abolition is a principle with such bodies as 
the Hindu Mission and the Hindu Sabha, to which reference has been made 
in the chapter on religion. The Hindu Sabha circularised its members calling 

am indebted for these quotations to Mr. Iskander Ghuzaavi. 

m 
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Upon them to 's^dthliolcl details of their caste when asked for it by the census 
staff ; and the professed policy of the Hindu Mission is the same, though the 
propaganda, issued by them suggested that the returns should comprise only 
the three twice-born varna names, any further details of caste being withheld 
and no person being returned as sudra or under a sudra caste. There is also 
an association known as the .Tat Pat Torak Mandal whose professed object 
is the abolition of the caste system altogether and in deference to representa- 
tions from this and similar bodies the instructions for the record of caste were 
so modified during enumeration as to permit the acceptance of a return of 
“ no caste from those who “ have actively ceased to conform to the caste 
system and who have accordingly broken it in their marital and commensal 
relations, but who do not belong to reforming and schismatic communities 
such as the Arya vSamaj, Sikhs, Jains, etc.” Actually it is a little surprising 
to find tliat amongst 22,212,069 Hindus so few as 29,000 or little more than 
one in a thousand actually failed to give any return of caste at all, and 
amongst these a certain number at least must represent persons outcasted or 
for some reason not entitled to claim membership of any known caste at all. 

145. Inducements to an incorrect return of caste. — The factors 
encouraging the submission of inaccurate returns are of various kinds. For 
political reasons and not necessarily as a matter of conscience an insistence 
upon commimal solidarity often goes 'with a demand to abolish not indeed the 
fact but recognition or record of the fact that Hindu society contains within 
itself so many different groups of divergent interests. Such considerations 
readily ally themselves Avith similar convictions of a more religions or 
philantliropic kind which, while admitting the existence of different castes, 
lead those holding them to minimise the separatist tendencies of the caste 
system by inculcating an attitude of general benevolence to all fellow 
religionists irrespective of the boundaries of caste. It was presumably by a 
compromise between these considerations and a recognition of the great part 
l^layed by caste in Hindu life that the Hindu Mission, in its agitations above 
Inferred to, after a certain amount of wavering arrived at the policy of urging 
first that only the varna names, Brahman and Hshattriya, should be recorded 
and that all persons should be recorded as without caste if they could not 
claim to belong to one of these varnas^ and as a modification that, if the 
Vaisyas were also added they too were to be recorded only by their varna 
name, Tliej’' called uiJon members of Hindu society not to return sudra 
castes, not to return themselves as untouchable or depressed and to employ 
caste names signifying an elevated status in Hindu society. In addition to 
this agitation not indeed for the complete abolition of returns of caste but for 
their distortion in a very marked degree there were the usual claims to a 
change of caste nomenclature such as have distinguished all previous 
operations. 

440. Claims to new nomenclature — Muslim groups. — ^Amongst the 
Muslims these claims were made chiefly by Jolahas and Hagarchis. The 
Jolahas now aj^pear as “ Mumin ” (hehever), a name which it is hoped wdll 
avoid deterioration into a contemptuous term such as the one it is replacing. 
The history of the English word “ silly ”, how^ever, suggests that if sanctity 
itself is not free from misrepresentation mere belief may fare no better. In 
lippera the Hagarchis, originally a functional group of drummers deriving 
their name from the word naqqara, agitated to be returned as Shekhs. There 
was indeed ever 3 ^^vhe^e a vulgar misapprehension that any one who was not 
a Sa 5 ryad, Mogul or Pathan was ipso facto a Shekh, and the title was claimed 
by many who did not even ]Dretend to claim Arab descent to which it should 
by rights ^be restricted. There was in some parts a reluctance to return 
‘ Bengali ’ which was authorised for cultivators who did not fall within 
either one of the four racial groups or some well defined occupational group 
sueli as Jxikari, Kulu, etc. In any case, how'ever, it is not possible to estimate 
the accizracy of the group returns of Muslims since the only groups separately 
recorded are Sayyads, whose returns must inevitably be swelled by persons 
having very little title to the name as descendants of the Prophet’s family. 
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and “ Mumins whose ntimbers are likely- to be reasonably accurate. It is 
doubtful whether any group distinctions amongst Muslims in Bengal T\'ill 
ever be of real value and accuracy. 

Hindu Cldims to casts nomenclature. — Hindu caste claims provided 
as plentiful a crop as usual and amongst the perennial contentions there also 
appeared a number of new varieties not previously exliibited at any census. 
All were as usual to some name implying a superior position in the Hindu 
hierarchy of social grouiDS. The method by which they were su^jported is 
co mm only in every case alike. In some cases the I'cirna claimed is alleged to 
be that of the caste concerned merely because in one of the sJia^stras the 
name or function of the caste ajipears within that rarna. In other cases a 
somewhat similar name is seized upon in the holy books and tlie existing 
name of the caste is derived by a fanciful etymology as a corruption of the 
original name, whilst a myth or theory, generally supported by no historical 
research or evidence, is put forward to explain the fact that the caste (given 
a respectable affiliation in the shastras) finds itself now struggling against a 
degraded position in the heretical and non-Aryan land of Bengal. In many 
cases vyavasthas are procured from colleges of pandits : but the nature of the 
reply received generally depends upon the vskill with which the question is 
put. The reply often contrives to be an exercise in the best oracular 
tradition- The pandits do not profess in any ease to go beyond the 
authoritative statement and exposition of the actual centents of the shastraii 
and are prepared upon occasion to admonish the same rebuke as was given 
by them upon a repi*esentation of one caste wdiich asked whether they were 
amongst the vahya class and received a reply giving the (.quotation relevant 
with the comment that the groups mentioned therein were the only vahya 
classes mentioned in the shastras and that as the name of the caste on behalf 
of which a reference was made did not occur at all in the holy books it was 
unprofitable to pursue any further enquiry. In some cases as amongst the 
Vaidyas and Kayasthas caste claims have been investigated by serious 
discussion of literary, epigraphic, historical and social e%ddence, but more 
commonly literary research fails to reveed any link by which the caste can be 
associated with the historical group from which it is sought to derive it. 
Binally claims are supported by allegations that the social oiiJ^toins of the 
higher castes are practised by those claiming allocation amongst them. The 
lowest groups and those recently recruited from tribal beliefs declare that 
they have renounced such practices as the eating of beef or meat and forbidden 
foods generally and the drinking of liquor ; the claim is often made iijioii the 
ground that they have adopted social customs such as child instead of adult 
marriage and the prohibition of divorce and remarziage of widows which man;)' 
of the progressive and enlightened Hindus are coming to regard as retrogi‘ade. 
Those ambitious to be included amongst the twice-born classes claim tliat 
their period of ceremonial uncleaimess after bereavement and the ceremonies 
necessary to regularise maiTiage and adoption as well as the aiTangements 
for preventing marriage within prohibited degrees are the same as are 
prescribed for the tvlce-hom classes and that they also practise all the 
samsJears pi’oper to the varna claimed. It is this last aspect of the case which 
is evidently the hardest for castes to prove. They here encomiter not only 
the observation of their neighbours but also the conservatism of their women 
folk who are reluctant to exchange customs which for generations have 
brought them religious comfort for new pi’actices proper perhaizs to the 
twice-bom but probably sinful to others and in any case not sanctioned by 
tradition. Their priests also are hesitant to elevate their disciples by any 
change in the ritual at which they will assist : their ovui status in some cases 
must necessarily be improved if it can be proved that the castes to whom 
they minister are not degraded, but on the other hand the pioneers run the 
risk of being entirely discredited by the Brahman community at large for 
permitting their disciples to establish the claim to a superior position, and 
instances are recorded in which the Brahman investing with the sacred thread 
some initiate of the aboriginal classes has found it most comfortable for 
to disappear thereafter and make the best of the fees he has been able 
to realise for his services. 
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44S. Court rulings and the benefits of recognition as twice-born. — It is 

at first sight surprising that claims at least to allocation in one or other of the 
t^vo main grou^^s of twice-born and sudra var^iaa should have been decided 
so infrequently in courts of law, but civil courts have no jurisdiction to try 
t'aste questions unless the suit is in respect of a right to property or to an 
office. Authoritative decisions in the Privy Council and the High Courts as 
regards the vnrnn of specific castes in Bengal appear to be very rare indeed 
and I am not aware of any instances except in the case of Vaidyas, ICayasthas 
and Shahas in which an issue lias been raised in Bengal and a decision given 
upon it that a caste belongs to the twice-bom class or the Sudras. The 
question whether a person belongs to any particular one of the regenerate 
castes is for all legal purposes immaterial as “ the Shastras were written for 
all and equally apply to all ” (Gaur’s Hindu Code, 2nd addition, page 198). 
But the difficulty of allocating a caste between the sudras and the regenerate 
castes is not made easier by the fact that it did not exist at all in earlier times 
when the caste rules were not rigid but arose only after a degree of exclusive- 
ness had been introduced into the caste groups wffiich was not contemplated 
in the scriptures themselves by reference to which it is now sought to reach 
a decision. In the absence of effective help from the text-books the courts 
have now cut what Gaur describes as the “ gordian knot ” by formulating 
for their own guidance a few working rules which though not inflexible have 
become invariable guides in the determination of such cases and to proceed 
according to (7) what the caste think of themselves and (2) what others think 
of them. Apart from the social esteem which it is sought to compel by 
claiming allocation to one of the regenerate vamas the advantages from such 
a description appear to the observer from ^vithout to be of doubtful value. 
There is^ indeed a certain convenience in the restriction of the period of 
ceremonial pollution to less than 30 days imposed upon the sudras. To the 
more devout of those claiming allocation to the Brahman varnci it will also 
^ very definite advantage to be able to approach the deity direct and 
without depending upon the intervention of a priest. In aspiring to twice- 
born status how^ever castes are restricting the latitude of their practices in 
many ways. Ceremonies wdthout which marriage and adoption are invalid 
in the case of the twice-born may be pretermitted in the case of sudras who 
latitude of choice in both these sacraments since the great 
rigidity of restriction by prohibited degrees according to gotra and pravara 
does not appty to them and they do not lie under any bar to the adoption of 
such relatives as a son of a sister or daughter or mother’s sister or of any boy 
vmose mother as a maiden the adoptive father could not marry. It would 
have seemed that the more elastic provisions applicable to sudras in these 
details as well as the express latitude still existing amongst them as regards 
inter-^aste marriages, divorce and the remarriage of widows would have been 
considered to be advantageous. It is true that they might be proved as 
customs of the caste and validated even along with a claim to regenerate 
status. But it is more likely that such freedom as was previously enjoyed 
would be discountenanced and that there would be considerable reluctance to 
admit any customs suggesting a humbler origin. 


^9. Method of dealing with claims to caste nomenclature. — The 

prinmples on which caste claims were dealt with in 1911 were laid down by 
O Malley in paragraphs 830 and 831 of his report (1911) and in general 
the same principles were foUowed on the present occasion. Changes of caste 
general grounds because they would conceal the 
identity ot the caste concerned wffien comparisons were made with the returns 
? pr^ious occasions. A more serious objection arises from the 

tact that most of the claims are contentious and imply if they do not actually 
^ress a demand to be ranked with one or other of the twice-bom varnas of 
Mann. Hindus m Bengal are reluctant to beheve that the mantle of BaUala 
descended upon Government or the Census Superintendent and 
^ touching faith in the power of the census department 
them like the ancient Hindu Kings or like the Maharaja of Nepal ■ 
authoritative pronouncement upon claims to inclusion within the 
three classes of twice-bom. Such a role was of course declined. There are 
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serious practical disadvantages in permitting any cav'ste name to gain currency 
whicli is either identical vatli or includes as one of its members a name of any 
of the three superior vaniaa of INIanu. Amongst tlie T5j*ahmans, and al>o 
amongst such castes as are genuine Ksliattriyas or Ra;i])ut^ (n<me of whieli 
are native to Bengal)^, the use of one of the old rartut names is inevitable, but 
their use alone or in combination Avitli other terms inevitably leads to 
inaccuracy and confusion for several reasons. Tn the first place there is always 
a tendency for the person enumerated to slur over the distinctive part of Jiis 
caste appellation and return only the more distinguished portion wliieh is tlie 
name of one of the three 'imrnns. Even if he makes a correct return howeve-r 
of both members of his composite name tlicrc is the danger first that the 
enumerator will either catch and record only the ram a portion or in tlie 
restricted space allotted will be unable to write the distinctive portion at all 
or legibly, secondly that the cop;ydst transferring to a slix> tlie entry in the 
schedule will either by design or accident omit to enter the «listingiiishing 
portion and thirdly that even if it is entered on the slip the sorter may fail to 
notice the distinguishing portion and lum^) together in one indeterminate 
group all the persons returned as Kshattriya or Vaisya even if some other 
distinguishing name has been added. Eor this reason although the Census 
Commissioner and census officers in other provinces were prex^ared to admit 
the entry of names compounded vdth those of the varnas of ]Manu provided a 
distinguishing name is added, in Bengal an effort was made to prevent such 
returns. The only cases in wdiich they w'ere specifically permitted were few 
and in every case an attempt was made to get the distinctive portion of the 
name entered first and to show the portion combined w ith the varna name in 
brackets after it. In other cases however wdiere the change did not involve 
a contentious claim to status as twhee-bom under the varnai>ram dharma the 
claims were allow’ed. In every case the table contains a reference to the 
claims to nomenclature made at the present census as w^ell as to most of the 
various synonyms and alternative appellations returned at this or previous 
enumerations. Beference has been made already to the claims of Muslim 
groups. The details of the claims made in specific instances will be referred 
to in the case of Hindus when dealing with caste groups separately, and are 
summarised in the accompanying list ; it includes mention of the Kiirmis and 
Koiris who approached the Census Commissioner direct with their claim, 
although no claim was received in Bengal from the members of these castes 
living in the province : 

Caste name claimed 


1 

Ag\in 

Ugrakfcbattnya. K5battri5 a 

2 

Bagdi 

. . Bs'agrakshAttrija, K&hattrija 

3 

£aid>a 

Brahman, £aid> a Brahman 

t 

Barm 

Baruj ibi, V aisb j abaruj ib i 

5 

Bhummali 

. . Vaifabyamali 

b 

Chamar 

Satnauii. 

7 

Ghashadhoba 

. Satchasi 

S 

Bhopa (Bbobi) 

Vaisbya 

0 

Gop 

. . Yada-va. 

lu. 

Hadi 

. Haihaiya Kilnittrisa 

11 

Jaliakaibartta 

Mahishya, Bajbangshi 

12 

Jbalo Malo 

Malla Kehattnya, Jhalla Kthittma 

13 

Jogis’ BrahmauB 

Brahman only ; Karhi Brabuian , Muulik Biaiiman 

14 

Kahar (Ba-nan) 

Chandravang-hiya a 

1^ 

ar 

Haihaiya 35:shattri3 n. 

10 

Sami 

Viswa Brahman. 

17. 

Sandia 

. Xodnia. 

18. 

Kapali 

. Baisyakapali 

19. 

Xcirmakar 

, Viswakanna Bralunau, Karinai Kshuttn>a, Kisliattrija-k.iiii'ar 

20, 

Kayastba 

. . X«shattnya 

21. 

Kben, Kheyan, Kj en. 

. . Xaya&tha. 

22 

Koiri 

, , Koin Kehattrija. 

23 

Kurmi 

. . Knrim Kshattrij-a. 

24. 

Magb (Bengali sitcaking) 

Maghadi BuddlU'.t 

25. 

Mahisbya 

. . (i> Kshattnya, Mahishya Kehattiiya , (21 Bevadas. 

20 

Morangia 

. Gbhatn, Morangia Chhetrl 

27 

Kamasudra 

. Natnabrahma, Nainabrahman. 

28. 

!Napib 

, . Nai Brahimn. Sabitn Brahmin. 

29 

Nat 

Bratya Kabattri^ a 

30. 

Oxaon 

. . Bnhattnya. 

31. 

Patikar 

. . Kayastba. 

,32, 

Patui 

. , Bnpta Jfahisbya, Mahishya, 
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Cftjit*. 


03 Pod 
V.i Pundarj 
S3 Eajhangshi 
3b. Miaha 
3“ ^anklla^l 
3s Suuri 

^utradhar 

40 t'w bTuakar 

41 Taut! (“ Gan esh ”) 
*2 Tiyar 

41 Yugl 

4 1 Vaiilik Baishnah 


Caste name claimed. 

Paundra, Faimdra Kshatrij'ya, PadmaiaJ 
Pundra. Pundra Kshatfnya, 

Ksliattnya. 

Baisya Sliaha, Sadhubaiut, Khandabanik, Baisya Khandabanlk 
Vaisya, Shankliabamk 

Kbhatfcn)a, Ssaundik-KBhattris a, Sondta-Kshattnya 

Viswalcarma Brabmui 

Viswakajrma Brahmin 

Tantubas a 

Bajbangshi 

Yogi 

Sati ata Brahman 


450. Importance of caste returns. — The advantages of a return of caste 
are clear and incontestable. Caste exercises and will almost certainly" con- 
tinue for long to exercise perhaps the most important influence on the private 
life of the Hindu and it is obviously impoi'tant in taking a census to obtain 
an accurate representation of the actual facts. To omit the record of castes 
or to give a general exemption from recording caste to all who felt disinciined 
to return it would enormously simplify and cheapen the census operations but 
would certainly detract from the value of the results. It would conceal 
the very serious disintegrative force present in Hindu society in the shape of 
the “depressed” classes and upon any view which seeks for the general amelio- 
ration of the community it is important to know as accurately as possible the 
numbers of separate groups and the stage of social and cultural development 
which they have reached so far as they can be ascertained from the census 
returns. Different castes display different standards in education and in 
such practices as the age at which their women are married or they may be in 
certain instances paiticalarly liable to specific complaints. In all these cases 
it is important to have as accurate and detailed a record as possible in order 
that the improvement of the whole society maj' be facilitated by knowing at 
what jioint to start both in sx^ace and in society. Finally the point which 
tends to loom largest in Indian thought is the fact that different groups 
claim and are generalK considered to he entitled to special representation 
in the body politic and if not for any other reason, it would still be necessary 
for purposes of rexjresentation to secure an accurate return of those castes 
entitled to special treatment. All these considerations refer with modifi- 
cation to Muslims, x>ai‘ticularlv as regards the differences in education, initiative 
and social xiractice between various groups of the community. On all 
these grounds therefore it is clearly important to have as accurate returns 
as possible. 

451. A proposed modification and restriction of caste returns. — On the 

other hand to secure absolute accuracy would involve an expenditure of time 
and temxjer as well as of money entirely disproportionate wdth the results 
obtained ; and as a matter of practical policy what is to be decided is the 
maximum degree of accuracy which is to be sought without an entirely dis- 
proportionate expenditure of time or money and without raising too much 
opposition and discontentment. It is time to abandon the ho^ie of obtaining 
at the census absolutely accurate and exhaustive x)articulars. The agitations 
which w^ere origuialh' stimulated hy the attention concentrated on caste in 
census retmns are growing in volume and will make it increasingly difficult 
to obtain complete and accurate details. The enquiry however can by 
no means be abandoned altogether and in some directions it would be of 
advantage to extend it. Tiiere should, for instance, be a clear provision made 
for the return of race, tribe or nationality and it would be a convenience if the 
caste column in the schedule could be di\lded into tw’o, one for tribe, race or 
nationality and the other for caste or other gxoup. In the first column it is 
contemplated that all persons w ould enter both their race and their nationality, 
race being interpreted in the case of Europeans as nationality by descent, 
and in the case of Indians the province from which the familv of the person 
enumerated descended. The second column would be reserved for caste pro- 
per. The Muslim opposition would be met by a clear heading to the effect that 
caste was for Hindus only and that for Muslims what w’^as required was a return 
of racial or funotional groups. In view of the very questionable value of any 
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figures for Muslim groups in Bengal however it is riouOtfui whether anv 
separate classification would be useful for the jnnposes of the report unless 
some particular group actually desired during the census enumeration to have 
figures of its members separately collected and presented. A.'^ regards Hindus 
in view of the feeling aroused in support of the claim to reccrrd the vnrna 
name as well as or instead of the caste name provision could be made that the 
commonly accei^ted caste name should be entered first in the caste cedumn 
and below it or after it in brackets the varna claimed if the varna was one 
of the twice-born groups. It could be clearly indicated that persons not 
wishing to return their caste at all would be permitted to make a nil return. 
But emphasis u ould be laid for administrative reasons upon a correct re*tui‘n 
of primitive tribes and of the groups treated as depressed classes or known 
under any other similar appellation for whom it might be otficiaU\' considered 
that special political representation should be reserved. Returns'of the vama 
name only such as Brahman, Kshattriya or Vaisya would be discouraged, 
but if they appeared with the caste name ordinarily used they wo!ild be 
accepted without questioning the title under which theV were claimed and the 
prescription that the varna name should be recorded in every case would make 
it possible to get figures, if desired, of the extent to w^hich claims to allocation 
with one of the twice-born varnas has gained euiTency amongst the castes 
themselves. This would involve the sexJarate sorting of all castes to the end, 
and in the case of Brahmans and genuine Kshattriyas w^here the var,ia and 
jati names are the same there W'ould undoubtedly be a number for wdioni a 
distinctive group name had not been returned." This, ho\vever. w^oiild in- 
troduce no very serious complication, since it is not likely that any Brahman 
would fail to return a sub-caste unless he were amongst the degi'aded or fallen 
Brahmans, whilst the Kshattriya caste is itself so vague and indeterminate 
in Bengal that it is probably hopeless to ti'y to do anything with it . In com- 
pilation all the groups w'ould be entered in the registers, but for the puiq^oses 
of publication tabulation w'ould be undertaken only for a lestricted number 
of castes. It would be necessary for instance to show in full with the various 
sectional names returned, castes like the Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas, 
primitive tribes and depressed or scheduled classes ; and it might be that other 
groups also w'ould be considered as entitled to be shown on account either of 
their numbers or their importance ; but it w'ould be an advantage to announce 
publicly at an early stage of the census enumeration that, axiart from the 
classes already mentioned (which would be specified by name), it was not 
proposed to tabulate and publish results for any other caste unless a res- 
ponsible caste organisation apx3lied for it on behalf of the community. In 
this case and also in the case of the Muslims it w'ould perhaps be advantageous 
to lay down that for the satisfaction of getting its numbers published the 
caste would be charged a fee calculated ui3on its numbers at the last recorded 
census. The fact that a lee was charged w'ould probably not only stimulate 
castes to apply for record in the tables but would also encourage the return of 
accurate figures since the caste organisations would see to it that the returns, 
if they were to pay for them, 'were as complete and accurate as jjossible. The 
table composed on these lines and obtained in this way would present details 
sufficiently complete for most important purposes, and its preparation would 
avoid the inconveniences attendant iipon the present attempt to secure 
absolutely accurate and exhaustive information. It is clear that a number 
of groups would lay claim to caste nomenclature or caste affiliation superior 
to that generally conceded to them in society ; but for practical purposes this 
W'ould have no disadvantageous effect and the efforts of the census authorities 
could be concentrated upon obtaining accurate returns for backward or pri- 
mitive groups 'without being compelled to dissipate their energies in dealing 
wdth a multitude of claims to new names and recognition of social status. 

452. Methods adopted for ensuring as accurate as possible returns of 
caste. — On the xjresent occasion every effort was made to secui'e as accurate 
a return as possible of caste and similar groups, lasts compiled and re'vised 
from census to census w’ere brought up to date and distributed to the. census 
agency ; in them were separately shown a list of vague and indefinite or 
ambiguous terms which it was desired to exclude from the census schedules 
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anfl an index of tlie castes and tribes which had been returned in Bengal and 
neicrhboiiring provinces at some census or other intended for reference in cases 
of doubtful 'or difficult entries. It was directed that where cases occurred 
V hich were not covered liy this index or where petitions were received for 
change of caste nomenclatnVe reference should be made to the Superintendent 
and that no oi'dcrs should be passed in any case without such a reference. 
Tt was hoped that in this way full details of caste could be collected and that 
they would be as accurate as possible when they came to be copied and sorted. 

453. Restrictions on sorting and tabulation, and accuracy of the 

statistics.- -Actually during the ijost-enumeration process the need for strict 
economy became urgent and as a measure of economy it was decided not only 
to apply a process of selection to the castes to be shown in the report but also 
to restrict sorting to those castes chosen. It was determined to obtain 
particulars of Europeans and allied races and of Anglo-Indians ; but amongst 
Muslims no attempt was made to distinguish any other groups than the 
8ayyads and the '■‘Mumins” ( Jolahas) who had specifically agitated for separate 
returns. Amongst the Hindus those groups were selected in the first place 
which had or ai^proached a membership constituting four per mille of the 
population in 1921, and to these were added all those groups which appeared 
to have a claim to special consideration on political grounds as being members 
of the depressed classes or primitive tribes. The list thus chosen included no 
fewer than 141 groups compared with a very much smaller numhei’ in 1921 ; 
and in order that imperfect, doubtful or indefinite returns might not result 
in the omission of any persons who ought to fall within the groups chosen, 
lists intended to be exhaustive were circulated showing no less than 212 
synonyms for the chosen groups and over 640 doubtful or indefinite entries 
which had been recoi-ded at some census or other by persons who upon enquiry 
had proved to belong to one or other of the groups chosen. In addition 
some of the groups actually chosen for presentation in the table were known 
correctly by names also axiplied to other castes which it was desired to omit 
or to show' separately. Thus the Gains showii in the table are the Nepali 
ca^te of that name and directions were given for incoiq^orating in their correct 
groups those persons returned under this name who were really the Homs or 
Bediyas. The word Hisan again is not only a general term for cultivators 
hut is specifically used for Nagesias, Kalwars and Kharias and similar direc- 
tions given to include in the group shown under this name in the table only 
Nepalis, viz., those born or enumerated in Nepal, Hai'jeeiing, Jalpaiguri or 
►Sikkim. The word Ivotal is not onl^^ the caste name of a small group describ- 
ed by Risley as “Hravidian” and found mainly in Burdwan and Murshida- 
bad, but also a title of Bagdis, Namasudras, Hadis and other low castes 
employed as chaukidars and directions were issued for the separation where 
possible of these returns and their allocation to the correct group. The 
Manjhis form a true caste in Nepal and the figures given in the table are confined 
to Nepalis ; but provision was also made for allocating to the coiTect group 
those SantaLs, Bediyas and Bagdis who returned this name as a caste name. 
Naiya is the name of priests amongst Santals, BhuR^as and other tribes but 
the returns included in the table purport to relate only to the iron-working 
caste found in the Santal Parganas and an endeavour was made to allocate 
persons so returned in other cases to their proper caste. The returns of Rai 
which is a title used by several ca.stes were scrutinised and where possible 
were attributed to their correct caste group unless they belonged to the 
Nepali caste which is the one purporting to be represented by the figures in 
the table. Where Haora was retm-ned for Homs and Koras they were 
correctly ascribed, and the figures luider this name refer to the caste of pig- 
keepers and labourers princix>ally found in West and Central Bengal. Heputy 
superintendents at sorting ofl3.ces collected together doubtful entries amongst 
the names for which their staff were directed to sort and an attempt was made 
to classify them to their correct caste. In many cases scrutiny of the other 
entries in the schedule referring to the persons thus returned such as the 
birth place, occupation, mother tongue, subsidiary language or other details 
offered a clue to the classification of the ambiguous entries ; but in some cases 
it was necessary to refer to the local officers and to obtain a classification based 
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upon local enquiry at their direction. In any case such a reference nas iic-t 
generally’’ made where the number of doubtful entries under any one term in 
one district amounted to less than ten. In these cases in order to prevent 
harassment of the local officers as also for economy of time and expense the 
doubtful entry was allowed to remain unelassified. But whether an entry 
was referred to the local officers or not all the classifications actually adopted 
received my scrutiny and approval. In addition to the further details recorded 
by persons shown under ambiguous designations it was possible to consider 
also in many cases the classification made on previous occasions in the same 
district as a result of special enquiries. It cannot be contended that the classi- 
fications adopted were invariably correct. All that can be claimed for these 
classifications and consequently for the absolute accuracy of the caste figures 
is that such precautions were taken as were reasonably x^o^^sible that the l^est 
has been made of the returns which could be made in "the circumstances, tliat 
the numbers thus classified are in every caste very small indeed in comjDarison 
with its total strength, and that such errors as may have been thus introduced 
are entirely negligible when compared with tlie distortion resulting fi'om 
deliberately false returns i^rompted by a claim to superior social x>osition. 

454. Restrictions on sorting were of doubtful economy. — It will be seen 
that the restriction of the table in the interest of economy introduced a very 
considerable amount of additional labour. The sorters instead of continuing 
their sorting to the end were expected to leave aside all except a certain speci- 
fied number of entries ; but the number of entries with which they had to 
deal in order to obtain a reasonable accuracy in tbe figures was over 1,270 in 
number and it is at least doubtful whether so large a number as this could be 
sorted any quicker than sorting to the end. On the other hand if the sort had 
been continued to the end and an attempt had been made to restrict compila- 
tion at a later date there would have been an increase in the difficulties of 
obtaining quickly additional information by which doubtful entries could be 
classified. The experience of the present census suggests, however, that if any 
record of caste is made which purports to be at all exhaustive vdth regard to 
the groups actually presented it is not only undesirable but probably also 
uneconomical to restrict sorting. The unfortunate results of such a restriction 
are clear when it is remembered that they efiectively prevent the discovery 
of any new caste groups developed during the decade except such as have 
come to the notice of the local census officers and been commented upon by 
them during the process of enumeration, and as a restdt of the restricted scope 
of the caste table on the present occasion there are no details of freshly dis- 
covered groups to be presented in this report. 

455. New details shown in the tables. — On the other hand such figures 
as are presented in the table can claim in one direction at least a gi’eater 
accuracy and detail than on previous occasions. In every case details have 
been given under each caste for those who returned separate religions. More- 
over the inclusion of all groups expected to have some importance either on 
account of their strength or foom poKtical considerations has resulted in the 
inclusion of full details for considerably more groups on the present occasion 
than in 1921. 

456. Return of sub-castes of Brahmans.. — ^An innovation of the present 
census which has also expanded the caste table was the record of sub-castes of 
Brahmans. The general intention of the Census Commissioner was to obtain 
sub-castes of the more 'widely extended groups throughout India, but in 
Bengal the provision for the record of sub-caste was confined to Brahmans and 
to the two classes of ICaibarttas now kno'wn as Mahishyas and Jalia or Adi 
Kaibarttas. It was originally also intended to make a distinction between 
those Bajbangshis who have adopted the sacred thread and those who have 
not, but at the instance of those who had been invested this distinction was 
abandoned during the process of enumeration. The pro'vision for the return 
of sub-castes of Brabmans proved no small embarrassment. No sub-castes 
had been recorded at the previous census and no authoritative and up-to-date 
information was readily available from which clear lines of differentiation 
67 
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could be laid doum in Bengal. A list was cii-culated by the Census Commis- 
sioner and after comparison of this list with Risley’s account of the Brahmans 
in his Castes and Tribes of Bengal and with Pandit J. N. Bhattacherjee’s 
Hindu Castes and Sects suggestions were invited from all district officers for a 
simple scheme of classification which would secure the most exhaustive and the 
least misleading results. The replies received served only to reveal the 
difficulty of making out a satisfactory scheme. In the end the following 
instructions were issued on this point : — 

The record of sub-castes of Brahmans ttiU present some difficulty. It is possible that 
territorial subdivisions will be given Such would be either the pancha gaiiriya or pancha 
dravira subdivisions (sarasioat, kanyaknhja or kanaujia, gaura, utkal, maithil or tirhutia, 
karnati, tailangi or andhra, gujrati, dravua and maharashtriya) or other such as nepali, kash- 
miri, kamrupi The record of such territorial divisions will be of great assistance parti- 
cularly in the case of persons who are not Bengalis For all but Bengalis, therefore, an attempt 
should lie made to discover to which of the recognised territorial divisions the persons enumerated 
belong but m addition they should be asked to give also their sub-caste which may be recorded 
as they themselves describe it 

In the case of Bengalis the important distinction is between the ‘ " sreni brahmans' ' and others. 
The sreni brahmans will be differentiated by geographical distinctions only such as rarhi, 
varendra and vaidih : pirdli madhyasrent and saptasati or satsati Brahmans however may also 
be recorded under these names, but such distinctions are not required as hulin, bhanga Iculvn, 
srotriya, bansaja, kapa, Agradani, acliarjya {grahabipra^ daiva^na, grahacharjya or ganaJca) 
and maruipora brahmans should be separately recorded. Thevarna Brahmans should be recorded 
with the name of the caste to which they minister (e.g , ^‘namasudrer brahman"') unless they have 
a distinctive title such as vyasoktas who perform the sradha of the kaibarttas of Midnapore. 

In addition to the classes named above there will be a separate record of bhuinJiar and hhat 
Brahmans and of tirtha purohits such as gnyaivals, prayagwals, gangapuiraa, pandaSy etc. 

In ascertaining the sub-caste care must be taken not to ask questions likely to give offence 
to high class Brahmans or to result in the record amongst the three Bengali srenis of pafit or 
vama Brahmans. Probably the least objectionable course will be, when Brahman is returned 
as the caste, to ask ‘"what is your clas.s {sreni) Varna and patit Brahmans will probably then 
give the correct reply without attempting to claim that they are rarhi, varendra or vaidik 

The return of sub-castes was disappointing : scarcely more than one quarter 
of the Brahmans returned any sub-caste at all and a large number of returns 
actually received were indefinite. Purther details of an attempted classifi- 
cation of such returns as were received are given later. 


Part II. — ^Race in India and the origin and present position of caste. 

457. introduction. — In the following paragraphs an attempt is made 
to give as briefly as possible a summary of our existing knowledge as to the 
racial constitution of the Indian population. The account given has had the 
benefit of examination by Dr. J. H. Hutton, the Census Commissioner, and 
Hr. B. S. Gulia, the Anthropological Officer to the Zoological Survey of India, 
and owes to them the foot-notes with their initials : but it is not to be taken 
that they endorse the summary given, and the reader is referred to the first 
volume of tliis series for Hr. Hutton’s own opinions and to Dr. Guha’s forth- 
coming analysis of his anthropometric survey for the resolution of difficulties 
and perplexities still unsolved when these notes were prepared for the press. 

458. Risley’S Ethnic types. — ^Risley ^ distinguished seven types in the 
population of India. In Madras, the Central Provinces, Central India and 
Chota Nagpur the population was taken to be the oldest in India and was 
termed “ Dravidian Its characteristics were a very dark to black complex- 
ion, dark eyes and plentiful hair tending to curl, medium to long heads and 
noses varying from very broad to fine, the finest being found in Madras. In 
the Himalayas, Assam, Nepal and Burma a Mongoloid type was distinguished 
having a dark complexion with yellowish tinge, scanty facial hair, eye-lids 
often oblique, broad heads (with marked divergences) and fine to medium 
noses. In the Punjabi Rajputs and the people of Kashmir he classified as 
Indo-Aryan the fair-complexioned dark-eyed people with plentiful facial 
hair, long heads and fine to medium noses, Purther W^est he described 
as Turko-Iranian t he strain typified by the Baluchis, Brahuis and Afghans 

^ H. H. Riisley — The people of India (1908). 
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with broad heads^ fine to medium noses of “ portentous length,” fair com- 
plexions, dark or grey eyes and plentiful facial hair. The remaining three 
types which he distinguished were regarded as intermixtures of the " JJravi- 
dians ” with some other strain. In Western India he derived the prevailing 
termed by him Scytho-Dravidian, from intermixture Vjetwocn the 
Dravidians ” and Scythian invaders : it is fair-comlexioned with scanty 
facial hair, medium to broad heads and noses of medium breadth and is 
^y IVIaratha Brahmans and Knnbis. He found in tlie Ilajputs 
of the United Provinces and the population of Pajpiitaiia and Bihar a people 
with light brown to black complexions, a head-form varying from medium to 
broad with instances of long heads and noses varying from broad in tlie lower 
to medium in the higher castes with what he considered to be an intermediate 
gradation corresponding to social position. This type he derived by inter- 
mixture of his “ Dravidians ” with the Indo-Arj’ans and he called it Arya- 
Dra vidian. Finally the type found in Bengal and Orissa was exp»laiiied by an 
admixture of Mongoloid and ‘‘ Dra vidian ” types. The complexion is 
dark and the facial hair plentiful, the head-form is broad with a tendency to 
medium length and the nose was described as fine in the higher and mecUum 
to broad in the lower castes. Some admixture of the Indo-Aryan type was 
postulated in the higher castes and the whole was described as Mongolo- 
Dravidian. It is this only of the seven types distinguished by Risley with 
which we are concerned in dealing with Bengal. 

459. Criticism of Risley : the hypothesis of an “ A^an ” element in 
Bengal. — ^Risley ’s classification has been subjected to criticism at all points 
and perhaps those elements from which he derived the i>optilation of Bengal 
have received the most serious and persistent criticism. Further examination 
has at least shaken the hypothesis that the population of Bengal contains 
any considerable admixture of the strain of the vedic Aryans. The s?iaiit7'aii 
embody no such tradition and the origin claimed for such an element is in 
the legend of the importation of five families of Brahmans and five of Kayas- 
thas brought to Bengal from Kanauj by Adisura Sena at a definite historical 
period. This importation has been challenged by Chanda'*^ who has shovTi 
first that the genealogies of the Brahman immigrants account for 30-35 
generations, but those of the Kayasthas which are all in general consistent 
with one another account for only 22-26 generations, a circumstance which 
cannot be reconciled with the two groups having come at the same time, and 
secondly that some of the earliest Brahman genealogies themselves show the 
families now alleged to have been introduced by Adisura Sena as actually 
originating from localities in Bengal before the earliest date at which lie can 
have invited them. Finally on anthropometric analysis the physiological 
form of even the Radhi, Varendra and Vaidik Brahmans of Bengal shows 
on the one hand very 'wide divergence from that of the Brahmans of the 
United Provinces and Mithila, and on the other a very close resemblance to 
that of the other classes in Bengal, and Ghirrye” concludes that there is no 
ground for assuming an intermixture of Indo-Aryan blood such as v'as 
postulated by Risley in higher caste groups. 

460. The Mongoloid element. — ^The Mongoloid influence also is now 
being minimised. An unpublished thesis by Prabashchandra Basu^ 
based on an examination of the craniometric and anthropometric data at 
present available embodies the conclusion that a Mongoloid influence is to 
be found in the population of India not only in the Chota Nagpur plateau but 
as far as the Cochin Hills of Southern India. The extent of its influence in 
Bengal, however, is doubtful. Chanda rejected it on grounds of physiognomy 
and the absence of legend or tradition from which it could be deduced or 
supported. The characteristic flat face and epicanthic fold of the Mongol 
as well as his scanty facial hair are not found in the Bengali. A Mongoloid 
influence was brought in to explain how the “ Dravidian ” long headedness 
became broad headedness in the “ Mongolo-Dravidian ” Bengali. But 

® Ramaprasad Chanda — Indo-Jiryan JRaces (1916), 

® G. S. Ghurye — Caste and Mace in India (1932). 

* I am indebted to Dr. B. S. Guha for peimiasion to consult and nse tliis thesis. 
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Gnlia® has shown that Mongoloid influence cannot account for this factor. 
The Mongolian tribes found in the Brahmaputra Valley are mainly long- 
headed. The only broad-headed Mongoloid tribes in Bengal are the Lepcha 
and Bhotia groups in the north and the Chakmas and allied tribes in the 
south-east on the outer fringes of the Chittagong division. The main con- 
centration of broad-headedness in Bengal, however, is in the deltaic region, 
and it decreases towards the north and east as the broad-headed Mongolian 
tribes are approached. The Bengali broad-heads, again, are characterised 
by a long prominent nasal skeleton, but amongst the Lepchas and other 
tribes in the north the nose though long is depressed at the root and never 
rises high. Ghurye also, without implying that there is no Mongoloid ad- 
mixture in this part of India, has pointed out that the hypothesis of a 
Mongoloid intermixture cannot explain the somatic characteristics of the 
Bengalis and that the published data give us no clue supporting the theory. 
The influence of the Mongoloid strain upon the population of Bengal must 
be considered at present to be at least of doubtful extent. 

461. The “ Dravidian ” element.— It is however Risley’s “ Dravidian ” 
type which has undergone the most persistent and disintegrating 
comment. It represented the “ most primitive ” element in the Indian 
population and displayed wide divergences of physical characteristics. Fur- 
ther research has emphasised these divergences and discovered strata not 
different somatic characteristics but also with different cultural 
affinities. It is now clear that Risley’s “ Dravidian ” type includes more 
than one racial strain. 


7 A Negrito substratum in Risiey’s “ Dravidians.”— The earliest 

elenmnt which can be traced is the negrito snbstratum discovered by Guha® 
m the Anaimallai hills in southern India amongst the Kadirs and with 
instancy amongst the Pulayans and Malsers. Hutton’^ has given evidence 
trom ethnical, cultmal and traditional sources for at least “ declining to 
assume that there is no negrito substratum in the population of Assam.” 
its existence in h<^h Assam and southern India would be consistent with the 
conclusion of B. S. Sewell® that, whether man originated in the Sahara 
or in Central Asia or in both places, his immediate ancestors could not 
have penetrated to India which was then an island with the “ Tethys ” sea 
that the first human beings in India arrived after the rise of 
the Himalayas had established connection with Asia and were broad-headed 
immigrants of a negrito strain coming almost certainly from the north-east. 

Note — Giuffrida Ruggieri holds that this Negrito substratum has affected the population 
all alcmg the south-west Asiatic coast, i e , from India via the Persian Gulf and Arabia to Africa 
ana tins might afford support for a theory once enunciated by Keith that the Negroid strains 
all originated from Africa. I don't say that he still holds it. J, JJ. H. 

ii- ^63. The “ Wlunda ” element in Risley’s “ Dravlilians.'’— Apart from 

tins possible negrito substratum two other very early and one (or two) more 
recent strains have been distinguished in Risley’s “ Dravidian ” type. One 
ft sa-^ly types is that shown by the Mnndas, Santals and Oraons and bv 
the Musahar and Chamar of Bihar. Ghurye ® gives it the name “ Munda ” 
and locates it in Chota Nagpur, West Bengal and Bihar btit not in the United 
Provmces, It is characterised by medium breadth of head and a broad 
nose and although some of the groups comprising it speak Dravidian and 
Aryan languages, the Munda group of languages itself is closely related to 
Mon-IChmer and the type shows cultural as well as linguistic affinities with 
Indonesia Melanesia and Polynesia. This element would be introduced bv 
the second gr^t invasion of India which Sewell considers to have taken 
It came from the north-east and was “ in all probabiUtv 
j big movement that has left traces of itself in India. i£ the Naga 
Hills and as far afield as Melanesia.” 


B. S- Guha Man in India in th.& Modem Review ^ November 1926. 

7 T ‘ w iVTe^nto Racial Strain in India in Nature, 19 May 1928 and 22 June 1929 

J. H. Hutton — Man tn India, Voi. VII, 266 ff. 

! Sewell Proceedings of the Indian Scieme Conference, 1929, page 337 

* G- S. Ghurye, loc. cif. 
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464. A Proto-Austl’aloid Glement. — The other early element in the '* X)ra- 
viciian ” type of Itisley is that descrihecl hy Ghiiryc as n) lh’e-X)ra vidian.'’ 
It is located hy Ghnrye in the jungles of south India and also in western India, 
in the hilly country of Central India, in Rajputana and in the United Provinces, 
and is best represented by the Irula, Kadir, Kanikar and Paniyan in the 
south, by the Bhil and Katkari in the west, and by the Musahar, Paf-i, Chamar 
and other low castes in the United Provinces. The head ir= long (with a 
cephalic index generally less than 75) and the nose broad (with a nasal index 
always greater than 80). Guha describes it as having also a short .statinre, 
wavy to curly hair, very dark comiDlexioii, round and o]3eii eye and orthog- 
nathic face. He finds it racially akin to the Veddas, Sakais and Toalas of 
Ceylon, Malay Peninsula and Celebes and also to the Australian aboriginals. 
Upon Sewell’s hypothesis this very primitive element entered India from the 
north-west and was composed of the proto- Australoid descendants of 
Neanderthal man. 

465. Alpine elements. — The two later elements are both held to have 
come from the north-west, viz., an invasion of Alpine man from the region of 
Central Asia and another of the Mediterranean race. Chanda calls the 
Alpine invaders “ non-vedic Aryans ” and brings them into India by land 
from the Takla Makaii desert and the Pamirs. Ghurye de.scribes them as 
Risley’s Scytho-Ura vidian renamed “ Westerns,” a mixed Alpine and Brovn 
race with broad to medium head. He traces them on the western coast from 
Gujarat to South Kanara, thence inwards to Coorg, Mysore, the Southern 
Maratha country and through Orissa into Bengal, and since there is no broad - 
headedness on (6) Chanda’s postulated route from Chinese TurldLstan until 
Gujarat is reached he holds that they entered by sea. He cites the Sala, 
Bant, Vakkaliga, Coorge, Senvi, Prabhu, Nagar, Chitpavan, Mala, IMadiga and 
Holwya as tyfjical of the strain. Gulia at one time api^eared to doubt the 
presence of a Mediterranean racial strain and to incline to tlie view that the 
Mediterranean affinities of the Dravidian culture to which a brief reference 
is made helo^v are culture-migrations and imply no racial intermixture. But 
he agrees with Chanda and Ghurye in finding in the infiltration of Alx^ineman 
an explanation of the broad heads and fine noses of the Bengalis. Reference 
is made elsewhere to the significant analogies between the Kayasthas of Bengal 
pointed out by Bhandarkar^^ and the Nagar Bralimans of Gujarat, Giilia 
emphasises also the similarity of stature, cephalic index and nasal index : 
and Chanda suggests that in the padavis or family names common in Bengal 
to the Hayasthas, Baidyas, Baruis, Tilis, Tantis, Tambulis and Subama- 
baniks and identical -with those in use amongst the Nagar Brahmans may be 
found preserved names of the Alpine tribes wliich colonised the countries on 
the fringe of the vedic “ midland ” from Katliiaw'ar to Kanara and across 
the Deccan into Bengal. 

466. The Mediterranean strain. — Ghurye gives the name Dravida to the 
Mediterranean strain which however he introduces from Mesopotamia or 
Arabia. He describes it as having a long head (cephalic index less than 75) 
and medium -broad nose (nasal index less than 77) and finds its typical repre- 
sentatives in the Nayar, Tiyan, Badaga, Agamudaiyan and Vellala castes. 
Guha points out that broad-heads or fine noses or both are most prominent 
where the language spoken (as in the Telegu speaking regions) shows most 

(а) I do not distinguish between the Munda and the South Indian so called 

“ Pre-dravidian ” type excepting the Negrito element that exists in some of them, eg., the 
Kadars, etc. B. G. 

(б) Chanda forgets Baluchistan. Baluchistan has once been Dravidian speaking and was 

almost certainly once long-headed, but has since been permeated with round-headedness to the 
extent of altering the Brahui type. Not a doubt but the Alpines came down the Indus VaEey. 
All the way from Gujarat to Manchuria there is an uninterrupted extension of roimd-headedness, 
though I do not suggest it came from Manchuria. J- H. H. 

B 8. Guha — Presidential Address to the loth Indian Science Congress. 

D. R. Bhandarkar — Nagar Brahmans and the Bengal Kayasthas in the Indian 
Antiquary, March 1932, April 1932. 
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the influence of a Sanskritic speech, and that the Brahmans within each 
linguistic division, are gifted with finer noses than other castes : and he prefers 
to account, both for the extent to which Sanskritic influences have been at 
work and for the degree to wliich the pre-Dravidian long-headed and broad- 
nosed type has been modified, by a movement of Ali)ine man south and east 
from Gujarat gradually diminisliing in strength as it progressed southwards. 
Slater’-, however, cites the opinion of H. J. Fleure and G. B. Smith by 
whom the pre-historic skull found at Adichanallur in the Tinevelly district 
(and described by Guha^’^ as long-headed with a broad depressed nose and 
prominent cheek-bones much resembling Yeddah skulls) is declared to be 
practically indistinguishable from an early Bgyj)tian type. He also points 
out significant cultural affinities with Egypt, and also with Minoan Crete in 
the gold fillets and the markings on pottery found at Hyderabad as well as the 
prevailing narrow-waisted type characteristic of the bull-leapers of Knossos. 

467. Lines of further research. — The revision of Risley’s classification 
w^hich is briefly summarised above in so far as it concerns the population of 
Bengal calls for further research. The term “ Bra vidian ” should be confined 
to language and not applied to race. The so-called “ Bra vidian ” and the 
Alpine or w^estcrn types require more precise definition : and there is room for 
further enquiry into the extent to which Sanskritic languages are indebted to 
Bravidian and Munda for their terms. A classified analysis of the words in 
classical Sanskrit which are not of Indo-European derivation would illuminate 
the question of cultural influences and assist in elucidating the position when 
the Vedic Aryans entered India. In Bengal several lines of extensive study 
suggest themselves. Scattered accounts exist of “ aboriginal ” elements in 
popular w’Drship, of cults with non-Brahman priests and of popular super- 
stitions and tabus ; these should be made exhaustive and their affinities with 
similar practices analysed. The whole field of women’s customs and usages 
{SU'i-achar) has been scarcely touched; its value and interest under critical 
examination would probably be quite proportionate to the difficulty of 
obtaining^ complete particulars. Betailed and extensive anthropometric 
investigations are required, under trained workers and conducted uniformly 
both in Bengal amongst all social classes and in the rest of India from which 
racial coefficients calculated from as many factors as possible can be extracted 
and compared. All of these enquiries could he supplemented as Hutton 
suggests by “ an exhaustive analysis of blood groups by castes in series of 
not less than 500 individuals of any caste analysed.” 

468. Provisional results of the criticism of Risley’s classification. — ^Pending 
such further enquiries the racial constitution of India on the theories outlined 
above will contain the following elements. In the south before the arrival of 
Mediteri’anean colonists, the population was of Australoid type with a Hegrito 
element. Upon it descended immigrants of the Mediterranean race and the 
divergent types found in South India and Madras are a result of varying 
degrees of intermixture between the pre-Bravidian tribes and their Bravidian 
invaders. The Negrito element present in the pre-Bravidian population 
would appear to have survived in parts of Assam and to have come from the 
north-east whereas both the Australoid and the later Bravidian immigrants 
came from the north-west. From the east (a) also will be assumed to have 
come, possibly second in period of time, the great wave of Munda peoples. 
At some later date Alpine invaders from Central Asia came from the north- 
west, spread down on the east coast of India and across {b) the Beccan into 
Bengal where their intermixture with the deposit of the earliest waves of 
colonists from the north-east and possibly with the “pre-Bravidian” or 
“ Bravidised ” peoples who entered India from the north-west can be made 
to explam the physical pecu liarities of the Bengalis and the linguistic affinities 

the SimirnU^sf t definitely left traces of their language in 


(6) Why not down the Ganges valley t 

G. Slater — Th& Dravidian Elem&Tit in Indian Gvltwre, 1923. 

B. S, Giiha — Man in India, in The Modem Mevienjo, November 1926. 


J. H. H. 
J. H. H. 
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between the languages of the outer band in Grierson’s classiti cation. It dc^cs 
not appear to be clear whether the Alpine peoples dcscriljed byC^lianda as non- 
Vedic Aryans and by Ghurye as the western type arrived (<-) Ijefore or after 
the Dravidian or Mediterranean t^’pe. But although Chanda places theii- 
arrival after that of the Vedic Aryans it appears more likely (d) that all these 
peoples were in possession when the Vedic Aryans invaded India. Evidence 
moreover is accumulating to show both that the level of culture vchich the 
invading Aryans found was superior to their own and that this cultuic wa^ 
widely extended and was shared by peoples whom it has previou'^B' been the 
custom to dismiss in discussing the Aryanisation of India as being mei*e 
savage barbarians. Levi^^ in 1923 examining the occurrence in early 
Indian literature of significant groups of ethnic names, viz., Pulinda — Kulinda, 
Mekala — ^Utkala (with the group Udra — ^Pundra — ^jMunda), Kosala — Tt>sala. 
Anga — ^Vanga, Kalinga — Tilinga ; remarked that these twin gruuxio 

“ form the links of a long chain stretching from the eastern borders of Kashmir to the* heart 
of the peninsula. The skeleton of this ethmc system is formed by the heights of the central 
plateau It participates in the life of all the big rivers of India except the Indus to the 
and the Kaveri to the south. Each of the groups makes a twin whole and is linkefl with c« notlier 
member of the system. In each pair of racial groups the twins have the same name flistingui=shed 

only by the initial letter This formation is foreign to Indo-Eiii‘opean. 

it is foreign to Dravidian, it is on the contrary characteristic of the great family of languages 
called Austro- Asiatic including in India the Munda languages often called Kolaiian ' ’ 

He suggested that these names preserve the memory of a great civilization 
widely extended in India before the arrival of the Indo-Aryans, and that 
it is time to recognise the existence and accomplishments of the y)re- Aryan 
and pre-Hra vidian population of India. In 1926 Przyluski^'^ disciisr^ing the 
tribe Udambara mentioned in the Gliandrain'itii, showed reason to believe 
that these people though found so far west as the Punjab w'ere representatives 
of a Munda race and he has more recently also^® sho^vn reason to believe that 
the Salva mentioned in the same quotation and embracing as one constituent 
the Udambara already mentioned are a Munda people with an extended 
Empire in north-western India. The recent discoveries at Harai^pa and 
Mohenjo-daro reveal an advanced civilization analogous with that of Sumer 
and Akkad. MarshalP" indeed gives a warning again.st the too easy 
assumption that this civilization was the work of tlie Dravidian peojiles. 
Guha also definitely states that it is incorrect to speak of the Dravidian 
origins of the north-western type of skull found at ]Mohenjo-daro, and he 
demonstrates that 

“ there is at present no (e) evidence, somatic or achseological, for the view which has lately 
become fashionable in India and seeira to make the Drawdian man responsible for the Indus 
civilization as well as that of Sumer ” 

The suggestion may perhaps be allowed that the (/) peoples responsible for 
this civilization were the type described as Alpine by Chanda and wejatern by 
Ghurye ; and Sewell opines that one or other or both of the Alpine and Medi- 
terranean strains seems to have been connected vdth it. The ^'examination 
by Sewell and Guha of the human remains at Mohenjo-daro shows four 
unmistakable types — ^IMediterranean, Alpine, Mongolian and Proto- Australoid 
and amongst the specimens preserved the greater number were Mediterranean. 
In the later period therefore the population of Mohenjo-daro was apparently 
scarcely less mixed than now. 

(c) Certainly after J. H. H 

(d) Personally I think the Alpines came in before the Rigvedic Aryans {J. H. H ). I 
agree (B G.). 

(e) But lots I think of cultmal. J, H. H 

(/) Except the Armenoids no Alpines had made any civilization other^ than agricultural. 
The Indus valley was a city type, and its prototype is to be sought in the cities of Mesopotamia 
when the early civilization was Mediterranean-Aimenoid. JI. H. 

Sylvain Levi — Fre-AjrycLTi et pre-dravidian dansV iTidexn Journal A.^i<xtiyue, 1923. 

J. Przyluski — in Journal Asiatique, March, 1926. 

Ibid — un ancien peuple du Penjab Jjes Salva^ in Jouma lAsiatiquef April — June, 1929- 

17 MoTienjo-daro and the Indue Civilization^ 1931. 
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469. “Pre-Aryan” influences on Hinduism. — In any case it is clear 
that tlie old conception of the Indo-Aryan invaders bringing to an India, 
peopled exclusively by ignorant savages, the benefits of civilization and 
culture is entirely vn-ong. They resembled more a horde of barbarian invaders 
into a country ivhere culture, trade and the arts of peace were all established, 
whether in the north-west or in the south of India, but where long continued 
prosperity and peace had rendered the bearers of that culture unable to 
resist them. The religious beliefs noA\r characteristic of Hinduism, as well as 
its most typical social customs, cannot be traced to Vedic influence. Chanda 
showed. from the text-books that Saktism and Vaishnavism are both non- 
Vedic in origin. The cult of the earth-mother from which Sakti worship 
may be derived has been found to exist in Mohenjo-daro (Marshall — loc cit). 
Both there and in Dra vidian India the non- Vedic worship of the phallus 
can be traced to Mesopotomian or Egyptian and Mediterranean influences 
and serpent worship also is non-Vedic, Pargiter {loc cit, page 319) suggests 
that wliat the word hraliTria itself originally suggested was 

“the magical power, whether incantation charm or what not, by which a man could exert 
influence over all natural and supernatural beings what anthropologists now call mana.^' 

470. The formation of castes and the origin of caste. — ^It is unlikely that 
future researches wull reveal any factors not already recognised which have 
been the immediate cause for the formation of a new caste ; racial, tribal or 
national distinctions ; differences of occupation leading on the one hand to 
the formation of separate castes amongst those of the same group who follow 
different occupations, aud on the other hand to the inclusion within one 
caste of persons following the same occupation in several groups ; impurity 
of descent ; peculiarities of social custom or religious belief ; and differences 
of habitat have all been shown to give rise to castes at different times. There 
is still, however, room for agreement to be readied as to the circumstances 
in which the fluid accommodating Vedic class system hardened into the rigid 
exclusion of the caste system as it now exists. Every variety of opinion 
has been exiiressed upon the caste system. At one end of the scale is the 
view that it is the root of nearly all evils in Hindu society, a machinery for 
exalting the privileges of a single caste and denying to a large number of their 
fellow men the hare rights of human beings. At the other end of the scale 
is ia) the astounding theory, perhaps most recently expressed by S. Charles 
Hiil,^® that it represents an almost ideal organisation of society upon the 
only basis not involving force wdiich has ever been successful, consciously 
devised by far-seeing if anonymous legislators possibly as a means of preserving 
society against some such calamity as drove them from their Aryan home to 
India. The varna class organisation has sometimes been represented as a 
caste system in itself. But it is generally held that no explanation can he 
found in the Vedas for the rigidity of the caste system as it now obtains, 
and it has even been recently said^‘-* that the consensus of opinion is that the 
Hindu system of four “castes” (i.e., varnas) is not inherited from Indo-Iranian 
times. It is at least a significant fact that the caste system has been developed 
to its most logical and most merciless manifestations in Southern India which 
was never aryanised. Pargiter®® propounded the theory that Brahmanism 
was a non-Axyan institution already established amongst the peoples in 
occupation before the Aryans arrived and Slater has more recently suggested 
that the caste system with its brahmanical hierarchy originated where it is 
now found in its most characteristic from, viz., in Dravadian India. This 
theory is still heresy to Indian scholars and is contested for instance by 
I>utt.®^ He summarises the most important factors in the development 

IS Origin of the Caste System in India in Indian Antiquary, 1930, Vol LIX — 51, etcl 

(a) A most fantastic view. No legislator could ever enforce a caste system for which 
usage, belief and custom were not akeady prepared to the extent of having already developed 
all the necessary ingredients. jj 

Geo Dumezil — La jorekistoire indo-iranienne des castes in Journal Asiatiaue, 1930, 
p. 109. * 

F. E. Pargiter — Ayicieyit Indian Htstorical Tradition, 1922. 

V Dutt— TAe Aryaniaation of India, 1926, and OHgin and Grcnath of Caste, 

V OJL» JL^ JL«7mU« 
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of the caste system as being (1) the racial struggle between the fair sldnned 
Aryans and the dark skinned non-Aryans ; (2) tribal differences specially 
amongst non- Aryans ; (3) the division of labour with a natural tendency to 
hereditary occupation ; and (4) the inherent disinclination to marry outside 
one’s own folk especially when racial or tribal differences are involved. He 
considers that the ‘"seeds of caste” were a common stock of the Ar^un people 
in all countries and that they grew only in India ovdng to (2) the absence of a 
strong political power in ^ edic and epic times which might have overruled 
tribal differences and established nationalism ; (2) the cosmoiDolitanism of 
Indian religion which went vdth this ; and (3) the spirit of resignation induced 
by the doctrine of JvctTiTict'. The absence of a strong political power clearlv 
cannot originate a caste system and the existence of similar conditions did 
not give rise to similar results in medieval Germany, but A. T. Jackson"- 
has shown that the development of the caste system as we know it ov'es 
much to the caste jurisdiction of tribal kings. Aryan practice was to establish 
a member of the royal house in authority over conquered tribes : and one of 
the tribal king’s duties was to enforce caste customs and prevent varnasankfira 
or confusion of castes. Prom as early as we know India was divided into 
numerous tribal kingdoms and a uddely extended caste would thus come under 
the caste jurisdiction of numerous tribal kings whose rulings would suffer 
no breach of continuity or conquest and would gradually in different areas 
establish a body of different caste observances distinguishing what ultimately 
became different sub-castes or castes. Racial antipathies, however, until 
tribal differences and a tendency to adopt hereditary occupations or to 
marry wdtliin one’s own class exist elsewhere but have created no caste 
system, and it is difficult to see how any or all of the factors suggested can be 
accepted as convincing causes. Hutt himself admits as a cause of the caste 
system the ""superiority of priests and witch doctors in all jirimitive x^eoples’* 
and the “abnormal development of brahmanical rituals ensm’ing the position 
of the Brahmans as the custodians of religion and culture,” Though he 
claims that Vedic institutions were “Aryan in the main foundation” he states 
that they ""absorbed more and more lira vidian ideas and practices” as the 
Aryans advanced further into India, and admits that “in the transformation 
of the Vedic religion into modern Hinduism the original Arj’an basis has been 
largely buried under non- Aryan superstructure.” VTiat is perhaps the 
latest theory of the origin of caste is that of Stanley Rice^® who looks 
for it in a development of totemism. This hypothesis is summarised in the 
following quatation : — 

“In pre-Aryan times then, the Dravidians, having entered India in the time-honoured 
manner, found there an indigenous population- Possibly by amalgamation with the cults then 
existing, possibly by introducing one of their own invention, they succeeded in establishing a 
form ol religion accompamed by social customs w’hich were closely akin to totemism. Round 
this system, from which the conquered aborigines w'ere excluded or into which they w'erc only 
admitted ior the purpose of certain menial services, there grew up exogamous and endogamous 
conventions based upon the totem clan, until by a natural extension o± the idea the clan totem 
itself became a household god and in some instances the vehicle for the anthropomorphic gods, 
wiiile the tribe -which still preserved the customs relating to marriage, ceremonial purity, taboo, 
and the hke now' adopted the name and symbol of the totem. Then came the Aryan invasion, 
which drove the Dravidians to the south of the Vindhyas and the Narbada, but much of the 
population remained behind and among these the Aryans settled. The notion of caste or of 
that system which preceded it w'as foreign to them, hut they found it useful, and as usually 
happens when two civihzations of equal or simiUar grade meet, they adopted it, consciously or 
unconsciously, and modified it to suit their ow'n ideas. But as civilization advanced life grew' 
more complex and the needs of society compelled artisans and others to combine or congregate 
together for mutual convenience. These workers had probably appropriated certain trades 
according to the original totem elans, hut the rules were not rigid and others W'ere admitted. 
Gradually the rules became more complex ; the totem idea disappeared completely ; the Nature 
gods gave place to higher and more metaphysical conceptions. But though caste now became 
transformed upon occupational lines, the reservations already mentioned persisted and the 
casteless folk remained without the pale.” 

Such a theory admittedly leaves much unexplained but it accounts for the 
religious sanctions of the caste system which are found now'here else amongst 

2 2 A. M. T. Jackson — Note (m the History of the Caste System in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 1907, p. 509. 

2* Stanley Bice — The Origin of Caste in The Asiatic Bemew^ 1929, pp. 147, 331. 
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the analogies witli which aspects of the caste system have been compared. 
Przvlnski’s article on the Salva already cited offers some support for the 
theory. He there shows grounds for believing the pre-Aryan Salva to owe 
their name to a totem animal, and even contends that Shastric records 
(such as the legends of Rishyasringa) and some of the ceremonies of initiation 
show tliat totemistic elements can be traced in the Hindu faith. 

471. Caste to-day ; its influence and tendencies to amalgamation or 
fusion. — ^There is some evidence, summarily noted in chapter XI, of a tendency 
to relax caste restrictions but very little that caste as a social institution 
is in danger or is ceasing in essential matters to have the same influence as 
before in Hindu life. There appear to be some movements towards the 
amalgamation of sub-castes such as that noticed later amongst the Aguri 
or XJgra Kshattriyas ; and amongst Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas 
instances have been recorded in which inter-marriage has taken place between 
two groups of the same caste. All the movements which might be interpreted 
as being in the direction of a fusion of separate castes however are not really 
of this nature at all. There is for instance no evidence to show that the 
Sutradhars and otlier castes claiming to be returned as Viswakarma Brahmans 
are so far amalgamating as to extend commensal and connubial relations 
to each of the castes claiming the same name under the same organisation ; 
and it is yet to appear that the movement for calling the members of the 
milkmen castes by a single name ‘‘Yadava” has resulted in any case in the 
fusion of groups separately existing at the present time. On the contrary 
the recent separation of the Mahishyas from the Jalia ICaibartas, of the Tilis 
from the Telisandof the Raj baiigshis from the Koches and Paliyas with whom 
they have affinities, have analogues in the jDresent attempt of a section of 
Mahishyas in Hoakhali to get themselves recorded as a separate caste under 
the name of “Deva Das” and the aspirations of one groux? of Sliahas (until 
recently all regarded to be of the same group as the Sunris) who now desire 
to establish that the members of their sectional organisation alone shall 
bear the distinctive name “Sadhiibanik” and shall be recognised as being 
distinct and superior to other members of the caste. Many progressive 
Hindus would be glad to see a very much greater relaxation of caste exclusive- 
ness than is likely to be achieved in the near future and their opinions are 
probably expressed by the following extract from one reply to the enquiry 
dealt with in chapter XI: 

^‘Personally I feel like cutting away from this caste bondage but I dare not as T have got 
to resxiect the feelings of my parents and others I love and marriage is a ]irohlem which we have 
not been able to solve without the help of social sanction ” 

There is indeed a possible danger that the recognition of separate interests 
and a claim to separate consideration by the depressed classes should actually 
tend to perpetuate caste differences unless the temporary nature of their 
recognition is emphasised. The attempt to elicit by the questionnaire shown 
as an apx^endix to chapter XI information which might throw light on the 
essential differences of belief and social practice between castes and between 
sub-castes of the same caste was unsuccessful. The question was perhaps 
not sufficiently clear : at any rate correspondents tended to emphasise not 
behefs or practices distinguishing them from other castes, which indeed many 
stated that they were unable to define, but details of their social practice which 
they chose to regard as characteristic. “Raith in God and justice,” “ love 
and purity in action, words and thought,” “erudition, purity and self-respect,” 
^*fear of litigation, fondness for peace, supreme belief in charity as a great 
virtue and fondness for plainly comfortable life,” “plain living, high 
thinldng, cleanliness, literary accomplishments, straightforwardness, moral 
courage, integrity of purpose, administrative capacity and an aristocratic 
view of life,” “style of housing and dressing, aversion to agriculture, contempt 
of manual labour as degrading, education and the strict enforcement of moral 
d^oipline,” “a sense of supremacy above all other castes” — ^these are amongst 
ime answers received to question 4 of the questionnaire whilst one unorthodox 
Bmhman professed himself unable to find any distinguishing mark “except 
the vanity of being a Brahman,” The replies of course were not alFalong 
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these lines and in some cases differences o£ ritual practice as well as the 
restrictions upon marriage and an exclusive title by birth were mentioned. 
But it is clearly as embarrassing for a Hindu to be called upon to give a 
scientific account of the essential differences between his caste and others 
as it is for a Christian to be expected to explain similar differences between 
his sect and another. 


Part III. — General consideration of caste and racial figures and of 

Muslim groups. 

472. A socio-religious distribution of the population. — The considerations 
adduced in the preceding part of this chai^ter show how extremely difficult 
it would be to attempt a scientific classiffication of the population by race. 
An attempt has been made, however, to present a distribution in which the 
members of primitive tribes are separated fi*om those of other races and the 
results are shov ii in subsidiary table T. The social map enclosed in the folder 
at the back of this volume illustrates this distribution of the population by 
districts. The primary classification is into Primitive peoples, Hindus, 
Muslims and Others : but in the ease of primitive peoples the numbers professing 
each religion liave been sexjarately distinguished. In the case of Hindus 
Brahmans and members of the depressed classes are also separately indicated. 
Amongst the fourth class, Christians and Buddhists have been distinguished. 
This classification is liable to criticism. It does not profess to be a classi- 
fication either by race or by religion but is in some measure a kind of combina- 
tion of both. The only groups which it satisfactorily displays at a glance 
are Muslims and the total number of primitive peoples. But if the strength 
of Hindus or of the depressed classes uithin Hindus is in question it must 
be remembered that the numbers of primitive tribes returned as Hindus 
are to be added to those shown under the heading Hindu and a similar con- 
sideration applies in the case of Christians and Buddhists. 


473, Primitive peoples. — The figures for primitive tribes include the 
groups given below in statement Ho. XII- 1, but by an oversight which 
was not detected until it was too late to make any alteration in the 


STATEMENT No. XII-1. 


1 

2 , 

S, 

4. 

5, 


Agaria 

Asiir 

Banjogi 

Bhotia 

Bhunii] 


G Birhor. 

7. Brnia. 

Chaktna. 
9. Garo. 
lU. Ho 


Principal Primitive Tribes. 


n. Kachan. 

12 Kaur. 

13 Kbanii 

1 4. Khvang 

15. Koda. 


16. Kor^a. 

17. Kuki 
IS. I^epcha. 

19 l.odha 

20 ruBhei. 


21 Mcch 

22 Mro. 

2.f Munda. 
24 Xagesia. 
25. Oraon. 


Habha. 

Saiital. 

Tipara 

Toto 

Tun. 


statistics prepared, Binjhias, who appear separately as members of the 
depressed classes, should have been included as Brijias but were omitted. 
Their numbers are 502 only and have practically no effect upon the propor- 
tions. It will be seen that the Munda peoples from Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas together with Bhotia and Sikkimese groups and the hill 
tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts are included amongst those for whom 
details are shown under this heading. In addition, Garos, Mechhs, Habhas 
and Tiparas are also shown, but the tribes whose origin is in Nepal have 
not been included. The total number returning tribal religions, however, 
exceeds those members of the 30 groups shown above wiio were returned 
under these religions and evidently therefore includes some proportion of 
the Nepali tribes. The restricted sorting for caste has also introduced 
what is probably another error. As many as 21 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the Chittagong Hill Tracts appear as Buddhists but not under 
Primitive Tribes whereas it is pretty certain that most, if not the^ whole, of 
these persons should have been included amongst the primitive tribes, and 
the fact that they have been omitted is due to their being returned under 
names which had not been put on record at any previous census enumeration 
but which the restricted sort has not made it possible to discover on the 
present occasion. Such a restriction of sorting in tribal areas was a mistake 
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STATEMENT No. XI 1-2. 

Excess of all persons returning tribal religions 
over the members of the principal primitive 
tribes returning tribal religions. 
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and throughout the rest of the province with the exception of the extreme 
edg^ their numbers do not reach as many as 5 per cent. The regions in which 
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tribal religions exceed the numbers of the 
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'No, XII -2 ; and although it is not possible 
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they are principaUy found form the outer edge of the province with a break 
between Cooch Behar and Tripura State. In Dinaipiir, ^FabJa, Birlham, 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore their ijroportion i.s from r> to 10 inn* ceiu. 
whilst Bankura forming a salient from Eastern Bihar has as man\' as 12 per 
cent, of primitive peoples in its population. At tlie north extreinitv of the 
province and in Sikkim the proportions are higher. There are 50 per c*ent. 
in Sikkim, 14 per cent, in Darjeeling and 22 per cent, in Jaipaiguri. Similai ly 
at the extreme south-east of the province the proportions are^oO ]jer cent, in 
Tripura State and as many as 74 per cent, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
This last figure actually is certainly an underestimate and the ]>ci'!*entage ri-ies 
to 95 if the Buddhists shown in the map as other than primitive tribes are 
included amongst primitive tribes, as there is every reason to believe tliat the\- 
should be. 


475. Numerical strength of primitive tribes by divisions. — The Bmdwan 

Division vdth nearly 629 thousand primitive peojiles contains the greatest 
number of the five divisions and is followed by the Rajshahi Division with 
611 thousand and the Chittagong Division with 188 thousand, v. Inch would 
rise to 232‘ thousand if the Buddhists not returned as primitive peojile in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts were included. The Presidency Divi.'-ion with 
101 thousand and the Dacca Division with 57 thousand contain the 
admixture of primitive peoples. The proportionate constitution of the 
population in each of these divisions is relatively the same as their actual 
numbers. Thus the Burdwan Division has as many as 7 per cent. |>riniitive 
peoples in its population and the Rajshahi Division 6, hut in the Chittagong 
Division the percentage is only 3 and it is only 1 in the Presidency Division 
and less than 1 in the Da cca Division. The total number shown as priiaitiv<‘ 
tribes in British Territory and in Bengal States is nearly 1.782,000. the 
percentage in each of these cases being 3. 

476. Religious distribution of primitive tribes. — The religions distribution 
of the primitive tribes is interesting. If the divisional areas are taken as 
the unit only in the Presidency Division are there more primitive peoples 
prof essing a tribal religion than those professing Hinduism. In this dR'ision 
there are six primitive people professing triha.1 religions for every four who 
are Hindus. But in Burdwan Division thirteen are Hindus for every eight 
who still profess a tribal religion ; and in Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions respectively the Hindus outnumber those professing tribal religions 
by 9 to 5, 20 to 9 and 20 to 6 respectively. Taking the province as a whole 
there are two Hindus of primitive tribes for every one professing his oiiginal 
tribal beliefs. Figures for districts also similarly show that Hindu beliefs are 
superseding the original tribal beliefs particularly in Eastern Ben gal. Amongst 
the primitive peoples shown Hindus are those still professing tribal religions 
2 to 7 in Birbhum, 1 to 2 in Murshidabad and 24-Parganas, 6 to 8 in Rangpur 
and as few as 1 to 10 in Khulna. In all other districts, however, Hindu 
members of the tribe are more numerous than those professing tribal beliefs. 
In Cooch Behar their numbers are approximately equal ; there are 2 to 1 in 
Burdwan, Bankura, Midnapore and Rajshahi ; there are 5 to 4 in Dina j pur, 
11 to 7 in Malda and 12 to 5 in Jaipaiguri. In Darjeeling Hindus outnumber 
those professing tribal religions by 5 to 2 : in Chittagong and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts there are 3 Hindus to every 1 professing tribal religions and there 
are 5 to 2 in Mymensingh, 9 to 2 in Hooghly, 1 1 to 2 in Pahna, 5 to 1 in Bogra, 
7 to 1 in Jessore and as many as 13 to 1 in How’rah. In Faridpiir and Tipjjera 
as well as in Tripura State all are Hindus. In Sikkim, however, none were 
returned Hindus, owing to the fact that the Bhotias and the Lepchas are 
principally Buddhists whilst any members of the Hepalese grouiis who 
returned Hinduism as their religion are included amongst the Hindus and it 
is only those Nepalis who returned a tribal religion who appear amongst the 
primitive peoples. Buddhists are found in any considerable numbers only 
in Darjeeling, Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Tripura State 
and Sikkim. Complete comparisons of the reli^ous distribution of all 
primitive peoples in Bengal in previous years are impossible owing to the 
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CHAPTER XII CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE- 


absence of detailed statistics in previous reports. But in the case of the 
Alunda'^ Oraons and Santals some indication is given later in dealing with 
these tribes separately of the extent to which they are now exchanging their 
tribal beliefs for Hinduism. In some cases the relative proportions of 
the tribe who were returned as Hindus and under tribal beliefs in 1921 and 
1931 are practically reversed. 


STATEMENT No. XI 1-3. 


Alunda'!, Oraon*? and 
per 1 nuo of 
till' total population 


BENGAL 

BRITISH TERRITORY 

BurdA^an Di\i‘>.ion 
Presidenoy iJiMiioti 
Bajshahi Bi^ isinn 
Bacca Division 
Chittagong Division 
BENGAL. STATES 


477. Mundas, Oraons and Santals. — ^Amongst those who have been 
treated as primitive people the most considerable element is contributed by 
the peoples of Cliota Nagpur, amongst whom the principal are Mundas, Oraons 
and Santals. Their numbers in each division are given in the accompanying 
statement No. XIT-3 as a proiiortion of the total population in 1921 and 

1931. Not only have they increased in 
numbers, but they now form 1 per 
mille more of the total population of 
Bengal than they did in 1921 and the 
proportion has decreased only in the 
Chittagong Division where in any case 
it is inconsiderable. Of the population 
in the Rajshahi Division 5 per cent, 
and of the population of the Burdwan 
Division nearly 6 per cent, belong to 
these three groups, and their increase 
in successive years is illustrated by 
diagram No. XII-‘2 w^here the numbers are plotted for each census year from 
1891 to 1931 and their rate of increase can be compared wdth that of the total 
jiopulation. They numbered 355,258 in 1891, 699,358 in 1901, 903,702 in 
1911, 1,013,825 in 1921 and 1,133,503 on the present 
occasion. The figures here given differ from those of 
1911 and 1901 and from those given in the report 
for 1921 at page 362 owing to the inclusion in the 
present figures of Clii'istian members of these tribes 
excluded from the previous report. Their proportions 
in each district at the last two census counts are given 
in detail in statement No. XII-4 and illustrated in dia- 
diagram No. XII-3. On each occasion they formed 
a larger proportion of the total population than else- 
where in a strip running along the west of the province 
extending all the w^ay from Darjeeling in the north to 
Midnapore in the south. The proportions have remain- 
ed so similar that no difference occurs in the hatchings 
used to display them in any district except Nadia, 

Tripura and the Chittagong Hill Tracts where they 
have increased and Faridpur w’here they have decreas- 
ed. But their migration so far afield as the Tripura 
State and the Chittagong Hill Tracts is interesting. 

]Mr. Thompson reported in 1921 that the H ndus 
amongst Mundas and Santals were about the same in 
number as on the three previous enumerations and had 
decreased in the case of the Oraons. This tendency 
has been reversed owfing to missionary efforts and to 
the natural increase in the numbers of Hindus amongst 
these three tribes. 


DIAGRAM No. XII-2. 

Total population 

(thicker line) and 
aggregate of Mundas, 
Oraons and Santals 
(thinner line) at each 
census, 1891 to 1931. 

KoXE — ^Numbers ore shown 
by figures, rate of in- 
crease by slope (The 
scale shows millions for 
total population and 
tens of thousands for 
Mundas, etc > 
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478. Hill Tribes. — There are tw^o groups of hill 
tribes which present a problem of their own distinct 
from that of the W' elf are of primitive peoples in the 
plains of Bengal. Those practically con:fced in Bengal to the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and neighbouring districts are included amongst the primitive 
peoples illustrated in the social and religious map. Those found in the north 
of the province include not only the Bhotias, Tharus and Totos there shown 
but also the tribes with an origin in Nepal. For each of these groups figures 
given in the accompanying statements Nos. XII-5 and XII-6. Of 
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STATEMENT No. XI 1-4. 


Aggregate mimlters ol 
Mundas, Or.ions and 
District or State Santals per 1,000 ot 

the total population 


these tribes the Tiparas only are shown 
amongst the depressed classes with whom 
their inclusion is something of an anomaly. 
In their o’«m areas and under th^^ir own 


’iQ2i ’ tribal customs no primitive people can be 

57 60 properly described as depressed, but there 

103 104 is a danger that they may suffer racial 

36 30 decay when submitted to the impact of an 

^3 ^4 ahen culture which their present stage of 

1 2 development makes it impossible for them 

17 19 to resist or to assimilate without deteriora- 

1 I tion. It can scarcely bf- said that there is 

84 90 such danger in the ease of the tribes 

186 195 shovm as Himalayan. Those from Nepal 

*6 are vigorous and expansive and contact 
^4 ^3 with European and Bengali culture over 

79 75 many years has not shown any signs of 

^ leading to a decay of vigour in the hill 

■ regions to which they are native. Some 
reference to the figures for these groups is 
^ 1 made in a later paragraph of this chapter. 

2 ^2 It is the tribes of the south-east wdiich call 

^ for special consideration. Both in Darjeel- 

ing and Jalpaiguri districts and in the 

Chittagong Hill Tracts the ‘‘non-regulation” administration very considerably 
lessens the impact of alien cultures, but it is anomalous that the j)rotection 
thus afforded is to some extent greater in the north V'here it is reinforced by 
the nature of the country and by the almost aggressive '’nationalism' ’ of the 
Nepali tribes and where it is very much less needed. To j^arts of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, however, access is comparatively easy from the plains of 
Bengal and those with experience of the district agree that contact 'v^dth Bengal 
and an administration directed from Bengal have not always been happy 
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CHAPTEE XII — CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


STATEMENT No. XII-5. 
Hill Tribes. 


Vli r ijLiori' 

FJiTh .hlc-, 7Vm.ili‘' 


HiihIii Tribal Buddhist Christian. 


Both Males rernales Both Jfales Females Both Males Females Both Males Females 
sexes sexes sexes. 


BENGAL. BHITISH DISTRICTS. 


ALL TRIBES 


403,720 209,410 194,310 194,727 99,362 95,365 12,957 8,707 6,250 193,379 102,050 91,329 


2,657 1,291 1,366 


Tribes of the Hima- 

217,431 

111,107 

106,324 

155,664 

79,174 

76,490 

1,392 

771 

621 

58,393 

30,217 

28,176 

1,982 
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13 
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81 

38 
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14 
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16 
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5 

7 

5 
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17 

79 

57 
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i 1 
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2 
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72 

43 
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46 

26 
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17.W 
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53 
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37 

34 
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7 
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33 

18 

16 
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30 

83 

58 
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■4 
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Tribes of South-East 
Bensal. 
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ALL TRIBES 
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STATEMENT No. XI 1-6. 

Total number of Hill Tribes by religions in each districL 

All religions Hindu. Tribal Euddhi-t Christian 

nivlslon, district and _ ' * ^ > * ' > ■* ' < 1 j — '■ > 

state Both Males iremales Both Males. Females Both Males. Females. Bnlh Males FLinalts Both Males Females 

sexes sexes sexes, sexe^ 'c-xt* 

TRIBES OF THE HIMALAYAS. 


BENGAL 

218,597 

111,580 

107,017 

156,829 79,646 77,183 

1,392 

771 

621 

58,394 30,218 

28,176 

1,982 

945 

1,037 

BRITISH TERRITORY 

217,431 

111,107 

106,324 

156,664 

79,174 

76,490 

1,392 

771 

621 

58,35: 

30,217 

28,170 

1,982 

945 

1,037 
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1,617 

1,173 

444 
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32 
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31 
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1 


‘1 
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7e,m 
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TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST BENGAL. 
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BRITISH TERRITORY 
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Chittagong Division. . 

184,445 

97,172 

87,273 

37,297 

19,101 

18,196 
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134,973 

71,328 
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Chittagong 
Chittagong Hill 
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1.197 

1.197 

BENGAL STATES .. 

Tripura 

186.710 

185.710 

96,667 

96,657 

89,053 

89,053 

174,588 

174,686 

90,941 

90,941 

83,646 

83,645 




8,755 

8,765 

4,619 

4,319 

4,238 

4.236 

2,369 

2,389 


in their results. These points are brought out in the notes forming appendix 
2 to this chapter. It is out of consideration that, for some time to come, 
the areas principally occupied by these groups should come under the same 
form of administration as the rest of Bengal, but it would be a very great 
advantage if the peoples of the Chittagong HiU Tracts were placed for atomis- 
tration under an area in which similar tribes exist, and when any re^stnbution 
of nrovincial boundaries is ever undertaken it would be desirable to place the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts with the neighbouring regions similarly peopled in 
Assam. 


479, Number of Brahmans, BaWyas and Kayasthas.-i^ongst the 

Hindus the figures for Brahmans and for depressed classes are further discussed 

£Q 
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STATEMENT No. XI 1-7. 
Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas. 

Ptr iiiille Pt>r railli^ 


BENGAL 

BRITISH TERRI. 
TORY. 

Uiudwan 3»J^ 

Pi. -Itl. IK'V I»1M- 

-.lUIl 

(111 J>iMMuii 
Dtttca I)n.i..ioii 
i Un I- 

P'Otl 

BENGAL STATES 


3,116,856 

3,093,219 


jll.323 


total Himlu 
liopulatioTi populatiou 

61 140 


STATEMENT No. XII-8. 
Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas. 

Per miUe Per millo 


124 

1J4 


and ilhi-lraled hy diagrams in a lacer part of this chapter. Comment is also 
made later on the detailed figures for castes making up the total for Hindus so 

far as thej^' have been extracted. In this 
place however it is of interest to consider 
two groups falling Avithin the Hindu 
total, namely the Brahmans, Baidyas 
and Kayasthas forming the upper class 
of Bengali society and the groups AA^hioh 
were originally immigrant from Nepal 
and some of which are now adopting a 
permanent residence in the province. 
The marginal statement No. XII-7 
shows the aggregate number of Brahmans, 
Baidyas and Kayasthas in the whole 
province and in each individual division. 
ThcA^ numher 3s 116,856 and form more than 6 per cent, of the total population 
of Bengal. They are most numerous in Dacca and Presidency Divisions, but 
form a larger } 3 ercentage of the population in Burdwan than elsewhere. 
Amongst their oAvn commmiity they are 
proportionately most numerous in Chitta- 
gong and Dacca Divisions. A further 
statement No. XII-8 attached shows the 
distribution by districts of the aggregate 
numbers of Brahmans, Baidyas and 
Kayasthas and the proportions are 
illustrated in diagram No. XII-4. They 
contribute 28 *2 per cent, to the total 

n mlation in Calcutta Avdiere they form 
arger i)roiiortion of the whole than 
elsewhere. In Bankura, Hooghly, 

Howrah and Chittagong they form as 
many as 1<» to 15 per cent, of the total 
jDOiDulation and in the lower delta in the 
area comprising Dacca, Faridpur, 

Tippera, Noakhali, Bakarganj. lOiuhia, 

Jessore, 24-Parganas and Midnapore they 
are from 5 to 10 per cent, of the jioxDula- 
tion. They are also 7 to 8 per cent, of 
the xiopulation in Sikkim ; but elsewhere 
in Bengal the xR’oportion is smaller and 
it is as low as from 1 *3 to 1 -5 per cent, 
only ill the block formed by Dmajpur, 

Rangxiur, Bogra and Malda. These 
figures liowev'er are based upon the total population of each district and it is 
perhax^s more significant to consider the proportion of the Hindu population 
borne by these tliree groux^s. Amongst their own community they form 
nearly 58 x^^^t cent, in Chittagong and in the other districts of this division 
exeex^t the Chittagong Hill Tracts their numbers form 25 to 26 per cent. 
In Calcutta they are 41 per cent, of the Hindu pox)ulatioii. Their proportion 
is consistently highest in the districts of Dacca Division where they number 
from 18-4 x^er cent, in Faridpur to 26 *5 per cent, in Bakarganj. Except in 
Calcutta, outside East Bengal they do not form anywhere 20 per cent, of the 
Hindu poxjulation and are between 10 and 20 per cent, only in Pabna (17 *4), 
Jessore (14*1), Howrah (13*4), Nadia, BurdAvan, Bankura and Hooghly 
(hetAveen 12 and 13 per cent.) and Khulna (11-8 per cent.). Except in Pabna 
the smallness of their proportions is very Avell marked in North Bengal Avhere 
a large proportion of the Hindus are aboriginals. 
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11,160 

12,477 
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8,510 


200 

190 

184 

265 
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577 


480, Groups of NopOli origin. — ^It is unfortunately impossible to obtain 
figures for the total number of persons of Nepali origin in the population of 
1021, since figures for Nepalese groups were in general then given only for 
those districts in lyhich they were principally found. Even on the present 
occasion also the difficulty of obtaining a complete estimate of their numbers 
is considerable. Apart from the probability that some groups have escaped 
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DIAGRAM NO. XII.4. detection at previous 

eiiiimerations and 
NUT^BERS of brahmans, BAIDYAS therefore were not 
AND KAYASTHAS PER 1,000 OF sorted for on the 

THE TOTAL POPULATION, 1931 present occasion there 

ryyZ^S:^ (No^--n.u^.ho^c^, i®, « tendency for the 

P„u»o 

1 — .--- -j ml L-t j ■ ■ I 150-200 groups to rcturii them- 

icsji than 50 l£JJ 1 1. LI I CT 200-250 solvcs as C^lilicttris and 

— 50-JOO 250-300 tliose wlio wcro so 

SJCffiSMo™i.,cr letmned camiot be 

distinguished amongst 
total claiming 
^ Kshatriya as tiich 

i^ania and returning 
i* as a caste name, 
statement Xo. XII-9 

' I ' * 7 ^ • - i tile iiiargm, how- 

illustrated bv 
diagram No. XII-5 
sho-n-s for the XepaU 
tii ‘r^iU 7 ij 7 ^^ ^ groups indicated below 

11*^1% I statement their 

N' h* A numbers and rate of 

\a^Si growth from 1891 to 

1931. It includes 
members of the groups 
^ shown jirofessing all 

religions. Since 1891 their numbers have ver 3 ^ nearly doubled but the rate of 
increase since 1911 has been retarded and the average during the past 20 years 
STATEMENT No. XII-9. been less than the average rate of 

T«*ai efr.»«+h mcreaso for the total population. For 

1891, 1901 , 1911 and 1931 . bikkim and for the districts of Darjeehng 

isoi 137,225 3.nd Jalpaiguri in which Xepali groups 

1911 •* IpipT form more than 2 per miUe of the total 

• 235,303 population the figures are given and 
illustrated in diagram No, XII-6 overleaf. 

Murmi. Newar. Surki, Sumiwar, Tbara. Yakka. ’ diagram the gTOUpS choSeU 

are the same as are given below statement diagram no. xii-e. 

No. XII-9 with the addition of Nepali Brahmans. Total population (upper 

In Sikkim their numbers declined from 59 c^rtLin“"2astes‘’“af She 

thousand to 53 thousand between 1911 and 1921 census of I89i, i90i, 
but have now increased to 71 thousand. Thej^ i9iiandi93i. 

now form 64 *8 per cent, in the population of Sikkim tsTiSis^’rate oi i.rJwIae 

compared with 64 *5 in 1921 and 66 *8 in 1911. A similar millions loi total iioiniKtiou 

variation is shown by the figures for Darjeelhig district. Ni'paleso ) 

They declined between 1911 and 1921 from 151 thousand „ ■ i i 

to 143 thousand but have now reached 158 thousand, i 

a larger figure than in 1911. Here however the growth .o_| — ! — 

of the other elements in the population has resulted in a i j 

continuous decrease in the proportion borne by these 

Nepali groups. In everj^^ hundred it was 56 -5 in 1911, | j I 

50 -6 in 1921 and is now only 40 *4. On the other hand I i 1 „ 

in Jalpaiguri after falling from 32 thousand in 1911 to “l i j** 

19 thousand in 1921 these groups have made up a part of ! i | 

the way lost and now number 22 thousand forming 22 per i * / | 

cent, of the total population against 20 per cent, in 1921 «-j — / — 

and 35 per cent, in 1911. As far as Darjeeling and j f\ 

Jalpaiguri are concerned it must be borne in mind that, j / i 

as has been noted in chapter HI, the census was taken at > ■ 

a period when a number of inhabitants of Nepal are I | [ 

temporarily resident in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri who I , 1 

return on the approach of the rains to their own home lo-j — ! — { L.o 

districts. |s s g | g 


NUr^BERS OF BRAHMANS, BAIDYAS 
AND KAYASTHAS PER 1,000 OF 
THE TOTAL POPULATION. 1931 

(Note. — ^The inset shows Calcutta) 
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statement No. XII-9. 

Total strength of ^selected Nepali groups, 
1891, 1901, 1911 and 1931. 


*Damai, Ghnrti, Guruag, JimdaT, Kami, Khambu 
Khns, Khawas, Ki^an, Limbu, Maiigar, Manjhi 
Murmi. New'ar, Siirki, Sumiwar, Tbaxu, Vakka. 


Total population (upper 
line) and Nepalese of 
certain castes at the 
census of 1891, 1901, 
1911 and 1931. 

Xom — XiiiTiln-rt. ari -iliov.u 
by tSgurts, rate oi laorease 
liA slupo (The M aii‘ btiuwa 
millions loi total iiinmlatioii 
ami tons ot thoii-.aiifls tor 
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DIAGRAM No. Xii-6. 

Numbers at the census of 1911, 1921 and 1931 of selected Nepali groups in selected areas. 

— In the dcscripti\ e reference the hatchings are shown at right angles to their slope in the diagram. 
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481. SVItiSlItn groups — Sayyad and — Comment upon the distri- 

bution of Muslims has already been made in chapter XI and would be 
redundant here. The only groups for which figures were compiled on the 
present occasion were iSayyad and “ Mumiii ” (Jolaha). The figures for 
Sa;swads in 1921 were 140,499 and they have risen to 162,905 on the present 
occasion, but it is very likely that in both years these returns include a 
number of persons whose Sayyad descent is a matter of considerable doubt, 
and who would find it difficult to substantiate a claim to be of the tribe of the 
Prophet. The figures for “ Mumin ” on the other hand which also show an 
increase from 255,164 to 270,292 are likely to be more accurate. This caste 
was anxious to have its figures separately recorded and the permission to return 
a new name free from the stigma attaching to that previously used may be 
reasonably expected to have resulted in obtaining on the present occasion 
more accurate figui-es than previously. The largest numbers in any district 
were returned in Pabna (86,102) where the figure amounted to no more than 
11,426 in 1921. In Paridpur on the other hand the number returned was 
34,383 as against 49,325 in 1921, whilst a decrease though much smaller in 
extent was also returned from the district having the third largest “ Mumin ” 
population, viz., Jessore where they now number 31,613 compared with 
32,143 in 1921. These fl.uctuations, when it is considered that Pabna is the 
headq^uarters of the group organisation from which the principal agitation 
for a change of nomenclature came, may be taken to suggest that the increase 
m the numbers of this group returned at the present census would probably 
have been greater still if all the members of the group had returned themselves 
under its distinctive name. 


i subjects and others.— Details of the 

^tebutioa of C hnstia ns by raoial groups will be found in the supplement 
to nni^al table XVI. A further analysis by tribal and similar groups is 
given for Indian Christians in imperial table VUI and in subsidiary teble 
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DIAGRAM No. XI 1-7. 


Key to Districts 

1 Burd>«an 17 

2 Birbhum 

3 Bankura 

4. Midnapore 

5. Hoochly 

6 Howrah 

7 24'Parganas 

8 Calcutta 


EUROPEANS & ALLIED RACES 
& ANGLO-INDIANS BY 
DISTRICTS. CENSUS OF 1931. 

-The insets show Calcutta & Howrah). 

Europeans and allied races. 

British Subjects 
Europeans and allied races. 

Other than British Subjects 
Anglo-Indians 



VII to chapter IX. I'igures for Europeans and Anglo-Inflians by nationality 
and age are given in imperial table XIX. A map forming diagram No. XII-7 
illustrates by districts the distribution of Europeans and allied races and 
Anglo-Indians. The figures for Europeans probably include a number of 
Anglo-Indians, but during the enumeration theix’ leading men urged upon 
them the advisability of making a correct return, and the desire to .secure 
electoral advantages under the reformed constitution may be confidently 
held to have reduced the numbei* of such eironeous returns in 1931. In the 
whole of Bengal there are 20,904 European Bi-itisli subjects including 9 in 
Cooch Behar and Tripura. Nearly three-fourths of them are concentrated 
in Calcutta and outside Calcutta they number as many as 1,000 only in 
the 24-Pai’ganas (1,688), Hov^xah (1,204) and Darjeeling (1,089). Their 
numbei’S have actually increased during the decade for they numbered 20,016 
in 1921 including 4 in Cooch Behar. But in Darjeeling there are now roughly 
only one-half as many as they were in 1921 and there are less than one-half 
as many as there then were in Burdwan. The number shown in the 
24-Parganas is nearly a thousand less than in 1921 but tliis difference is due to 
redistribution of the suburbs about Calcutta and the numbers in Calcutta 
have increased by 3,500. Outside Howrah in the Burdwan Division they 
are considerable in numbers only in Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnapore. 
In the Rajshahi Division the tea-planting industry accounts for the largest 
proportion of the Europeans recorded, but in Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions they are found in very small numbers and in each case more than 
half the total number found in the division is concentrated in one district, 
namely Dacca and Chittagong. Europeans who are not British subjects 
number 2,126 only including 7 in Cooch Behar and their strength has 
declined from 2,714 since 1921. Less than 500 of them are found outside 
Calcutta and of these 124 were recorded in Darjeeling, 
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483. Anglo-Indians. — Anglo-Indians numbered 27,573. None were 
recorded in Bengal States and the figures represent an increase of over 5,000 
from the total 22,250 returned in 1921. Their greatest concentration is in 
Calcutta where more than half of them are domiciled ; and they are most 
numerous after Calcutta in Biirdwan (2,476), Midnapore (1,810), and 
Howrah (1,581), where industries and the railways provide employment 
for tliem. They numbered nearly a thousand in Darjeeling and Chittagong 
and they are 803 strong in the 24-Parganas but their numbers are not 
considerable in any other district. One interesting figure is that for 
Noakhali where their numbers are now given as 441 though they were 
onl^^ 23 returned in 1921. The I’eason for this extraordinary increase is 
undoubtedly that many Indian Christians have secured their return as Anglo- 
Indians. The agitation was raised during the census enumeration and those 
agitating in many cases bear Portuguese surnames. This however is 
easily explained by the pz'actice under which for instance slaves of the 
Portuguese jiirates would take the name of their masters and converts the 
name of the missionary converting them, and w^hatever remote strain of 
Euroizean blood there may be in them from the Portuguese pirates who 
infested these parts tlnee or fom* centuries ago, in dress, habits of life and 
language they are certainly Bengalis like the Peringhees of Dacca and 
Chittagong. 

DIAGRAM No. Xil-8. 


Key to Districts and States. DISTRICT DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED HINDU CASTES. 1931 

(Note. — Insets show Howrah and Calcutta) 


1 Buidwan 
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484 . General distribution of the five most numerous Hindu castes. — 

Before tlie statistics of each caste are discussed attention is invited to tlie 
map forming diagram No. XII-8 which illustrates the distribution by 
districts of the five most numerous castes in Bengal. The map is so 
constructed that the area representing each caste is proj)ortionate to the 
total numbers and the height of the column re]3resents the percentage which 
each constitutes in the total population of districts. Comment in detail 
upon the figures and distribution of each caste will be 'found later, but their 
general distribution is clearly brought out in the max>. The Mahish\us who 
form the largest Hindu caste in the x^rovinee are pi*actically confined to 
the districts of Western Bengal, although a certain number are also found in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal. Their numbers are jjroportionately 
considerable in Pabna, Bogra, Rajshalii and Diiiajxiur and they are found 
also in the Mymensingh district and in Tippera and Noakhali. On the 
other hand the Namasudras who form the second largest Hindu caste in 
the province are princix)ally numerous in the lower delta in districts like 
Mymensingh, Dacca, Tippera, Faridpur, Jessore, Khulna and Bakarganj, 
and they form a considerable proportion of the iiopiilation outside this area 
only in Pabna, Nadia, Hajshahi and Midnaj)ore. North Bengal is the area 
of the Rajbangshis and they form in no district outside North Bengal a 
proportion of the total population higher than 16 per mille, the figure in 
Howrah. The figures for this caste given in the tables make them the 
third most numerous group of Hindus but must be accepted with the 
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reservation indicated in a later paragraph in which their numbers are 
si>ecirically discussed. Kaj-asthas, who are numerically fourth in order, 
are imncipally found in the two divisions of Eastern Bengal, in Jessore, 
Khulna and " Calcutta, but the caste is widely spread and, except in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and in the districts of the Rajshahi Division, at least 
1 in every 100 persons in every district is a member of this caste. The general 
dillusion of the Brahmans is even more marked. They are principally 
found in the Burdwaii and Presidency Divisions, but they also, except in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and some four districts of the Rajshahi Division, 
constitute at least 1 per cent, of the total population in every district in the 
province. A statement, No. XII-10 prepage, shows the proportionate numbers 
of the members of these five castes throughout the province, both to the total 
population of all religions and to members of their own community. In 
the Dacca Division almost one person out of every three Hindus 
is a Namasudra, and the proportion is considerably greater in the 
districts of Faridpur and Bakarganj, where almost half the Hindu 
poiDulation belong to this caste. Such a high figure is not met in other 
districts except Jessore and Khulna. In IMidnapore more than, and in 
Howrah almost one-third of the Hindu population are Mahishyas, and in 
these two districts together with Hooghly, 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad 
and Rajshahi, they form in no case less than 12 per cent, of the total Hindus. 
Of the total Hindu population more than half in Rangpur, and almost half 
in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur are Rajbangshis, but with the 
exception of the State of Cooch Behar where more 
DIAGRAM Mo. xii-9. than fouT-fifths of the Hindu population are of this 
Numbers of Baidyas, caste, no other district except Darjeeling has as many 
as 10 per cent. Rajbangshis amongst the Hindu 

Mahishyas, Namasudras i mi -n i ® 

and Rajbangshis at each population. The Brahman preponderance is highest 
census, 1891 to 1931 . amongst Hindus in Calcutta and Bankura. In Chittagong 
^ note — almost one-half and in Noakhali nearly one-fifth of 
the total Hindu population are Kayasthas, and in every 
tTh ^hnus‘’^°nldnX^ol otlicr disti'ict of East Bengal, except the Chittagong 
tuou-ands lor Uaid^as and Ti'acts, theii' numbers are at least 11 per cent, of 

the total Hindu jjoijulation, a proportion not elsewhere 
reached except in Calcutta. 

485. Variations in numbers since 1881- — The growth 
of these five castes and of the Baidyas whose numbers are 
too small to be shown in diagram No. XII-8 is illustrated 
for each census since 1881 in diagram No. XII-9 plotted 
from the accompanying statement No. XII-11. Some 
difference in the classification of Rajbangshis at different 
census enumerations contributes to the fluctuations in 
their numbers from year to year, but in general the six 
castes shown have occupied since 1901 the same relative 
position in order of numbers. Namasudras and 
Brahmans show the most regular rate of change during 
the period from 1881 and Kayasthas since 1901 the most 
rapid rate of increase, which has in 1931 made them for 
the first time more numerous than Brahmans. 


STATEMENT No. XII- 11 . 

■»18S1. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

t.. 76,277 81,218 88,796 102,931 

. . 1,080,384 1,121,804 1,166,919 1,253,838 1,300,539 

. . 1,058,615 1,067,147 084,443 1,113,684 1,297,736 

.. 2,009,013 2,132,939 1,932,794 2,137,948 2,210,684 

.. 1,669,208 1,746,710 1,848,483 1,908,728 2,006,259 

t.. 942,230^1,898,241 1,808,790 1,727,111 

»Thc population of 1881 Is exolosive of the figures for Tripura State for which no record is available. ' 
tNot on xecord, 

ftgnrw aie for Koeh JUtJbangsia. 


1931. 

110.739 

1,447,691 

1,558,475 

2,381,206 

2,094,957 

1,806,890 


in Liuons for otnc-r castes ) 
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Baidya 


Kayastha 

Haldshya 

Xamasudra 

Baibangshi 
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Part IV — ^Details of Hindu castes, 

Brief notes are given below on some of tlie castes found during tlie 
census. District officers were so much, preoccupied vdth more immediate 
duties that it was not thought equitable to burden them with special 
enquiries, and such ethnographic details as were brought to light during the 
Gnumeration are not sufficient in extent to justify relegation to an apjjcndix 
and have been included with the statistics. Such matter as is new was either 
reported by the district census officers or contributed by gentlemen my 
indebtedness to whom is indicated in the text. The details of caste claims 
have been given where they were made, but in conformity with the i)olicy 
announced during the taking of the census no pronouncement is made as to 
the validity of claims put forward by various castes for inclusion in one of 
the three higher varnas of Manu. Those who desire to pursue further 
enquiries into these claims will welcome the inclusion of notes by Professor 
N. K. Dutt, who has already made valuable contributions to the" History of 
Castes and of the Aryanisation of India. The opinions which he expresses 
are of course his own and are not to be taken as necessarily representing the 
official view because he has permitted them to appear in this report. Pe- 
ferences in brackets after the caste name are to Pisley’s Castes and Tribes of 
Bengal and to previous census reports : R stands for" Risley and is followed 
by the volume and page number ; C. R. stands for Census Report and is 
followed by the year, volume, part and page number. 

486. Aguri (Ugra Kshattriya) [R. I. 12 *. C. R. 1921, V (0, 350]. — The 
claim of this caste to the designation Ugra Kshattriya which appears in Vann 
is long-standing. In 1921 many of the caste failed to record themselves 
under the commonly accepted name, Aguri, and were merged with the 
indefinite group of Kshatriyas. On the present occasion also the term Aguri 
was objected to by the caste as a vulgarism or slang term but they agreed to 
return themselves as Ugra Kshattriya (Aguri). To the disappointment of the 
caste considerations of economy have prevented any special tabulation of 
their numbers which amounted in 1921 to no more than 68,816 in Burdwan, 
Bankura, Howrah and Calcutta where it is principally found. There are two 
sub-castes known as the jana and suta branches, the first of which adoxits the 
sacred thread and observes ceremonial pollution (asauck) on the death of 
near relatives for twelve days, whilst the Suta Aguris do not adopt the sacred 
thread and observe a mourning period of 30 days. Efforts are being made 
for the amalgamation of the two sub-castes ; but such amalgamation as is 
conceded is only upon the terms dictated by the Jana Aguris, namely, that 
the investiture of the thread and the observation of the restricted period of 
pollution shall become accepted practices before any inter-marriage is allowed. 
It is reported that the majority of the Suta branch are conforming with these 
requirements, but although some of the more educated members of the two 
sub-castes dine together no instance is reported in which inter-marriage had 
taken place before the census was held, and in social gatherings the distinctions 
are observed between the two sects. 

487. Adi Kaibartta (Jalia Kaibartta) [R. I. 340 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 391 : 
C. R. 1911, V( j), 498, 511 : 0. R. 1921, V(^), 355, 365]. — ^This is the caste 
shown in previous reports as Jalia Kaibartta. On the present occasion as 
previously they put forward a claim to be returned as Rajbangshis or Mahi- 
shyasand it appears that in one of the subdivisions of Dacca some Jalia Kai- 
barttas who have actually taken to cultivation were so returned in spite of orders 
to the contrary. Their numbers have declined from 384,049 in 1921 to 352,072 
in 1931, a decrease of 8 -3 per cent. They are most numerous in Mymensingh 
(53,093), Tippera (43,017), Midnapore (45,015), Dacca (31,928), Jessore (26,061), 
Howrah (19,197), Bakarganj (14,723), Chittagong (23,896) and Hooghly 
(13,740). Their decline is certainly due to the claim of many of the caste to be 
recorded as Mahishyas whose numbers have increased by over 170,000 and 
undoubtedly include a number of persons of the Jalia Kaibartta group w'ho 
have taken to cultivation and for that or some other reason have secured their 
return as Mahishyas or Chasi Kaibarttas. 
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48S. Agarwaias [R. 1. 4]. — Complete figures for Agarwalas were obtained, 
oiiiv for Calcutta in 1921. They then numbered 6,826 and in Calcutta their 
nuiiibers liave declined to 4,752 at the present census. Throughout the whole 
of Bengal they number 19,347 and as many as 1,000 or more are found only 
in Maid a (3,286), Jalpaiguri (1,329) and Bajshahi (1,239). In Calcutta some 
part of their decrease is probably due to the non-co-operation in parts of the 
cit 3 ' where they were particularly strong. The only district from which no 
returns at all were received w^as Dacca. In the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions 
they are few in numbers and they are chiefly found in Western, Northern 
and Central Bengal. Amongst those returned 18,128 were shown as 
Hindus and 1,188 as Jains. 

489. Bagdi [R. I. 37 : C. R. 1901, VI(^), 386 : C. R. 1911, V(^), 509 : 
C.R. 1921, V(i), 350, 365]. — The Bagdis have increased from 895,397 in 1921 
to 987,570 in 1931. The increase amounts to 10 *3 per cent, compared with a 
decrease of 12 per cent, between 1911 and 1921 and a stationary population 
between 1901 and 1911. Their numbers are comparatively few in Northern 
and Eastern Bengal and they are principally found in Western Bengal where 
the largest number returned is from Burdwan (185,172). The claim was put 
forward without very great conviction that they should be returned as Byagra 
Ivshattriya. 

490. Baheliya [R. I. 145]. — Statistics for the Baheliyas do not appear 
to have been collected in 1921. Risley describes them in Bihar as a sub-caste 
of Dosadh with whom, however, they will not eat or drink and he records that 
there is a caste of the same name in Bengal who are professional hunters and 
thus allied to the Bediyas. The numbers returned were 4,449 of whom more 
than half (2,245) were returned from Mymensiiigh. 

491. Baidya [R. I. 46 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 379 : C. R. 1921, V(0, 350].— 
Baidyas numbered 110,739, an increase of 7 -6 per cent, over the figures 
(102,931) returned in 1921. The increase makes it reasonable to assume 
that no considerable number have actually been lost to the caste by their 
adoption to the claim to Brahman status and names including as a component 
the word Brahman. They are principally found in Calcutta, Bakarganj, 
Dacca and Chittagong. Probably the most interesting claim to a change of 
caste nomenclature was that put forw*ard by this caste. In 1901 they had 
claimed to be returned as Ambastha and thus to secure recognition of their 
mythical derivation from a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother. Their 
position amongst the regenerate classes has probably never been contested, 
but in Eastern Bengal the existence of a custom of mter-marriage between 
them and the Ivaj^asthas has been established in the Calcutta High Court 
in the judgment of w'hich the Baidyas were referred to as of the Vaisya var'na. 
The contention put forward on the present occasion w^as that they should 
be returned as Brahmans, and since the caste, though small, is the most 
Uterate and progressive of the Hindu castes Avith an unusually high standard 
of learning and culture, the claim was supported not only by distinguished 
and learned members of the caste but also by a great Avealth of argument. 
It Avas contended that the members of the caste had been invited to the All- 
India SarasAvat Brahman Conference held at Lahore and received on equal 
terms Avuth the other delegates. It is certainly interesting that many of the 
characteristics distinctive of the Brahmans are shoAvn by the Baidyas in their 
practices. The reading and teaching of the Vedas specifically confined in 
the Sastras to the Brahmans are allowed to the Baidyas also. They keep 
tola and receive JBrahmottar gifts in the same way as the Brahmans ; Brahmans 
do not hestitate to become their students ; and the works of the learned 
Vaidyas are of the same authority as those of Brahmans. It is alleged that 
in Assam the caste even now inter-marries Avith Brahmans and that in 
parts df Bengal they receive Brahmanical fees, viday a, and are eligible for titles 
conferred by Government or learned bodies and ordinarily reserved for 
Brahmans, It is contended that in certain places they act as priests and also 
as gurus or spiritual guides to persons of the respectable classes, and that 
they have the right of performing jajna and worshipping the gods without 
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the intermediary of Brahman priests. In short it is contended that all tlic- 
six occupations of Brahmans, viz., reading and teaching the Vedas, giving 
and receiving alms, sacrificing and performing as priests at the saciitirus “f 
others are all open to Vaidyas, as well as the additional profession of medicine 
which is their specialty ; and it is pointed out that although the medicines 
prepared by them are technically “ cooked ” and could not therefore he 
accepted by high class Brahmans without pollution if offered by any other 
caste man than their o\^ti, no Brahman makes any objection in ace<.‘ptiiig 
without consideration of pollution the medicines prepared by physicians of 
the Baidya caste. The interesting suggestion has been ]jut forward thtit they 
are remnants of the Buddhist clergy overthrovm by Brahman immigrants in 
concert with the ruling power (M. M. Chattarji — Journal of the A.'<iutic Soclefii 
of Bengal, 1930, page 215 ff.) Professor Butt’s notes printed at the end of 
this paragraph deal at some length with the status of this caste, and it is 
unnecessary to offer anything Irndher in elaboration : but what is of interest 
is the considerations which induce members of the caste to press their claim 
for recognition as Brahmans. It is contended that all the minshars incum- 
bent upon Brahmans are performed by the Baidyas and that tliey have the 
privilege of conducting their own sacrifices and thus do not depen tl upon any 
intermediary in access to the diety : their caste being relatively homogeneous 
and containing no degraded elements such as are included in the general 
term Brahman is universally respected and w'ould undoubtedly command a 
greater degree of respect throughout Bengal than tlie members of some of the 
sub-castes of Brahmans such for instance as those with whom theii* own 
disciples would refuse to eat together. In these circumstances it is difficult to 
understand what advantage the caste expects to obtain from a change in its 
appellation, since even the strongest psychological motive, the desire 

for an enhancement of social position due to recognition in the fii’st of the 
varnas of Manu (such as prompts most other classes to lay claim to such an 
affiliation) has no force in the ease of the caste which already commands 
universal respect to the extent to which it is enjoyed by the Baidyas. 

492. Baishnab [R. I. 51 ; R. II. 339 : C. R. 1901, 386 : C. R. 1911, 

V(i), 509 : C. R. 1921, V {i), 350]. — ^The numbers returned at the x>i't*sent 
census (337,771) show a decline of 10 *7 per cent, from 378,107 given in 1921. 
A similar rate of decrease (10 *8 per cent.) was recorded betAvecn 1911 and 
1921. The caste is not a closed or determinate one and being referred also 
to the sect the name naturally includes also members of well-defined castes 
who as on previous occasions have no doubt returned their actual caste name. 
Amongst the Baishnabs although the impetus given to the sect by Sri 
Chaitanya was against the perpetuation of caste differences a group known as the 
Vaidik Vaishnavas, contending that they were the descendants of the original 
Brahmans of Bengal, desired to be returned as Satvata Brahmans. They 
based their claim upon the contention that they wear the sacred tlmead, 
practise the Vedic rites and have no marriage with other groups, have an 
uncontested right to worship in math^ and temples, have been endowed with 
vaishnaboUar lands analogous to the bralimottar lands given to Brahmans 
and have provided religious teachers and gurus to members of high caste 
Hindus. No prohibition for their return as Satvata Brahmans was issued, 
but the members of this group do not appear to have returned themselves 
under a distinctive name and presumably are included either amongst the 
Baishnabs or amongst the Brahmans for whom no special sect return was 
made. 

493. Barui [R. I. 71 : C. R. 1921, V (^), 351].--The Baruis claim to 
belong to the regenerate classes and to be Vaisyas owing to their occupation 
but the claim put forward on the present occasion by the Sabha w-as the 
entirely reasonable and moderate one that the term ordinarily used should 
be replaced by the alternative Barujihi. They number 195,139, an increase 
of 5 per cent, over 185,870, the figure of 1921. The percentage increase is 
very similar to that (4*3 per cent.) during the years 1911 to 1921. As in 
1921 the largest numbers are found in Dacca which contributed 42,864 or 
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wvU over one-tifth of the total : but more than 10,000 of the caste are found 
also in Jessoro (13,373), Khulna (15,035), Faridpur (10,687), Bakarganj 
(1S,083), T]ppera (18,664) and NoakhaU (12,747). 

494. Baurl [K. I. 78 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 387 : C. R. 1911, V(^), 509 : 
(/.R. 1921, V(/), 351, 365]. — The numbers of this caste in 1921 were 303,054 
and they have increased during the decade by 9 *3 per cent- to 331,268 in 
1031. ilore than a third of the caste is found in each of the districts of 
Burd wan (123,864) and Bankura (119,350) and nearly 76,000 are distributed 
between Birbhum, IVIidnapore and Hooghly. Their increase contrasts with the 
decrease (3 -4 per cent.) during the decade 1911 to 1921. 

495. Bediya [R. I. 83 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 443]. — Figures for Bediyas 
were not given in 1921. Their name is given by Risley first to describe a 
small " Bra vidian ” tribe of agriculturists in Chota Nagpur surmised by him 
possibly to be a branch which broke off from the Santals and secondly as a 
geneiie name of a number of vagrant gipsy-like groups of whom Risley states 
that it is difficult to say ‘‘whether they can properly be described as castes”. 
It is the second of these which purports to be shown in the figures for 1931. 
Their numbers were recorded on the present occasion as no more than 7,263 
and of these 1,012 were recorded in the 24-Parganas and Bogra, Rangpur, 
Jalpaiguri and Pabna each returned a larger number than any other district. 

496. Beldar [R. I. 86 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 443]. — ^For this group also no 
figures were compiled in 1921. The term is used as a generic title common 
to low castes of Hindus employed on earth-work, but an endeavour v as made 
to restrict it to the group described by Risley as a “ Dravidian ” caste of 
earth-workers and navvies in Bihar and Western Bengal. Contrary to 
expectation the greatest number was not found in the coal-mining districts, 
perhajDS owing to a more accurate enumeration of castes to whom the name is 
loosely axDplied. Malda with 1,322 and Binajpur with 1,175 contained between 
them nearly 80 per cent, of the total. 

497. Berua [R. I. 89]. — Beruas form the small cultivating and fishing 
caste of Eastern Bengal described by Risley as being principally- an ofishoot* 
of the Chandal tribe. Of the total of 3,135 returned no less than 2,643 come 
from Chittagong, whilst as many as 2,768 were returned as Buddhists, which 
suggests that there has been some confusion between the name of this caste 
and the word Barua used by the Chittagonian “ Bhuiya ” Maghs as a title or 
name. 

498. Bhatiya [R. I. 103]. — ^The Bhatiyas are described by Risley as a 
low mendicant caste in Bengal who live by dancing, juggling and singing. 
No more than 322 w'ere returned and of these no less than 243 were found in 
Calcutta . 

499. Bhotia of Bhutan (Drukpa, Dukpa) [C. R. 1901, VI (i), 404 : C. R. 

1911, V(0, 510 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 362]. — Bhotia Of Nepal (Sharpa, Kham, 
Nag Chhang, Salakha, Shakzang) [R. I. 459 : R. App. 128 : R. II, 217]. — 
Bhotia of Sikkim (Dejong-Lhori, Denjongpa, Lhopa Bhotia) [R. App. I, 38]. — 
Bhotia of Tibet and unspecified. — In 1921 no separate details were printed for 
Bliotias either for the whole province and Sikkim or for the Bhotias originating 
in difierent places though some figiues were given in subsidiary table HI 
appended to the chapter on Language. On the present occasion figures have 
been separately shovm for the Bhotias of Bhutan, Nepal, Sikkim and Tibet 
and the corresponding figures for these four groups have been worked out 
afresh from the mipublished records of 1921 and showm in imperial table 

III. The Bhotias of Sikkim and Nepal contribute the main portion of 

total number of Bhotias recorded, though the greatest portion of the 
^lotias of Sikkim were naturally recorded in Sikkim itself and the majority 
of the Bhotias in British Territory hail from Nepal. Figures for 1921 are 
available only for the districts of Barjeeling and Jalpaiguri and the State 
Sikkim, but those given in part B to imperial table XVIII are for ah Bengal 
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and Sikldm. In the Bengal districts for which figures 
were available in 1921 the Bhotia population has increased 
from 27,287 to 29,404 ; but detailed analysis of the changes 
in the numbers of each group distinguished are rendered 
unproductive by the fact that the figures for 1921 clearlv 
include amongst the Bhotias of Tibet a greater number 
whose origin was unspecified than on the present 
occasion. As might be expected Bhotias of all kinds are 
principally confined to J alpaiguri and Darjeeling in British 
Bengal. The a,ccompanying diagram No- XII-10 shoves 
the variations in their aggregate numbers at successive 
census counts. 


500. Bhuinmali [R. I. 105 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 437 : 

C. R. 1921, V (i), 351, 365]. — The Bliuinmalis claimed to 
be recorded as Vaisya Mali and alleged that they were of 
the same extraction or derivation as the Mails or Malakars. 

The contention put forward was that their original habita- 
tion was Mallabhum or Malbhum and that they had 
migrated to Eastern Bengal in order to escape the "Mogal 
invasion. The derivation of their caste name was alleged 
to be {Malla — ) bhiiinmali and they accoimted for their 
degeneration from their previous condition by alleging 
that economic stress compelled them to adopt whatever 
professions they could. They laid claim to having the 
same gotras as the Malis and to being served by Srotriya 
Brahmans, but neither of the rather fanciful name of their 
caste nor of the accuracy of these last tw'o statements 
was any evidence adduced and the application w-as reject- 
ed. The figures returned for the caste amount to 72,804 
compared with 81,952 in 1921 showing a decrease of 11 *2 per cent. But as 
in 1921 on the present occasion also the figures are misleading owing to the 
fact that members of this group, which is one of the sw^eeper and scavenging 
castes, have contrived to return themselves as Malis under the name claimed 
by them and have probably been included amongst them. The Malis show 
an increase of something approaching 50 per cent, over the figures of 1921 
and this rate of increase is clearly not an accurate representation of the facts. 
Bhuinmalis were recorded principally in Eastern Bengal. 

501. Bhuiya [R. I. 108 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 387 : C. R. 1911, V {i), 510 : 
C. R. 1921, V(^), 365]. — The number of Bhuiyas returned as Hindus has 
decreased from 59,388 in 1921 to 49,370 on the present occasion, but those 
returned under tribal religions have remained the same to within one 
per cent, as were recorded in 1921. The total number of the caste (50,405) 
therefore shows a decrease of 16-6 per cent. The greatest proportion is 
contributed by Midnapore (14,726) and Burdwan (9,908) and more than 
two -thirds of the total number are concentrated in Western Bengal. 

502. Bhumij. [R.I. 116 : C. R. 1911, V {i), 510 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 
365]. — ^The total number of this caste has increased from 79,196 in 1921 
to 85,161 in 1931, an increase of 7-5 per cent. And on the present occasion 
figures have also been distinguished for those vvho are Hindus and those 
who follow tribal religions, the latter numbering 690 persons. Like the 
Bhuiyas they are found principally in Midnapore (45,077 — or more than 
50 per cent). There are 18,106 in Bankura, but with the exception of the 
24-Parganas with 9,899, their numbers are not considerable in any district 
outside Western Bengal except Jessore, Rajshahi and Pabna in each of which 
districts they number more than 1,000. 

503. Bind- [R.I. 130]. — The figures of Binds were tabulated in 1921 
only for the district of Malda where they amounted to 10,437, On the 
present occasion also their numbers in Malda comprise w'ell over one-half 
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of the total returns in the whole province and amount to 10,960. The total 
nnml)er in the whole province is 19,518 and there are few districts m which 
some members of the caste are not found, but in addition to Malda their 
numbers reach 1,000 or over only in the districts of Hooghly (1,002) and 
Naflia (1,824). They are a non- Aryan ” caste originating in Bihar and 
upper India and said by Bisley to be employed in agriculture, earth-work, 
fishing, hunting, making'saltpetre and collecting indigenous drugs. 

504. Binjhia [R. I. 134 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 404J . — No figures for this 
group were recorded in 1921, and they number only 502 in the whole province 
being found only in Darjeeling, Jalpaignri and the Tripnra State. 


505. Brahman [R. I. 141 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 369, 373, 375, 388 : 
C. R. 1911, V(z), 478, 510: C. R. 1921, V(?), 351]. — ^The Brahmans numbered 
in 1921 1,309,539 and during the decade have increased by 10 *6 per cent, so 
that they now number 1,447,691. They form 6-5 per cent, of the total 
Hindu x^opulation and are the fifth largest Hindu caste in the province. They 
are amongst the castes illustrated in diagrams Nos. XII-8 and XII-9, and 
they are also distinguished on the social map in a pocket at the end of this 
volume- Comment has already been made upon the difficulties attendant 
on the attempt to obtain returns of sub-castes of Brahmans. The actual 
returns given are shown m alphabetical order in a supplement to table XVII 
and an attempt has been made in subsidiary table IV attached to this chapter 
to classify the actual returns made under some scheme. The scheme adopted 
does not pretend to he an exhaustive or satisfactory classification of the 
actual castes of Brahmans found at the present day, but it is put forward 
as the best which can be done with the imperfect returns actually received. 
Tlie classification adoj)ted was submitted to a number of learned Hindus 
for vfiose criticism I have to acknowledge myself indebted. But, as is 
natural, what struck them and will strike the reader of this report is the 
unsatisfactory nature of a classification inevitably incomplete owing to the 
vagueness or ambiguity of many of the returns received. The principle 
undei lying the classification was to make it possible to allocate all the returns 
given to one or other of the ten groups classified between the pancJia Oauda 
and the pancha Dravida classes and to relegate such as could not he so 
classified to a tim’d class giving, if possible, territorial divisions analogous 
to the main distinctions amongst the Gauda and Dravida classes. The 
difficulties of classification are evident from consideration of such returns 
as Marwari, Madrasi, Kliandelwala, Kshattriya, Nanakpanthi, etc., some 
of which are allocated to recognised divisions with considerable diffidence. 
Similarly retimis hke Adliikari, Maulik, Misra, Sarma and Srotriya, represent- 
ing either names or titles borne by members of more than one group or by 
divisions within more than one sub-caste also defy confident classification. 
The return Behari has been included amongst Maithila Brahmans merely 
because Bihar corresponds nearly to the ancient Mithila. Similarly the 
entry Yajurveda may apply to either Desasthas or white Yajurvedis hut 
appears in its actual position because both these groups are of the Maharashtra. 
The return of Telingi has been included under Telegu for the same reason 
that Biharis are shown under Maithila, and similar reasoning has resulted 
in the allocation of the Saurindhi returns to the territorial division Gaurjara ; 
but such a return as Madrasi clearly may include both Andhra and Dravida 
Brahmans and consequently could not be allocated to either. The third 
division presents a number of problems. It has been suggested that the 
Acharjya Brahmans should be included amongst the Sakadwipis, and amongst 
the other entries in this group where it is not doubtful that they may have been 
wrongly retuiTied or recorded it is possible that some, had enquiry been 
feasible, would have been found to fall within one or other of the groups 
given in class one and two. The figmes in the subsidiary table are given by 
natural divisions, but as almost two-thirds of the Brahmans in Bengal returned 
no suh-caste or made a return which is not sufficiently specific to be of any 
use, comment upon their distribution by sub -castes would, be unprofitable 
on the information available. 
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506. “ GaudadyH Vaidik Brahmans. — ^The most vigorous agitation 
in connection with the entry of caste was provoked by the determination 
to record sub-castes of Brahmans. An indication is given elsewhere of the 
difficulties experienced in devising a simple classification for use bv the enumer- 
ators which would ensure amongst the confusing variety- of subdivisions in the 
Brahman varna the return of those descriptions wdiich w^ould yi(dd the most 
informative results wdien compiled. The instructions endeavoured to account 
for all the classes in Bengal which were likely to have any considerable number 
of members. Both in Castes and Tribes of Bengal b^^ H. H. Risley and in 
Pandit J. N. Bhattacharjee’s Hindu Castes and Sects there is mention of 
the Brahmans of the Kaibarttas of Midnapore wffio appear in both these 
books under the title "‘vyasokta”; and it was accordingly laid dowui that 
this return, if given, might be accepted. This provision raised a storm of 
protest from the Brahmans principally settled in Midnapore from amongst 
whom the priests of the Chasi Kaibarttas or Mahishyas are provided- They 
contended with what appears to be some truth that they represent the 
Brahmans who were in occupation before the introduction of the Kanaujia 
Brahmans by Adisura Sena. The sub-caste numbers amongst its members 
persons of very considerable erudition and much learning has lately been 
devoted to cultural and historical or pseudo-historical researches with a view 
to establishing the actual superiority of the sub-caste. There is, for instance, 
a “ Gauda Besearch Society ” the object of which is to establish the claim 
of this caste to a pre-eminent social position amongst the Brahmans of Bengal. 
The myth regarding the caste which has been evolved as a result of these 
researches is that they were the original Brahman immigrants into Bengal 
under the five mythical princes Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pimdra and Sumha, 
that they remained in Bengal in enjoyment of a pre-eminent social x^osition 
until, on the revolt of Adisura Sena, they remained loyal to the representatives 
of the old Pala dynasty and were consequently degraded by Adisura and 
subsequently persecuted by Ballala Sena. Failure to mention this sub-caste 
in what is claimed to be its rightful position in such books as Risley’s Tribes 
and Castes, Bhattaeherjee’s Hindu Gcustes and Sects and other books of 
Brahman castes is put dowui to partiality and prejudice on the part of the 
Kanyakubja Brahmans imported by Affisura and their descendants ; and 
their claims went so far finally as to allege that they should be given the first 
rank amongst the Brahmans of Bengal and that the Kanyakubja and other 
Brahmans should follow longo intenrvallo. The claim is of course bound up 
wdth the social aspirations of the Mahishyas since it is evident that the status 
of this sub -caste which supplies priests for the Mahishyas and that of the 
Mahishyas who are their disciples must depend each on the other. The 
claim to a superior position amongst the twice-born classes clearly cannot 
be put forward by any caste whose Brahmans are not considered to be 
“ good”, whilst admitted service as priests to the members of a class not 
admitted to be superior in the Hindu hierarchy at once discredits the claim 
to any superiority amongst their fellow Brahmans. The arguments upon 
which superiority is claimed for the Gaudadya Brahmans are not entirely 
consistent since it is equally argued that since the Rarhi, Varendra and 
Vaidik Brahmans act as priests for some castes included in Bengal amongst 
the navasakha, namely, such groups as the Kamar, Kumhar, Napit, Tanti, 
etc., which in the Punjab are looked upon as menial and “ depressed ” classes 
and cannot obtain the service of Brahmans, it follows that the Rarhi, 
Varendra and Vaidic Brahmans camiot be of superior social position ; but at 
the same time the respectability of the Gaudadya Brahrnans is deduced from 
the contention that Brahmans of these classes associate with Gaudadya 
Brahmans in the performance of yajna, vrishotsarga, tulapurusha, mahadan 
and “ other vedic rites ” and by inference the Gaudadya Brahman must 
be equal in status to these three classes. Upon a question of social superior- 
ity this report makes no pronouncement, but it may be recorded that since 
1930 the Gaudadya Brahmans who have been recorded under this name and 
under the Gauda class of Brahmans in the classified list given in this chapter 
have received acknowledgment of affiliation to the All-India Gauda Brahman 
Mahasabha with headquarters in the United Provinces and the Census Superin- 
tendent of the United Provinces reports that there is (theoretical) connubium 
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and commensal] tv botv'cen tlie Gaudadya Brahmans of Bengal and the Gauda 
Brahman'^ of the^United Provinces : I am not aware however of any instance 
of hiter-marriao-e. The Gandadya Brahmans now claim to have 31 gotras 
and 1 li'^t was furnislied giving 58 titles or surnames said to be cun*ent amongst 
the members of the caste in Bengal and the United Provinces. These lists 
are reproduced below. The sub-caste is said to be divided into two further 
subdivisions, namely, vyasa whose veda is related to be the Sama Veda, Kau- 
tlitima branch, and j^arashara who follow the Kanva and Madhyamdi branches 
of the White Tajurvecla. The parashara branch is said to be found chiefly 
ill north and east Bengal and in Assam whilst the vyasa section is found in 
western and central Bengal. A discussion of this sub-caste will be found 
in Professor Butt’s note jirinted in the appendix to the chapter. The returns 
given as Gaudiya are almost certainly all of this sub-caste. 


Gotras of the Gaudadya Vatdih Brahmans.^' 

(1) Shandilya (2) Gautama. (3) Ghritakausik. (4) Hamsha. (5) Kanva (6) Raghu. 
(7) Dalvva (8)‘Puiidarik. (9) Katyayan. (10) Alamyayan (11) Maudgalya. (12) Sabama. 
(13) Bharadwaja (14) Kashvapa (15) Batsya (16) Parashara. (17) Basista. 
(IS) Kanehana (19) Bishnu. (20) Krishnatreya (21) Agniras (22) Shaktri (23) Kaun- 
dinya (24) Saupayana (25) Pamdava (26) Shaunaka. (27) Harita (28) Kautsya. 
(29) Gargya. (30) Agnibesma. (31) Bouhitya 


Titles or surnames of the “ Gaudadya V aidik Brahmans. ’ ’ 

(1) Chakrabarty (2) Mishra Chakravarty (3) Mishra (4) Authasamk (5) Sandhi- 
bigrabi (6) Sandhaki. (7) Bajpayee. (8) Agnihotn. (9) Chandogi (10) Bhattacharjya 
(11) Brahmachan. (12) Danda Pathak. (13) Goswami (14) Adhikari (15) Bhatta. 
(16) Panda. (17) Sauhnik. (18) Acharja (19) Purohit (20) Upadhyaya (21) Pattak. 
(22) Bedanta (23) Ghatak (24) Raj-Raj (26) Rajpandit. (26) Pandit (27) Prakarani. 
(28) Vvaaa (29) Shastn (30) Gaiu-a (31) Sagmk (32) Roy. (33) Haider. 
(34) Chowdhury. (35) Samaddar (36) Tarafdar (37) Kara (38) Nandi (39) Munsi 
(40) IMazumdar (41) Kanthavaran. (42) Bhowmick. (43) Saranga. (44) Pati. 
(45) Datta (in U P ) (46) Sidhanta. (47) Talapatra. (48) Tripati. (49) Sarbeswara. 

(50) Saiiabighna. (51) Trevedi (52) Ukil. (63) Seemander. (64) Dandapati. (66) Bhuri- 
Shresta (56) Roy Chowdhury. (57) Basista. (58) Patra and others. 

507. Chakma [B. I. 168 : C. R. 1921, V {i), 362].^ — ^Figures for Chakmas 
were collected in 1921 only for the districts of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Trijmra State and out of 135,508 recorded on the present occasion 111,858 were 
recorded in these two areas and all but 6 of the remainder (found in the 
24-Parganas) were recorded in Chittagong. Their numbers in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and Tripura show an increase of 44 per cent, from 77,590 recorded 
in 1921, and they are between two and three times as numerous in the 
whole of Bengal as they were in 1911. Figures by religions are shown 
on the present occasion and all with the exception of 225 were returned as 
Buddhists, Hindus numbering 70 and Christians 155. They are amongst the 
groups for whom variations in numbers at successive census enumerations 
are illustrated in diagram Ho. XII-10. 

508. Damai [C. R. 1921, VI (i), 363]. — The Hamais are the tailor caste 
of Nepal. Figures were recorded in 1921 only for Darjeeling and Sikkim 
where they then numbered 7,052 and now number 7,417 ; the total number 
throughout the province, including Sikkim which contributes 1,866, was 7,931. 

509. DKoba (Dhobi) [R. I. 229 & 233 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 390 ; 446 : 
C. R. 1911, V(^), 497 : C. R. 1921, Y{i), 353].— The Dhobas numbered 229,672 
representing a small increase on their numbers (227,469) of that of 1921. 
Their greatest numbers are found in Midnapore where they amount to 32,961 
but more than 20,000 are provided also by Bakarganj, Tippera and Noakhali 
and more than 10,000 by 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh and 
Chittagong. The Dhobas of Noakhali laid claim to being Vaisyas and without 
putting forward any new caste name they desired to be returned under the 
vama name to which they laid claim. 
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510. Doai [R. I. 238]. — The Doais are said by Risley to be a tribe prob- 
ably allied to the Hajangs and Garos of Mymensingh. On the present 
occasion all except 39 of the 1,960 returned were recorded from Rangpur 
(1,034) and Gooch Behar (887), and the remainder were found in Bogra and 
Mymensingh. Their predominance in Rangpur and Gooch Behar suggests 
that this group is probably allied to or a division of the Koch. 


511. Dorn [R. I. 240 : G. R. 1901, VI (i), 437 : G. R. 1921, V (a), 353, 
365]. — decrease of 24 thousand was returned in 1921 in fche numbers of this 
caste and a further decrease of some 10 thousand is again recorded during 
the present decade, their numbers in 1931 amounting to 140,067. They are 
principally concentrated in the Burdwan division which provides more than 
two-thirds of the total numbers of the caste and outside the Burdwan division 
they are found in considerable numbers only in Murshidabad, Ghittagong, 
Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. Some part of the decline in numbers may be 
due to the return of members of this caste under the generic term Mehtar, 
but the total so returned is comparatively small (23,281) and it is more 
likely that on this as on previous occasions the true caste has been concealed. 

512. Dosadh [R. I. 252 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 390]. — ^Dosadhs numbered 
40,121 in 1921 but are only 36,420 strong at the present census. They are 
shown by Risley as a cultivating caste of Bihar and Chota Nagpur and 
numbers of them are employed in Bengal as servants and syces. Their distri- 
bution is irregular. More than 2 thousand of the caste are found in Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Howrah, Rangpur, Malda and Mymensingh as w^ell as in Calcutta 
and the 24-Parganas, and their numbers in the last two districts are more than 
6 thousand. 


513. Gareri [R. I. 271]. — ^The Gareri are a caste of shepherds, goatherds 
and blanket weavers from Bihar. Pigures for them were not collected in 1921, 
but they number 3,624 on the present occasion, principally distributed in 
Western Bengal and particularly in Biudwan (772), Bankura (510) and Mur- 
shidabad (346). 


514. Garos, Hadis and Hajangs. — Of these three groups the second only, 
viz., the Hadis, laid claim on the present occasion to any different nomencla- 
ture. The claim of the Hadis is to be returned as Haihaya Kshattriyas and 
it is unfortunate that they have hit upon the same description as has been 
arrogated to themselves elsewhere by the Kalwars, The Haihayas men- 
tioned in the scriptures were clearly an historical people and it appears that 
they hved at some time in the Deccan. They were amongst the tribes sub- 
dued between 692 and 694 A. D. by king Vinaditya of the Chalukya dynasty 
and were mentioned by Kalidasa as ruling in southern India. It is even 
reported that their descendants are still found in the Central Provinces. 
It is from these people that the Hadis are alleged to have descended. The 
story put forward is that they were driven east by King Sagara and the 
fanciful derivation of their name is given as haihaya plus contracted 
into Hadi. Of the connection of the Hadis with Haihayas in the Deccan there 
is of course no historical evidence whilst the derivation of their name is 
crediblv reported to be phonetically impossible since the d^hthong at should 
be changed into either e ov i. Mr. Stapleton, Director of Pubhc Instruction, 
considers that the name is derived from the Arabic hod a border, and means 
Men of the Mai^ches and that it was given to them by Mushm invaders on 
arrival in Eastern Bengal. _ 

In a communication regarding the Garos, Hadis and Ha 3 angs the Rev. 
Victor J. White of Mymensingh reports as follows : — 

The order of social standing according to Hindn standards would be : 

1 . Garo or Mandais (lowest) ; 

2. Palus ; closely connected with Garos 

3. Koch : called sometimes gu^ta 'kshaWriya ; 

4. Banais ; superior sort of Koch ; 

5. Hadis or Hotris ; 

6. Hajangs with 3 sub-castes ; 

7 Rabhas with 7 sub-tribes ; j x, j 

8. Mechs : hke Rabhas possess brahmins, w^he^en ^d bf^ers ; and 

9. Rajbansis : first among aU the broken hill tnbes of H. S. Mymensing . 


61 
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lu r.Il \ t:.t' t-Tslor v.«.uld l»o if priority was decided by some other 

f*t\n'iar. 1 tL'.t fct by tiic Hindu sufial and religious system No race or tribe of those 

above li.i> uiade the .•>aiue jirogre.^'s in education and mdexiendence as the Garos The 
neiJr nb.ire of liter.iov amoinr the other tubes would be very low compared with the per- 
eeur^jae of lit£*r.u y found anions* the Cbiro-- Most likely for this reason the Garos have not 
been -o open to the piO'>C‘lyti‘^ing influence ot educated Hindus 

Tne tiaditional history of the Garos breathes a fine spirit of adventure, pioneering, war and 
in<iet*-udenco. Some of them were one time reduced to slavery on the plains, and as a protest 
life v\ari made very uncomfortable for the Beugah inhabitants by the head-hunting 
expet iitioiu Mhich dcsceiifleil from the hills. I'nder wise administration these former 
head-hunter^ have liecome more or less law-abiding citizens and are settling dowm to the more 
fixed occiiii.rtions of agricultuie At one time they were undisxjuted holdei-s of the land over 
w hieh they roamed , anti gradn.illy on this side of the Assam border their legal rights to the 
lauil liave been reduced by expropriation when rents are in arrear, and under the recent Bengal 
Tenancy Act by pre-emxition when the tenant arranges a transfer of his land rights to another 
tenant." Added t<i this i< the heavy xiressure set up by immigration after lands have been cleared 
and brought under cultivation by the xuoneer Garo farmer 

The Hadis and Hajongs would boast of their social status, but at the same time they are 
very conscious that their uplift and education has in no way kept pace with that of the Garos 

There is a clo.se racial relationship between the Garos, Harlia and Hajongs They w'ere 
all originally ammists in religion The process of proselytising by educated Hindus has made 
most head- way among the Hadis. An attempt has been made at proselytising among the 
Hajongs, and a certain stage has been reached in the process. The proselytising effort among 
the Garos is of a much more recent date and has been accompanied with very little success. 

We may state two systems of classification to understand the relative social status of 
these three race.s and so estimate the extent to which they have been absorbed into the 
Hindu system 

A. The extent to which the individual races have been able to acquire the three 

essential servants. Brahmins, Washermen and Barbers : and 

B, The order of acceptance of water by individual races from the hands of other races. 

(I) In 1900 the Hadis obtained fallen brahmins as their priests, but thej' had no washeiman 
or barbers iix^ to 1908 In the year 1908 Hadi leaders in the vicinity of Sherpur are said to have 
approached certain zemindars who provided them wnth w'ashermen and barbers on the receipt 
of a large sum of money. Tlie process of absorption was carried a stage further when the 
name of Haihaya K.shat'triya was recognised m 1921 when the .subdivisional officer of Jamalpur 
ordered that tlieir names might be entered in census papers with the new' title. Under a 
movement sxionsored by the President of the Sanatan Hindu Samity in 1922, an attempt was 
made to invest the Hadis w'lth the sacred thread at Jamalpur. This attempt w'as frustrated 
by litigation, but later m the same year an investiture ceremony w'as held in the Mymensingh 
Town Hall and the Hadis or Haihaya Kshattriyas ” became possessed of the sacred thread. 
At the investiture ceremony each Hadi had to pay Rs 6-8-0 for securing a puifor at the hands 
of a Sylheti Brahmin, and Rs 1-4-0 was xiaid foi having the head shaved In order to test the 
fact that a rise m social status had been gained, it is said that a Brahman Purohit (piiest) 
accepted a yoahatjola (sweet) and water from the hand of a Hadi This Brahmin 
had to xnmeed to Benares to do pray aschitta (pmification) and never came back. 

Since the success of xu’oselytising efforts among the Hadis by educated Hindus, there has 
been a more distinct cleavage betw'een them and the Hajongs and Garos to whom they are 
racially related Prior to 1912 they accepted water from the hand of Hajongs but since they 
obtained Brahmins they have ceased to do so 

There is an inferior sub-caste of the Hadis called Bitals They are the descendants either 
of Hadi men and w'omen of low'er hill tribes or of children of Hadi w’omen by Mohammedans. 

A class of Hoch or Banai allege they w'ere granted Assamese brahmins, washermen and 
barbers in 190o. These Brahmans were claimed by the Hajongs but soon left because they 
were not recognised by the Barendra Bralimms They also failed to persuade the Hajongs to 
give up eating pork. The Hajongs have washermen and barbers but no priests recognised by the 
higher class brahmans 

A further attempt has been made to provide brahmins for the Hajongs, but it is said that 
of the Rs 22,000 required, only some Rs, 10,000 has been raised and this stands in the way of 
the Hajongs being elevated in the social scale. 

A good deal of racial rivalry has sprung up between the Hajongs and Garos since the prosely- 
tising efforts of the Hindus. The Hajongs disdain to owm relationship wdth the Garos, but on 
the other hand there is fairly strong traditional evidence that the Hajongs w^ere at one time 
a subject race to the Garos. 

There have been more recent attempts by Hindus to proselytise the Garos, but their efforts 
have been attended with little success, A few Garos have professed to he Hindus but they 
revert to their old habits and merely adopt the name of some spirit which is tacked on to their 
animistic worship. 

The Garos have no recognised brahmins, washermen or barbers. Even Christian Mission- 
aries who are working among the Garos in the northern portion of Mymensingh district are 
not allowed to call the Hindu barber because of the close contact they have with the Garo people. 
By being cut off from the Hindu religious system, the Garo has developed more resourcefulness 
and adaptability. He can and will set his hand to any type of work and so is able to retain his 
independence. 
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A similar proselytising movement has taken place m the neighbourhood of Kangpur 
among the Polis The same story has been told to the Polis as has been told to the Hadis 
They were supposed to be Kshattriyas originally who fled from Parasuram and threw away their 
sacred threads About 17 years ago an Assamese Brah min reconferred on them the sacred 
thread and a considerable charge was made for those attending the ceremony, in order to 
secure %h.&paita and have the head shaven 

The Hadis have lost their independence and the race has been weakened by the adojition 
of social customs such as the Purdah system (though less strictly enforced), child marriage 
and degradation of widows As a class they are mostly agriculturists, and the caste mould is 
gradually hardening around them preventing them from taking up a wider range of handicrafts 
and trades 

In religion there has been little advance The old ammistic doubts and fears dominate 
their religious life. They are still hent on propitiating evil spirits though their pantheon 
has been added to as followers of Hinduism 

The Hajongs have not changed their social customs a great deal. The women still work 
in the fields and live a more healthy life in general than the Hadis. Their worship remains 
much about the same The old shrines set under the Banyan tree are the scenes of sacrifice 
and pilgrimage The totems have been replaced by the devatas of the Hindu system 

The non-Christian Garos follow the traditional worship of their forefathers. The social 
sanctions are still maintained and the law of inheritance is through the women and not through 
the men In all probability the stories concerning the machongs or motherhood through which 
descent runs give a clue to the migration of the Garos, and if the stories were sorted out and 
arranged an interesting account of the Garo race could be given. 

As an example the machongs with'the prefix chi such as chisiJc, chisim, chibok, chicham, 
etc , are related to migrations along some water way. Chi means water. One of the n?n- 
chongs arose when the Garos were settled at a spring ; sik meaning spring. Having migrated 
from there they came to the clear water, chibok^ and a party branchmg off met disaster at the 
black water chisim The chicham machong arose owing to scattering by flood. 

The matriarchal system dominates Garo history and was no doubt the most providential 
system for preserving the home and producing a hardy, pioneering anti persevering race The 
value of the matriarchal system may be called into question now that the plains Garos no longer 
have forest areas over which to roam and make their own selection and home 

The Garo continues to be dominated by the fear of the unseen and the primitive supersti- 
tions still persist It is not easy to discover just what the Garo does believe concernmg the 
traditional worship. The moat popular ceremomes centre round ancestor worship and the liberat- 
ing of the spirits of the dead about September to October. These ceremonies are attended 
by a great deal of feasting, drunkenness, dancing and professional wailing. Apart from the 
Kamal or priest these ceremomes cannot be performed Sacrifice of fowls also takes a prominent 
place in their worship and the selecting of auspicious occasions. The sacrifice of cattle has 
largely been replaced by the sacrifice of fowls. 

One interesting feature of their worship of Rishi in the month of Baishak is the almost 
identical relationship between this worship and that of the Rabhas of the Jalpaiguri district. 
They split the end of the bamboo and plait it and then place it in the centre of the court- 
yard In Jalpaiguri this plaited bamboo is called serfak and among the Garos it is called srifa. 
Sacrifice is made before the srifa and plantain leaves are placed in the house to guide the priest 
as he enters to propitiate the evil spirit within Rice and liquor is set out on the plantain leaf 
and put before the srifa as food for the spirits. 

Should the proselytising efforts of the Hmdus succeed among the Garos one can readily 
see a further disintegration among these primitive people. Conversion to Hinduism has 
gradually led to caste isolation and the barriers set up do not cease as between tribe and tribe, 
but within the tribes disintegration takes place and further minor divisions are set up which 
destroy independence and inhibit anj’ concerted action for social, religious and educational and 
economic uplift. One can well imagine the Garos being divided up into as many castes as 
they have machongs or motherhoods. It is certain the major divisions of machi, abeng, awe, 
chibok, dual, aton, meg am, etc., would become fixed and moulded into sejiarated castes 

Mr. Stapleton states that the only animals which Garos will not eat are 
eats and huluk monkeys, but that they will eat ordinary monkeys and that 
there is no penalty for killing a cat or a huluk monkey. Like the Nagas they 
keep cattle only for meat and do not drink the milk or even the eggs of fowls 
which they regard as excrement. 

515. Garos [C. K. 1921, V («), 362, 365]. — [Pigui'es for Garos were collect- 
ed in 1921 only for Mymensingh district where they numbered 39,581. In 
the same district their numbers have now fallen to 34,286. Their total 
number in the whole province is 38,228 but thej" occur in other districts than 
Mymensingh in considerable numbers only in Tripura State (2,143) and 
Jalpaiguri (1,280). Of the total number 301 were returned under tribal 
religions and 18 as Christians. 

516. Hadi [C, R, 1901, VI 413 : C. R. 1921, V 362, 365].— The 
Hadis numbered 14,334 all but 22 of whom are found in the Mymensingh 
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difttric-t in fic-iii tliov numl)cred 19,016 in 1921. The decrease in numbers is 
peril a] »s partly accounted for by the claim of the caste to be returned as 
Haihaiya Iv^hattriyas and the fact that it has been impossible to allocate any 
so rctimifd to theii correct caste owing to the fact that same name is also 
claimed by the Ivalwars, 

olT. Hajang [H. I. 238 : G. R. 1901, VI («), 413 : C. R. 1921, V {i), 362, 
365J. — The Hajangs are another ca.ste xirineipally found in Mymensingh where 
tlicy nnmlier 19,623 out of a total of 19,694 in the whole of Bengal. Their 
numbers nei’o given in 1921 onlv for Mynnensingh where they amounted to 
23,121, 


518. Gharti (R. I. 277). — ^The Ghartis are the manumitted slaves of the 
Xepalesc freed before the edict of the Government of Nepal promulgated in 
November 1924 when slavery was abolished in Nepal. Figures for them were 
nor .sliown in 1921 and they number on the present occasion 2,188. Slaves 
freed under the edict of 1024 were officially formed into a caste with the 
name of Si A'a Bhaktis and it was decreed that they might marry only amongst 
themselveftv or with the Ghartis: but there is no indication whether any of 
these recently liberated slaves, were recorded in Bengal. It is doubtful to 
what extent it will be possible to confine them -within the limits of an arti- 
ficially created caste, and it is thought that they will possibly be ultimately 
absorbed amongst the Ghartis. Of the total number of Ghartis recorded at 
the present census nearly all (2,063) were found in Darjeeling. 

519. Ghasi [R. I. 277 : a R. 1901, VI (i), 437].— This is given by Risley 
as a fishing and cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur and Central India who 
attend as musicians at weddings and festivals and also perform menial 
offices of all kinds, the women acting as mid wives and nurses. No figures 
were given for them m 1921 and the number recorded on the present 
occasion uus no more than 5,640, more than half of whom (2,378) are found in 
Jalpaiguii wJiilst another 1,217 were recorded in the 24-Parganas. Of the 
total number, 328 returned themselves imder the tribal religion and the 
remainder as Hindus. 

520. Goala (Gopa) [R. I. 282: C. R. 1901, VI (0 385: C. R. 1911, 

V (0. 511 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 354]. — ^An interesting claim was put forward 
by the milkmen castes to he returned as Yadava. This is the name hit upon 
by an all-India association founded in 1924 with a view to encouraging a 
sense of social solidaiity between all castes of milkmen by insistence upon a 
claim of common origin. The association also proposes to encourage the 
education of its members and their social welfare. By choosing the family 
name of *Sri Krishna it 2 >nts forward an imj)lied claim to kshattriya status which 
is also urged in agitations for further recruitment of the caste to the army in 
India, It is unlikel}’' thiit any effective breaking down of barriers has yet 
resulted betw€*en ditfereiit milkman castes as a consequence of the institution 
of this as.sociation, hut it is interesting as an instance of a movement for the 
miifying of scattered groups and their elevation by insistence on a common 
Kshattriya origin in place of the usual procedure u'liicli is to claim Kshattriya 
or other twice-born origin and with it a clear distinction from other suh-castes 
or parts of the caste. The name chosen is itself unexceptionable because it in- 
troduces no possibility of confusion ; its only disadvantage is its uiifamiliarity 
in Bengal, and on that ground the members of the community were advised and 
agreed not to return it without adding the current name of the caste. The 
Goalas numbered 583,970 in 1921 and in that year they had lost 9 -7 per cent, 
of the figure recorded in 1911 wliich again was 8 *6 per cent, less than that of 
1901. On the present occasion their numbers have increased by 2 *6 per - 

399,283. They are most numerous in the districts of Western and 

Bengal but there are more than 31,000 in Dacca and more than 
21,000 in Mymensingh and as many as 14,326 in Malda. The increase 
suggests that the recent adoption of the name Jadab or Yadava has checked 
^©tendency of the well-to-do members of the caste to return themselves as 
SadgDps. 
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521. Gonrhl [R. I. 294 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 391]. — ^This is a fishing and 
cultivating caste of Bihar for which details were not given in 1921, They 
number 5,149 of whom no less than 3,323 are concentrated in Mursliidabad 
and a further 947 and 393 respectively in the adjoining districts of Malda and 
Rajshahi. 

522. Gurung [R. I. 304 : C. R. 1901, VI (^), 456 : C. R. 1921, V {i), 363]. 
— ^Figures for Gurungs amounted in Darjeeling and Sikkim to 14,793 in 1921 
and are now 18,460 in the same areas. In Bengal their numbers now are 
13,166 and of these 11,154 are contributed by Darjeeling. They number 
7,306 in Sikkim. Of the total number in Bengal and Siliim 937 were returned 
as following tribal religions and 80 as Buddhists. 

523. Halalkhor [R. I. 310 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 436]. — ^This is a class of 
sweepers and musicians. Their numbers are small and were not shown in 
1921. They amount on the present occasion to no more than 876 princi- 
pally found in Calcutta ( 302 ) and Rangpur (163). 

524. Hari [R. I. 314 : G. R. 1901, VI (i). 391 ; 436 : C. R. 1921, V(f), 
354, 365]. — The figures for Haris are 132,401 showing a decrease of 11 per 
cent, from the figure for 1921, 148,847. The decrease has been continuous 
for several decades and as in 1921 is no doubt attributable to the fact that like 
other sweeper castes many have concealed their true caste whilst some few 
have possibly been returned under the generic name Mehtar. They are 
found principally in Western Bengal and in Dinaj pur district. 

525. Ho [R. I. 319 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 391 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 470, 511]. 
— Only 26 persons returned themselves under this name. They are a “ non- 
Aryan ” tribe of the district of Singhbhum and have affinities with the 
Mundas : their language is classed as a dialect of Mundari. 

526. Jhalos and Malos [R. II. 64 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 394 : C. R. 1921, 
V (i), 357, 365]. — ^The claim previously advanced that the Jhalos and Malos 
should be considered to be Kshattriyas and returned as Jhalla Malla K.shat- 
triyas was again put forward. The geographical origin invented for these 
castes is in Jalwar and Mallagarh. The actual existence of Kshattrij^a classes 
in these two localities in Rajputana has evidently suggested the claim but no 
evidence whatever is adduced that the actual Jhalos and Malos of Bengal 
had any historical connection with these regions. The claim was of course 
disallowed. It was contended on their behalf that they practise kulinism and 
are able to secure the services of Brahmans and barbers, w^hilst they also 
claim to have a system of gotras. The caste numbers 198,099 and shows a 
decrease of 10 *4 per cent, from 221,198, the figure returned in 1921, due prob- 
ably to some extent to the claim to a fresh nomenclature which has possibly 
resulted in some of them being lost in the ranks of undifierentiated Hshat- 
triyas. They are most numerous in Mymensingh, Pabna, Dacca and Jessore. 
Their name is liable to be confused both -with the Mals and wdth the Mails, but 
although up to 1921 the aggregate of Mals and Malos had remained fairly 
constant since 1901, on the present occasion both groups show a decline and it 
is unlikely that there has been any extensive confusion betw'een the various 
names. 

527. Jimdar [R. I. 347 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 457 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 512].— 
Figures for Jimdars were not separately showm in 1921. They number on the 
present occasion 11,144 of whom no less than 10,449 are found in Darjeeling. 
They belong to the Kiranti or “ Eastland ” group of Hepali tribes together 
with the Hhambus and Limbus, all three of which are becoming rapidly 
assimilated together, so that the separate figures given for this group are of 
comparatively little importance. Li imperial table XVIII they have been 
combined together wdth Khambus as on the previous occasion, 

528. Jog! and Jugi [R. I. 355 : O. R. 1901, VI (i), 381 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 
354]. — ^The caste numbered 365,910 in 1921 and have increased by 5 *1 per 
cent, to 384,634. They are fotmd principally in East Bengal and particularly 
in Tippera (84,895), Noakhali (65,779) and Mymensingh (45,488) which three 
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bctv^*^eii them contribute more than one-lialf of the total number. 
The ca^te has been clcseribed in previous census reports as a sectarian caste. 
In llauirpur {Journal oj tht A^^iiatic Society of Bengal. 1910, Vol. VI, page 
irjl ) they arc dc.'^cribcd as : 

£1 of jii<litreno7i.- bar<P, rao.-^tly illiteiate who Mipplcmeiit their earnings by smgmg 

the e7>jc tt.f thjiJiehanJru) and dancing to the accoraxianimeut of vocal and mstrumental 
Thev are iiehcved to be tlie degradefl dc'Xendant^ of a class of Buddhist ascetics — 
f.lhmei*' ot* (Joiakhnuth ; and many of their local customs, — ^their divergence from 
Prahmanical rites, their adoiition of priests from their owm caste, their worship) of the 
fUiddhi-t deity Dharma — conttrm this view' *' 

In 1921 their Brahmans wished to have separate returns as Brahmans of 
Jotris but oil the present occasion by an unusual volte face they protested 
against the record of sub-castes of Brahmans which w^as refused to them in 
1921 and desired to be recorded merely as Brahmans. It was claimed that 
ill Cliittagong and Sylhet the Brahmans of this caste had a double origin, 
namely, by the "degradation of inaulil' srotriya Brahmans of the Barhi 

grou]>"and secondly by advancement of ordinary members of the caste. Of 
these two groups the tirst is stated to possess the original gotra system of the 
Barhi Brahmans and to practise cremation in the disposal of their dead bodies 
and the second to have only a single gotra (Sib), It was clear, however, that 
the claim to be recorded avS RarM Brahmans could not be granted, but it 
does not apiiear that any of the Brahmans of this caste returned themselves 
under a correct appellation ; and it is significant of the uncertainty amongst 
themselves that the caste society of the same group in Sylhet applied for a 
sejiarate record of Jugis’ Brahmans which of course was unexceptionable. 

529. Kachari. — Figures for Kacliaris were not given in 1921. They 
number 2,951, almost half of whom are found in Tippera vdth a fair number 
also recorded in Mymensingh. Their numbers were 1,810 in 1911 and they 
have therefore increased by 63 per cent, since that date. All were returned 
as Hindus ^\ith the excej^tion of one shown as Buddhist. 

530. Kahar [R. I. 370 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 374 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 354].— 
The Ravani Kaliars, through an association known as the all-India 
Chandravangsliiya Ivshattriya Mahasabha claimed to be recorded as 
Chandi’avangshiya Kshattriyas. No local claims to this effect were received. 
Tlie claim is not new but is clearly one which cannot be admitted with 
confidence. TJiere ai'e many grorijNs vliose claim to be Kshattriyas of the 
lunar me e ' ' are much older and more familiar and the use of this appellation 
would introduce confusion into the returns. The Census Commissioner 
permitted the return provided that the distinctive word Rawani was added 
also. But as particulars were compiled in Bengal as a whole neither for 
Ka liars nor for Kshattriyas the effect of this agitation upon the caste figures 
cannot be ascertained. 

531. Kalu and Tell [R. i. 384 : R. II. 305 : C. R. 1901, VI (^), 400, 415 : 
C. R. 1921, V (t), 360]. — On the present occasion figures for Kalus and Telis 
have been combined together, iVIr. Thompson recorded in 1921 that the 
figures for Telis and Tilis who v^ere then sliovTi together included a number 
who should correctly have been returned as Kalus. Separate figures for 
Ivalus have been retained in imperial table XIV for purposes of comparison 
with those of 1921, but no justification any longer exists for showing Telis 
and Tilis together and they have accordingly been shown separately in the 
returns on the present occasion. The total of all the three groups Kalu, Teli 
and Tili amounts to 503,189 comjiared with 491,832 in 1921, an increase of 
2 -3 per cent, during the decade. The distinction betw’een the two groups 
wlucli has justified the separate returns from Tilis is that the Tilis, whether 
they were originally the same as the Telis or not, have now renounced all 
connection with the profession of oil-pressing and oil-selling and claim trade 
and in particular the sale of betel-nut as their traditional occupation. They 
'*»rc said to be Jcilach ttrauiyci whilst the Telis and Kalus are jalavavaho<rya. 
They are xjrincipally found in Western and Central Bengal, hut they are also 
more than 10,000 in each of the districts of Dacca, Mymensingh and Faridpur, 
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532. Kalwai* [R. I. 385]. — Figures for Kalwar were not shown in 1921. 
They are given by Risley as a caste of Bihar occupied in distilling and selling 
liquor and in trade and as being probably a degraded offshoot of one of the 
numerous branches of the Banias. Their numbers were returned as 13,540 
at the present census of whom 3,683 were found in Calcutta, 2,577 in the 
24-Parganas and more than 1,000 each only in the districts of Hooghly and 
Howrah. 

533. Kamar or Karmakar [R. I. 388 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 499, 500]. — 
As in 1921 Kamars and Lohars have been separately shovm, but the Bengal 
Kamars or ICarmakars and the XR.mars of Bihar who are immigrants camiot 
strictly be distinguished from each other and it is difficult to distinguish 
either of them from the Bohars ; the two words being almost s\monymous 
terms in Bengal. Taking the two groups shown together their numbers are 
315,713 compared with 325,005 in 1921. The Kamars have showm an increase 
from 256,887 to 265,531 and the decrease is therefore entirely contributed 
by the Lohars whose numbers were 68,118 in 1921, but only 50,182 in 1931. 
Like the Kamis of Nepal the caste has not yet decided which of the two varnas 
graced by Viswakarma from whom they claim descent shall be claimed by the 
caste at present. There is an All-India Viswakarma Brahman Society as w^ell 
as two Bengal societies, viz., the Bangiya Kshattriya Karmakar Sabha and 
the Bangiya Karmakar Sammilani, and almost every variety of opinion 
was represented in the petitions received which ranged from a claim to be 
called Viswakarma Brahman similar to that received also from the 
Sutradhars and the Swarnakars to the more modest claim to be recorded as 
Karmakar Kshattriya and even to a protest from other groups against either 
of these two appellations and the very modest request that for Karma kars 
not of aboriginal derivation the term Lohar or Kamar should not be used 
and only Karmakar should be used. It has been pointed out in x^^^vious 
census reports that it is impossible to distinguish between the Kamars who 
are and those who are not aboriginals and the only guide to the difference 
which is available is the record of certain Kamars as professing tribal religions. 
The census returns show Kamars and Lohars separately and it was intended 
that Lohar should be kept for the group of aboriginal derivation but only 
14 of these were returned under tribal religions. This number does not 
represent all the aboriginal Lohars for there can be no doubt that a number 
of the tribal blacksmiths returned themselves as Hindus -whilst the distinction 
between Kamar and Lohar must have been fortuitous in most cases. The 
Census Commissioner permitted the return of Visw’akarma Brahman provided 
the distinctive name Karmakar was also added. 

534- Kami [R. I. 393]. — The Kamis are the artisan and blacksmith 
caste of Nepal and their claim on the present occasion was to be recorded 
as Viswa Brahman. During the last decade they had secured a recognition 
by the All-India Mairh Rajput Conference held at Muttra, hut like the 
corresponding caste in Bengal they do not seem to have made up their mind 
whether to aspire to Kshattriya or Brahman status, an uncertainty wliich is 
perhaps not inexplicable in view of the descent claimed from Viswamitra 
who was first a Kshattriya and later a Brahman himself. Perhaps the most 
astonishing contention of this caste was that put forward by the Financial 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of Sikkim, himself a member of this 
caste, to the effect that Kami shown by Sir George Grierson as a separate 
language was in fact no language at all and that the mother tongue of the 
Kamis in Nepal, Silddm and neighbouring parts was Khaskura pure and simple, 
a claim which is of course a corollary of the claim to Brahmanieal status and 
Aryan descent, and is analogous to a similar claim made by the Newars. 
Figures were given in 1921 for this group only in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and 
Sikkim State and of the total recorded on the present occasion all except 
715 were recorded in these three places. The total numbers are 16,180 in 
Bengal and 4,817 in Sikkim. In 1921 in the three areas mentioned their 
numbers were 18,113 compared with 20,282 on the present occasion showing 
an increase of 12 per cent. Of the total number returned all were Hindus 
with the exception of 72 professing tribal religions in Jalpaiguri and 
Darjeeling and 46 in the same districts returned as Buddhists. 
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5.‘»5. Kan [I l. I. figures were given for this group in 1921 and 

they total only tJii on the present occasion. They are shovni by Hisley as a 
very Ioav ca>te of musicians akin to the Dom. 

536. Kandh or Khond [R. I. 397: C. R. 1911, V (^), 472, 511].— The 
Kaiidiis or Ivhoncls amounted on the present occasion to 1 ,525 but no figures 
were given for them in 1921. They originated in Orissa and are described by 
Risley as a Ora vidian ” tribe living by hunting and rude agriculture. The 
return of more than one-third of the total number in Tripura State is 
unexpected. 

537. Kandra [R. I. 414 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 416 : C. R. 1921, V {i\ 365].— 
Figures were given for Kandras only for Midnapore in 1921. They then 
amounted to 26,389 hut their numbers on the present occasion were returned 
as only 4,729 and there can be no doubt that the figure for either 1921 or 1931 
is inaccurate. They are chiefly found in Contai and Tamluk subdivisions 
of Midnapore. They claimed to he recorded as Kodmas, possibly because of 
the fact that the caste at one time got itself into bad odour as a criminal 
tribe and is the subject of the Bengali gibe 

fejT — one thief recognises another, and an old thief recognises a Randra). 
The local officers reported that the two castes were identical and they were 
allowed to return themselves as Kodma, but their number did not justify any 
extraction of the figures for this caste. Both Kandras and Kodmas are now 
reported to have the same endogamous groups {Kalindi, Vaishnava, Mechhua, 
Chandali, Madalbaja and Sankhabaja) — ^the last two of which were not existent 
amongst the Kandras in 1901 — ^and they use the same names (Das, Dolai, 
Jana, Bhuiya, Patra). They live by catching and selling fish, carrying 
lights in marriage processions and performing dances laiown as pailcan nach 
(derived from the name for a militiaman of the zemindars, a post 

which they used to fill) at Hindu festivals. W^idow re-marriage and divorce 
are practised : both cremation and burial are in use for dead bodies : and they 
are served by a class of degraded Brahman priests, though they had none in 


538. Kaora [R. I. 420 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 417 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 365].— 
This caste numbered 107,908 showing a decrease of 2 *5 per cent, on the figure 
(110,652) recorded in 1921. They are principally foimd in the 24-Parganas, 
Hovu-ah and Hooghly where almost 90 per cent, of their numbers are 
concentrated. 


V(i), 355].— The Kapalis who 
number 16o,589 show a slight increase over the figure 158,864 of 1921. They 
principally found in the 24-Ppganas, Jessore, Khulna, Faridpur, Tippera, 
Dacca and Mymensingh. The claim advanced by the community to be returned 
Kapali was new. There is an association with the rather lengthy 
title of the All-Bengal Vaisya Kapali and their Brahman Mahasabha, but in 
heu of adducing any evidence in favour of their claim in the memorial 
demanding a change of nomenclature, the association merely stated that 
alter long and deliberate discussion and research from the Shastras, Puranas 
and other authorities we have come to the conclusion that we are of the 
Vaisya origin, and the claim for a change in nomenclature was disallowed. 


540; Kapuria [C. 1901, VI (^), 417].— This is a wandering group 

originating in the Central Provinces who are ostensibly horse dealers. F&ures 
for them were not obtained in 1921 and they number only 170 on the 
whom exactly one-haH are found in Midnapore and the 
exception of 4 in Burdwan) in the 24-pLganas and 


in 1^^ it Karengas were compiled 

Western Bengal described by Risl^ as 
Dravidian, who make baskets, work as carpenters and do ^rth work. 
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and. whose special business is the making of cart wheels and wooden articles : 
the men also castrate goats and bullocks. There were 9,855 returned at the 
present census of whom nearly half were found in jVIidnapore and the majority 
of the remainder in Howrah district. 

542. ^ Kaur [H. I. 435]. — ^This is another group for which figures were 
not obtained in 1921. Their numbers on the present occasion are 1,801, 
and it was expected that the majority of them would be found employed in 
the tea gardens, etc. They originate in Chota Nagpur and Kisley holds the 
opinion that they are what he calls of “ Dra vidian ” origin. Actually out 
of 1,801 returned at the present census, 20 of whom were returned under 
tribal religions, more than two-thirds were found in Mymensingh, w'here 
their numbers were 1,229, the next largest number being found in Dinajpur 
where, however, they did not amount to more than 136. 

543. Kayastha [H. I. 438 : C. H. 1901, VI(^), 381, 392 : C. R. 1921, V<^), 
356]. — The Kayasthas have increased from 1,297,736 in 1921 by 20 *1 per cent, 
to 1,558,475 in 1931. With the Baidyas and the Brahmans the Kayasthas 
form the upper class of Bengali Hindu society, and they are the most 
numerous caste in Bengal. Their greatest numbers are found in Chittagong 
(184,735), Calcutta (160,630), Mymensingh (151,116), Dacca (144,193)’ 
Bakarganj (137,310) and Tippera (133,741). The rate of increase is high 
but is less than the increase (16-5 per cent.) recorded in 1921. Even so, 
however, it is probably exaggerated by an increasing number of other castes 
claiming to be Kayasthas and recording themselves as such. Although no 
figures are available at the present census for Sudras and Khens, it is probable 
that increasing numbers of these groups have returned themselves as 
Kayasthas. Khastas and Sagirdpeshas as well as a group laiown as Badal in 
Murshidahad also claim the name ; on the other hand, IVIr. Thomson’s 
assumption that Baruis had also included themselves does not seem to 
apply on the present occasion since Baruis have themselves increased by a 
very reasonable figure of 5 per cent. The Kayasthas are amongst the castes 
illustrated in diagrams Nos. XII-8 and XIT-9. 

The claim of the Kayastha caste on the present occasion was to be 
recorded as Kshattriya. In Bengal in the courts the Kayasthas have 
invariably been held to be Sudras. Thus the courts have (a) declared valid 
a marriage between Kayasthas and Tantis on the ground that it was merely 
between two groups of the Sudra varna and (6) found that there is a custom 
of inter-marriage between Vaidyas (described as Vaishyas) and Kayasthas 
(described as Sudras). In Ishwariprasad vs. Raihari Prasadlal (1926, I. Li. R. 
VI, Patna, 506) the Bengal decisions were discussed and dissented from : but 
the question afiected Kayasthas of Bihar who were dift’erentiated from the 
Kayasthas of Bengal : — 

“ The social position, religious observances, customs and maimers of the Kayasthas of 
Biliar are the same as those of the United Provinces and Oudh. Their marriages take place in 
the Kayastha families of the United Provinces and they dine vith each other. They do not 
marry in the Kayastha famihes of Bengal and in fact have no concern with the Kaj'asthas 
of Bengal in matters social or religious. The Kayasthas of Bihar like those of the United 
Provinces are governed by the same school of Hindu Law, namely the Mitakshara Law of Benares 
as distinguished from the Uayabhaga which governs the Bengali Kayasthas.” 

The judgment established that the Kayasthas of Bihar were {a) Kshattriyas 
by varna and (6) entirely distinct from the Kayasthas of Bengal. The 
question arose again in a case before the Patna High Court (R-ajendra Prasad 
Bose vs. Gopal Prasad Sen — 1927, 1. D. R,, VII, 245). The parties were Bengal 
Kayasthas governed by the Dayabhaga school and the court held that they 
were not Sudras. This judgment came up before the Privy Council (Rajendra 
Prasad Bose vs. Gopal Prasad Sen — 1930, C.W.N. XXXIV, 1161). The 
Patna Court had held that in virtue of the parties being of the regenerate castes 
there was an objection to the adoption of the step-brother of the testator 
whom the widow was directed to adopt if there were no objection : if there 
were any objection according to the Shastras she had power to adopt with 
the permission of the testator’s father. As regards the objection of the 
adoption of the step-brother the Privy Council agreed with the Patna High 
62 
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Court, and although the case in the Privy Council was decided on another 
point,* viz., that the power to adox)t ceased with the death of the testator’s 
fatlier, this decision apparently implies a ruling of the Privy Council that the 
Bengal Kayasthas are not Sudras. The legal position is at least obscure. 

The claim to Kshattiiya status was not pressed by the Kasyastha 
community and there are cliherences of opinion within the caste itself 
as to both the expediency and the desirability of making the claim. The 
Kayasthas of western India include a branch of Prabhu or Brahma Kayasthas 
and recent investigations suggest that the Kayasthas have at least as good 
a claim to inclusion withm the Brahman varna as is generally sufficient to 
support these agitations. D. R. Bhandarkar many years ago pointed out 
that the Naga Brahmans of western India at an early period had names 
{sarmans or aynusl}yayanas) identical with the names or titles (padavis) now 
borne bv the Kayasthas of Bengal. This suggested a hypothesis of ethnic 
identity'and he has recently developed (1) the hypothesis by an examination 
of their origin, showing first from epigraphic evidence that Brahmans existed 
in Bihar and Orissa as early as the fifth century A.B. bearing names now 
characteristic of the Kayasthas of Bengal, and secondly that there are 
indications that these Brahmans were of the same stock or migrated from 
the same region as produced the Nagar Brahmans of western India. It is 
now generally admitted that the Kayasthas as a caste did not come into 
existence until a comparatively late period and that the word previously 
indicated an executive, administrative, judicial or clerical officer of 
government and there seems also to be a fair measure of agreement that the 
Brahmans, as was natural, contributed a high propoition to the class of 
Kayasthas and consequently to the various groups from which the caste was 
formed. Ghurye (2) has recently examined the existing anthropometric 
data and finds that the dift'erential index calculated by cumulation of a series 
of factors indicating divergence in a number of specific characteristics suggests 
a high degree of racial likeness between the Kayasthas and the Brahmans 
of Bengal and the Kagar Brahmans of Gujarat. 

544. Khambu [R. I. 459 : C. R. 1901, VI (^), 457 : O. R. 1911, V (t), 
512 : C. R. 1921, V (a), 363]. — Figiues for Khambus were compiled only for 
Darjeeling, Jaljjaiguri and Sikkim in 1921. They then numbered 58,572 as 
against 62,310 on the present occasion. These figures include the figures for 
Jimdars in both years. The total number in Sikkim is 18,565 compared with 
15,667 in 1921 and of the total number there returned 16,061 were shown 
under tribal religions, 97 under Buddhists and 10 under Christians and the 
remainder in Sikkim and Bengal were shown as Hindus. 

545. Khami. — This ia a tribe of the Chittagong Hill Tracts where 1,549 
of the total 1,616 enumerated were found. 


546. Khas [C.R. 1901, yi (i), 456 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 363].— The Khas 
numbered 7,236 in the district of Darjeeling and Sikkim in 1921. For the 
same areas on the present occasion their numbers are 11,142. Their number 
in 1911 in the whole of Bengal and Sikkim was 19,471 which has been reduced 
during the last two decades to 11,309, the explanation undoubtedly being that 
the majority of the tribe now return themselves as Chhattri and have 
consequently not been included in the returns under this group. In Sikkim 
13 of the tribe were returned as Christian and in Jalpaiguri there were 27 
returned under tribal religions and 37 as Buddhists ; Sikkim contributing 
another 4 showm as Buddliists. This is one of the castes whose figures in 
various census years are illustrated in diagram No. XII-10. 


54/. Khatik [R. 1. 477], — ^This is a caste of vegetable sellers originating 
in Bihar for wffiich no figm'e s were prepared in 1921. They number on the 

(1) MraJimans S&rigdi Kayasthas — (TJie Indian Antiquary, March 1932 

April 1932. 

(2) 0, S. Ghurye — Gasie and Race in India, 1932. 
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present occasion no more than 1,157, more than half of whom are found in 
the 24-Parganas (320) and. Calcutta (299), the remainder being concentrated 
almost exclusively in western Bengal. 

548. Khawas [R. I. 485]. — This is the slave caste of Nepal. It is 
difS-cult to distinguish them from the Qharti previously mentioned of which 
caste Risley gives this name as a sub-caste. Only 416 were recorded of Avliom 
387 were returned from Darjeeling. They have now been emancipated by 
a Nepalese decree of 1924 and the name will disappear either by absorption 
into the Gharti caste or their consolidation into a fresh caste of feiva Bhaktis 
which has been specifically invented for them. The new caste name, how'ever, 
is said to be unpopular, and many of the freed slaves find their liberty ii*ksome 
as they are now forced to shift for themselves whereas they could always rely 
before on food and clothing from their masters. 

549. Khen [C. R. 1921, V(i), 365]. — ^The IChens, principally foimd in the 
north of Bengal and Assam, claimed as on previous occasions to be Ivayasthas 
and alleged that their name was really nothing more or less than the Assamese 
mispronunciation of Sen, the Kayastha name. The claim was disallowed 
although it is reported in northern Bengal that they are looked upon as 
Kayasthas of a low class. 

550. Khyang [R. I. 489]. — ^This is one of the peoples of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. Figures were not shown for them in 1921 but they numbered 
831 in 1911. Their present numbers are 1,002 and all are found in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts with the exception of 2 who have been retmiied in Burdwan 
and 29 in Hooghly. The majority of the caste -was returned as Buddhists, 
but 14 were shown under tribal religions and those recorded elsew’here than 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts were shown as Hindus. 

551. Kisan [R. I. 490 ; R. II. 122 : C.R. 1901, VI(i). 348].— Kisan is 
a generic term for cultivator but it was directed that its use should be restricted 
on the present occasion to persons born or enumerated in Nepal or Darjeeling. 
The name was given by Gait (1911) as a synonym of the Nagesia tribe and as 
a title of the Oraons whilst Risley gives it as a sub-caste of Kalwars in Bihar 
and as a title of the Elharias in Chota Nagpur. They were shown separately 
in the caste table of 1911 but it is doubtful whether they ought not to have 
been included amongst the Nagesias or amongst the Oraons or Hharias. 
Their numbers were returned as 2,659 of \vhom the greater part (2,124) were 
found in the Darjeeling district. 

552. Kochh, PalSya and Rajbangshi [R. I. 491 : C. R. 1911, V(0, 483, 513 : 
C. R. 1921, V(^), 356, 365. R II. 155 : R. II. 183 : C, R. 1901, VI (^), 382, 
397 : C. R. 1911, V(^), 513 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 358, 366]. — As early as the 
beginning of the 19th century Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton whilst 
noting the contention that these three castes considered themselves distinct, 
recorded his opinion that they were all originally the same. The identity 
of their ethnic origin was asserted by Risley and has been accepted by the 
High Court of Calcutta. So far as I know it has not been contested by any 
rehable authority, and such differences as exist between them have (when 
urged) been represented as due to an affinity of the Rajbangshis rather with 
the peoples of south-west Bengal amongst whom the Kaibarttas are 
characteristic than with those of Assam and north-east Bengal. On the 
other hand the claim of the Rajbangshis to be Kshattriyas is very old and 
was noted by Buchanan Hamilton at the beginning of the 19th century. 
It has now advanced far beyond the stage at which any evidence in support 
of the claim is put forward when it is represente i, and the caste can rely upon 
the concessio 'is w'hich it has extorted at successive enumerations in the matter 
of a record of its name. Like the Mahishyas in the south-west Bengal, 
however, the Rajbangshis are not yet in a sufficiently strong position to 
disregard claims made by other groups with whom they have an affinity to 
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the vsame dignity of position as they themselves have claimed, and the 
bitterness o±^ the Mahisliyas against the Jalia Kaibarttas is parallelled in 
northern Bengal by a similar determination on the part of the Rajbangshis 
that there shall be no admission that the Ivochlies or Paliyas have any title 
to investiture with the sacred threader inclusion within the Kshattriy a a. 

The more backward and illiterate members of the Rajbangshi caste still 
maintain practices inconsistent wnth orthodox Hindu belief and the position 
which they claim. Divorce is still practised amongst them as well as the 
system of "'‘companionate marriage” Imo^ui as ga goch in Hangpur or pani 
sarpan in the Terai of Darjeeling. By this practice a young man is received 
into a family and cohabits with a girl of the household with the view of being 
accepted as a husband if the arrangement is suitable, and in the meantime 
he works for his prospective father-in-law- The remarriage of widows is 
customarv and attachments not amormting to formal marriage are also 
entered into by wrdows or divorced women. These are mainly of two kinds. 
In the gJiar dhoka type the woman betakes herself to the man to whom she 
has taken a fancy and is accepted by him : in the dangua or pashua relation- 
ship a widow, particularly if she has proi3erty, will secure to herself a 
protector. It is said that this last form of relationship is often adopted with 
a view to preventing interference by the relatives of the deceased husband 
mill the administration of his property and it is interesting to notice that 
during the last decade the Calcutta High Court has ruled that Rajbangshis, 
quite independently of any jiroof of a custom of remarriage, are governed by 
the ordinary terms of Hindu Law and consec|uently a woman upon remarriage 
loses all title in the estate of her husband and that this is not affected by 
any differences in the nature of the ceremony celebrated. Practices like 
this and others at variance with the tenets of Hindu orthodoxy such as the 
indulgence in prohibited foods and liquors are discarded by the progressive 
members of the society, and where they are reported the additional difficulty 
arises that Koclihes and Paliyas also claim to be Kshattriyas and to adopt 
the sacred thread and that it is increasingly difficult for the observer to 
distinguish between these and the Rajbangshis. The Rajbangshis have 
now to some extent regularised the anomalous position in which they found 
themselves until recently owing to the fact that upon assumption of Kshattriya 
status they had all adopted themselves into the same gotra (Kasyapa) with 
the result that all marriages amongst Rajbangshis as Kshattriyas would, 
upon a strict interpretation of Hindu Law, have been invalid owing to their 
being within the same gotra. They have now increased the number of their 
gotras to twelve having in addition to the Kasyapa gotra, Sandilya, Parashara, 
BharadAvaja, Gautama, Savama, Kapila, Thandi, Batsya, Maudgalya, Atri 
and Kausika or VisAvamitra ; but, even amongst those families which have 
been iiiA^ested AAuth the sacred thread, it is apparently only the literate section 
Avhich claims to belong to any gotra and these, Avhen it is necessary to declare 
a gotra at all, plump for the Kasyapa gotra as a matter of course. 


In 1911 Paliyas AA^ere included amongst Rajbangshis, and the total of 
Kochhes, Pahyas and Rajbangshis was 1,933,836. In 1921 no record of 
Paliyas Ava.s kept and the total of Kochh and Rajbangshi was 1,858,384. All 
toee castes noAv total together 1,930,852, almost 3,000 less than in 1911. 
The Kochhes have declined from 131,273 in 1921 to 81,299 on the present 
occasion, and as has been mentioned already there is little doubt that, in 
spite of differences of caste nomenclature, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
^ Kochhes, who also claim to be Ksbattriyas, Kochh 

Kshattriyas or Patit Kshattriyas and in some cases actually adopt or claim 
the title of Rajbangshi, separate from those of Rajbangshis proper with 
AA horn both they and^ the Paliyas have ethnic ajBfi.nities. The small numbers 
returned in J^paiguri, Cooch Behar and Rangpur, and indeed in other districts 
If general, where it would be expected to find them in 
strength and where their greatest numbers were returned in 1911 and 1921, 
tend support to this supposition. Pive-eighths of the total number of 
A ^ districts of Mymensingh (30,792) and 

returned themselves as Patit 
JSesnattanyas and have consequently escaped compilation. More than one 
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district census officer co mm ented upon the fact that the distinctions between 
Kochh, Paliya and Rajbangshi were disappearing and that the sub-castes 
within each group were no longer exclusive. The Palivas number 43,163. 
There are no figures for them in 1921 but in 1911 they nmnbcred 172,495. 

553. Rajbangshi. — The returns under this name were intended to be 
confined to the Rajbangshis having or claiming to have the same origin as the 
tribe from which the ruling house of Cooch Behar descends ; but the name is 
a title claimed also by numerous other groujjs and it is evident from the 
retmns that the directions issued for restricting the name Rajbangshi to this 
group were not efiective. The true Rajbangshis are practically confined to 
the districts of Pinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, Rajshahi and Bogra and the 
State of Cooch Behar ; but the numbers returned in Bogra were small and 
considerable numbers were also returned in Malda (42,009), 24-Parganas 
(40,047), Mymensingh (29,735), Darjeeling (26,969) and Dacca (26,947). In 
the districts of Western and Central Bengal the returns probably include a 
number who should rightly have been returned as Tiyars, Kaibarttas and 
other fishing or boating castes, whilst the fact that as many as 2,019 were 
returned as Buddhists in Tippera, Noakhalia, Chittagong and Tripura 
demonstrates that the numbers in Eastern Bengal returned under this name 
were actually Bengali (i.e., Barua or Bhuiya) Maghs principally found in 
Chittagong for whom, on the present occasion, no statistics have been compiled. 
Even in the districts in which the caste is strong the Kochhes and Paliyas 
who are ethnically allied to the Rajbangshis claim the title Rajbangshi and 
have probably succeeded in getting themselves returned as such. On the 
other hand the caste organisation is responsible for what may have been a 
diminution of the numbers of true Rajbangshis actually returned owing to 
the fact that at every stage of enumeration, even after I had interviewed 
large numbers of the caste with their accredited leading men, who had 
admitted the importance of including the distinctive term Rajbangshi in 
their caste name, members of the caste were called upon by the caste 
association to return themselves as Kshattriya only and to refuse information 
unless this return were actually made. The Rajbangshis are amongst the 
castes illustrated in diagrams Nos. XII-8 and XII-9. Takmg the figures as 
they stand the numbers are 1,806,390, and they are the 3rd largest caste in 
Bengal. They were returned as 1,727,111 in 1921. In 1911, excluding 
Paliyas (172,495) and Desi (78,091) included in their published numbers that 
caste was 1,554,204 strong. It is however beyond hope that completely 
satisfactory figures should be obtained for this caste and the allied groups 
of Kochh and Paliya. 

554. Konai [ C. R. 1901, VI (i), 420 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 356].— 
Figures were returned foi* this group in 1921 only in Birbhum where they 
amounted to 15,300 but have now' declined to 14,387. The total number 
returned was 41,058 to which number the largest contribution was made 
by Mm-shidabad with 18,755. 

655. Koiris [R. I. 500 : C. R. 1901, VI (i) 393 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 512 : 
C. R. 1921, V (i), 356, 365]. — ^The claim of the Koiris to be recorded as Kusw’^aha 
Kshattriya was made to the Census Commissioner, but although there were 
members of this caste in Bengal no similar claim w'as received from any local 
body. Complete figures w'ere not extracted for this caste but in the Burdw'an 
and Presidency Divisions they numbered 16,010, Figures were given for them 
in the 24-Parganas and Calcutta only in 1921 : they there numbered 5,739 
males and 1,376 females against 5,801 males and 2,038 females in 1931. 

556. Kora [R. 1. 506 ; C. R. 1921, V (i), 366, 365]. — The figures for Koras 
were given only for Burdwan, Bii'bhum, Bankura and Midnapore in 1921 but 
their total number in 1911 in the whole province w as 46,497. On the present 
occasion their numbers are 49,266, and in the four districts for w'hich figures 
were given in 1921 they numbered in aU 39,322 compared with 29,881 in 1921 
and have therefore made good the deoliue recorded in those districts dming 
the previous decade. Over 90 per cent, w'ere returned as Hindus and 2^476 
as foUowdng tribal religions. 
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557. Kotal [B. I. 514 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 356]. — ^Kotals were recorded 
oiilv ill Burdwan in 1921 when they numbered 4,930. On the present 
occasif>ti their numbers have risen to 6,060 and the total number in the whole 
province is 7,651, the majority of the remainder being found in the 
adjacent district of Mnrshidabad where they number 1,253. 

55S. Kuki[C. R. 1901, VI (0» 420]- — The Kukis numbered in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 6,133 in 1921 and their numbers in these two 
areiTs ho ve now risen to 16,477 whilst their total number in the whole of Bengal 
is 16,592 compared with 5,563 in 1911. Tripura State contributes all but 
about 2,500 of the total number, and excluding 608 returned as Christians 
all were entered as Hindus with the exception of 2,117 returned in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts under tribal religions. The large increase in Trii^ura 
State IS probably due partly to immigration but also to the increased 
accuracy of the^ census figures. Figures for their numbers in successive 
census yesurs are illustrated in diagram No. XII-10. 

559. Kumhar [R. I. 517 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 356]. — The Kumhars have 
increased during the decade from 284,653 in 1921 to 289,810 in 1931, an 
increase of 1'8 per cent, compared with the decrease of 2T per cent, in the 
previous decade. 

560. Kurmi[R. I. 528 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 382, 393 : C. B. 1911, V (i), 
512 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 356, 365]. — ^The returns under this head include both the 
Bihar cultivating caste and the aboriginal tribe whose name is spelt the same 
with the exception that the ‘‘ r ” is soft. No attempt was made to distinguish 
between the two groups. The total number is 194,652 compared with 181,447 
in 1921. As in that year considerably over one-half of them are found in 
Western Bengal and "Midnapore actually contributes 85,711 to the total. 
None apiDear to have heen returned imder their tribal religion, although a 
number belonging to the aboriginal tribe were reported from Rajshahi during 
enumeration. In Midnapore they are generally known as Mahato, but this 
is a title also of Ivoiris and Kochhes and its use was discouraged. As with 
the Koiris the claim to be returned as Nurma Kshattriyas was received not 
from any local body claiming that appellation but from an all-India asso- 
ciation, 

561. Lalbegl [R. II. 3 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 436]. — The Lalbegi are 
described by Risley as a class of Muhammadan sweepers and they are 
amongst the disputed groups claimed as Hindus by such bodies as the Hindu 
Mission and the Hindu Sabha. The number returned as Hindus on the 
present occasion amounted to 4,965 principally found in Calcutta (2,433) 
and the 24-Par ganas (1,001). 

562. Lepcha [R. II. 6 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 394 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 512].— 
Figures for Lepclias were given in 1921 only for Darjeeling and Sikkim where 
they numbered 18,690 compared with 25,161 on the present occasion. Their 
numbers have increased both in Sikkim and in Darjeeling, but outside these 
two areas on the present occasion also less than 650 were recorded in other 
districts. The total number now in Bengal amounts to 12,720 compared with 
9,843 in 1911 whilst the figures for the two decades for S ikkim are 13,060 in 
1931 and 9,031 in 1911. The bulk of the Lepchas are Buddhists but 456 in 
Jalpaiguri and 66 in Sikkim were returned as following tribal reb'gions, 214 
in Bengal as being Hindus and 1,950 as being Christians. Variations in their 
numbers are illustrated in diagram No. XII-10. 

563. Limbus [R. II. 14 : 0. R. 1901, VI (i), 457 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 
363]. — ^Figures for Limbus in Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim in 1921 
amounted to 22,721. In the same areas they now number 27,889. The 
contribution of Sikkim is 10,536 compared with 8,566 in 1911 and the number 
has risen also in the whole of Bengal from 16,878 in 1911 to 17,643. There 
is an increasing tendency for the Limbus and the Jimdars and Khambus to 
amalgamate. 
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564. Lodha [R. II. 21 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 422]. — -Figures for this group 
were not presented in 1921 but in 1911 they numbered 7,403 and have increased 
by 48 ‘6 per cent, to 11,001 on the present occasion of whom no less than 
9,820 were recorded in Midnapore. 

565. Luait- — This name is not found in Risley or previous census reports 
but was reported to be the name of a caste found in the Bajitpur thana of 
Kishoreganj subdivision. They are reported by the local officers to be Hindus 
by religion following the ordinary Hindu rites and customs and having as their 
principal occupation the preparation of molasses and the sale of fried rice. 
They are said to be akin to the Modaks but to be untouchable whereas the 
Modaks are touchable, but further enquiries will be necessary before they can 
be pronounced to be a distinct caste. 

566. Lushai. — No figures were given for Lushais in 1921. In 1911 
no more than 59 were recorded but the number on the iDresent occasion is 
3,036 almost entirely divided between Tripura (1,836) and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts (1,144). Surprisingly large numbers of Lushais were returned as 
Christians, the only other rehgion returned being 752 Hindus and 25 following 
tribal religions. 

567. MaghS [R. II. 28 : O. R. 1901, VI (i), 424 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 373].— 
The term Magh is ordinarily apphed to two entirely distinct groups, viz., 
a Ghittagonian Buddhist group and the Arakan Maghs of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and Chittagong. The Bengali-speaking Ghittagonian Maghs 
petitioned for the use of a distinctive name. The claim of this caste is to 
Kshattriya status and they trace their descent from the Buddhists of Magadlia 
who are by them alleged to have migrated from their old home on the revival 
of Brahmanism and the advent of the Mogals. Risley distinguished this 
group as “Marma-gri” Maghs and the Arakanese as “Jumiya, Roang and 
Rakhaing ”, but the group speak Bengali and a IBurmese description of this 
kind is not used amongst themselves and suggests a Burmese source. They 
are Buddhists and repudiate caste, but them inheritance and to some extent 
their marriage ceremonies are governed by the Hindu Law (Layabhaga or 
Mitakshara), though they permit marriage with a mother’s brother’s (but 
not a mother’s sister’s) child. 

568. Mahar [R. II. 38]. — ^The figures for this caste on the present 
occasion are 1,986. They are described as an Orissa tribe of basket makers : 
no figures were given for them in 1921 and in 1911 they numbered 738. Less 
than one -fifth of the total number w'ere returned outside the district of 
Midnapore. 

569. Mahishya [R. I. 375 : C. R. 1901, VI (i) 380 ; G, R. 1911, V (i), 
498, 511 : C. R. 1921, V (f), 354, 355]. — The Mahishyas are the most numerous 
caste in Bengal. They number 2,381,266 and have increased by 7 -7 per cent, 
from 2,210,684 in 1921. They are most numerous in Midnapore (883,367) 
and the 24-Parganas (329,480),' but they are found in every district exeexit the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and although theii* numbers have x^^obably been 
swelled by the inclusion in some parts of Jalia Kaibarttas or possibly Patnis 
and other fishing castes claiming to have taken to agriculture and to be 
entitled to the use of this name, there is no reason to believe that the caste 
has not substantially increased during the last decade. Their distribution is 
illustrated in diagram No. XII-8 and their growth in diagram No. XII-9. 
The claim which appeared for the first time at the present census in the case 
of the Mahishyas was to be recorded as Kshattriyas or Maliishya Kshattriyas. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the history of this caste which is of the same 
origin and derivation as the Jalia Kaibarttas and was known as the Chasi 
Kaibartta on first differentiating itself from them. It is sufficient to state 
that they have succeeded in establishing themselves as a different caste from 
the Jalia Kaibarttas and that they have secured the official recognition by 
Government of the caste name by which they appear in the present reports. 
In 1921 Mr. Thompson included them amongst the depressed classes but they 
have strenuously protested against that inclusion not only to the Indian 
Statutory Commission but also subsequently- Their claim to Kshattriya 
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vstatu> rests njioii the traditional derivation of their caste said to exist in sacred 
writings in vliieh thev are represented as the offspring of a Kshattriya father 
and a'^hift^ a niotlier. In 1901 and so far as I know until the present 
oensus they have claimed to be Vaisyas and this is the status 'which their 
priestt> the Gaudadya Brahmans also claim for them. The^ actual derivation 
of their original name Kaibartta is now represented as being different from 
the d(Tivation of the same term ajoplicd to the Jalia Klaibarttas. In the case 
of the Jaffa Kaibarttas it is alleged that it derives from the roots ha water 
aufl vrit exist Avhereas it is contended for the Mahishyas 

that the derivation of the same word is from an original word him cultivation 
and vrit exht an). The deiivation seems to be clearly one which 

will not l>e favoured if a claim to Kshatrriya status is persisted in. The move- 
ment is young and professes to find an identification of the Mahishyas 'with the 
Maliesrh of Maharashtra and the Maheswaris of Rajputana. It is not an 
agitation which has received the considered opinion of the caste association 
altiiough considerable numbers of printed applications were received from 
districts all emanating from the same press and evidently distributed to 
branches of the same organisation. In Noakhali district the claim of a branch 
of the Mahishya community which had been originally put forward in 1901 
again came forward. A number of Mahishyas in this district claim to be 
recorded as Deva Das. They mainly reffed upon the fact that they had 
succeeded in registering documents under that title and the contentions that 
there was no inter-marriage or commensahty with the other Mahishyas of the 
locahty and that they enjoyed the services of srotriya Najpits on ceremonial 
occasions. These contentions were supported by a book entitled Deva Das 
Kulachar which, however, was not published until 1931 and which provides 
for this community a derivation similar to that alleged in the Shastras for the 
Brahmans and other varnas. It is contended that just as these groups 
came from different limbs of the Creator so the Deva Das came from His 
extreme eye-brow. The claim to be recorded as Deva Das was examined by the 
local officers and it was found that the evidence from registration of 
documents was inconclusive as the persons were indiscriminately described 
as Deva Das or Halia Das and similar other terms used by the Maliishyas 
whilst instances were found still to exist in which members of this community 
were married to Mahishyas. 

570. Mahli [R. II. lO.] — ^No figm'es for this caste were given in 1921. 
They are described by Risley as a ‘‘Dra vidian” caste of labourers, palki 
bearers and bamboo Avorkers found in Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 
They are now found in largest numbers in Jalpaiguri (7,171), Midnapore 
(3,678) and Dinajpur (3,153), these three districts between them accounting 
for over 70 per cent, of the total number in the whole pro'vdnce which is 19,106. 
Their numbers were returned as 15,965 in 1901 and the increase is clearly due to 
emigration into Jalpaigmri where they numbered in that year only 3,267 or 
less than half their present numbers. Of the total number 16,202 were 
returned as Hindus, 1,737 under tribal religions and 1,107 as Christians. 

The district officer of Burdwan reported that the Mahhs, although almost 
completely bengalised, have still retained some of their original dialect terms 
as follows : — 


(1) Water : Daktfl^as 

well 

as I 

(2) Rice : Daka 

99 

1 

(3) Curry : Utu ^ 

99 

1 

(4) Salt : Gulun 

99 

^ 1 

(5) Hut : Gura 

9 * 

^ 1 

(6) Cow ; Dandry 

99 

1 


He idtes also the following expressions used amongst themselves : — 

(1) Dela hijuk se ( ) meaning “come to me”. 

(2) O kate chalaya ( 'ew\US ) meaning “where do you go”. 

(3) Orate chala kana { ) meaning “go home”. 

(4) Chit mandar ( ) meaning “what axe you doing”. 
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571. IVSal [R. II. 45 : C. R. 1901, VI (0 394 : C. R. 1921, V (?), 357, 305]. 
— The figures for Mals on the present occasion are 111,422, a decrease of 5*2 
j)er cent, on the figures of 1 17,537 recorded in 1921 . Two members of the caste 
were returned as Buddhists in Howrah and 253 under tribal religions but tlie 
remainder are Hindus. The figures on the present occasion are an increase 
over the numbers recorded in 1911, viz., 108,163, and it has ah'eady been 
stated that there is little reason to believe that there has been any considerable 
confusion between their name and the Malos included amongst Jhalo Malo. 
More than one-third of the total number were located in Birbhum (40,999), 
but there were more than 10,000 of them also in Bankura, Miirshidabad and 
My mensingh . 

572. EVIali [R. II. 45 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 394 : G. R. 1921, V( 2 ), 357, 365.]— 
The number of this caste returned on the iDresent occasion was 79,084 
compared with 56,704 in 1921; but, as in 1921, the figures are misleading owing 
to the claim of the Bhuinmalis to be known by this name and the probability, 
supported by the decline in the figures of the Bhuinmalis, is that some of them 
have been returned as Mails. The claim of the Mali caste to Vaisya status 
was disallowed, but it is possible that some contrived to return Vaisya and 
thus to reduce the inflation of the numbers of the caste caused by the 
Bhuinmalis. 

573. Mallahs [R. II. 63 : 0. R. 1901, VI (i), 394, 448].— Separate figures 
for Mallahs were not recorded in 1921 and they were possibly included in the 
figures for Malos. On the present occasion they number 26,254 compared 
with 27,142 in 1911. They are found in the greatest numbers in Mymensingh 
(7,246) and the 24-Parganas (4,035), but more than 1,000 were found in each 
of the districts of Calcutta, Hina j pur, Hooghiy, Rangpur and Malda, and were 
recorded in every district except Banlrura, Faridpur, Hoakhali and the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

574. Mai Pahariya [R.II. 66 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 516].— Figures for Mai 
Pahariya were not given in 1921 but in 1911 they numbered 11,739. On the 
present occasion their numbers have increased to 13,521 and they are mainly 
found in Northern Bengal principally in the districts of Rajshahi (5,368). 
Jalx^aiguri (2,735) and Hinajpur (1,592) which between them contribute 84 
per cent, of the total recorded in the province. There were 469 returned as 
Christians, 1,270 under tribal religions and the remainder as Hindus. 

575. Mangar [R. II. 74: C. R. 1901, VI (i), 456 : C. R. 1921, V (f), 363]. — 
Figures for Mangars w^ere returned in 1921 only for Harjeehng, Jalpaiguri and 
Sikkim where they totalled 26,643. In these three areas they new amount 
to 27,840 of whom Sikkim contributes 4,194 comjjared with 3,655 in 1921. 
Their total number in Bengal has risen from 21,516 in 1911 to 24,042 on the 
present occasion. There were 68 returned in Bengal as Buddhists and 148 
in Bengal and 2 in Sikkim under tribal religion, the remainder being returned 
as Hindus. 

576. Manjhis [R. II. 77 : C. R. 1901, VI (z), 458]. — Manjhis amoimted to 
922 in Bengal and 338 in Sikkim. Comparison wdth previous years is made 
difficult by the fact that figures for them were compiled in 1911 only for 
Eastern Bengal. The figures shown should represent only the Nepalese 
caste, but ‘'^Manjhi” is very commonly used as a name or title by the Santals, 
Oraons and a number of other tribes as well as being a functional designation, 
and it is doubtful whether the returns, at least for Tripura, were confined 
to the Nepalese caste whilst the same may be said of the much smaller and less 
doubtful returns in Bankura and Midnapore. 

577. Mech [R. II. 86 ; C. R. 1911, V (i), 483 ; C. R. 1921, V (i), 363, 365.]— 
Figures for Mechs w'ere recorded in 1921 only for Jalpaigmi district where they 
numbered 10,777. In the same district their numbers are now 9,510 and their 
decline in the whole province has been very considerable since 1911 when 
they numbered 20,730, as they now total only 9,984. The advance of 
settled cultivation is driving these shy people from Bengal into the less 
developed parts across the border in Assam. Cultivation and the weaving 
of fabrics of muga and endi silk are their chief occupations. The variations 
in their numbers are illustrated by diagram No, XII- 10. 
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578. Mefliar [R. II. 9 IJ.— Figures for Meiitars Avere recorded in 1911 

ill Bengal where tliov numbered 5,714. On the present occasion 

their inim]>er> in the same area (Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong Divisions 
with tlic states of Cooch Behar and Tripura) are 6,676. Their total in the 
whole proAunce is 23,281. The name is not strictly that of a caste but many 
of the .sv\'ee]ier castes veere unable or professed to be unable to give their real 
ca.'-te name and the term had to be adopted during the course of enumeration 
faufe (U rnienv. Their numerical strength is 7,301 in Calcutta and 2,184 
in the 24-Parganas and more than 1,000 of the caste are found in other districts, 
only in BurdAvan, jMichiapore, Hooghly, Hovrah, Dinajpur and Myniensingh. 

579. IVIorangia [C. R. 1901, VI (0, 424]. — Details of this group have not 
been given in the tables. They AA*ere reported dining enumeration only from 
the State of Cooch Behar Avhere they are said to have been brought from the 
Morang in the eastern Terai of ISTepal by one of the previous rulers of the 
state. They claimed to be returned as Kshattriyas, and as they had been 
previously returned as Morangia Kshattriyas they were ]3ermitted to use the 
same name in the schedules. 

580- IVIru [C. R. 1901, VI (i), 424]. — The total number of the caste 
returned is 7,404 of AA honi 7,328 are contributed by the Cliittagong Hill Tracts 
compared AA’ith 8,281 returned as Mrmig in 1921. The return of Mrung is 
misleading since it is aetuallj^ the name of a group of Tiparas and should not 
be used at all for Mrii, and it is possible that the decline on the present 
occasion is due to the exclusion from this group of the entry Mrung and its 
restriction to the Tix^aras. The total number of Tiparas has indeed showui an 
astonishing increase in Tippera, Chittagong HiU Tracts and Tripura State from 
153,921 in 1921 to 200,533 on the present occasion, and the two contributory 
causes Avhich may very likely be responsible are first that as Avas actually 
reported for parts of the Chittagong HiU Tracts, Mrung AA^as Avritten 
erroneously for IMiti iix^on the belief that it was a bengalised form of the tribal 
name, and secondly that in 1921 all entries of hlru Avere included under Mi’ung 
and slioAAui under that name and not as Mru although some portion at least 
thus shoAAm should have been returned as Tiparas. 

581. Muchi [R. II. 95 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 388, 449 : C. R. 1921, V {%), 
353, 365]. — ^This caste numbered 417,594 in 1921 and has decreased l3y 0-8 
per cent, to 414,221 on the x^resenl occasion. The largest number was retni nod 
from BurdAwan (63,885), Birbhum (45,395), Jessorc (37,158), 24-Parganas 
(33,434), Kadia (30,561), Myniensingh (24,041), Dacca (23,674), Murshidabad 
(22,448) and Khulna (21,435). Except in Myniensingh and Dacca the 
numbers of the caste are couixmratively smaU in all the districts of Northern 
and Eastern Bengal and nearly three-exuarters of the total caste are found in the 
Biirdwan and Presidency Divisions. 

582. Mundas [R. 11. 101 : C. R. 1901, VI {i), 395 : C. R. 1911, V (i), 
471, 513 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 365]. — ^The Mundas iioaa^ number 108,686 of whom 
63,107 Arere returned as Hindus, and 42,321 as folioAAung tribal religions. 
They haA^e increased by 9 -4 per cent, from the figure of 1921 Avhicli was 99,343. 
Well over a third are found in Jalpaiguri where they work as tea garden 
labourers and another one-fifth in the 24-Parganas. The only other district 
in Avhich they are x^resent in comparatively large numbers is Rajshahi with 
12,609. There Avere 40,574 Hindus and 58,769 professing tribal religions 
amongst the Mimdas in 1921, but on the present occasion these numbers 
have been roughly reversed and there are 63,107 Hindus and 42,321 professing 
tribal religions. Their numbers from census to census are illustrated in 
diagram No. XTT-1 0, 

583. Murnii [R. II. 110 : C. R. 1921, V {%), 363]. — Figures for Murmis 

^ 1921 only for the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and 
tor ^kkim. In Darjeeling they numbered 30,450 compared with the present 
numbers of 33,481. In Jalpaiguri 3,086 were returned in 1921 but this 
numb^ has now decreased to 1,360. These two districts, however, still 
^ntrxhizte between them less than 400 ^ort of the total number returned in 
Bengal and of the remainder 313 are found in Cooch Behar. In Sikkim the 
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numbers increased from 0,180 in 1921 to 7,017 on the present occasion. Tliev 
“ Bengal (34,498) and in Sikldm (0,993) iv ere returned 
as Buddhists and of the remainder a great majority were returned as Hindus. 


584. Musahar p. II. 113 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 395].— Tliis caste of palki- 
bearers and field labourers totals 11,784 in Bengal against 11,874 in 1911 
no figures being on record for 1921. As in 1911 the great majority of the caste 
IS found in northern Bengal, -which contains almost three-exuarters of the total 
found in the province and the greatest part of this is concentrated 
in Malda (3,175), Hinajpur (2,916) and Rangpui' (1,207). 


585. Nagar [B. II. 120 : C. R. 1921, V (0, 357].— This is a small gi*oup of 
cultivators amounting to 16,164 of whom 14,356 are found in Malda. 
In 1921 the only figures given were of Malda district (14,714) and in 1911 
figures were shown only for the districts in Eastern Bengal and the numbers 
in Malda amounted to 18,505. 


586. NagGSia [ R. II. 122]. — ^For this group no figures were recorded 
in 1921. In 1911 they numbered 1,277 of which ail except 2 Avere found in 
the two districts of Jalpaiguri and Earjeelmg. On the x)resent occasion their 
numbers are 2,291 and again they are r>ractically confined to Jalpaimiri 
(1,641) and Darjeeling (358). 

587. E^amasudra [R. II. 123: C. R. 1901, VI (0, 395: C. R. 1911, 
V {i), 445, 503, 513 : C. R. 192], V (i), 357, 365]. — ^The figures for Namasudras 
amount to 2,094,957 compared wfith 2,006,259 in 1921 showing an increase of 
4 *4 per cent. They are the second largest caste in Bengal and are amongst 
the groups illustrated in diagrams Nos. XII-8 and XII-9. They are most 
numerous in the Dacca and Presidency Divisions, particularly in the districts of 
Bakarganj, Paridpur, Jessore and Khulna, though they are present in consi- 
derable numbers also in the neighbouring districts of Tippera, Dacca and 
also Mymensingh. 

The claim of the Namasudras to be Brahmans has been made from some 
time but has not been at all seriously contested until the present census. 
The claim to the name Namabrahma is ax)parently confined to a small sec- 
tion of the community located in Bakarganj. In Mjunensingli the name 
claimed is Namabraliman and in Khulna the claim Avas to be recorded 
simply as Brahmans Avithout distinction. The branch of the society claiming 
the name Namabrahma approached the Census Commissioner and apparently 
gave him to understand that they A\dshed to be distinguished from other 
members of the caste aaIio were not cultivators on the analogy of the 
Mahishyas in Western Bengal. No such contention Avas put forward in 
representations to me that it is in any case redieulous in vieAA" of the fact that 
the Namasudras are a caste without any specific caste occupation and 
including groups folloAAung a very large number of different oceux^ations. The 
claim of some groups of the caste to a change in name is Ariew’ed with alarm 
by other portions and a representation AA'as received protesting against the 
disruptive effect AAdiich w'ould he produced if the claim Avere granted. The 
more advanced leaders of the caste very rightly consider that claims to change 
of name are of A’^ery much less importance than an effective improvement 
in the educational and cultural level of the caste and in the deA^elopment of 
initiative, self-reliance and a proper self-respect. In parts of the province 
the Namasudras far from being ashamed of their caste name are proud of it, 
hut it was in Khulna AA’^here this characteilstic has been rexDorted of them and 
where they have distinguished themselves by sturdy independent activities 
for the social betterment of their caste that the claim to the simple 
name Brahman Avas encountered. In addition to the synon 3 ’'ms given the 
term Namasudra includes also the Karals who were discovered during the 
process of enumeration to be returned under this name in the Magura subdivi- 
sion, Jessore. 

688. Napit [R. II. 124 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 358].— The numbers of this 
caste have risen from 444,188 in 1921 to 451,068 on the present occasion 
after a slight decrease in the previous decade of 0 -7 per cent, between 1911 and 
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1021. They are evenly' dislribiitecl throngliout the whole of Bengal as indeed 
is to in* expeeted of a caste whose services are necessary at the chaula, 
nipiituiiiann and marriage ceremonies of Hindus of all castes wdien they will 
consent to serve. 

Ill other x>arts of India the Napitfi claimed amongst other names the term 
^vai Brahman and early secured permission to use this name in returning 
their caste. Permission had necessarily to be extended also to Bengal for the 
UfeC of this term, which however was entirely unheard of in most parts of Bengal 
and was not put forward as a claim by any group of the Najiit community 
until the information had filtered through from the all-India association of the 
caste to the effect that the xjcrmission had been given. Such representations for 
the use of this name as Avere received all emanated in print from the same 
Xwess in Dina j pur district. The claim to Brahmanical status is based ax^pa- 
rently uxjon two contentions, first that they perform the functions performed 
for the gods by Savita and Adlivaryii, and secondly their presence is essential 
at the up an ay ana and marriage ceremonies even of Brahmans at which, as 
the rexn’esentative of Savita Deva, they claim to receive a certain measure of 
“ adoration.” The term invented for themselves by the Napits of Eastern 
Bengal is Sabitri or Savitri Brahman, but the use of this term was forbidden. 
If the term Nax3it is disliked by the caste there is no reason why they should 
not adopt some such expression as Harasundar, a title which they assume in 
Xiarts of Bengal and which so far as I know is not claimed by any other caste. 
I think it is certain that in Bengal, at least, the permission to this caste to 
return its members as ISTai Brahmans has been regarded with ridicule by the 
majority of Hindu society, and that it has certainly made it more difficult to 
refuse similar concessions in the case of other castes. 

589. Nat [C. B. 1901, VI (i), 425, 443 : C. R. 1911, V (^), 459].— JSTo 
figures were given for this caste in 1921. They numbered 9,774 in 1911 but 
their numbers are now returned only as 7,384 the majority of whom are found 
in the three districts of Bakargaiij (2,620), Tippera (1,223) andhloakhali 
(1,272). 

The name applies to two distinct groups, viz., the Kharwar ISTats who are 
a x^i'oclaimed criminal tribe and a group found principally in Eastern Bengal 
and who are amongst the untouchables and claim to be recorded as Bratya 
Klshattriya. 

590. Newar [O. R. 1901, VI {%), 452 .* C. R. 1911, V {i), 484 : C. R. 1921, 
V (f), 363]. — The Newars have a very complete and complicated caste 
organisation but no attempt was made to record their separate groujis and 
in Nepal to which they are indigenous the conquering Gorkhas discourage any 
distinction of caste groups amongst these peox>le and regard them more as a 
national or tribal entity. They are the original inhabitants of the Nepal 
valley. Figures were given in 1921 only for Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and 
Sikkim. In Darjeeling they then numbered 8,751 and in Jalpaiguri 2,226 ; 
their numbers for these two districts are now 10,235 and 2,254, resx^ectively. 
Their total number in the whole province is very little moi'e than the aggre- 
gate of these two districts and amounts to 12,640. In Sikkim their numbers 
Avere 2,516 in 1921 and are now 3,811. The great majority of the tribe are 
Hindus ; they returned “ Buddliist ” as their religion only in 83 cases in 
Bengal and 29 in Sikkim, and no more than 69 (all in Bengal) were returned 
under tribal religions. 

591. Oraons [R. II. 138 : C. R. 1901, VI (^), 397 : C. R. 1911, V {i\ 

472, 513 ; C. R. 1921, V (i), 365]. — ^The Oraons number 228,161 compared 
with 202,442 in 1921 thus showing an increase of 12 *7 per cent. Dike 
the Mundas they are most numerous in Jalpaiguri (127,530) where they are 
employed as tea garden labourers, but they are in considerable numbers also 

(18,667), 24-Parganas (16,021), Rajshahi (15,091) and Darjeeling 
64,677 were returned as Hindus, and 137,766 as following 
tubal reh^ons, but on the present occasion these proportions have been almost 
reversed for 136,427 were returned as Hindus, and only 83,792 under tribal 
rengioiis, accordance with the practice of Hindu Missionaries converts 
are given titles implying a Eshattriya status and tho clainx was raised during 
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iimmeration that they should he returned as their caste name. It was 
epresented that they could otherwise point to no distinction from their 
mconverted and now despised tribesmen and would be denied even the 
acknowledgment of superiority to them ; and they did not seem to be 
mpressed by the argument that if their tribal name " were suppressed they 
rould not know even how strong the regenerated members of the tribe are. 
[’he line shown in diagram No. XII-10 without an indication of the caste 
iictually represents Oraons. 

592. Pan [R. II. 155]. — ^Figures for this caste were not obtained in 1921 
)ut they numbered 1,943 in 1911 and their numbers have now declined to 
l,855 of whom no fewer than 1,064 are found in Tri^jura where only 212 
vere recorded in 1911. In British districts the largest numbers are foimd in 
54-Parganas (312) and Midnapore (270). They are described by Risley as a 
‘ Bra vidian ” tribe and their occupations are weaving, basket malting and 
nenial service. 

593. Pasi [R. II, 166]. — ^For this caste also no figures were obtained in 
L921. They numbered 15,043 in 1911 and their numbers have increasd on 
}he present occasion to 18,925 more than one-third of whom are found in the 
24-Parganas (6,552). The only other districts with any considerable numbers 
j-re Howrah (2,756) and Calcutta (2,451). They are described by Risley 
IS of “ Bra vidian ” origin and are a caste of tappers of date and other palm 
jrees and distillers of toddy. 

594. Patni [R. II. 170 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 358, 365].— Patnis numbered 
13,955 in 1921 and their numbers on the present occasion had decreased 
by 7 *3 per cent, to 40,766. The decrease repeats a decrease also recorded 
luring the decade 1911 to 1921 and the variations from district to district 
sire considerable. In Mymensingh where the most notable decrease was 
'ecorded in 1921 the figures have increased from 6,008 to 10,419, but in most 
iistricts there has been a decrease. The aspiration of the Patnis to use of the 
lame Mahishya is strongly resented by the Mahishj^a (or Chasi Elaibartta) 
jommunity. 

595. Pod [R. II. 176 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 382, 395 : C. R. 1911, V (f), 
513 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 358, 365]. — The Pods numbered 588,394 in 1921 and 
lave increased to 667,731 ; over half of the number are found in the 24-Par- 
Tanas (399,082) and more than a quarter in Khulna (182,526). They are 
56,688 strong in Midnapore and 23,183 in Howrah but their numbers do not 
’each as many as 10,000 in any of the other districts. They again claimed 
Kshattriya status and the title respectively of Paundra and Paundra 
&shattriya. 

596. Pundari [R. II. 179 ; C. R. 1901, VI (i) 425 : C. R. 1921, V (i), 
366]. — ^Figures for Pundaris Avere shown in 1921 only for Birbhiim, Mursliida- 
bad and Malda, but although they were 2,514 in Birblium in 1921 none w’ere 
there returned under this name on the present occasion : almost half of those 
returned came from the 24-Parganas (14,597), and Mm'shidabad contributed 
rather less than a quarter (7,556). Malda with 4,004 and Rajshahi with 3,484 
ire the only other districts in which the caste occurs in any considerable 
aumber. The claim to the name Pimdra Kshattriya again appeared on the 
present census. 

597. Rabha. — ^No figures are on record for this caste in 1921 and they 
were compiled in 1911 only for Eastern Bengal comprising the Rajshahi, 
Bacca and Chittagong Bi visions where they numbered 734. Their numbers 
on the present occasion are 3,056 of whom 2,076 or more than tw^o-thirds are 
found in Jalpaiguri and all except 42 of the remainder in Cooch Behar. They 
ire a section of the Bodo tribe of lower Assam. 

598. Rai [R. II. 182 : C. R. 1901, VI (i), 457.] — This is one of the Kiranti 
group of Nepali tribes which it is almost impossible to distinguish from 
Jimdars, Khambus and Bimbus. There are no figures on record for either 
1911 or 1921 and on the present occasion theirnumbers were 6,277 of whom 
the great majority were settled in Barjeeling (4,691) and Jalpaiguri (1,133). 
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The difficulty of separating them from tlie other tribes named is illustrated 
])y the fart that no retimis under this name were received from Sikkim in 
spite uf a large element in the population formed by the Kiranti group of 
Xopale^e K',ettled there. 

590. Rajput [K. II. 184 : C. R. 1901, VI (f), 398 : C. R. 1911, V {i), 
514]. — Figures for Rajputs amount to 156,978 but the extreme indefinite- 
uess of the position of any group bearing this name renders it impossible to 
ch*aw any precise deductions as to the numbers included at this compared with 
previous enumerations. 

600. Raju [C, R. 1901, VI (i), 426 : G. R. 1921, V (i), 366].— Figures for 
Rajiis were collected in 1921 only in JMidnapore, vdiere they numbered 52,091. 
Their numbers in the same district are now 54,764 : this forms the greater 
part of the total for Bengal (56,778), and the remaider are principally found 
in the 24-Parganas (1,906). Their numbers in 1911 were 61,064 and the 
decrea.se is naturally greatest in llidnapore which is the headquarters of the 
group. 

601. Raj war [R. II. 192]. — ^Figures for this group were not given in 1921. 
In 1911 they numbered 22,301 and on the present occasion their numbers are 
21,337 showing a decrease since 1911 of 4*3 per cent. They are described 
by Risley as a Dravidian ” cultivating caste of Bihar, Western Bengal 
and Cliota NagiDur who are probably a branch of one of the aboriginal races. 
They were returned in the greatest strength in Midnapore (4,561) and Nadia 
(3,318), but they are comparatively numerous also in Burdwan (2,067), 
24-Parganas (1,730), Murshidabad (1,623), Rajshahi (1,394), Rangpur (1,401) 
and Malda (1,191). 

602. Sadgops [R. II. 212: C. R. 1901, VI (a), 383, 398: C. R. 1921, 
V (i)- 358]. — ^Tlie Sadgops number 571,772 showing an increase of 7 *2 per 
cent, over their numbers of 1921 when they were 533,236 strong. The 
caste had declined in numbers in successive decades from 1901 to 1911 and 
1911 to 1921 and the name covers groups in Northern, Western and Eastern 
Bengal said to be of entirely different origin. They were returned in the 
greatest strength in Western Bengal which contributed over two-thirds of tlieir 
number and the adjoining districts of Malda, Murshidabad, 24-Parganas and 
Calcutta also contributed very nearly one-fifth. The figures include those 
returned as Satchasis. This is a synonym for Sadgop in Western Bengal, but 
the Chasadliopas have also adopted it as a name. The inclusion of those 
returned under it was j)robably a mistake and it is quite possible that some 
part of the increase if not all is due to the inclusion of persons who ought to 
have been classed as Chasadhopas. The returns therefore include persons of 
three if not of four different castes. (1) There is a small group recognising 
as Sadgops only a number of families whose origin is traced to the Burdwan 
district. They claim that commensal and connubial rights are confined 
within this small group, and that the institution of huliTiism is peculiar to a 
section of the caste. They would derive their caste name from (a) sat good 
or (6) saftrin (householder) and Gopa (a landlord, keeper of land, keeper of 
cattle, village official). (2) There are also the Satgoalas who are recruited 
from the Goalas, as is generally admitted and is claimed by the Goalas 
themselves for the group knovm as Satgoala or Satgop in North and West 
Bengal. (3) There are thirdly the “ Satchashis ” who in East Bengal are 
probably Chashadhopas. (4) Fourthly there are “ Satgoalas” of East Bengal 
who may or may not be the same as No. (3). 

603. SankhAbAflik [R. II. 221 : c. R. 1901, VI (i), 363]. — ^As on previous 
occasions the Sankhabaniks claimed to be Vaisyas. The caste is not suffi- 
ciently extensive to have been included amongst those whose details have 
been extracted. 


1911. V(i), 449, 

474. 314 ; C.E. 1921, V(i), 366]. — ^Ihe Santals numbered 712,040 in loh and 
increased by 11 -9 per cent, to 796,656. Like the Oraons the 
proportions returned as Hindus and under tribal religions have changed very 
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considerably since 1921. In that year only 158,383 were returned as Hindus 
compared with 553,657 returned under tribal religions. But on the present 
occasion Hindus number 433,502 and those professing tribal religions were 
only 352,386 in numbers, so that the Hindus have increased from 22 *2 per 
cent, of the total to almost 54 -5. ]VIr. ThomxDSon reported in 1921 that tl^e 
Hindus amongst Mundas and Santals were about the same in number as on the 
three previous enumerations and had decreased in the case of the Oraons. 
This tendency has been reversed owing to missionary efforts and to the 
natural increase in the numbers of Hindus amongst these three tribes. The 
map forming diagram Ho. XII-3 shows the numbers of Mundas, Oraons 
and Santals per 1,000 of the total population in 1921 and 1931. 

605. Sarki [R. II. 238]. — The Hepali group Sarki numbered 2,030 in 
1921 in the district of Darjeeling where its numbers are now 2,432. The 
total numbers in the whole of the province are 3,428 and 993 of the remainder 
not found in Darjeeling were returned from Jalpaiguri. The caste numbered 
2,974 in 1911 when there were in Sikltim 281 in comparison with 249 on the 
present occasion. 


606. Sahas [R. II. 215, 248: C. R. 1901, VI(i), 383: C. R. 1911, V(il 
516 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 358] ancB SunriS [R. II, 275 : 0. R, 1911, V(0, 516 : C. R. 
1921, V(i), 358]. — The Shahas have comparatively recently succeeded in 
separating themselves in census returns and general estimation from the 
Sunris upon the ground that they do not manufacture or deal in spiiituous 
liquors. They have now given a further demonstration of the fissiparous 
tendencies of Indian castes and include the two conflicting sub-castes who 
have taken the distinguishing names of Varendra and Rarhi and are 
represented by different caste organisations. The claim of both is to be 
recorded in the Vaisya varna but the Varendra Shahas claim to possess a 
greater purity of blood than the Rarhi Shahas whose professed object 
through their Vaisya Shaha Mahasabha is to encom*age the solidaidty of all 
grou^DS of Shahas whilst at the same time preserving their distinctness from 
the Sunris. The claim to inclusion within the Vaisya varyia is not &up]3orted 
unanimously by the caste and protests against it were received from caste 
members who alleged that the caste does not wear the sacred thread or recite 
the gayatri mantra, that thej” practise sagotra marriage and observe on 
bereavement the ceremonial xieriod of pollution for 30 days. In High 
Court judgment (Srimati Rases wari Chaudhurani versus Sudhir Chandra Das) 
in 1925 where the parties w’ere Shahas of the Varendra sub-caste and the 
validity of an adoption by a widow of her husband’s daughter’s son was 
challenged and could have been supported in the case of twice-born classes 
only by proof of custom, the judges without considering the existence of 
custom at all held that the adoxDtion was valid upon the gromid that there 
was no doubt that the Shahas were considered as Sudras in Bengal, and it is 
therefore clear that if the claim to Vaisya status is raised in the courts this 
judgment will have to be reconsidered before it can be allowed. 

The elevation of the Shahas in social position has naturally stimulated 
the Sunris, particularly those w'ho no longer follow the traditional caste 
occupation of dealing in liquor, to emulate them and claim a similar social 
status and the same name. Taking the two groups together the numbers 
have been increased from 452,233 in 1921 to 497,119 in 1931, but whereas 
the Sunris have decreased from 92,492 in 1921 to 76,920 the numbers returned 
as Shahas have increased from 359,731 to 420,199. As on previous occasions 
Sunris were returned in strongest numbers in western Bengal and Shahas in 
eastern Bengal and the districts of Pabiia, Jessore, Khulna and Calcutta. 
Economy x^Jrevented the collection of complete figures for sub-castes and the 
Varendra Shahas of Purbba-Banga Vaishya Samity supplied the figures 
shown below for their sub -caste : — 

SADHUBANIK. 

Both aoxofi. Malefi. Females. 


Mj'iueiisingh (Tangall) 
Dacca 


Dacca City 


Pabna 


Paridpur 

C^outta 


Kahad'wip 



27,596 

7,224 


151 
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The ceii^iiri figures where available are also given but are very much lower 
than the estimate made by the sub-caste : 


SADHUBANIK. 


Distiic't and snluluit-ion 

Dacca District 

.Sailar «iibi]iM-'ion 

Xaruvanganj sul»li\i«iuii 
ilimshiganj siibdiv3£.nm 
JIainkpanj sn^Kllv^alon 

Mymensineh District 

S.idar «5ubfhMsiion 
Jaiiialpiir ‘■ubdiviislon 
Tanciil siibdi\i=.ian 
Xidrbkomi ^ubd!\i«ion 
JCi‘'horLfeanj pubdiMsion 


Both sexes 

Males 

PeinaleB 

8,393 

4,081 

3,712 

2,299 

1,031 

1,208 

963 

331 

032 

86 

02 

2t 

6,045 

3,257 

1,788 

4,892 

1,654 

3,238 

96 

30 

GO 

63 


63 

4,100 

1,579 

2,521 

351 

45 

300 

282 


282 


Faridpur District 

Sadar subdi\ ision 
Gopalganj hubdivision 
Stadanpore aiiiidivjsion 
Go.'iluudu subiliMSion 


850 

177 

550 

171 


718 

177 

453 


This group desires to secure for itself the exclusive use of the name “ Sadhu- 
baniir” and produced an imposing mass of vyavasthas and opinions given 
by learned Brahmans in support of their contention that they are of the 
Vaishya varna. These were all produced during the census operations of 
1911 and are commented on in the report for that year {Report on the Census 
India^ 1911, Vol. V, part I, page 442, paragraph 829). 

As on previous occasions the Sunris also claimed to be Kshattriyas (as 
well as Shahas and by implication Vaishyas) and in Jangipur subdivision of 
Murshidabad district one group claimed without offering any justification 
or proof to be recorded as Saundias. 

607. Sunuwar [R. II. 281 : C. R. 1921, Y{i), 363]. — Figures for this 
tribe in 1921 were shown, for Bengal, only in Darjeeling where they numbered 
3,691. On the present occasion in the same district they number 4,055 out 
of a total for the whole province amounting to 4,427 compared with 4,323 in 
1911. In Sikldm their numbers have increased from 695 to 790. The 
majority of the tribe retuiTied themselves as Hindus both in Sikkim and in 
Darjeeling whei’e only 23 and 48 respectively were returned under tribal 
religions. 

608. Sutradhars [R. II. 287 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 356 : C. R. 1911, V(^) 
442 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 359]. — The Sutradhars of Kanchrapara as elsewhere 
claimed to be recorded as Viswakarma Brahman ; but no similar claim was 
received from other members of the caste in Bengal, and it is very probable 
that the claim originated from up-countrymen in the railway workshops 
who had been stimulated to make it by their fellow caste-men in other parts 
of India. 

609. Swarnakar. — The Swamakars also claimed to be recorded as 
Viswakarma Brahmans. 

610. Tanti and Tatwa [R. II. 295 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 400 : G. R. 1911, 
V(z), 506, 516 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 359]. — The numbers of these two cognate 
castes were 319,613 in 1921 and 330,518 on the present occasion so that they 
have more than made up their decline from the figure of 322,983 recorded in 
1911. They w’ere returned in the greatest numbers in Western Bengal and 
the neighbouring districts of Calcutta and the 24-Parganas where their 
numbers amounted to more than two-thirds of the total returned in the whole 
province, but they are also comparatively strong in Malda, Mymensingh, 
Dacca and Murshidabad. 

611. Tharu [R. II. 312]. — ^This is a tribe from the foot-hills of Nepal 
for which numbers were not published in 1921. They numbered 1,317 in 
1911 but are now returned as no more than 482 of whom 231 are in Darjeeling 
district and 159 in Calcutta, Variations in their numbers are illustrated in 
diagram No. XII-10. 

612. TipAfA [R, II. 323 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 438], — The Tiparas number 
^3,069 and were returned outside Tippera, Chittagong, Chittagong Hill 
Tracte and Tripura State, only in Mymensingh. Full figures were not shown 
tor this tribe in 1921, but their numbers in 1911 amoxmted to 130,025 only. 
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of whom 94,075 were found in the Tripma State compared with 161,005 on 
the present occasion. By 1921 the tribe had nearly doubled itself since 1891 
and the present figure shows a further increase of 32 per cent., contributed 
principally by Tripura State where, as in 1921, some part of the increase may 
be due to increased accuracy in the census returns. It is possible that some 
of those returned in the Chittagong Hill Tracts as Mrung and included 
amongst the Tiparas in the results were actually Mrus inaccurately returned 
by this name ; but the total number reported to have been returned as Mrung 
who were thus included was only 184 in the whole province and this is not 
enough to have any appreciable effect on the figures. 

613. Tiyar [R. II. 328 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 397 : C. R. 1921, V(i), 360, 
366]. — The numbers of this caste had declined from 215,270 to 175,721 
between 1911 and 1921 and the present census marks a further decrease of 
more than 45 per cent, to 96,413. The decrease is probably very largely, 
if not entirely, due to the claim of this caste to such names as Mahishya and 
Rajbangshi and to their successful evasion of the restriction on the use of 
these names. 

614. Toto. — Figures were not extracted for the Tot os in 1921 but they 
numbered 235 in 1911 and 334 on the present occasion and are amongst those 
groups illustrated in diagram Ho. XII- 10. The tribe is confined to a small 
triangular area in the north-west corner of the Alipur subdivision in 
Jalpaiguri district and particulars regarding it can be found in the reports 
on the Survey and Settlement Operations conducted in 1889 to 1895 and 
1906 to 1916 and in the Grazetteer of the Jalpaigmd district. The district 
census officer, Jalpaiguri, suggests that the tribe comes from a mixed stock 
of low caste Bhotias and Meohs, but no traditions of their origin have 
apparently been elicited from the people if they have any. In the report 
on the Settlement Operations, 1906-16, it was recommended that steps 
should be taken to secure the tribe in the undisturbed possession of the whole 
area occupied by it and to prevent transfers, mortgages, subletting, or 

other disturbing practices”. Nothing appears to have been done uj»on 
this suggestion and although the tribe is apparently not declining in numbers 
and the area occupied by it is unlikely to attract the cupidity of it neighbours 
it is desirable that some measures should be taken to prevent the possibility 
of their extinction. Mr, J. A. Beale, Subdivisional Officer of Alipur Buar, 
has supplied (with one addition) the following note on the tribe : — 

They all live in one bast% and there are 61 houses in the basti. These houses are built on 
bamboo macJm^is (platforms) and have four bamboo walls and a thatched roof ; a log is cut 
into steps for a staircase. Fowls, pigs, etc., are kept below the houses. Each family has a 
separate house for living in but all members of the family have a common mess. 

The men are a sturdy Mongolian type, very like Bhotias, and the women have Bhotia 
features. Men dress like Bhotias and wear rings, earrings and necklaces of glass and seed beads. 
The women wear their hair long and dress in saris like those worn by plains-women ; for 
ornaments they have three or four gilt bangles, small earrings and necklaces made of glass and 
seed beads. Some men and women wear home-made leather sandals. The women go about 
freely to markets and other public places. 

The only income of the Totos is derived from the sale of oranges which they grow on the 
bin sides. They also grow marua, Icauni and vegetables, but only for home consumption. 
Liquor is made from marua and hauni is a small round grain The women make white cloths 
from the cotton of a few cotton plants grown by them. They purchase red thi-ead from 
Bhutan but prepare their own black dye from the leaves of certain plants. The diet of the 
Toto consists of rice, pulse, fish, fowl, beef, pig and vegetables. 

The tribe has no written language and that which is spoken by them is unlike any other ; 
but some of their numerals are the same as the Bhotia numerals. 

The Toto takes unto himself only one wife. Both widowers and widows may remarry 
but it is said that divorce is not permitted. The fathers of the bride and bridegroom arrange 
a marriage. The bride is brought to the house of the bridegroom’s father and stays there, and 
then the marriage takes place. There is no special marine ceremony, but after a puja a feast 
is given by the bridegroom to all. No expenditure is incurred Sometimes the bridegrooms 
gi^ ornaments to their brides, but this is not compulsory. Girls are married at any age after 
12 years. There is no ceremony at a birth ; nor is there any funeral ceremony. The dead are 
buried, but not in any particular place set apart for burials. 

64 
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The reunion of the Toto^s eonaists of the wore^hip of a goddess called Kalswari (not to be 
eontiised witii Kali) There is no image but a iiouse is set apart for worship A mound is 
eonstnieted inside the house and on the mound is placed a large atone in the name of the 
gudr‘-s, and on it i.*. iiiit vermilion Pigeons, fowls, and even pigs are sacrificed, and offerings 
«*: j.iantani^ and rice are made There are two big : one m about March and the other 

piKt aft.n- the rams set in Special puja is made in the case of sickness. The commumtv has 
tuo priests who live in Kseparate houses near the liou.se of worship Besides doing Tjuia the 
exc^e evil ajtots in which the people believe although their names ore not known 
to any hut the priests. 

Hr. Beale's notes show an interesting divergence from the account of the 
tnbe s rehgion in the Settlement Report of 1889-1896. It was then said that 
the tribe had no priests and each man made his own offerings. There were 
two deitie.s, both of whom are to be propitiated against causing sickness or 
otlu-r troubles. Ishpa, a male god, whose worship consisted in the clearinff 
of juiigle from a small square of ground, in placing plantain leaves in the 
•space thus cleared and upon them uncooked alua rice over which eu (fermented 
k-au,n hquor) had been poured and in them adding the flesh and blood of the 
cow pig or cock sacrificed to him. Chima, a female deity, was worshinned 
maide the hom^tead with alua nee, hens and eu. Goats, hens and pigeons 
were unacceptable to Ishpa and cocks, pigs and pigeons to Chima. 

■ tvt'*'"" basket-makers originatim? 

in Dinajpur, Malda and Jalpaigurf, which 
fl 7 s'lPPly between them nearly 70 per cent, of the^ total number 

(17,50_) found m the proymce. They numbered 17,666 in 1911 when 1 198 
TOcTsiom™”®'^ religions compared with 1,302 on the present 

616. Yakka [R. II. 361 : C. R. 1901, VI(i), 4671. — ^No figures for thi« 
i^oup ^-ere mven in 1921. They numbered 1,283 in Bengal an^f ¥rm SikW 
r' 1 figmes now are 873 in Bengal of whom all but 23 founrl in 

Calcutta are returned in Darjeeling and 142 in Sikkim. 

OIAQRAM No. XII-11. 


NUMBERS OF DEPRESSED HINDUS 
PER 1,000 OF THE 
TOTAL PQPULATION, 1931 

(Note. — ^The inset shows Calcutta) 

Per 1,0W Per 1 ,000 

J • ' 3 150-200 

less than 50 [fl M I ! ! 1 I |! 200-250 
50-100 250-300 

100-150 350-400 


400 and over 
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CHAPTER XII CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Numerical and proportionate distribution of the 



- 

Primitive Tribes | 

Divisioni di'strict, city or state 


Total. 

Tribal. 

Hindu 

Christian. | 

Buddhist 

— — — 1 


2 

1,781,723 

528,975 

1,056,098 

29,457 

167,193 

BENGAL 

Per cent 

3 

1 

- 



BRITISH TERRITORY 

No. 

Pet cent. 

1,686,401 

3 

527,593 

J 

873,283 

2 

27,087 

158,438 


Ko. 

per cent 


238,116 

338,906 

1,863 

23 

Burdwan Division 

7 

3 

4 



Burdv^au 

No. 

Per cent 

121,132 

S 

38,264 

82,613 

5 

243 

12 

Uirbhum 

No 

Per rent 

74,130 

8 

57,060 

fi 

16,826 

2 

253 


Bankura 


139,063 

47,383 

1 

91,198 

482 


Per cent. 

12 

8 



Midnapoie 

No 

Per cent 

230,136 

0 

86,245 

3 

152,194 

b 

697 


Hooghly 

No 

Per cent 

50,83.'> 

S 

8,857 

1 

41,894 

i 

73 

11 

HoMTah 

No, 

Per cent 

4,592 

1 

306 

4,181 

105 


Hoa rak City 

No. 

Per cent 

b39 

103 

470 

57 


Presidency Division 

No 

Per cent. 

101,120 

1 

58,662 

1 

39,608 

2,866 

93 

J4-i’arganas 

No. 

Per cent. 

53,421 

2 

36,951 

1 

16,241 

1 

220 


Sttbarhs in iSi-Paryana., 

No 

Per cent 

822 

1 

714 

1 

108 



Calcutta 

No 

Per cent 

3,175 

426 

1,693 

963 

93 

Xadia 

No. 

Per cent. 

8,313 

1 

445 

7,802 

1 

66 


Murshidabad 

No. 

Per cent. 

27,863 

2 

18,107 

1 

9,161 

1 

95 


Jessore 

No. 

Per cent. 

3.058 

041 

4,417 



Hhulna 

No. 

Per cent 

3,809 

2,092 

204 

1,613 


Rajsliahi Division 

No 

Per cent. 

611,162 

6 

200,597 

2 

365,460 

d 

21,748 

23,347 

Hajshalii 

No 

Per cent. 

66,274 

18,106 

1 

37,900 

3 

201 

1 

Dtnajpui 

No. 

Per cent. 

166,300 

0 

67,404 

4 

94,187 

6 

4,762 

6 

Jalpaigiu i 

No 

Per cent 

221,257 

22 

60,075 

6* 

146,208 

IS 

11,643 

I 

2,731 

Darjeeling 

No. 

Per cent 

46,871 

li 

6,963 

2 

15,693 

3,206 

1 

20,609 

6 

Bangpur 

No 

Per cent 

15,121 

1 

8,233 

0,132 

710 


Bogra 

No, 

Per cent 

13,319 

1 

2,294 

10,947 

1 

7b 


Fabna 

No. 

Per cent. 

5,552 

744 

4,806 



llalda 

No 

86,898 

36,158 

49,661 

1,070 


jTcr cent 

8 





Daeoe Division 

No 

Per cent. 

57,234 

17,398 

30,836 



Dacca 

No 

1,931 

2 

1,929 



Per cent. 






Dacca City 

No. 

Per cent. 

118 


118 



Hyiuensingh 

No. 

Per cent. 

34,454 

1 

17,394 

37,060 

1 



randpur 

No 

Per cent. 

711 


711 



Bakargauj 

No. 

Per cent. 

138 

2 

130 



Chittagong Division 

No 

Per cent. 

187,989 

3 

12,821 

39,573 

1 

620 

134,875 

2 

Tippera 

No. 

Per cent. 

2,857 


2,864 

3 


Xoakhali 

No 

Per cent. 

80 

3 

77 



Chittagong 

. No. 

Per cent. 

28,324 

1 

1,060 

3,544 


23,721 

1 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

. No, 

156.728 

11,769 

33,098 

617 

111,264 

Per cent. 

74, 

0 

16 


52 

BENGAL STATES 

No. 

195,322 

1,382 

182,815 

2,370 

8,756 


Per cent. 

20 

19 


1 

Cooeh Behar 

, No. 
percent. 

2,764 

1,382 

1,372 



Tripura 

. No. 

192,668 


181,443 

2,370 

8,765 

Percent. 

30 


47 

1 

2 

SIKKIM 

. No. 

55.121 

26,940 

4 


28,177 


Per cent. 

SO 

25 



25 


♦Bsccladlng Hindus shown In column 4. 
tBxcitadlng Ohristhwas shown in coiomn 5. 
tSxoInding BnddUsts shown in oohinm 0. 
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population by districts on a social and religious classification, 1931. 



Hindus * 





othrr- 



Total.* Brahmans. 

Depressed 
classes * 

others 

Kushnis. 

rut.d ] Christian; j Buddiust.J j All others. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IJ 

14 

13 

21,155,971 

1,447,642 

3 

7,160,500 

12.547,829 

27,810,100 

339,544 

153,610 

163,370 

22,564 

42 

U 

25 

34 

1 


/ 


20,697,124 

1,438,177 

7,126,090 

12,132,857 

27,497,624 

332,853 

1 

153,212 

157,593 

22,048 

n 

3 

14 

24 

56 

J 


6 , 776,636 

7<) 

560,590 

2 , 309,205 

S7 

3 , 916,740 

1 , 222,770 

19,078 

16,688 

383 

3,007 


45 

It 





1,156,269 

117, 4U3 

543,076 

495,180 

292,471 

.i.ajr 

:> 107 

(10 

330 

7J 

7 

35 

31 

to 





616,590 

6,i 

46,404 

5 

345,860 


232,90-» 

iXls 

.77 

19 

512 

36 

24 

37 





920,456 

S3 

102,000 

353,673 

463,842 

51,012 

1,190 


1 

20 

a 

33 

43 

5 





2,340,795 

119,783 

4 

535,932 

1,685.080 

212,473 

i;,6so 

7,J92 

14 

1,283 

SJ 

29 

60 





882,167 

79 

84,167 

300,846 

497,154 

180,217 

1,06(1 

91* 

j.( 

4.1 

8 

27 

44 

16 





856,259 

79,894 

229,216 

347,149 

233, 6da 

4,3 la 

3,625 

WO 

398 

7S 


81 

SO 

21 





173,134 

30,664 

33,690 

100,780 

48,336 

2,S14 

150 

ft 

306 

71 

U 

IS 

49 

28 

1 

1 



5 , 139,619 

31 

428,769 

2 , 090,447 

2 , 611,373 

4 , 771,165 

96,316 

78,407 

3,459 

14,468 

I 

31 

36 

47 

1 

2 



1,726,146 

107,251§ 

812,783 

806.112 

»13,-233 

21,074 

19,7ol 

4'.s 

832 

64 

4 

30 

SO 

34 





49,385 

8,387 

12,814 

33,844 

18,473 

1,093 

>H5 

157 


77 

13 

19 

45 

20 


- 



820,600 

1.59,10 1 

121,175 

540,320 

311.153 

(il.a04 

46,521 

2 925 

12,355 

69 

23 

10 

46 

26 

S 




566,244 

43,425 

3 

153,842 

066,977 

944,915 

10,160 

0,97b 

* 

laU 

37 

10 

34 

63 




1,027 

580,400 

35,510 

181,542 

363,339 

rtil,o32 

1,312 

303 

12 

49 

3 

13 

26 

56 





620,813 

37,197 

305,818 

286,708 

1,035,371 

022 

919 


'3 

38 

2 

19 

17 

62 




33 

816,410 

46,303** 

322,280 

247,827 

804,009 

1.(114 

034 

27 

SO 

J 

33 

15 

50 





3 , 366,266 

108,191 

566,706 

2 , 680,369 

6 , 640,303 

63 

60,345 

13,591 

43,167 

3,»T 

31 

2 







288,112 

20,042 

73,729 

191,741 

1,083,105 

1,527 

I.ioa 

13 

246 

SO 


13 





481 

090,645 

40 

11,608 

2 

101,073 

386,902 

33 

886,723 

51 

2,701 

2,21a 

.'i 

517,807 

S,06.5 

40,000 

409,082 

235,931 

.•5,342 

•>,121 

4,772 

440 

1 

53 

2 

4 

48 






221,320 

69 

8,791 

3 

7,610 

S 

204,910 

64 

8,391 

43,533 

14 

3,074 

-3a, 334 

13 

143 

740,394 

2S 

18,099 

2 

87,119 

3 

635,176 

84 

l,S36,8W 

2,430 

970 

36 

1,424 

166,682 

6,928 

55,792 

103,962 

903,638 

7.-^0 


2 

380 

16 

1 


10 





403 

327,501 

23 

23,308 

83,753 

6 

220,498 

JJ 

1,111.713 

77 

j-3'3 

42(t 


394,745 

38 

10,090 

1 

107,566 

10 

277,089 

28 

571,043 

54 

l-'J 

11.1 



3 . 919,034 

S8 

253,317 

2 

1 , 776,783 

IS 

1 , 889,934 

9 , 833,280 

71 

54,547 

41,446 

1 

12,417 

684 

1,122,904 

70,329 

443,240 

13 

609,395 

18 

2,203,396 

67 

14,2S6 

U.210 

33 

21 

79,906 

58 

1,137,26a 

22 

8,465 

0 

65,350 

2 

8,242 

6 

417,65(1 

8 

63,199 

46 

034,362 

13 

57,764 

4i 

3,927, 5p 

73U 

10,955 

AA3 

10,71.4 


21 

219 

846,353 

36 

55,443 

490,637 

81 

300,273 

13 

1,307,1^ 

7,994 

7,">.J7 

IJ 

444 

812,449 

27 

62,193 

424,350 

14 

323,904 

11 

2,103,184 

21,279 

1 

5,0 '.3 

12,344 

1 


1 , 606,670 

22 

97,280 

2 

382,949 

6 

1 . 026,441 

15 

5 , 030,088 

101,667 

1 

3,080 

98,267 

320 

747,870 

84 

45,583 

1 

239,348 

S 

462,939 

15 

2,356,609 

76 

2,-J90 

3J4 

l.stjj 


366,314 

22 

388,808 

22 

19,858 

2 

32,060 

84,lS(i 

58,972 

3 

262,770 

16 

297,776 

17 

1,339,053 

7S 

1,326,208 

1,270 

53,(i9.a 

i 

795 

l.bU'J 

475 

51,77a 

3 

.111 

3,678 

279 

443 

2,956 

8 

8,216 

44,300 

•31 

142 

4 t,14B 

21 

0 

458,847 

47 

378,701 

9,465 

1 

6,153 

34,410 

3 

16,172 

414,972 

43 

357,376 

60 

312,476 

32 

208,756 

6,691 

1 

073 

398 

172 

5,777 

1 

1 

516 

302 

80,146 

22 

4,312 

2 

18,238 

57,590 

IS 

103,720 

27 

6,01b 

3 

22b 

3,776 

14 

47,070 

43 

8,560 

8 

245 

38,266 

36 

104 

7,513 

7 

276 

7,235 

7 

2 

Sincludes 7 peraons enumerated m the Sunderbp t^rwt. 

• nacludee 46 persona enumerated in ttie Sunderban Forest. 
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CELAPTER XII CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Strensth of selected groups with proportion of total population 
and variations, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Caite, tnbe or Muelaia social 
eroup 

Actual population 

Percentage on total population 
of Bengal. 

Peicentage of variation In- 
crease (+-), Decrease ( — ) 

Peicentage 
of net 
variation 

I 1931. 1 1921. 1 1911 1 1901. 

1931. ] 1921. 1 1911 1 1901, 

1921-31 1 1911-21. 1 1901-11 

1901-31 

f 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


Aili-Kaib iitta 

B.iKdi 

Jlaidya 

Baishnab (Bairagii 

Barui 

Baun 

Bhuinioali 

Bhuiya (Hindu) 

Bhuiya (Tnbal) 

Bbumij 

Brahman 

Charaar 

Hbobi 

IJom 

Hosadh 


Kaora 

Kapah 

Kavaatha 

Koch 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Proportions borne by selected castes and tribes (a) to the total 
population, 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1931 and (b) to the population in the areas in which 
they are principally found, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 

Note — Complete flgures for all Bengal are not on record for 1921. 


Locality in which pnnclpally found 

Per mBle of total population In Bengal 
and Sikkim. 

Per mille of the population of areas in which 
prmcipally found 

1931. [ 1911. 1 1901 1 1891. 

1931. 1 1921. j 1911. 1 1901. 

2 3 4 5.6 

■) ro 06 0 15 0 ooi 

}-Darjeellng, Jalpalgiul and Sikkim 4 0-20 0 15 0 10 > 0 45- 

] 0 23 0 -25 0 -20 1 

J (.0 09 0 09 0 16 J 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura. 2-66 1 26 1 16 1 07 

State. 

7 8 9 10 

r 1 84 0 57 5 64 2-19 

< 7 34 6 40 5 48 4 05 

8-45 7-79 9-14 a 10 

L 3 21 7-21 2 81 6 37 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—Glassification by natural divisions of the returns of Brahman 
sub-castes actually made. 


Class, TERRITORIAL BIVI- 

Bengal 

West Bengal, 

Central Bengal 

*North Bengal 

East Bengal 

SION and sub-caste 





Dacea Division. 

Chittagong DjUmou • 

1 

Male 1 Female 

9 a 

Male I Female 

Male 1 Female. 

Male 1 Female 

Male j Ft«male 

Male, j Femile 


Class I— Pancha Gauda 

1 saraswata 

2 "Mai wan” 

3 KANYAKTIBJA 

4 Vaidik 

5 Pasckatya Vaidil 

6 Earhi 

7 Pmh 

8 Varendra 

9 Madhyasieni 

10 Saptasati 

11 Kaiiyakubja— aub-caate not 

further apecifled 

12 GAUDIYA 

13 Oaudadya 

14 Oaudadya 

16 TyasoUa 

16 MAITHILA 

17 "Behan” 

18 Sakadwip 

19 Maitlul— aub-caste not fur- 

ther apecifled 

20 tITKAL 

21 Bakhlnabya Vaidik 

22 Panda 

23 "Adliikari” 

24 Utlail— aub-caate not further 

specified 


26 "MauUk” 

27 "Mwra” 

28 "Sarma” 

29 "Srotriya" 

Class II— Pancha Dravida 

30 MAHAEASHTaiYA 
81 Tajurvedi 

32 ANDHRA OR TAILANGA . . 

33 "Adra" 

34 "Telegu" 

35 DEAVIDA 

36 GtJRJARA 

37 Gujrati 

38 "Saurindhi” 

39 UNBPECiriED 

40 "Madiasi" 

Class III— Other divisions 
not falling certainly 
within the first two 
main classes. 

41 KAMRUPI 

42 Assami 

43 KASHMIRI 

44 NEPAII 

45 TERRITORIAL DIVISION 

NOT GIVEN 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 


Acliaryya 

Acharyya 

Grakacharyya 

Jotava 

Aguikartta (Maruipora) 
Agradani 
Barna 
Eapah 
Bhat 
Bhmnhar 


Baibagua 

"Deval” (Devalya) 


Jam 
“Jhaiya" 
“Kliaudelwala" 
"Khatnya” 
‘'Nanakpanthi” 
"Pancliali'’ 
"Tnvot'' 

OtheiB 


227,663 

210,071 

115,525 

113,814 

53,349 

46,497 

31,771 

25,841 

27,018 

23,919 

286 

91 

125 

77 

125 

4 

36 

10 



28 

13 

14 

n 



14 




202,883 

1S0,96S 

95,388 

96,476 

51,598 

45,110 

28,891 

24.474 

27,006 

23,905 

14,655 

13,594 

2 

7,22.1 

6,987 

4,225 

3,8S5 

1,572 

1.043 

1,635 

1,679 

148,979 

143,098 

2 

81,000 

83,590 

40,731 

3d, 043 

S.9i(J 

7,117 

16,338 

1.5740 

31,094 

27,965 

1,100 

1,055 

5,330 

4,656 

17,571 

15,774 

7,03li 

6,4s5 

2,948 

2,573 

2,943 

2,573 







9 

10 





'q 

16 



6,198 

3,725 

3,057 

2,271 

1,312 

924 

829 

530 



4,S02 

3,583 

3,565 

3,285 

897 

259 

40 

39 



497 

380 

428 

345 

69 

35 





69 

35 



69 

35 





428 

345 

428 

345 







3,126 

1,738 

781 

525 

282 

60 

2,062 

1,151 



6 




6 






255 

217 

219 

217 



6 




2,864 

1,519 

532 

308 

276 

60 

2,03b 

1,151 



16,840 

13,638 

15,663 

13,407 

435 

64 

742 

157 



314 

276 

313 

276 

1 






85 

28 

31 

22 



4 

b 



70 

11 

45 

11 

25 






16,421 

13,323 

16,274 

13,098 

409 

64 

738 

i 6 i 



27 

58 

3 

44 

12 




12 

14 

1 

2 

1 

2 







12 




12 






12 

14 







12 

14 

2 

42 

*2 

42 







213 

149 

96 

60 

23 

89 

89 




137 

20 

39 

13 

8 

7 

88 




24 

12 

24 

12 







7 

1 

2 

1 

5 






5 




5 






2 

1 

2 

1 







68 

50 

52 

39 

13 

11 





2 

2 

2 

2 







1 

1 

2 

1 

1 








2 

76 

1 

5 

1 

71 





2 

76 

1 

5 

1 

71 





556,367 

453,228 

171,335 

149,801 

197,303 

131,541 

33,127 

22,516 

101,086 

100,694 

IS 

1 

8 

1 


1 

1 


13 

6 



10 

3 

3 

3 



7 




85 

33 

1 


23 


61 

33 



566,257 

463,184 

171,330 

149,798 

197,279 

131,541 

33,046 

22,475 

101,686 

100,884 

9,235 

8,350 

5,946 

5,678 

710 

6U5 

430 

379 

2,149 

1 , 6 S* 

8,088 

7,221 

4,801 

4,551 

710 

605 

428 

377 

2,149 

J. 6 SA 

1,145 

1,127 

1,143 

1,127 







2 

2 





'2 

'2 



908 

799 

692 

624 

62 

59 

65 

44 

89 

72 

4,259 

3,606 

2,682 

2,427 

334 

232 

561 

509 

6 S 2 

418 

12 

15 



12 

15 





1,948 

1,758 

1,413 

1,204 

476 

470 

23 

28 

36 

56 

12 


11 


1 






14 

'e 



14 

b 





16 

23 





16 

23 



1 

4 

1 

*4 







140 

11 

116 

1 

1 




28 

io 

35 

1 

14 

30 

11 

5 

j 

’1 




4 

139 

101 





4 


139 

101 

5 

5 

5 

5 







35 

2 




35 


'2 




639,496 

438,507 

160,427 

139,844 

105,641 

130,146 

31,944 

21,492 

98,568 

98,349 


52,916 48,676 
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APPENDIX I 

The depressed classes 

L Introduction. — ^The notification of the Government of India in which the taking of 
the eenbiia was prescribed contained the folloTRdng directions • — 

“ Thi' Government of India also desire that attention should be paid to the collection of information 
conduc've to a better Icnovvlodge of the b^clc^va^d and <lepres3od classes and of the problem involved in their 
prohibit and future welfare 

In accordance with this direction the Census Commissioner instructed Census Superintendents 
as follows : — 

“ For this purpose it v ill be necessary to have a list of castes to be included in depressed classes and all 
provinces are to frame a list applicable to the province. There are very great difficulties in framing a 

list of this, kind and there are insuiierable difficulties m framing a list of depressed classes which will be applicable 
to Iruha ds a whole." 

The Government of Bengal was accordingly consulted, but no decision was reached 
before it became necessary to lay down what classes should be treated as depressed for the pur- 
poses of extracting the census figures and it is not yet known whether any list has been adopted 
as final by the local Government, The classification appearing therefore throughout the census 
report maj- differ in some respects from any whicli may be subsequently adopted by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal 

2 Meaning of the term “ Depressed classes.” — ^The expression “ depressed classes ” is of 
comparatively recent coinage and is in many respects unfortunate. It does not translate any 
actual vernacular term in common use in Bengal, nor docs it describe any class the members of 
which can be defined with accuracy. It is a term in itself indefinite. In European countries 
it ih ajiplied to the chronically indigent portion of the xiopnlation and connotes an economic 
condition. It can be applied anthropologically in a psychological sense to describe that state 
of mind engendered in a primitive pteople when it finds itself in contact with a dominant society 
based upon principles entirely different from and disregarding the traditionally accepted sanc- 
tions of tribal life. This psychological condition has been coiivuicingly put forward as one at 
least of the elements leading to the depopulation of Melenesia and it has an interesting 
comiterpart m tlie ” discouragement " from which IVIr. George Bernard Shaw makes visitors 
to tlie i'sland die off in contact w'lth the civilization of the ancients in " Back to Methusaleh.” 
In general use, howev’cr, the term in India though not applying to exactly similar strata of 
population in different parts, is used to describe those members of the community who in 
common social estimation are considered to be inferior, degraded, outcaste or not fit in any way 
for social and religious intercourse on reasonably equal terms with members of the clean or 
higher castes. It rejiresents a problem which arises only within the fold of Hinduism, 
namely the problem of those Hindu groups who by the accident of birth are denied and never 
can by any mdividiial merit achieve social consideration or spiritual benefits which are the 
birthright without consideration of personal merit equaUy of all persons born into the higher 
castes. 

3 The criterion of the depressed classes. — It is, however, by no means a simple matter to 
devise a sati'^fiictory criterion by which to distinguish the depressed classes. The problem itself 
being essentially » 0 '‘ial and religious, the criteria, which have been at various time.s suggested, 
theiuirelvca depend upon .sticial observance or social precedence. During the census of 1901 the 
castes in Bengal were di^tingui^hed into seven groups upon an elaborate classification. The first 
group couttiinr-d Braliinans only as the acknowledged superiors of all other classes in the caste 
hierarchy. In the secoiifl group were placed castes whose respectability was never in question 
and who are either twi('e-horn or were held to be superior to all other Sudra castes. The tliird 
group con.sisted of the ''O-called uavetsakha, or mne branches, now indeed containing more 
than nine gioiip'. but all characterised by bemg held worthy to offer water the drinking of which 
would not jjoiiute the iugher classes. Below’ this third group were distinguished a fourth con- 
taining clean ca.>stes wTth degraded Brahmans ; a fifth containing castes low’er than group 4 
w'ho^e w ater i.s not usually accepted, a sixth comprised of low castes abstaniing from beef, 
pork and fowls and seventh embracing castes by whom forbidden foods were eaten and who 
pursue the most degraded oceiqiation as scavei^ers, etc. In 1911 the Census Commissioner 
for India directed provincial superintendents to enumerate castes and tribes returned as Hindus 
who do not conform to certain standards or are subject to certain disabilities, “ leaving the 
reader to draw his, own inferences.’" They were asked to prepare a list of all bnt the minor 
castes w’hich qua castes : — 

(1) deny the supremacy of the Brahmans ; 

(2) flo not receive the mantra from a Brahman or other recognised Hindu gum ; 

(3) deny the authority of the Vedas ; 

(4) do not worship the great Hindu gods ; 

io) are not served by good Brahmans as family priests ; 

(fi) have no Brahman priests at all : 

(7) are denied access to the interior of Hindu temples ; 

(8) cause poBution (a) by touch ; (6) within a certain distance ; 

(9) bury their dead ; or 

(10) eat beef and do not do reverence to cow. 
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The enquiry was intended to furnish material, if possible, from which an answer could be given 
to the difficult question “ who is a Hindu”. IJp to 1916 in Bengal at least the expression 
“ depressed calsses ” was unknown. In 1916 however the Bengal Government was invited to 
prepare a list of the depressed classes and submitted a list including certain criminal tribes and 
aboriginals and amounting in all to 31 groups. This list was used by the Commissioner for 
Education in -writing his quinquennial report on the progress of education in India for the years 
1912-1917. The term thus introduced remained and both the Calcutta University Commission 
(1917-1919) and the census report for 1921 contained lists of the depressed classes In neither 
of these last instances, however, was any clear criterion set forth to show on what grounds the 
groups were mcluded The Indian Statutory Commission -without gi-ving any definite 
criterion referred to them as the 

* ‘ lowest castes recognised as being within the Hindu religious and social system 

Their essential characteristic is that according to the tenets of orthodox Hinduism, they are, though within the 
Hmdu system, untouchable — that is to say, that for all other Hindus they cause pollution by touch and defile 
food and water. They are denied access to the interior of an ordinary Hindu temple (though this is also true 
of some who would not be classed as * untouchable ’). They are not only the lowest m the Hindu, social and 
religious system, hut with few individual exceptions are also at the bottom of the economic scale and are general- 
ly quite uneducated. In the villages they are normally segregated in a separate quarter and not unfrequently 
eat food which would not be touched by any section of the Hindu community.’' 

At a later date the franchise Committee, driven to lay do-wn simple criteria, adopted Xo. 7 
and 8 of the distinctions made in the census report of 1911. For Bengal these distinctions 
have been elaborated on behalf of the Depressed Classes Association as follows : 

{a) castes from whose hands the three high castes or even the navashaka (that is, the 
caste-Hindus) would not accept water and whose presence either m the kitchen 
or in the room where water and cooked food are kept would pollute the same 
according to their estimation ; 

(6) castes who would not be allowed into any public temple and whose presence there 
would defile articles of worship ; 

(c) castes who would not be allowed to enter or to have their meals inside the dining 

room of an hotel or eating house run by caste Hindus ; 

(d) castes at whose socio-religious functions Srotriya Brahmans (that is the priests) 

officiating in such functions in the house of the caste-Hindus would not officiate ; 
and 

(e) castes who would not be served by the Srotriya Napit (that is the Barber) whose 

services are necessary in various socio-religious functions of the Hindus. 

4. Defects of the criteria suggested. — ^The difficulty of applying any or all of these criteria is 
very considerable. They reduce themselves naturally to rehgious or social disabilities and in 
not a single mstance is there any criterion put forward which prima facie ought to attract the 
attention of the administration on the ground that some incident of citizenship in a free and 
democratic country is thereby denied to any class of persons. The existence of such disabilities is 
not denied and will be discussed later but at this stage what is emphasised is the fact that all 
the criteria hitherto mentioned are entirely matters of social and religious consideration and that, 
if they mvolved no civic disabilities, they would be entirely irrelevant to any consideration by 
Government of the problem of the depressed classes. 

5 Temple entry. — ^As regards the prohibition of temple entry, it is at the outset clear that 
those castes -to whom temple entry is denied, in many cases, would have no desire or opportunity 
to enter them. In many cases indeed by no stretch of the imagination could they be considered 
to have any claim to enter them, for many places of worship are private or family temples 
endowed for specific purposes. Entry to the majority of the great public temples in Bengal 
such as those at ICalighat and Tarakeswar is closed to a very small proportion indeed of the 
Hindu population. Secondly, during recent years at least, there has been a strong agitation, 
not uneoloured by political considerations, for a relaxation of the exclusiveness of temple entry. 
In Khulna, Dacca and Jessore, movements have been successfully instigated for securing the 
privilege of temple entry in certain cases to groups to whom it had been previously denied 
and on more than one occasion during the past five years instances have occurred in which 
sarvajanin pujas have been celebrated -with the express purpose of includmg all classes of the 
community in a common worship. There still apparently exists on the statute hook a regulation 
(No. IV of 1809) section 7 of which prohibits by law entry into the temple of Jagannath at 
Puri of a number of castes ; but the regulation is almost a century and a quarter old and what 
is of importance is not the actual regulation but the ex-fcent to which public opinion enforces 
it and upon this point there appears to be no recorded up-to-date information. Vaishnavism, 
particularly popular in Bengal, has done much to obliterate a rigid insistence upon caste 
distinctions and in this same temple one of the conditions of worship is that pilgrims may not 
refuse to accept from the hands of any castes, whatever^ the food offered to the diety. In short, 
disabilities regarding the right to worship or enter into temples are largely conventional or not 
immune from change and in any case do not properly constitute a title to special consideration 
in the body politic, so long as they are confined purely to the social and religious life of the 
community. 

6. Service of Brahmans and Barbers. — A similar argumentholds in respect of the grievance 
made of the fact that the services of high class brahmans and srotriya napi-ts cannot be obtained 
by some of the lower castes. It does not even follow that these caates axe denied the consolation 
of religion or must go unshorn and -unshaved, for if they have no Brahmans of their own -these 
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castes are ready to supply priests from their own ranks and they also obtain the services of 
barbers and wasliernien, the other two classes of essential servants in the Hindu polity, even 
if these are not of the same position as those serving the higher castes. Moreover, here too the 
disability is one which is not irremovable. The agitation for temple entry and for the 
abolition of untoucliabihty actually resulted recently in a resolution passed by the provmcial 
Hindu Sabha that a priest, barber and washerman should be attached to each branch association 
for the specific service of members of the untouchable classes ; and it is probably true 
to say that a sufficiently cultured and wealthy member of any of the untouchable classes, or a 
sufficiently wealthy and influencial group of them can secure the services of a rather superior 
priest, barber and washerman according to their wealth. 

7. Pollution by touch. — ^There is a similar conventionality and flexibihty about the very idea 
of uncleanness and pollution. In Bengal there are no groups which pollute the higher castes hy 
mere propinquity. By touch it is admitted on all hands that members of the higher castes can 
be rendered ceremonially’ impure, but the strictness with which this sentiment is observed is 
definitely being relaxed- It is becoming more a question of personal cleanliness and the charac- 
ter of a man’s occupation which decides whether one of the higher castes shall consider 
himself polluted sufficiently by contact with him to require ceremonial purification. Moreover 
the exigencies of modern life make it impossible for the highest castes to enquire too narrowly 
into the caste of persons with whom travel in trains, trams and buses and occupation in cities 
bring them into contact. Amongst even the higher castes, indeed, it is generally only pollution 
when engaged in some religious ceremony which is considered to be important and to require 
expiation. Finalljr the extent to which members of the higher castes feel themselves polluted 
differs in respect of the same group from place to place 

8. Food and drink tabus. — ^There is an even greater divergence in different places as regards 
the food and drink tabus of the higher classes. It is clearly a little unreasonable for anyone 
to make a grievance of the fact that his presence in the kitchen of a Brahman will spoil the food 
and pollute the utensils therein if he has no right to be there at all and no title to demand that 
he should be admitted there. Similarly it is only in social estimation and not in a practical 
way that those castes suffer, which are not considered fit to offer drinking water to the 
higher classes, whilst this privilege is far from uniform throughout Bengal. The conveni- 
ence of the higher castes also results in the existence of a host of exceptions and legal 
fictions, by which m certain circumstances food or drink can be accepted from inferior castes 
upon the ground, for instance, that it is not the kmd of cooked food which can be polluted or 
that it does not fall within the class of article which the higher castes may not take at the hands 
of a lovrer caste Amongst the more educated Hindus food and drink tabus are becoming more 
and more a matter of personal taste. Dining together on public occasions is increasing and in 
most eases it is probably only on ceremonial occasions that the prohibitions are strictly observed. 
The prohibitions themselves are no less imsuitable for acceptance as a criterion of social condition 
from the fact that they are entirely irrational. It is, for instance, an entirely irrational con- 
vention which places groups like the wealthy and cultured Subarnabaniks amongst the 
jdlavyavahariya classes from whom the higher castes may not accept water. All-non-Hindus 
are in the same position and even members of progressive, cultured and liberal Hindu sects, 
such as the Brahmos are equally jalavyahariy a with the lowest classes. 

9. Civic disabilities. — These religious and social disabilities, therefore, as such are all first 
indefinite, secondly, conventional, thirdly, hable to modification in different places, at different 
times and with different members of the same community and, fourthly, in any case (so far as 
they are purely social and religious disabihties) in themselves of no interest whatever to the 
administration. They are properly the object of reform within the community and stress of 
political interest if nothing else will most probably lead to their amelioration. During 1931 
the principal Hindu association passed a resolution in Bengal in which it 

“ recognises the complete social equality of all castes and emphatically declares that there is no inherent 
superiority of one caste over the other and supiiorts all efforts to remove inequalities ’ 

The same association adopted as one of its principles that no caste should be jalavyavahariya. 
These are still probably more the expression of abstract principles than practical rules of conduct, 
but it is significant that they should have been afiffi-med Social and religious disabihties become 
of interest to the administration only when they are accompanied by a disability to take 
advantage of administrative conveniences provided not for a class of the community only but 
for the community at large. In Madras there are groups to whom the use of publLo roads, 
public wells, public markets and public burial grounds are all denied. The extent to which 
the lowest classes in Bengal suffer from similar disabilities is extremely small. They may be 
considered under three aspects, namely, exclusion from {a) roads, (6) wells and (c) schools. 

10. Exclusion from public roads, walls and schools. — In Bengal nowhere is any caste 
excluded from a public road merely on account of the position of the caste. In certain areas the 
very lowest classes of Bcavengers, sweepers, etc., are not allowed, as in Malda and Hooghly, to 
use the public wells, but in most cases the restriction does not exist at all, and where it exists, it 
is either dependent ui>oii the size or nature of the well or is overcome by some form of adjustmrait 
between the classes. In some districts, for instance, members of the sweeper nJnjapiag are not 
^owed to use kacha wells but may use masonry wells, or they are excluded from wells with a 
diameter leas than a certain distance (say 6 feet) but are permitted to use larger wells than these. 
In come cases the higher castes, in a manner of speaking take the disability upon themselves 
vc^imtaidy leave oert^ wells exclusively to the lower castes ; or the lowea: castes, when 
wkn to draw watery will not let down thefr own yessels or toooh the vessel used for drawing 
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the water by higher castes but Ttull wait beside the well till one of the higher castes fibs their 
vessels As regards schools the Calcutta Univer-sity Commission (Chapter X, section viii, 
page 221) came to the conclusion more than ten years ago that 

“ although children may belong to the lowest classes of the Hmda social sv&tem or h."' out-^ide the pale of caste 
altogether there is no difficulty of their being admitted to primary'- schools ” 

In Malda, it is reported that, children of the untouchable classes would not be allowed to 
attend schools ; and some difficulty is reported from Nadia in getting their children admitted. 
In schools founded by institutions for a particular purpose it is of course possible that the condi- 
tions of entry may restrict admission to members of the higher castes. Elsewhere, however, 
if any disabilities exist at all, they are generally confined, as in parts of Rajshahi and Jessore 
to the requirements that a c^d of the untouchable classes shall sit on a separate seat from the 
higher caste boys. In most eases children of a sweeper caste would be admitted into a pafhsala 
or a primary school as a matter of course and, as was reported in HowTah district, no caste 
could object to sitting with them and learning lessons In Bankura district, indeed, boys of 
the Muchi and Dom castes have carried through them course of education without any objection 
whatever being raised by the higher castes with whom they received instruction. Moreover a 
society for the improvement of the backward classes has for many years done much for the 
depressed and educationally backward classes by the establishment of a large number of schools 
intended for them The Depressed Classes’ Association also maintains a very large number of 
schools, principally for their own members to which, however, there is no exclusive restriction 
of admission. These schools are both primary and secondary and are to be found in many 
districts throughout the province. 

11. The problem of political representation. — ^As asocial question, therefore, the problem 
of the depressed classes is primarily one for Hindu society to tackle for itself. As an 
administrative problem demanding the cognisance of Government, social and religious 
disabilities are unsatisfactory as a test of the classes to be included whilst the extent to which 
the depressed classes are denied participationin the advantages and conveniences maintained by 
the administration is so small as to be negligible. For the administration, in fact, the problem 
of the depressed classes in Bengal practically does not exist, save in so far as special measures 
are necessary to improve their economic condition and standard of education. The prominence 
which it acquires is largely due to the questions raised in comparatively recent yeara as regards 
senarate representation in the legislatures for members of these classes. For Bengal at least, 
therefore, the attempt to treat any social usage or any civic disability as a clear criterion by 
which to distingmsh the depressed classes is bound to fail and some other distinction must be 
sought. It is necessary to retain the untouchables since the Census Commissioner has explained 
depressed classes as 

“ castes contact with whom entails purification on the part of the high-caste Hindus.’* 

He added 

“ it is not intended that the term should have any reference to occupation as such but to those castes which 
by reason of their traditional position in Hindu, society are denied access to temples for instance, or have to 
use separate wells or are not allowed to sit in schools but have to remain outside or have to suffer similar 
social disabilities." 

The question of preparing lists of the depressed classes for each province was discussed at a 
meetiug of the Superintendents of Census Operations in January 1931. As a result of this 
discussion the Census Commissioner announced 

‘‘ for the purposea of the census of India I propose at present to retain the term depresfsed classes to indicate 
untouchables, whether of the milder or of the more severe degree of untouchability ’* 

It was decided also that Muslims and Christians should be excluded and that generally speaking 
the hiU and forest tribes who had not become Hindu but whose religion was returned as tribal 
should also be excluded. 


12. A. Untouchables ; (i) Sweeper and scavenging castes. — ^As to the sweepers and 
scavenging castes there would be general agreement. In statement No. Xll-a shown in the 

margin, their names are given 
STATEMENT NO. Xll-a. with their total numbers in 


Sweepers and scavenging castes. 


Bengal, BntiBh district s 


Bengal (British Territory) and 
Bengal States. The detailed 
notes on caste distribution con- 


Name of oa&tc. 

All castes below 

Bliuinixiali 

Dom, 

Halallsihox 

Harl 

Eaora 

Sichak 

Dalbegi 

Melitor 


Both 

sexes. 

Males, 

Females. 

Both 

sexes. 

Males 

Females. 

477,199 

247,589 

229,610 

5,094 

2,507 

2,687 

69,809 

35,314 

34,480 

3,001 

1,460 

1,541 

138,926 

70,773 

68,153 

1,141 

511 

630 

876 

602 

374 



230 

131,882 

67,213 

64,639 

541 

3ii 

107,867 

56,901 

50,966 

41 

36 

5 

2 

2 





4,965 

3,489 

1,476 




22,908 

13,305 

9,513 

370 

189 

lai 


taiu a reference to the accounts 
inRisley’s “Tribes and Castes" 
and in previous census reports 
in which these castes are 
described. The total number 
of persons recorded in British 
Bengal under names of scaven- 
ging castes is 477,199, of whom 


247,689 are males and 229,610 


females. In Bengal States their number is 5,094 (male 2,607, female 2,587). Alltliese cswstes 
pursue degraded occupations and so far as is known it has never been su gg ested on any view 
that, if a separate category pf depressed classes is formed, they have not the first claim to ^ 


inclusion within it. 
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13 Hi) Other untouchables. — The aweeper castes, however, are not the only groups which 
would be covered in Bengal by the definition of the Census Commissioner. The castes shown 
in statement No. Xll-b would certainly be included This statement contains a number of 
castes of very different origm. 


Nuiut" of c'dbti* 
All castes below 

Bagdi 

Bahclia 

Bauii 

Bhiuya 

Bind 

Blunjlua 

C'haniar 

Dahl 

Dlienuai 

Dhobi 

Doai 

Dosadh 

Hliasx 

Hadi 

Hdjang 

Kadar 

Kan 

Kandli 

Kochh 

Konivai 

Kotal 

Kurariar 

Koliar 

Sfahh 

Mai 

Mallah 

Malpahariya 

Muchi 

Miisahar 

Kaiya 

J^amasndia 

Bahya 

Pan 

Pa&I 

Patm 

Pod 

Pundaii 

Ilaiwai 

Sunn 

Tivar 


STATEMENT NO. Xll-b. 
Other untouchables. 

Bengal, British districts 
oth 

xcs Males. Females 


Bengal States. 


5 , 654,653 2 , 919,171 

987,333 496,075 

4,449 2,214 

330,993 104,040 

49,226 27,539 

19.160 10,303 

203 102 

148,661 93,439 


2 , 735,482 

490,058 

2,335 

166,953 

21,687 

8,795 

101 

55,222 


44 

228,867 

1,073 

35.928 

6,222 

14,334 

19,693 

1,078 

28 

850 

80,002 

133 

7,651 

49,953 ^ 
16,262 
111,154 
25,901 
11,781 
411,819 
11,515 
3 

2 , 086.213 

43,160 

791 

18.628 

39,290 

667,731 

31.255 

21,315 

76,779 

96,375 


(NOt extracted.) 


108,351 

521 

11,690 

2,400 

6,180 

9,637 

459 


22,376 

237 

245 

144 

358 

114 

1,797 


Males. Females 

12,771 

117 

165 
72 
201 


55 


9.606 

120 

80 

72 

157 

59 

784 


120,316 

552 

24,238 

2,822 

8.154 

10,056 

616 


(Not extract e_d.) 


16,685 

6,081 

220,103 

6,379 


24,023 

8,051 

57,076 

9,216 

5,700 

191,716 

5,136 


1,062,012 1,023,001 


22,862 
.130 
12,651 
20 113 
330,072 
17,354 
11,274 
39,914 
48,585 


20,298 

261 

6,977 

16,176 

328,059 

13,901 

10,041 

30,865 

47,790 


257 

1 

1,570 


8,744 4,701 3,953 


781 

163 

714 


333 

144 

702 


Chamars and Muchis who are 
tanners or workers in leather, 

Dhobis who are washermen, 

Sunris who are dealers in bquor 
and Patnis and Tiyars who are 
boatmen and fi.shermen are 
aU w'ell-reeognised functional 
castes following occupations 
regarded with contempt by 
Hindu society Namasudras, 

Pods and ' Pundaris are 
castes representing the inhabi- 
tants of parts of the delta in 
very early times. Many of the 
groups are of aboriginal origin 
or allied to aboriginal tribes. 

Possibly the Bagdis and Bauris 
of western Bengal and the 
Marches of Bihar might he 
thus described. Certainly it 
would he correct to apply the 
description to other groups. 

Thus the Dalus, Doais, Hadis 
and Hajangs are all allied to the 
Garos, a tribe from the Garo 
hills , found in Mymensingh 
district and neighbouring parts. 

The Kochh with the allied 
group, the Paliyas, are the 
original inhabitants of Gooch 
Behar and neighbouring, 
regions The Bhuiyas, Binds, 

Binjias, Dhenuars, Kurariars, 

MaUis, Malpaharias and 
B:ajwars are all similarly to be found originating in Chota Nagpur and Bihar, and the term 
Loliar is intended to refer not to the Kamars or Karmakars of either Bengal or Bihar but to 
members of aboriginal groups from these regions who have taken to iron work and often even 
call themselves Kamars or Karmakars. Bahelias, Dosadhs, Ghasis, Kadars, and Pans also come 
from Bihar and the origin of the Kandhs is to be sought in Orissa. Groups like the Kotals, 
Mals, Naiyas and Pasis are described as “ non- Aryan ** or “ Dravidian ” by Hisley. Many of 
these groups are found in comparatively small numbers in Bengal and their small numbers 
have resulted in their being omitted when previous lists of “ depressed classes *’ have been 
under preparation. The total number of groups included in this statement amounts in British 
districts to 5,654,653 of whom 2,919,171 are males and 2,735,482 are females. Added to the 
numbers in statement No. Xll-a they give totals for the untouchables of 6,131,852 in all or 
3,166,760 males and 2,965,092 females. Tn Bengal States the number of this group is 22,376 
(male 12,771, female 9,605). 

14. An ad hoc criterion for the depressed classes. — ^An attempt has been made to show that 
untouchability itself does not involve disabilities of a nature to attract the special interest of 
the administration. The position would, perhaps, he more clearly stated if it were put somewhat 
differently. The untouchables claim the special coii'^ideration of Government not qua untouchable, 
and governmental responsibility for them arises not from their social and religious disabilities, 
but from other conditions- These conditions would remain even if imtouchability were 
removed. If it were possible to imagine caste Hindu society undergoing a universal change of 
heart and effectively admitting untouchables to all the privileges which are now denied them on 
religious grounds, they w'ould still remain in poverty and ignorance and both their conditions of 
life and their mental outlook would still be deplorable. If every untouchable were forthwith 
invested with the sacred thread and given the status of a Brahman it would be a very long time 
before the class unaided could derive any benefit from its elevation. A spectacular removal 
of untouchahlity, if it were effective, would still leave the ex-xmtouehahles in conditions 
entitling them to special consideration. In the terms of His Majesty ’s Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor of the Province it would still be true that 


** from their lack of educational and material advantages they rely specially upon the protection of government 
and cannot as yet fully roly for their welfare upon joint political action.” 

Moreover they would not be and are not now the only classes “relying specially upon the 
prot^tion of Government ** for the same reasons. Other groups also, from poverty, ignorance, 
inertness and lack of ambition induced by generations of inferiority and the suppression 
of initiative or from tradition and environment or from the primitive level of their general 
envelopment and the stress of contact with a different culture are not in a position to avail 
on ^ual terms of the advantages offered by the administration and are in danger 
of having them mterests neglected or subordinated to those of class^ more fortunately situated. 
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For these also Government has a special responsibility and that responsibility becomes more 
prominent if the form of government is increasingly democratic unless it provides some safeguard 
that these interests will not be overlooked. The list of depressed classes has consequently been 
extended to include such groups as appear at the present time to be included on these grounds. 
The criterion is incidentally identical with that suggested in a memorandum to the Franchise 
Committee by the Hon. Mr. E, A. B. Blunt, o.b e.' c.i.e., ic s He offered the follovring 
ad hoc definition as a standard of decision : 

“ A depressed class is one whose social, economic and other circumstances aie such that it will he unable to 
secure adequate representation of its political views or adequate protection of its interests without some form 
of special franchise concession.” 

The remaining classes included in the list thus extended may be divided into two : one containing 
the Hindus of groups of aboriginal derivation (amongst whom Christians and Buddhists also 
may be found as well as persons professing tribal religions) and the other comprising such groups 
as on the criterion suggested appear to be entitled to have special franchise concessions. 

15. B. Aboriginal tribes. — ^The groups of aboriginal derivation shown in the accompanying 
statement No. XII-c are those given in subsidisiry table I to chapter XII as primitive peoples 
with the exception of the HiU Tribes. No entirely satisfactory justification can be offered for 

putting some ^oups with 

STATEMENT NO. XII-c. 

Groups of aboriginal derivation not included in statement No. Xll-b. 

Bengal, Bdtish districts Bengal States 


Name of group 

All groups below 

Agaria 

Asur 

Bhumij 

Birlior 

Oaro 

Ho 

TCaur 

Eoda (Kora) . 


Hales. Ecmalcs 


Males Females. 


867,109 

230 

83,99S 

35,516 


445,255 421.854 169,200 87,909 81,291 


159 

(Not oxtraef 

41,700 42,295 

(Not extracted.) 

18,473 17,043 


5.) 


452 

2,393 


240 

1,161 


1,232 


15 

887 

23,77S 2; 

'at extra 


777 


claim to come into this category 
within the class shown in state- 
ment No. Xll-b, and comment 
has already been made on 
those groups shown within 
the earlier statement which 
might as well or almost as 
well have been included in 
statement No. XH-c with 
others to which they are allied. 
If a distinction is required 
it must he twofold — first 
that in general the numbers 
of the groups shown in state- 
ment No. Xll-b are smaller 
and secondly that the groups 
are on the whole more exten- 
sively hinduised than those 
shown in this statement, 
and have consequently been 
more completely absorbed in 
the general body of Hinduism. Amongst the Hadis and Hajangs, for instance, hinduisation 
has gone so far as to result m a claim to Klshattiiya status and the same is true of the Kochh. 
It may be said of all primitive peoples that in general no question of the depressed classes arises 
amongst them so long as they remain under their own tribal beliefs and customs, but we are 
concerned now only with the Hindu members of the tribes and there is no doubt that, although 
they are now-a-days given conventionally the status of Kshattriyas by the Hindu missionaries 
who convert and initate them, the Hindu converts of these groups of aboriginal derivation do 
not step into the social position associated with the Kshattriya status and that both before 
conversion and afterwards in contact with other Hindus a pronounced sense of social inferiority 
IS developed. The list here given includes the majority of the Mundari and Oraon peoples, viz., 
the Agaria, Asur, Bhumij , Birhor, Ho, Koda, Korwa, Munda, Santhali and Turi and the Oraons ; 
the allied Nagesias ; the Garos ; the Bodo groups, Mechh an(i Kabha ; and the Tiparas. 

16. C. Other depressed classes. — StatementNo. XII -d contains a number of castes which 
may not be definitely or universally untouchable but are of very low status in Hindu society. The 
term Bediya includes a number 

STATEMENT No. XI l-d. 


1.0 dha 


10,964 

~6>30“ 

5,228 

37 

24 

13 

Meoh 

Munda 

Nagesia 

Oraon 

Babha 


4,798 

61,043 

2,017 

135,412 

1,138 

2,094 

82,080 

1,177 

72,041 

000 

2,104 

28,957 

840 

02,771 

478 

77 

2.064 

71 

1.015 

938 

52 

1,190 

38 

040 

483 

25 

874 

83 

369 

4.'>0 

Santal 

Tipara 

Tun 


432,761 

34,876 

16,059 

218,020 

17,950 

8,379 

213,841 

16,920 

7,080 

741 

180,979 

140 

395 

83,498 

50 

340 

77,481 

90 


of wandering gypsy-like tribes 
some with criminal proclivities. 
The Kharwai’ Nats and the 
Kapurias also have criminal 
leanings. Kandras who have 
now adopted the name Xodma 
were at one time a group with 
criminal leanings and originat- 
ed in Orissa. Dhamis, 
Gonrhis, Kalwars, Karengas, 
Khatiks and Nagars, also are 
not indigenous to Bengal. The 
Bhatiyas are mendicants. 
Some of the groups given, 
such as the Jhalo-Malos who 
are boatmen and fishermen and 
the Kapahs whose tradi- 
tional function is jute- weaving 
are able to secure the services of 
washermen and barbars and 
these as well as the Jalia Kai- 
barttas who are fishermen 


Other depressed classes not included in statements Nos. Xll-a to Xlt-c. 



Bengal, 

British districts 

Bengal States 

Name 

Botb sexes. 

Males 

Females. 

Both 

sexes. 

Males. Females. 

Total 

1,188,044 

623,235 

664,809 

7,267 

3,883 

3,384 

Baiti 

Bediya 

Beldar 

Berua 

Bhatiya 

8,888 

6,891 

3,139 

367 

322 

4,766 

3,529 

1,828 

177 

147 

4,122 

3.302 

1,311 

190 

175 

352 

169 

183 

Bamai 

Gonrlii 

Jaliya Eaibaxta 
Jhalo, Malo 

Halu and Tell . . 

6,022 

6,149 

349,859 

197,789 

293,224 

3,034 

1,778 

181,330 

101,846 

169,161 

2,988 

3,371 

168,529 

95,948 

134,063 

17 

2,213 

310 

2,082 

17 

1,176 

262 

1,204 

1,037 

48 

878 

Halwar 

Handra 

Hapall 

Kapuria 

Harenga 

13,383 

4,890 

163,680 

170 

8,865 

8,877 

2,453 

85,366 

98 

4,949 

4,606 

2,237 

78,314 

72 

4,906 

148 

34 

1,903 

87 

14 

876 

61 

20 

1,027 

Hhatik 

Honal 

Mabax 

Nagar 

Nat 

1,1B7 

41,058 

1,7*1 

19,151 

7,348 

762 

20,922 

93S 

8,004 

8,796 

395 

20,136 

853 

8,147 

3,562 

195 

13 

. 65 

13 

130 

Haja 

SbagirdlpaBba 

58,778 

333 

29,318 

166 

27,460 

177 


* * 
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aspire to a caste nomenclature pronouncing them to be of the twico-born classes. A similar 
claim is made for the second group, found principally in Dacca, which is included with the 
Kharwar Nats amongst those shown as Nats The total number of persons in British districts 
in(*luded in this category is 1,188,044 of whom 623,235 are males and 564,809 females. In 
Bengal States the number is 7,267 (male 3,883, female 3,384). In spite of social ambitions their 
present position in society and in some cases their small numbers entitle them to special considera- 
tion 

17. Comparison with previous lists. — ^A comparison with the groups included in the 
various lists at any time prepared in Bengal is afforded by statement No. Xll-f printed at the 
end of this appendix. Groups included for the first time in 1931 are in general castes or tribes 
who have been overlooked previously owing to the small numbers or the fact that they are not 
indigenous in Bengal, The accompanying statement No. XII- e shows the principal groups, 
included in 1921 and noAVO mitted, regarding whom some controversy may arise. The entry Kaira 
in the list of 1921 appears to 
be a mistake. No figures were 
given for the group anywhere 
in the report for that year and 
it does not appear to be men- 
tioned in any ethnographic 
book of reference. After the 
census was held an enquiry 
was made in Midnapore where 
they are stated to be found 
but none were discovered. 

The entry is probably a mis- 
print for Xhaira and this group 
is given in Risley ’s Caste's anft 
Tribes of Bengal as {a) a 
cultivating sub- caste of Bagdis 
and (6) a synonym of Koras. In the census report for 1901, vol. VI, part I, page 392, comment is 
made on the difficulty of distinguishing between Kora, Kharia and Kharwar. It is probable that 
they should have been included m the number of some one or other of the depressed classes and 
that their appearance under a separate name is an omission of classification. In any ease they 
are entitled to be included as depressed classes but the omission was not detected until it was 
too late to alter the list Siinilarly Nuniyas and Suklis should be included : the Nuniyas may 
not offer water to higher castes and fcheir Brahmans are said to be degraded but they are not 
excluded from the courtyards of temples On the other hand they appear in the classification 
of 1901 in the same group a.s Sunns and Tiyars who are shown as depressed on the present 
occasion. In the same classification Suklis, similarly, come with the Bagdis and Namasudras. 
The Mahisliyas or Chasi Kaibarttas have themselves protested against inclusion. A demand 
to be included should not be admitted without careful examination, since the object of admitting 
a group is that it may be in position to get its interests considered and this object would be 
jeopardised for other groups by the admission of a numerous caste with interests different from 
those of other depressed classes. On the other hand no caste should be included which prefers 
to be excluded Khandaits, the swordsmen of Orissa and now' a cultivating class, ranlc with the 
Karans as being of twnce-born rank. Kurmis are ** clean sudras ” and were ranked in 1901 
(Census Report, vol. VI, part I, pages 373-374) in the higher sub-group m that class in which 
also the Koiris appear There is some difficulty about the Kurmis since the same transliteration 
covers both an aboriginal group and a caste of Bihar spelt wdth an almost indistmguishable 
difference of one letter. The aboriginal group probably predominates in Bengal, but in 1929 
they were reported to be not untouchable and after the census those in Bankura and such as 
could be found in Midnapore were consulted and declined to be inchided with the depressed 
classes, Khandaits in Midnapore and Koiris both in Midnapore and the 24-Parganas when 
consulted after the census similarly declined inclusion. The Kasthas were shown in 1901 in 
the same group as the navasakh and they also prefer exclusion. The Kalita.s (Khens or Khyans) 
are a respectable cultivating caste although in 1901 it was reported that their position with the 
navasakh is not assured. They claim to be Kayasthas and enquiries during the census enu- 
meration showed that they are generally regarded as such by other castes for instance in 
Rangpur and Jalpaiguri. There seem therefore to be good grounds for excluding all these 
groups. 

18 Exclusion of the Rajbangshis. — ^The Raj bangshia present a more difficult problem. The 
Franchise Committee (1931) noted in their report that this caste had asked for exclusion from 
the depressed classes, but the name is claimed by what are several distinct castes and it is not 
certain to which the jwrsons really belong who made this request. The name should be 
restricted to the group with racial affinities to the Kochh and Paliya castes and the leaders of 
this group have claimed inclusion. They conld point with reason to their racial identity with 
these other two depressed groups, but this is probably the last thing they would do, for they 
claim to be very much superior to them and to have established their position in the Kshattriya 
vamOf. Their claim to inclusion confers no title to be included for the reason which has already 
been noted, viz., that inclusions must be scrutinised to prevent the danger that they may swamp 
the general interests of the genuine depressed classes. As early as 1901 they were reported as 
being ** to some extent i.e., considered of sufficiently elevated social status to offer 

watw to the ‘higher castes and their position has by no means deteriorated since then. It does 
^ follow that all the jaZavyavahariya castes are depressed, hut it is certain that no caste can 
m mj^xeeeed which is jfal ohaZ ot jalacharaniya. The claim to he included within the depressed 


STATEMENT No. XI 1-8. 

Some castes included in the list of depressed classes in 1921 but not In 
1931. 

XoTE — riguTca for those castes marked with aa astotisk are not for all districts. 


Bengal, British distnets. Bengal States. 


Xaii'p of caste 

Both 

sexes. 

Males 

Females 

' Both 
sexes. 

Males 

Females. 

All castes below 

1,801,712 

967,520 

844,183 

321,260 

187,546 

163,714 

♦Kastha 

*Khaira 

♦Khandait 

“XCoiri 

2,600 

38.154 

34,328 

16,021 

1,360 

18,763 

26,662 

11,407 

1,234 

19.391 

7,666 

4.614 

1 

133 

752 

1 

114 

596 

i» 

156 

Kiimii 

Raihanccshi 

*SiikU 

163,176 

28,100 

1,485,473 

3,860 

106,278 

17,49t» 

773,651 

1.003 

86.898 

10,601 

711,822 

1,937 

1,476 

318.89B 

1,090 

165,745 

386 

1.53,153 
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classes is indeed clearly incompatible witb an insisten'fc demand to be given the consideration of 
the second twico-born barna and can only be interpreted as evincing a desire to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds In the Italsliahi Di\nHion where they are most numerous it 
will be seen from statement No. XII-IO in the body of the chapter that they form more than a 
third of the total Hindu population and in the districts where they are chiefly found (Dina j pur, 
Jalpaiguri and Rangpur) their proportions are between 45 and 60 per cent These figures are 
probably an underestimate owing to the success with which it is claimed l>y the caste that they 
contrived to get themselves recorded as Kshattriya without any qualification. Roth their 
present social position and their numbers in the areas to which they are practically confined 
justify their exclusion. 

19 Distribution of the depressed classes by districts, etc. — ^The necessity of compiling the 
list of depressed classes before any decision of Government was reached upon the castes to be 
included mahea it doubtful to what extent the list shown, in this report will be of use Any list, 
however compiled, is bound to become out of date, and the more rapidly the object of recognising 
a special group of depressed classes is achieved the more rapidly will the list be antiquated The 
object of recognition is not to perpetuate differences bnt to give tbe depressed classes a chance 
of surmounting them and taking a place on equal terms with others of the community, and as 
each caste progresses it must be withdrawn from the list and throw in its lot with the rest of 
the Hindu community. In the statements printed at the end of this appendix and numbered 
Xll-g and Xll-h figures are given both for groups in the list prepared for the report and so far 
as they are available for castes shown in statement No XTI-e. Groups not shown m the list for 
this report and the totals including them are shown in italics. The tables show both the numbers 
and also the proportion of the depressed classes in the total population and amongst Hindus. 
The district distribution as a proportion of the whole population is sho-wn in the accompanying 
diagram No. XII-11 where the same scale is used as m the similar diagrams (Nos. XIT-1 and 
IXII-4-) in the body of the chapter illustratmg the distribution of the primitive tribes and the 
upper classes. As a proportion of the total population the depressed classes are most numerous 
in the districts of Western and Central Bengal and in the two Bengal States. It is, however, as 
a proportion of the Hindu community that their numbers are of most interest. They forrfi 37 
per cent, of the Hindus throughout Bengal. They are more than half the Hindus in six districts 
(Burdwan, Birbhum, Khulna, Faridpur, Bakarganj and the Chittagong Hill Tracts) and. in. 
Tripura. They are less than a quarter only in 6 districts (Calcutta, Binajpur, Darjeeling, 
Rangpur, Noahhali and Chittagong) and in Cooch Behar They consequently form between a 
a quarter and a half of the Hindu population in nearly 60 per cent, of the districts of the 
province. They are most numerous in the Dacca Division. Here are mainly concentrated 
the Namasudraa who contribute more than a fourth of the total number of the depressed classes. 
A comparison between the relative strength of the depressed classes and the Brahmans, Baidyas 
and Kayasthas who form the upper classes of the community is facilitated by the. two diagrams 
giving their proportionate strength in each district but is perhaps most easily effected by 
comparing statements No. XII-7 and No XII-8 m the body of the chapter with statements 
Nos. Xll-g and Xll-h at the end of this appendix Only in Calcutta (where literates and the 
upper classes tend to gravitate) and in the predominantly Muslim districts of Noakhali and 
Chittagong are there more of the upper clasjaes than of the depressed classes and in most districts 
the discrepancy is very considerable. Where aborigines are found m numbers the excess is 
particularly marked. Thus there are more than ten times as many of the depressed classes as 
of the upper classes in Jalpaiguri and Malda, more than nine times as many in Dinajpur and 
more than six times as many in Birbhum. The excess of more than fifteen times as many m 
Tripura is due to the numbers of Tiparas, and it is doubtful whether m the State in which they 
are indigenous it is proper to consider them depressed in the sense in which the word can be 
applied to them in British districts. 
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STATEMENT 


Groups shown ns depressed classes in the— 


Vi B-’i, ■Rffi’-irt of iVlcutfa TTiiUl: 
IDJl ''ity UMinrt, 

A.-~Uniouchablss. 

(tl i'itrjiirs tii'd senieugeri. 


List of Bengal 
Government, 1016 


Census Beport of Census Report of Calcutta Univer- List of Bengal 
1931. 1921. sity Report, Government, 1916 

1017-19. 


(li) Other utaouchables. 


hi) 0t?icr ’inlnuchaoh's 


liagdi 

Bagdi 

Bagdi 

Bagdi 

liahplia 

liaun 

Baun 

Bann 

Bauri 

Bhmya 

Bmd 

Bliuiya 

Bhuua 

Bhuija 

Bfnjhia 

C'hamar 

Chamar 

Chamar 

Chamar 

Dalu 

Dheouar 

Dhobi 


Dhobi 

Dhobi 

Deal 

Dosadh 

Ghasi 


Do-sadh 

Dosadh 

Hadi 

Hadi ’ 

Hadi' 

Hadi " 

Bajang 

Hajang 

Eajang 

Hajane 


Uallah 

Malpahanya 

Mlnchi 

Musahar 

Kaiya 

Namasudro 

Paliya 

Pan 

Pasi 

Patni 


Aggregate numbers and proportions of the 


Division, district or state. 


BENGAL 

BRITISH TERRITORY 

Burdwan Division 


Pruidsney Divitioit 

24-Parcan.'is 

C'Jikutta 

Xadia 

lIuTshiJatMd 

Jessoie 

Khulna 


Numbers of depressed 


Total Hindu population 


Dacca 

Mymenomgh 

Faridpur 

Bakargan] 

Cbitiacong Division 

Tippera 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

t'hiftoguiiK Hill Tracts 

BENGAL STATES 

CoocKBehar 

Tripura 


Both 


- -s 

Both 


' 

Both 


* 

sex. 

Male, 

Female, 

sex 

Male. 

Female 

sex. 

Male. 

Female 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

0 

10 

51 , 087,338 26 , 557,860 1 

24 , 529,478 22 , 212.069 11 , 639,285 

10 , 572,784 

8 , 390,942 

4 , 342,320 

4 , 048,622 

50 , 114,002 26 , 041,698 : 

24 , 072,304 21 , 570,407 11 , 299,914 

10 , 270,493 

8 , 187,005 

4 , 235,250 

3 , 951,755 

8 , 647,189 

4 , 452,882 

4 , 194,307 

7 , 164,441 

3 , 684,470 

3 , 479,971 

2 , 699,611 

1 , 374,737 

1 , 324,874 

1 , 575,699 

yi4,S91 

760,808 

1 , 238,872 

639, .jUl 

599,568 

626.950 

321,150 

305,800 

947,554 

472,687 

474,867 

636,425 

317,330 

319,093 

362,689 

178,822 

183,867 

1 , 111,721 

557,074 

554,647 

1 , 011,654 

5015,326 

503, .128 

445,064 

222.008 

222,996 

2 , 799,093 

1,417,035 

1,382,068 

2 , 492,989 

1,262,749 

1,230,240 

688,165 

345,689 

342,476 

1 , 114,255 

592,130 

522,125 

924,061 

489,398 

434,663 

343.243 

179,954 

163,289 

1 , 098,867 

590,075 

499,792 

860,440 

469,363 

391,077 

233,500 

127,054 

106,446 

10 , 108,229 

6 , 475,366 

4 , 632,883 

5 , 179,127 

2 , 835,998 

2 , 343,129 

2 , 201,082 

1 , 167,960 

1 , 033,122 

2 , 713,874 

1,464,933 

1,248,921 

1 , 742,387 

945,206 

797,181 

831,785 

439,643 

392,142 

1 , 196,734 

814,948 

381,786 

822,293 

647,846 

274,447 

123,061 

86,743 

37,313 

1 , 529,632 

788, &85 

740,747 

574,046 

294,404 

279,642 

183,639 

94,750 

88,889 

1 , 370 , 6 n 

683,483 

687,194 

580,551 

294,703 

294,848 

194,183 

95,559 

98,624 

1 , 671,164 

871,446 

799,718 

634,230 

326,807 

307,423 

334.461 

172,984 

161,477 

1 , 626,148 

851,651 

774,497 

816,620 

427,032 

389,588 

533.953 

279,281 

254,672 

10 , 668,066 

6 , 649,437 

5 , 118,629 

3 , 721,726 

1 , 861,798 

1 , 759,928 

979,760 

510,146 

469,604 

1 , 429,018 

741,293 

687,723 

326,018 

171,347 

154,671 

118,391 

62,274 

56,117 

1 , 756,432 

924,092 

831,340 

793,832 

422,240 

371,592 

196,659 

103,494 

93,169 

983,367 

533,819 

449,538 

664,015 

360,721 

308,294 

185,371 

98,580 

86,791 

319,635 

170,131 

149.504 

236,913 

126,585 

110,328 

28,611 

16,296 

12,315 

2 , 694,786 

1,356,594 

1,238,191 

746,546 

394,730 

351,816 

94,328 

60,439 

43,889 

1 , 086,419 

557,174 

529,213 

177,629 

94,526 

83,103 

72,445 

37,793 

34,652 

1 , 445,654 

739,027 

706,627 

332,387 

168,030 

164,837 

122,998 

60,203 

61,805 

1 , 053,786 

527,303 

526,461 

444,406 

223,619 

220.787 

161,847 

80,977 

80,870 

13 , 864,104 

7 , 122,397 

6 , 741,797 

3 , 958,670 

2 , 030,613 

1 , 928,257 

1 , 883,959 

064,529 

919,430 

3 , 432,677 

1,743,517 

1,689,060 

1 , 124,893 

568,529 

536,364 

469,829 

235,780 

234,049 

5 , 130,262 

2,067,194 

2,463,003 

1 , 174,328 

619,114 

555.214 

478,980 

254,688 

224,292 

2 , 362,215 

1,206,348 

1,155,867 

847,064 

426,748 

420,316 

509,523 

257,586 

251,937 

2 , 939,050 

1,563,338 

1,433,712 

812,585 

416,222 

395,363 

426,627 

216,475 

209,162 

8 , 826,414 

3 , 441,616 

3 , 384,793 

1 , 546,243 

787,035 

759,208 

422,603 

217,978 

204,725 

3 , 109,735 

1,595,640 

1,514,095 

750,724 

384,341 

366,383 

242,712 

125,783 

116,929 

1 , 706,719 

858,518 

847,901 

366,301 

187,188 

179,263 

84,918 

44,000 

40,913 

1 , 797,038 

872,888 

924,150 

392,352 

195,407 

196,945 

62,427 

31,255 

31,172 

213,922 

114,270 

98,652 

36,776 

20,099 

16,677 

32,546 

16,840 

1^,706 

973,330 

516,162 

467,174 

641,662 

339,371 

302,291 

203,937 

107,070 

99,867 

580,188 

382,450 

313.230 

202,932 

277,656 

179,618 

380,073 

261,889 

201,513 

137,858 

178,660 

123,731 

17,707 

186,230 

10,176 

96,806 

7,682 

89,385 
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Groups RhoTm as depressed classes in the — 

Census Report of Calcutta Umver- list of Beugal 
1921 si+y Report, GoTcinment, 1916. 

1917-19 

B.— Groups of aboriginal derivation. 


Groups Bho^ os depressed classes in the — 

Census Report of Calcntta Univcr- List of Bengal 
1021. sity Report, Government, 1016. 

1917-19. 

G.— Other deprsmd clasiei. 


Garo 

Ho 

Kaur 

Koda (Kora) 
Konv’a 


Kalu and Teli 

Kalwar 

Kandxa 


Rajn 

SbsgiitipeBliB 


Jalla Kaiharta 
Tvrnin 


No. Xll-g. 

depressed classes by districts. 


IfuBibeT of the Depressed Classes per 1,000. 


of the total population. 


of the Hindu popnlatton. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

10,513,914 

5,467,395 

5,046,519 

164 

164 

165 

206 

206 

206 

378 

373 

383 

473 

470 

477 

9,988,717 

5,192,779 

4,795,938 

163 

163 

164 

199 

199 

199 

380 

375 

385 

463 

460 

467 


2 , 937,182 

1 , 500,178 

641,477 

367,718 

409,896 

799,780 

363,814 

264,497 

329, S93 
1&1,309 
248,448 
4UO,201 
192,700 
147.601 

2 , 389,082 

1 , 278,392 

909,783 

146,904 

203,180 

224,292 

345,764 

659,159 

4S6,93S 
104,845 
105,342 
109,849 
179,10 1 
292,314 

2 , 274,376 

1 , 189,177 

151,725 

664,739 

518.289 
56,213 

542,994 

84,826 

139,301 

216.289 

79,280 

295,792 

277,886 

31,402 

2'<2,778 

44,290 

69,303 

108,446 

1 , 962,623 

1 , 005,730 

498,267 

513,009 

524,483 

426,864 

250,637 

272,433 

265,324 

217,310 

426,454 

219,302 

244,397 

85,175 

63,336 

32,546 

120,677 

44,097 

31,688 

16,840 

525,197 

274,616 

337,691 

187,506 

176,765 

97,861 


038 942 

315 320 


66 
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STATEMENT 


DIvltloiit dlBtilct or state 


Total ftU untouchables 


Numbers of the depressed classes 

Note — ^Figures for those castes 

A. — Untouchables. 

^ t ^ 

<i) Sveeper Ca stes 

Tot'll sweeper castes Bhummall 


1 BENGAL 

2 BRITISH TERRITORY 
S Burdwan Division 

4 Burdwan 

5 Birbhum 

6 Bankura 

7 llidnapoip 

A Hooghly 

0 Hoivrah 


6,159,322 3,182,038 
6,131,852 3,166,760 

1.961.516 996,887 

498,598 2o3,626 

306,825 150,872 

316,485 157,350 

379,065 101,719 

270,718 141,147 

189,824 102,173 


Female 

4 

2,977,284 

2,965,092 

984,628 


Male. Female 


482,293 250,096 232,197 


477,199 

241.606 


247,589 229,610 

123,479 118,127 


Male Female 

8 9 

36,774 36,030 

35,314 34,489 

1,149 1,272 


10 

Presidency Division 

. 

1,881,120 

995,293 

830,827 

119,755 

64,392 

55,363 

2,537 

2,839 

11 

24-Parganaa 


756,737 

395,990 

360,747 

72,600 

38,026 

33,874 

49 

29 

12 

Oalcutta 


96,035 

67,838 

28,197 

17,801 

11,093 

6,708 

27 

1 

13 

Nadia 


133,992 

68,733 

6.), 259 

7,378 

3,726 

3,652 

798 

801 

14 

Murshidabad 


144,984 

71,714 

73,270 

16,199 

7,826 

8,373 

1,197 

1,739 

15 

Jeasoic 


256,279 

133,242 

123,037 

3,774 

2,050 

1,718 

381 

209 

16 

Kiiulna 


493,093 

257,776 

235,317 

2,103 

1,065 

1,038 

82 

60 

17 

Rajshahi Division 

, . 

474,273 

250,050 

224,223 

67,633 

35,128 

32,506 

14,951 

14,234 

IS 

Rajshalu 


67,283 

35,239 

82,044 

6,611 

3,575 

3,036 

2,196 

1,937 

19 

Dmajpur 


90,337 

48,814 

41,623 

21,714 

11,202 

10,512 

3,849 

3,845 

20 

Jalpaigun 

, 

33.877 

19,389 

14,488 

5,439 

2,9.56 

2,483 

708 

440 

21 

Darjeeling 


6,950 

4,251 

2,699 

1,353 

872 

481 

22 

28 

22 

Rangpur 


77,606 

41,292 

36,314 

10,225 

6,182 

5,043 

2,798 

2,681 

2? 

Bogra 

, , 

47,958 

25,318 

22,640 

6,042 

2,987 

3,035 

1,381 

1,531 

24 

Pabna 


70,147 

35,949 

34,198 

7,106 

3,716 

3,390 

3,136 

2,944 

21 

Malfl n, 

• . 

80,115 

39,798 

40,317 

9,143 

4,638 

4,605 

862 

828 

20 

Dacca Division 


1,539,200 

783,311 

755,889 

27,171 

14,338 

12,833 

11,761 

10,917 

27 

Dacca 


364,366 

181,321 

183, 04d 

11,150 

5,678 

5,472 

5,131 

5,157 

28 

MjTnensingh 


329,001 

174,453 

154,548 

7,025 

3,941 

3,084 

2,481 

1,962 

29 

Faridpur 


454,332 

228,965 

225,367 

5,336 

2,814 

2,522 

2,482 

2,249 

30 

Bakargan] 

. . 

391,601 

198,572 

192,929 

3,660 

1,905 

1,755 

1,667 

1,559 

31 

Chittagons Division 

* . 

275,744 

141,219 

134,525 

21,034 

10,252 

10,782 

4,916 

5,227 

32 

Tippera 


174,732 

90,140 

84,692 

5,497 

2,704 

2,793 

2,312 

2,472 

33 

Noakliali 


67,193 

34,279 

32,914 

3,531 

1,694 

1,837 

1,034 

1,785 

34 

Chittagong 


33,587 

16,645 

16,942 

11,959 

5,810 

6,140 

951 

966 

35 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

• 

232 

155 

77 

47 

35 

12 

19 

4 

36 

BENGAL STATES 

, . 

27,470 

15,278 

12,192 

5,094 

2,507 

2,587 

1,460 

1,541 

37 

Cooch Behar 


13,483 

7,892 

6,691 

2,994 

1,570 

1,424 

847 

705 

oh 

Tripura 


13,987 

7,336 

6,601 

2,100 

937 

1,163 

613 

746 


Division, district or state. 


1 BENGAL 

2 BRITISH TERRITORY 


Total other untouehablea. 


A. — ^Untouchables. 

(ii) Other untouchables 

— 

Bagdi 



Both 

sex. 

Male 

Female. 

Mile 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female. 

1 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


38 BENBAL STATES 


.5,677,029 2,931,942 2,745,087 496,792 490,778 2,214 


3 

Burdwan Divisicn 

.. 

4 

Biudwan 

. , 

5 

Birlihum 

. , 

li 

Bankura 


7 

>lKinnpore 

Hoogmy 


8 


9 

Howrah 

.. 

lU 

Presidency Division 


11 

24>Faiganas 


12 

Calcutta 


13 

Nadia 

, . 

14 

Mursladabad 


ir» 

Je&«»ore 


IH 

Khulna 


17 

Bajsiiahl Division 

. . 

18 

Rajahahi 


19 

Dmajpur 


2U 

21 

JalpaiKurl 

Darjeeiuig 



RimgpuT 


55 

Bogra 


24 

Pabna 


25 

Malda 


26 

Dacca Division 

, . 

27 

Dacca 


28 

Mynien:»insh 


29 

Faridpur 


30 

Bakarganj 


SI 

Chittagong Division 


32 

Tippera 


as 

NoakhaU 

* * 

S4 

Chittagung 


36 

OhittagoBg HiU Txaeta 



5,654,653 

1,719,909 

441.505 
245,872 
295,647 
329,950 
243,038 
163,888 

1,761.365 

684,237 

78,234 

126,614 

128,785 

262.505 
490,990 

406.640 

60,672 

68,623 

28,438 

6,697 

67,381 

41,916 

63,041 

70,972 

1,512,029 

363,216 

321,976 

448,998 

387,841 

254,710 

188,235 

63.862 

21,628 

185 


2,919,171 2,735,482 

873,408 848,501 


496,675 490,658 

374,582 374,407 


2,235 164,205 167,033 

2,235 164,040 166,953 

28 158,654 161,695 

17 61,380 62,184 

18,380 18,618 

58,834 60,616 

7,110 6,653 

12,735 13,259 

11 215 65 

567 3,937 3.972 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


No. Xll-h. 


by categories, by districts. 

marked with an asterisk are not for all districts 


A — Untouchables 


(5) STteeper Castes (co/icZwded) 


Halalkhor 


Han. 


Haora 


Hlchak 


lalhcgl 


Serial 

2To. 


Mide 

i’emale 

Mole 

Female 

Mole* 

Female 

Male 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

71,284 

68,783 

502 

374 

67,524 

64,869 

56,937 

70,773 

68,153 

502 

374 

67,213 

64,639 

56,901 

66,200 

84,918 

80 

124 

42,033 

40,472 

20,370 

17,799 

17,111 

48 

31 

10,263 

9.869 

337 

17,972 

18,306 



11,210 

11,105 

27 

7,0U 

6,001 



3,450 

3,391 

1 

7,728 

7,451 



12,562 

12,476 

3,688 

4,198 

4,000 

32 

34 

2,940 

3,128 

6,202 

1,489 

1,140 


60 

1,593 

603 

10,025 

7,422 

6,702 

271 

06 

8,493 

8,348 

36,531 

1,326 

1,226 



2,507 

2,370 

32,852 

2,214 

1,643 

236 

66 

590 

483 

1,400 

700 

707 

8 

11 

1,0.92 

1,048 

326 

2,820 

2,764 


6 

J,S34 

3,016 


302 

311 

18 

8 

177 

183 

1,004 

60 

91 

9 

5 

68 

43 

700 

3.103 

2,866 

95 

118 

14,518 

13,586 


149 

109 

12 


9S0 

705 


657 

476 

22 

16 

6,174 

B.667 


849 

639 



9S6 

1,095 


79 

32 



330 

218 


700 

706 

61 

102 

1,221 

1,223 


140 

13S 



1,325 

1,282 


168 

109 



202 

166 


470 

447 



3,300 

3,230 


697 

777 

86 

36 

30 

11 


351 

202 






S38 

303 



22 


, 

248 

208 






65 

64 

56 

36 

*8 

11 


3,061 

3,101 



2,139 

2,222 


825 

277 



23 

20 


17 

16 



20 

3 


2,708 

1 

2,808 



2,091 

2,199 


611 

630 

, . 

. . 

311 

230 

36 

281 

280 



290 

219 


230 

360 



21 

11 

36 


Female 

Male Female. 

Male 

Female. 


Female. 


17 

IS 10 

20 

21 

22 

23 


50,971 

2 

3,489 

1,476 

13,584 

9,694 

1 

50,966 

2 

3,489 

1,476 

13,395 

9,513 

2 

16,684 


290 

124 

3,357 

2,833 

3 

314 


72 

35 

642 

538 

4 

4 



. 

2C 

24 

5 

3,552 

* 

54 

61 

37 

015 

35 

627 

6 

7 

5,792 


6 

80 

670 

473 

8 

0,622 


159 

S 

1,058 

836 

9 

32,282 


2.916 

903 

6,522 

4,193 

10 

2R,950 


556 

445 

1,336 

S43 

11 

1,408 


2.000 

4SS 

4,627 

2,774 

12 

211 


10 

id 

252 

214 

13 

906 


7 

268 

286 

14 


38 

2 

43 

39 

15 

747 


6 

10 

90 

82 

IG 


. . 

511 

394 

1,950 

1,818 

17 



63 

152 

175 

133 

18 


. 



000 

309 

19 



304 

144 

413 

309 

20 



137 

59 

SI 



5 

2 

397 

329 

S2 



139 


141 

104 

S3 



96 

87 

75 

24 


• 


• 

• . 


25 



74 

44 

1,424 

1,048 

26 



65 

36 

131 

77 

27 





1,100 

829 

23 





S9 

65 

29 


. . 

5 

*8 

104 

77 

80 


2 

2 

11 

142 

221 

31 


2 


2 

37 

22 

32 





23 

33 

33 


• . . . 

2 

0 

07 

153 

34 


• 



15 

8 

35 

5 

.. 

. . 


189 

181 

36 





152 

130 

37 

5 

. 

« . 


37 

51 

38 


A. — ^Untouchables. 


<11) Other untouchables (contime^,' 

Bhulya. Bind Binjhia. Chamor. Bhennar. Bbobl. Boat. 


Serial 

No. 


Mole 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male. Female 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 


33 

84 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 


27,611 

21,759 

10,566 

8,952 

157 

160 

94,502 

55,956 

21 

23 

120,857 

108,815 

990 

970 

1 

27,539 

21,687 

10,365 

8,795 

102 

101 

93,439 

55,222 

21 

23 

120,316 

108,351 

552 

521 

2 

18,925 

14,689 

814 

545 



21,9BS 

11,961 


. 

29,200 

27,245 



3 

5,928 

3,943 

181 

58 



4,106 

2,178 



2,041 

1,910 



4 

630 

679 


2 



2,165 

2,210 



007 

855 



5 

2,110 

2,038 


2 



109 

qe 

, 


1,977 

1.983 



6 

7,475 

7,208 

is 

13 



1,411 

1,303 

. . 


16,781 

16,180 



7 

1,643 

779 

542 

460 



6,733 

3,181 



2,310 

1,984 



S 

1,144 

142 

70 

10 



8,436 

2,983 



5,184 

4,333 



9 

3,981 

3,017 

2,112 

1,094 



44,107 

21,635 

21 

23 

21,199 

16,612 



10 

1,197 

1,004 

414 

202 



17,200 

8,746 



8,825 

6,252 



11 

1,112 

327 

162 

201 



18.020 

5,947 


'g 

7,463 

8,789 



12 

706 

811 

995 

829 



667 

442 



1,584 

1,547 



13 

49 

69 

536 

462 



2,073 

2,777 

2i 

14 

1,121 

959 



14 

827 

804 

2 




1,363 

1,300 



1,416 

1,763 

. 


15 


2 

13 




2,985 

2,417 



1,291 

1,202 



16 

4,304 

3,801 

6,948 

8,486 

102 

101 

12,773 

9,134 



4,809 

4,106 

544 

521 

17 

1,168 

1,095 

485 

430 


. . 

2,382 

2,347 



949 

892 



18 

507 

498 

164 

113 


. . 

1,101 

458 



866 

314 



19 

1,154 

702 

70 

62 

1 


904 

379 



355 

201 



20 

21 

26 



101 

101 

807 

325 



171 

33 

, 


21 

77 

33 

147 

30 



2,535 

1,432 



416 

195 

526 

500 

22 

120 

79 

4S 

22 



2,421 

1,561 



187 

114 

19 

12 

23 



470 

429 



1,273 

760 



604 

6S1 

. . 


24 

1,262 

1,278 

5,550 

1,tl0 



1,000 

1,821 

.. 


1,701 

1,720 



26 

194 

ISO 

461 

35 



12,748 

11,049 

, . 


33,548 

31,274 

8 


26 

113 

90 





A044 

4,119 



7,403 

0,891 



2? 



79 

35 



5,737 

5,365 



8,353 

7,85S 

8 


28 

46 

30 



. , 

. . 

1,285 

1,101 



4,941 

4,506 



20 

36 


882 




682 

461 

. . 

. . 

12,851 

12,022 



30 

135 

60 

33 

36 

.. 

.. 

1,849 

1.466 

.. 

.. 

31,560 

30,215 



31 

1 


82 

35 



1,515 

1,318 



12,407 

10,937 



32 

7 




, , 

, . 

114 

139 



12,437 

11,881 



88 

115 

58 

'i 




219 

97 



6,085 

7,382 



34 

12 

2 





1 

2 

•• 

♦« 

81 

15 



85 

72 

72 

201 

157 

55 

69 

1.063 

734 

. . 

. . 

541 

464 

438 

449 

36 

5 


67 

9 



673 

2S3 



145 

S3 

488 

449 

37 

67 

ra 

134 

148 

55 

69 

390 

481 

-• 

• • 

896 

881 



88 



506 


appendix I TO CHAPTER XII. 


DivIsloDi duitrict or state. 


STATEMENT 

Number of the depressed classes 


A.— Unt ouchables. 

(ii) Other untouchables (continued) 



MMe 

Female. 

Male 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

kale 

Female 

Male. Female 

1 

47 

43 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 56 

1 BENGAL 

. . 24,611 

11,809 

2,893 

2,419 

8,154 

6,180 

10,056 

9,637 

619 459 

2 BRITISH TERRITORY 

3 Burdwan Division 

4 Burdwan 

. . 24,238 

5.646 

1,878 

11,690 

2,497 

1,073 

AQ 

2,822 

138 

2,400 

85 

8,154 

6,180 

10,056 

9,637 

619 459 

87 68 

5 16 


1(1 Presideney Dlvliion 

11 24‘Pargan.as 

12 Calcutta 

13 y.idja 

14 Murhludabad 

la Jessorc 

16 £halaa 

17 Ralshahl Divliion 

15 Eajfchahi 

16 Umaipur 

20 Jalpaigurl 

21 Darjeelmg 

22 Hauisiiai 

2S Dogra 

24 Fabna 

25 Malda 

26 Dacca Dlvition 

27 Dacca 

28 Myrnensingh 

20 Faridpur 

SO Bakargani 

31 ChlttagCBK Divition 

32 Tippera 

SS Noakhali 

34 CluttagOQg 

S3 Cluttagong Hill Tracts 

36 BENGAL STATES 


1,396 

287 

374 

1,452 

691 

186 

231 

1,533 

68 

102 

58 

99 



13 


2,020 

1,600 



8,154 

6,168 

6,988 

9,634 

520 

1.316 

96 

88 

298 

1,220 

82 



8,154 

6,158 

9,089 

9,634 

148 

14 

46 

44 


22 

16 

1 

140 

7 





16 

1 

8 

*7 

46 

44 


22 



373 

119 

71 

19 





373 

93 

26 

71 

19 






Diviiioa, district or state. 


A — Untoudhahles. 

(il) Othe r untouchables (continued). 
Mallah. Malpahariya Aluehi 


Male Femalp Male Female. Male Female Male 


Female Male. Female 


BRITISH TERRITORY 

Burdwan Division 


24-PatBana3 

Calcutta 

IMadia 

Murshiriabad 

.lessore 

Ehulna 

Ra|shahi Division 

Rajshani 

Dinajpur 

Jalpaiguii 

Darjeelmg 

Hangpur 

Bogra 

Fabna 

Malda 

Dneea DiYisfon 

Dacca 

HymenstojEdi 
Fartdput 
Baka^anJ 
eUttacoBC Diviiian 

Tippers 


Tippers 

(^ilttagcmg 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


SO BENGAL STATES 

52 GooebBehax 

M Ttipom 


54,091 57,076 


16,942 9,310 6,082 5,700 221,673 192,546 

16,685 9,216 6,081 5,700 220,103 191,716 

2,391 757 128 62 78,842 74,669 


5,686 1,717 

2,773 1.262 


3,140 

2,873 

4,668 

2,978 

6,774 

6,267 

22,768 

217 

199 

351 

303 

2,452 

2,271 

4,961 

1,010 

833 

1,244 

910 

506 

686 

4,211 

222 

96 

339 

54 

1,295 

991 

1,315 

48 

2W 

39 

so 

1,004 

701 

137 

109 

758 

444 

35 

35 

5,431 



3o2 

366 

75 

81) 

1,697 

1,534 

1.5il 

502 

913 

105 

766 

407 

523 

2,964 

2,082 

0,673 

8,857 

3,589 

3,733 



28.529 

6,533 

6,684 

18 

3,513 

3,733 



11,790 

13,303 

88 

173 

58 




2,182 

1,254 

1,495 

3,473 

121 

31 



3,798 

1,4S0 

3,454 

111 

14 



3,219 

is 

i9 

io 

17 



235 

339 

5 

13 


257 

94 

1 


1,570 


S,472 5,242 
5,379 5,136 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


507 


No. Xll-h (cantimted.) 


by categories, by distrcits. 


A.— TJutoucliables, 


(li) Other untouchables (continued) 


Kandh Koch Konwar. 


Male. 

Kemale 

Male 

"Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

Female 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

37 

29 

1,002 

523 

41,704 

39,595 

78 

55 

24 

4 

598 

252 

41,030 

38,972 

78 

55 





276 

406 







276 

402 








‘4 



S4 

4 

660 

244 

35 


63 

53 

zb 


478 

76 

6 

228 

10 

35 


63 

53 

i 

■4 

38 

8 

19,916 

18,918 





2 

86 

‘a 

700 

3,221 

417 

65 

3,223 

10.864 

16 

1.406 

593 

2,942 

592 

67 

3,295 

10,000 

16 

1,424 



.. 




20,424 

19,470 

16 






4,404 

16,817 

4,269 

14,976 

is 






203 

226 



,, 

.. 



379 

178 


2 





188 

166 







191 

22 


‘2 

13 

25 

404 

271 

674 

623 



is 

26 

7 

897 

1 

270 

640 

34 

590 

33 




Kotal 

Lohai. 

Mahli. 

Semi 

2fo. 

Male 

Female, 

Male. 

Fen ale. 

Male. 

Female. 


63 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


3,852 

3,799 

26,066 

24,101 

8,211 

8,051 

1 

3,852 

3,799 

25,928 

24,025 

8,211 

8,051 

2 

3,067 

3,072 

18,411 

18,731 

2,425 

2,510 

3 

3.024 

3,036 

2,507 

2,254 

407 

374 

4 

i 

11 

1,475 

1,434 

232 

277 

6 

30 

21 

12,183 

13,348 



6 



1,019 

960 

1,00.3 

1,8^3 

7 

12 

4 

965 

6S8 

78 

13 

8 



260 

38 

15 

13 

9 

761 

727 

1,458 

610 

108 

117 

10 

100 


614 

233 

7 


11 

8 

5 

465 

94 

33 

is 

12 

88 

54 

231 

107 



13 

585 

668 

3 


68 

104 

14 



52 




15 



93 

S2 



16 

24 


5.723 

4,317 

5,878 

5.424 

17 

24 


206 

163 

298 

270 

18 



302 

124 

960 

856 

19 



3,673 

3,147 

3,262 

2,987 

20 



037 

481 

121 

128 

21 



222 

SO 

47 

50 

22 



141 

133 

73 

62 

23 



32 

14 



24 



210 

211 

897 

1,071 

25 



263 

198 



26 



20 

3 



27 



63 

41 



28 



180 

154 



29 







30 



73 

169 



81 



4 




32 







33 



68 

169 



34 



1 




35 



138 

76 



36 



84 

21 



37 



54 

65 



33 


A — ^Untouchables. 


(u) Other untouchables (jeontxmed) 


Kalya. 


Namasudia. 

PaUya 

Pan 


PaBi 


Patm 

Pod. 

Serial 

Ko. 

Male. Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Male 

Female 

Male Female. 

Male. Female 

’Male 

Female 

Male 

Female. 


81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

80 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

02 

93 

94 


20 

20 

1,067,403 

1,027,554 

22,862 

20,298 

1,261 

594 12,804 

6,121 

20,829 

19,937 

339,072 

328,659 

1 

3 


1,062,612 1,023,601 

22,862 

20,298 

530 

261 

12,651 

5,977 20,115 

19,175 

339,072 

328,659 

2 



37,242 

37,030 



271 

163 

4,536 

1,730 

230 

115 

35,647 

34,403 

3 



7,489 

7.320 



12 


973 

438 

35 

26 

31 

9 

4 



823 

864 





34 

46 

6 

7 

3,41)3 

3,016 

5 



458 

432 





14 






6 



18,6!53 

18,635 



IGS 

103 

238 

125 

12 

IS 

19,391 

17,297 

7 



3,283 

3,241 





1,202 

413 

50 

8 

1,618 

1,502 

8 



6,536 

6,638 



94 

58 

2,055 

701 

127 

56 

11,204 

11,979 

9 



268,072 

247,743 

33 


229 

92 

6.598 

3,188 

3,801 

3,465 

303,135 

293,988 

10 



15,968 

15,329 



224 

88 

4,285 

2,267 

461 

289 

109,384 

190,698 

11 



2,201 

1,607 



6 

4 

1,885 

566 

63 

69 

1,339 

676 

12 



15,605 

14,907 

33 




185 

133 

1,110 

964 

1,239 

1,153 

13 



5,654 

5, CSS 





131 

160 

801 

764 

1,237 

1,837 

U 



90,198 

83,909 





80 

53 

8S6 

796 

4,560 

3,974 

l.l 



138,456 

126,308 





32 

10 

4S0 

683 

95,376 

87,150 

16 

3 


59,164 

57,864 

21,229 

18,960 

10 

6 

545 

382 

3,411 

3,601 

290 

268 

17 



10,700 

10,042 

23 

9 





425 

416 

50 

32 

IS 



1,935 

1,817 

17,841 

15,068 

1 


68 

id 

239 

261 



19 



953 

720 

66 

84 



4 

3 

10 

9 



20 

■3 


24 

IS 




6 







21 



18,069 

18,250 



'4 


242 

125 

986 

909 



22 



4,716 

4,418 

226 

115 



18 

3 

258 

313 



23 



22,098 

21,907 



■5 


71 

53 

1.349 

1,569 



24 



663 

692 

3,079 

3,074 



142 

188 

144 

134 

240 

236 

25 



611,277 

600,669 

1,594 

1,255 

20 


846 

671 

9,363 

8,552 



26 



140,860 

144,822 

304 

230 



456 

256 

1,709 

1,413 



27 



76,763 

66,776 

1,290 

1,019 

26 


390 

315 

5,426 

4,993 



28 



214,641 

213,057 







778 

610 



29 



179,513 

176,014 







1,450 

1,536 



30 



86,857 

80,295 

B 

93 



126 

108 

3,310 

3,442 



31 



66,411 

60,986 

3 




45 

22 

1,806 

2,047 



82 



18,278 

17, .517 







1,503 

1,395 



33 



2,115 

1,780 

3 

93 



si 

84 

1 




S4 

.. 

.> 

63 

12 











35 

17 

20 

4,791 

3,953 



731 

333 

153 

144 

714 

762 



36 



1,968 

1,803 





66 

30 

122 

124 



37 

17 

20 

2,828 

2,150 


.. 

7si 

333 

98 

114 

592 

688 



38 



508 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII. 


Divliipn, district or state 


1 


1 BENGAL 

3 BRITISH TERRITORY 

3 Burdwan Dmiion 

4 Biudwan 

5 Birblmm 

8 Eanhura 

7 Muinapnre 

S Hooshly 

9 Howrali 

19 Presidency Division 

11 24-Parganai 

12 Calcutta 

13 ifadia 

14 Murshidabad 

15 Jessorp 

18 Khulna 

17 Rajshahi Division 

IS Baishahi 

19 Binaipur 

20 JalpaiKun 

21 Darjepllng 

22 Eangpur 

23 Bogra 

24 Pabna 

2o Malda 

26 Dacca Division 

27 Dacca 

28 Slvmenslagh 

29 Pandpur 

30 Bakacganj 

31 Ghittagone Division 


32 

33 


Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


36 BENGAL STATES 


37 Coocb Bebor 

38 Tnvnra 


STATEMENT 

Number of the depressed classes 

A . — Untouchables 


(lil Other untouchables {concluded) 


Pundari 

Eajwar 

Sunil 


Tiyar 

Male 

Female 

WnlB 

Female. 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female. 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

17,354 

13,901 

11,287 

10,050 

40,000 

36,920 

48,592 

47,821 

17,354 

13,901 

11,274 

10,041 

39,914 

36,865 

48,585 

47,790 



4,158 

3,623 

31,079 

29,818 

10,640 

11,662 



1,195 

872 

6,387 

.5, 018 

275 

323 



170 

199 

7,003 

7,223 

191 

229 



246 

174 

12,713 

12,455 

902 

967 



2,336 

2,225 

2,707 

2,724 

2,117 

2,321 



97 

82 

1,201 

950 

1,81.3 

1,480 



112 

71 

1,063 

848 

5,342 

6,236 

13,0S6 

10,204 

3,048 

3,879 

6,690 

5,213 

22,016 

20,483 

8,569 

6,028 

980 

750 

1,970 

1,370 

17,904 

16,456 



751 

117 

1,486 

750 

133 

142 

339 

2li 

1,560 

1,768 

949 

844 

266 

478 

3,893 

3,663 

423 

1,198 

1,489 

1,024 

1,696 

1,676 

231 

302 

242 

4b 

148 

98 

217 

249 

4 




648 

.<127 

1,740 

1,582 

4,077 

3,502 

2,354 

2,037 

1,776 

1,499 

6,540 

7,144 

1,086 

1,488 

68S 

708 

291 

184 

092 

1,097 



109 

27 

345 

243 

102 

188 



26 

3 

199 

119 

13 






26 

26 





828 

673 

64 

25 

48 

20 



46 

80 

52 

41 

60 

43 

54 

37 

35 

129 

23 

3 

366 

361 

2,037 

1,967 

624 

567 

776 

858 

4,879 

5,435 

221 

1S5 

811 

497 

366 

335 

0,389 

8,801 

4 


219 

178 

304 

310 

1,637 

1,677 

217 

195 

592 

319 

52 

25 

7,639 

6,765 







180 

155 







S3 

14 



5 

5 

13 

4 






5 

5 

6 






13 

9 

86 

55 

T 

31 





27 






is 

9 

59 

65 

*7 

si 


B — Classes of aboriginal derivation 


Serial 

No. 

Division, district or state. 


Koda (Kora) 

Lodha. 


Meoh 


Munda. 




kale 

Female 

Alaic 

Female 

kale 

Feamlc 

Male 

Female 


1 


116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

1 

BENGAL 


23,909 

22,880 

5,760 

5,241 

2,746 

2,129 

33,276 

29,831 

2 

BRITISH TERRITORY 


23,778 

22,839 

6,736 

6,228 

2,694 

2,104 

32,086 

28,957 

3 

Burdwan Division 


20,640 

19,700 

5,607 

5,213 



1,994 

1,461 

4 



7,580 

6,430 

21 

8 



156 

100 




3,932 

4,028 





81 

62 

6 

Bankura 


2,063 

2,664 





128 

137 




4,813 

4,870 

4,952 

4,868 



730 

890 

8 



1,463 

1,675 

634 

329 



859 

120 

9 

Hovrrali 


197 

33 

60 

8 



540 

152 

10 

Presidency Division 


415 

399 

05 

15 

15 


3,416 

3,307 

11 

21-Parganas 


34 

52 

17 

10 



1,485 

1,416 

12 



23 

23 

46 

4 

is 


232 

42 

13 

Nadia 


14 



1 



778 

909 

14 

Mursliidabad 


293 

265 





190 

268 

15 

Jessore 


61 

37 





668 

590 

16 

Khulna 








62 

82 

17 

Rajshahi Division 


2,710 

2,700 



2,679 

2,104 

25,162 

23,428 

IS 

Baishahi 


105 

99 





3,494 

8,466 

19 

Dinajpur 


964 

871 





2,159 

2,436 

20 

Jalpaigun 






2,495 

1.939 

14,341 

13.442 

21 

Darjeeling 






181 

165 

2,218 

1,659 

22 

Bangput 






3 


217 

178 

23 

Bogra 








1,664 

1.418 

24 

Pabna 








230 

218 

25 

Malda 


1,641 

1,730 





039 

721 

26 

Dacca Division 


3 






1,366 

698 

27 

Dacca 








828 

319 

28 

Mymen^ngh 


’3 






856 

139 

29 

Farldpur 








138 

80 

30 

Bakafganj 








44 

60 

81 

ChttUgong Division 


10 

40 

4 




148 

163 

32 

Tippets 




1 






33 

Koakhidl 










34 

86 

Oiittagong 

Cblttagong Hill TiactB 


io 

40 

'3 




146 

8 

163 

8ft 

BENGAL ftTATES 


131 

41 

24 

13 

52 

25 

1,190 

874 


GooehBObar 






62 



- 

33 



isi 

41 

24 

is 


26 

.. 

g 

1,186 

872 



No. Xll-h {contimied). 

by categories, by districts. 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 
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B. — ClasseB of aboiiglnal derivatloii 


Total, Castes of aboriginal 
derivation 


Both 

sex. 

Male. 

ITemale 

103 

104 

105 

1,036,309 

533,164 

503,145 

867,109 

445,255 

421,854 

388,758 

196,616 

102,142 

82,628 

16,824 

91,198 

152,179 

41,848 

4,181 

43,696 

8,450 

45,176 

74,190 

21,903 

3,196 

38,832 

8,374 

46,022 

77,983 

19,946 

986 

38,484 

19,997 

18,487 

15,929 

989 

7,802 

9,143 

4,417 

204 

8,376 

804 

3,781 

4,680 

2,253 

103 

7,553 

185 

4,021 

4,463 

2,164 

101 

363,881 

189,020 

174,861 

37,906 

94,178 

144,928 

16,451 

6,013 

10,947 

4,707 

49,661 

19,989 

47,962 

75,975 

8,736 

8,163 

6,696 

2,529 

24,970 

17,917 

46,216 

68,053 

6,715 

2,860 

5,251 

2,268 

24,691 

39,054 

20,600 

18,454 

1,786 

36,421 

711 

136 

1,186 

18,941 

399 

76 

601 

17,480 

312 

61 

36,932 

19,022 

17,910 

1,429 

742 

687 

3,400 

32,103 

1,777 

16,508 

1,623 

15,600 

169,200 

87,909 

81,291 

1,364 

167,838 

723 

87,186 

641 

80,050 


Agaria. 


BhunuJ 

Garo 


Ho 


Kavr 


Serial 

A 

. . _ 









JSo. 

Male I’emale 

Male. 

Female 

Male. Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Male. Female 


106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 


159 

71 

41,940 

42,507 

19,634 

18,275 

15 

8 

888 

893 

1 

159 

71 

41,700 

42,295 

18,473 

17,043 

15 

4 

887 

777 

2 

49 

10 

33,036 

36,154 

9 

9 

15 

4 



s 



1,059 

63 

1,396 


6 





4 



9.008 

9,098 








44 

5 

21,928 

22,925 

9 

2 

15 





5 


1,794 

1,715 








5 

84 

20 







0 

46 


6,949 

6,487 

122 

16 



87 

23 

10 

46 


4,987 

4,521 

103 

12 







17 

285 

14 

263 

4 

3 



87 

S 

12 



35 

36 










625 

663 

15 

i 





15 











16 

13 

17 

1.561 

1,451 

622 

434 



96 

143 

IT 



736 

725 







18 


0 



2 




44 

92 

19 

13 


162 

105 

606 

424 





20 

8 

2 

1 

14 





51 

21 



142 


16 



ii 


22 



13i 






23 



619 

489 





ii 


24 











25 



247 

176 

17,716 

16,685 



688 

671 

26 



125 

80 

15 






am 



66 

63 

17,701 

10,585 



658 

671 

28 



66 

42 






29 









30 


SO 

61 

44 

T 

18 

4 




16 

40 

31 









16 

36 

32 

47 

40 

*7 

is 

’4 





’4 

34 

4 

4 









35 



240 

212 

1,161 

1,232 


4 

1 

116 

36 





125 

126 





87 



240 

2i2 

1,036 

1,107 


i 

‘l 

116 

33 


B. — Glasses of aboiigliial derivation. 


Hagesia. 


Oraon, 

Habha. 


Simtal. 

Tipara. 

Ti^. 

' Serial 
No. 

Male Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male Female 


124 

125 

12G 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 


1,215 

873 

73,287 

63,140 

1,143 

933 

219,315 

214,187 

101,448 

94,407 

8,429 

7,770 

1 

1,177 

840 

72,641 

62,771 

660 

478 

218,920 

213,841 

17,950 

16,926 

8,379 

7,680 

2 

25 

27 

5,218 

1,400 



128,837 

128,806 



226 

359 

3 



341 

2S7 



34,366 

30,312 



173 

293 

4 



37 

31 



4,329 

4,230 



8 

23 

5 



5 

2 



33,370 

34,121 





6 



277 

331 



41,410 

44,078 



is 

io 




2,989 

547 



14,647 

16,527 



22 

32 

S 

25 

27 

1,569 

202 



715 

533 



5 

1 

9 

5 

4 

4,683 

4,246 

1 


4,643 

4,441 



751 

639 

10 



1,172 

795 



189 

371 



3S0 

376 

11 



72 

13 



41 




221 

ei 

la 



2,069 

2,264 

1 


632 

694 





13 

6 

4 

945 

878 



3,110 

2,945 



162 

67 

14 



325 

306 



533 

612 



36 

35 

16 







38 

19 



3 


16 

1,147 

809 

62,589 

56,809 

628 

468 

84,677 

80,016 



7,138 

8,483 

17 



4,504 

3,974 



10,656 

9,207 



404 

456 

18 



2,609 

2,600 



39,782 

37.903 



2,402 

2,305 

19 

sis 

508 

46,333 

42,583 

628 

4^ 

0,241 

8,608 



1,256 

886 

20 

184 

169 

4,629 

3,406 



1,446 

1,212 



63 

54 

21 

666 

544 



1,058 

1,923 



264 

195 

22 

60 

42 

1,281 

1,173 



2,m 

2,117 



438 

870 

33 


1,637 

1,407 



84 

125 



48 

20 

24 



930 

1,032 



19,280 

19,020 



2,171 

2,188 

25 



160 

134 



306 

280 

115 

105 



£6 



127 

107 



90 

06 





27 



33 

27 



9 


116 

105 



28 





205 

190 





29 







1 

1 





SO 



91 

182 

31 

10 

668 

£93 

17,835 

16,821 

288 

269 

31 



S 

12 

31 

10 



686 

629 



32 



83 

170 



389 

2 ie 

822 

673 

266 

299 

34 






189 

77 

10,327 

15,619 



85 

38 

33 

646 

369 

483 

455 

395 

346 

83,498 

77,481 

50 

90 

36 

84 

16 

19 

17 

488 

456 

4 

2 



1 


87 

4 

18 

627 

S52 



891 

844 

88,408 

77,48i 

40 

w 

88 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII. 


STATEMENT 

Number of the depressed classes 

C —Other depressed classes. 

(i) In the list for 1931. ' 


Serial DWIilon, district or state Total, list of 1931 Ba;iti. Bediya Beldar. 




Both sex. 

Hale 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Male 

Female 

' Male 

Female. 


1 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

1 

BENGAL 

.. 1,195,311 

627,118 

568,193 

4,766 

4,122 

3,698 

3,545 

1,828 

1,311 

2 

BRITISH TERRITORY 

.. 1,188,044 

623,235 

564,809 

4,766 

4,122 

3,529 

3,362 

1,828 

1,311 

3 

Burdwan Division 

349,338 

181,234 

168,104 

2,309 

2,090 

887 

852 

101 

45 



49,824 

23,828 

21,996 

686 

686 

190 

239 

76 

12 



39,040 

19,500 

19,540 

114 

121 

169 

171 





37,381 

19,542 

17,839 

157 

172 

100 

140 





196,021 

79,774 

77,147 

448 

453 

289 

202 

14 




30,677 

16,004 

13,773 

418 

291 

68 

50 

28 

29 

9 

Howrah 

39,495 

21,086 

17,809 

486 

367 

76 

60 

43 

4 

19 

Presidency Division 

281,478 

152,670 

128,908 

1,624 

1,354 

870 

838 

205 

218 

11 


69,119 

35,277 

23,842 

260 

175 

514 

498 

6 

6 



26,037 

17,101 

8,036 

28 

2 

49 

12 

179 

205 



41,846 

22,236 

19,609 

513 

463 

109 

90 

8 

7 



40,056 

19,165 

20,891 

352 

324 

85 

82 

13 




73.765 

37,489 

36.276 

372 

303 

106 

156 



IS 

Khulna 

40,656 

21,402 

19,254 

99 

87 

7 




17 

Rajahahi Division 

141,596 

71,076 

70,620 

610 

436 

1,750 

1,649 

1,460 

1,048 

l.S 

B.iishahi 

13,202 

7,046 

6,156 

68 

53 

105 

46 



19 

Hlnaipiir 

12,144 

0,718 

5,426 

15 

13 

123 

86 

742 

433 

20 

JalpaiRun 

6,566 

3,216 

3,350 



289 

272 

6 


21 

Darjeeling 

6,210 

3,309 

2,901 

i2 






22 

Baniitpvii 

10,709 

5,984 

4,725 

13 

3 

489 

476 

4 

‘i 

23 

Bogra 

13,540 

6,779 

6,761 

3 


440 

620 



24 

Fabna 

47,154 

21,815 

25,339 

233 

208 

286 

226 



25 

Malda 

32,071 

16,209 

16,862 

266 

159 

18 

16 

708 

614 

26 

Dacca Division 

305,706 

160,618 

145,087 

30 

36 

22 

23 

2 


27 

Dacca 

103,677 

63,274 

50,403 

30 

36 

6 


2 


2S 

Myrncnsingh 

113,558 

61,294 

52,264 







29 

Faridpm 

54,480 

28,222 

26,258 







30 

Bakargan] 

33,990 

17,828 

16,102 



16 

28 



SI 

Chittagong Division 

109,927 

67,637 

52,290 

193 

206 





32 

Tippera 

66,651 

34,901 

31,650 

103 

206 





33 

Noakhali 

17,725 

9,721 

8,004 







34 

Chittagong 

25,440 

12,833 

12,607 







35 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

211 

182 

29 







36 

BENGAL STATES 

7,267 

3,883 

3,384 



169 

183 



37 

Cooch Behar 

2,860 

1,560 

1,300 



100 

180 



38 

Tripura 

4,407 

2,823 

2,084 




3 




Serial 

No 


Division, district or state. 




159 

100 

161 

162 

103 

161 

165 

106 

8,964 

4,567 

2,467 

2,257 

86,242 

79,341 

98 

72 

8,877 

4,506 

2,453 

2,237 

85,366 

78,314 

98 

72 

2,642 

1,301 

2,120 

2,199 

2,478 

2,167 

61 

38 

200 

81 

4 

9 

614 

506 

4 


405 

342 



1 




4 

1 



1 




80 

51 

2,li6 

2,190 

164 

143 

47 

38 

880 

384 







1,173 

442 



1,798 

1,508 



4,470 

2,150 

333 

38 

33,282 

30,061 

47 

34 

1,771 

806 

333 

38 

8,087 

7,168 

7 

30 

2,478 

1,205 



289 

164 

40 

4 

4 

1 



3,183 

3,017 



211 

129 



G 

6 



6 

0 



10,287 

9,462 







11,480 

10.244 



1,660 

872 



5,121 

5,354 



134 

79 



1,336 

1,130 



350 

237 



116 

118 



361 

lOU 



276 

652 



101 

34 



21 

14 



251 

84 



374 

617 



124 

65 



631 

618 



45 

35 



2,309 

2,167 



284 

238 



69 

88 



216 

183 



36,377 

33,976 



10 




15,365 

14,853 



205 

183 



8,182 

6,942 







8,068 

7,654 







4,812 

4,527 







8,108 

6,760 




.. 



7,748 

6,472 







860 

294 



















87 

61 

14 

20 

876 

1|027 


, , 

87 

61 



53 

46 




•* 


20 

828 

981 

y. 
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C — other depressed classes 


( 1 ) In the list tor 1931 {comluded) 


Beiiia. 

Bhatiya 


D.mal. 

Gonrhi 

Jalia Kaibarta 

Jhain, Male. 

Kialu and Teli. 

Serial 

No. 

Male 

Female 

Male Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 


145 

140 

147 148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

166 

157 

15S 


177 

190 

147 

175 

3,051 

2,988 

1,778 

3,371 

182,506 

169,566 

102,108 

95,991 

160,365 

134,941 

1 

177 

190 

147 

175 

3,034 

2,988 

1,778 

3,371 

181,330 

168,529 

101,848 

95,943 

159,161 

134,083 

2 



s 

15 



88 

5 

47.079 

45,264 

1,112 

536 

81,889 

74,294 

3 







30 


4.S50 

4,418 

410 

336 

17,044 

15,658 

4 









363 

334 



11,300 

11,299 










2,343 

2,383 

191 


10,209 

14,721 










21,895 

23,120 

54 


2.3,36.3 









65 

4 

7,679 

0,061 

414 

135 


61770 








1 

1 

10,249 

S,94S 

3S 

65 

0,148 

4,919 

9 


31 

142 

180 

2 

31 

913 

2,780 

24.987 

22,738 

33,043 

30,128 

39,118 

26,203 

10 


31 

4 

6 



213 

41 

4,950 

4,318 

2,009 

1,064 

14,081 

7,897 




103 

138 


31 

62 

21 

2,088 

1,068 

736 

183 

10,730 

5,114 

12 







30 

9 

1,272 

1,119 

10,010 

B.379 

6,479 





25 

15 



005 

2,718 

891 

835 

1,783 

1,713 

4,926 











13,322 

12,739 

12,027 

12,190 

1,418 

1,403 

13 







3 


2,404 

2,000 

5,873 

5,588 

1,464 

1,274 

16 

173 

151 



3,003 

2.032 

766 

576 

13,311 

12,482 

24,025 

27,324 

8,301 

6,838 

17 







251 

142 

1,826 

1,522 

2,361 

2,396 

092 

538 

18 









3,439 

3,185 

667 

739 

1,188 

572 

19 





213 

170 



1,303 

1,457 



76S 

099 

20 





2,788 

2,762 



41 

30 



346 

61 

21 

173 

i5i 





2 


3,068 

2,728 

960 

230 

474 

231 

22 









1.914 

1,015 

2,808 

2,898 

229 

173 

23 





2 




1,185 

1,116 

14,781 

18,883 

508 

362 

24 







513 

434 

635 

629 

2,448 

2,172 

4,090 

3,932 

25 





29 

26 



56,464 

61,505 

41,480 

36,969 

24.159 

20,818 

26 





29 

25 



16,496 

1.5,432 

12,513 

12,236 

S.S23 

7,821 

27 









28,336 

24,737 

18,563 

15,258 

5,626 

4,846 

28 









4.303 

3,022 

0,431 

fi,744 

6,420 

S.933 

29 









7,329 

7,304 

971 

731 

3,290 

2,213 

30 

4 

8 





11 

1 

39,489 

36,539 

2,181 

986 

6,804 

8.110 

31 







11 


22,370 

20,641 

1,001 

582 

2,3.37 

3,117 

32 









4,633 

3,073 

4TS 

381 

3,302 

2,737 

33 

4 

*8 






1 

12,000 

11,890 

107 

23 

255 

256 

84 









180 

29 





85 





17 




1,176 

1,037 

262 

48 

1,204 

878 

36 









1,052 

948 

140 

81 

59 

34 

37 





17 




124 

89 

122 

17 

1,145 

844 

38 


O — Other depressed olos«ies. 


(i> In the hat for 1931 Icondudei). 

Karenga. £hatik Konaj. Mahar Kagp Hat. Bajn 

Afnln Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female. Male iFemale. Male. Temalo 


167 

168 

189 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

4,949 

4,906 

762 

395 

20,922 

20,136 

1,003 

983 

8,017 

8,147 

3,796 

3,552 29,318 27,460 

4,949 

4,906 

762 

395 

20,922 

20,136 

938 

853 

8,004 

8,147 

3,796 

3,552 29,318 27,460 

4,093 

4,079 

330 

126 

7,164 

7,275 

840 

823 

32 

102 

40 

30 

28,069 

26,690 

3 


69 

28 

22 

g 



9 

2 

17 

12 





14 

7 

7,121 

7,206 

5 




1 




2,149 

2,167 

54 

54 



835 

823 

23 

100 

ii 

14 

23,068 

26,696 


9 

24 

24 

5 






5 

4 



1,500 

1,483 

109 

13 

C 










850 

827 

380 

230 

10,274 

9,607 

3 


885 

719 

6 


1,217 

751 

778 

825 

232 

88 

859 

119 








732 

74 

2 

167 

142 

34 

14 

3 



29 



27 






9,381 

9,374 



885 

690 





'4 










4 






43 

39 

3,494 

3,354 

2 


7,061 

7,314 

273 

338 

33 

13 





240 

213 





34 

17 











19 


20 

30 

33 




is 

10 



2 




lei 

189 







030 

563 











SO 

28 

2,419 

2,.311 





17 

4 






1 

205 

267 



7,o42 

7,3i4 

35 

93 









47 

17 



1,703 

1,535 













430 

278 









47 

i? 



1,363 

1,257 









40 

13 

20 

12 

1,685 

1,849 









6 


20 

12 

603 

620 













653 

619 









46 

is 



427 

2 

410 









05 

130 

13 

.. 


.. 









65 

JSO 

is 


- 





Shagiidpesha 
Male. Female. 
181 1S2 

156 177 

156 177 

156 177 


150 


25 

26 


85 

66 


67 



STATEMENT 

Number of the depressed classes 
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C . — other depressed classes 


(u) Included in the list of 1921 but not in 1931. 


Serial 

J»‘o 

Division, district or state. 


Total, including those of 1921 not included 
ra 1931 

•Kastha 

•Khaira 




Both sex 

hislp 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 


1 


183 

184 

1S5 

186 

187 

188 

180 

1 

BENGAL 


2,122,972 

1,125,075 

997,897 

1,367 

1,234 

18,877 

19,410 

2 

BRITISH TERRITORY 


1,301,712 

957,629 

844,183 

1.366 

1,234 

18,763 

19.391 

b 

u 

Burdwan Division 

bard-wan 

liirlrhum 

Bankura 

Midnapure 

Ho£),!hly 

Htiwrah 


237,571 

14,527 

5,029 

54.SS2 

111,615 

20,571 

30,097 

125,441 

8,743 

2,547 

26,380 

54,572 

12,752 

20,447 

112,130 
5,78 i 
2,482 
28,io2 
57,013 
7,819 
10,550 

1,366 

1,366 

1,234 

1,234 

18,702 

1,341 

12,793 

2,065 

2,503 

19,366 

1,310 

14,165 

2,234 

1,657 

10 

Presidsncy Division 


188,000 

110,432 

77,668 



01 

26 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

24-ParBanas 

Calcutta 

N-idia 

Miunhidabad 

Jesaore 

Eliulna 


77,908 

23,843 

19,541 

30,109 

11,303 

25,206 

47,295 

10,102 

10,692 

14,290 

6,120 

13,033 

30,703 

4,741 

8,949 

15,819 

5,183 

12,173 



39 

22 

25 

17 

Rajthahl Division 


1,294,626 

679,031 

615,595 





IS 

le 

so 

21 

23 

24 

Rajshahi 

Bin aj pur 

Jalpalaun 

Burjceling 

Rungpur 

Rogra 

Fabna 

Malda 


33,334 

368,080 

332,918 

27,602 

448,666 

12,381 

17,203 

54,4X2 

17,006 

192,298 

179,306 

15,106 

232,339 

6,497 

0,010 

27,469 

10,328 

175,782 

153,612 

12,406 

216,327 

5,834 

8,193 

26,973 





20 

Dacca Division 


78,664 

41,201 

37,463 





29 

30 

Dacca 

Mymensineh 

Fandpur 

Bakarganj 


28,438 

34,029 

14,960 

1,237 

14,857 

17,765 

7,738 

841 

13,581 

16,264 

7,222 

396 





31 

Chlttacong Division 


2,851 

1,424 

1,427 





S3 

34 

35 

Tipppra 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Chittagoag Hill Tracts 


1,685 

257 

909 

894 

07 

433 

701 

160 

476 





36 

BENGAL STATES 


321,260 

167,546 

153,714 

1 


114 

19 

37 

3S 

CoocU Betaar 

Xrlpura 


319,984 

1,276 

166,590 

960 

153,394 

320 

1 


114 

19 


N £ — ^Figures for Aaur, Blrbor, Bala, Eorwa and 
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S06 156 .. .. 1,090 386 . .. 165,745 153,153 

SOS Si3 16S,69S XSS.ISI 

696 1B6 . .. lOS US .. .. 60 S 

Knranar have not been extracted. 



APPENDIX n 


Notes on the Peoples of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 

The essay here printed is by Mr. J. P Mills, now Honorary Director of Ethnography 

in Assam, and is based on the notes which he made duiing a short stay in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts in 1926 Mr, H B. Wilkinson, C.I.E , I.C S., at one time Deputy Commissioner of the 
Hill Tracts, makes the following comments ; — 

My rocollerjtions date from the years 1920-1922 and must be regarded merely as the impiessions of a 
lajTnan. Where they differ from Mr. Mills’ statements, the latter should for obvious reasons bo preferred. 

The district as the Chittagong Hill Tracts has more m common with the neighbouring Lushai 

Hills than witli the Chittagong District, But its generous river system provides natural means of communi- 
cation with Chittagong and the sea The tendency therefore has been for these hill people, especially those 
living anywhere near the big rivers, to come more and more into contact with and thus assimilate the customs 
of the people of the Hegulation District This tendency has been aggravated and accelerated by the inclusion 
of the district in Bengal , the Commissioner is at Cliittagong and for administrative purposes the people look 
to Cliittagong Although pleaders are not allowed in the Hill Tracts, the people have easy access to the legal 
profession at Chittagong and the influence of the litigious spirit which prevails in Chittagong District cannot 
but begin to make itself felt among the hitherto unsophisticated people of the Hills This is particularly 
the case with the Chakmas, partly because of their geographical situation but also because the Chief himself 
would appear to have encouraged the imitation of Bengali habits. 

Originally the Chiefs were tribal and not territorial but now they exercise whatever power they have 
over the Circles called after their names and corresponding now to the three subdivisions. The Chalcma 
Circle is serv^ed by the Karnaphuli and its tributaries, which am navigable to the small boats m use m most 
parts of the Circle. Motor boats now ply regularly between Chittagong and Rangamaii and can go a good 
way beyond that. The Chakma Chief has house property m Chittagong Town and, like the other Chiefs, 
and in the district The natural approach to the Hill Tracts is through the Colleetorate 

The Chakmas are fair of complexion and to me show distinct traces of Mongolian origin. I am surprised 
at what Mr. Mills says about their language and religion I thought that they had a definite language of their 
own but that it wa^ gradually merging itself into Bengali — Chittagonian Bengali Similarly T should have 
said that they were oificiallv Buddhists though with decided animistic tendencies and had always been so 
and that contact iv'ith the people of the plains and the efforts of the Chief to ape the maimers of the educated 
Bengali hid resulted in a certain tinge of Hinduism being noticeable m their attitude The establishment 
of a High School m Rangamati has created a demand for professional employment 

la times of famine and distress they are extremely reluctant to take up any relief work and foi the ordinary 
Public Works Department road work a staff of Sonthal coolies has to be regularly employed. I think it is 
pride rather than laziness, which prevents them from taking to this kind of work Similarly, I think I am 
right m saving that the Forest Department find it very difficult to obtain the services of Chaikas in. Forest 
villages 3viy impression also is that it la the Chakmas who have taken most kindly to the imported plough 
cultivation in place of the indigenous system of jhurmng ; but this of course is due in part at least to the 
fact that they are more likely to occupy land suitable for plough cultivation. 

I came across the Mros very little as I was not long enough in the Hill Tracts to visit their area in the 
south-east of the district and they themselves are very retiring and clannish They show very little effect of 
the influence of the plains. 

Mr. C. G. B. Stevens, I C S., who succeeded Mr. Wilkinson was assassinated before Mr. Mills* 
essay was shown to him, and it is consequently impossible to give his comments. Some notes 
are added however, which were put together by Babu S, S. Chaudhuri, B.J.C.S , and footnotes 
marked A.S H. are details supplied by Mr. A. S. Hands, I.C S., who succeeded Mr. Stevens. 


Notes on a tour in the Chittagong Hill Tracts in 1926 by J. P. Mills, I.G.S. 


The Chittagong Hill Tracts form the hinterland of the District of Chittagong, the long 
boundary between the two districts following the base of the hills. Marching with the Hill 
Tracts to the Horth is the State of Tripura, and to the East of and behind them are the Lushai 
Hills and the Arakan District of Burma. Even since the days of the Mogal conquest the 
inhabitants of the Hill Tracts have paid tribute, first in cotton and later in money to the para- 
mount power which held the coastal belt of plains. Indolent and unwarlike however they were 
never able to protect themselves from Lushai and Kuki raiders and in order to safeguard those 
from whom we received tribute we took on and administered this hinterland from 1862. It 
now forms a district of the province of Bengal. Its administration has always presented peculiar 
problems and it was while on deputation in connection with one' of tbp.m that I was able to 
record the notes on which this paper is based. 


Save where it borders on the Lushai Hi l ls and Arakan the district contains no billH of even 
a resj^ctehle height, and the hulk of its inhabitants are valley folk, hugging th e rivers which 
provide their chief means of communication. The ranges which run through the district are 
low and remarkably straight, often only a few hundred feet in height and rarely exceeding two 
thousand. All are of soft sandstone and laterite and there is no supply of stone such as could be 
SSL oultupd use, M^y of the valleys are so broad and fiat that as one looks across the 

noe one might almost oneself in the plains of Bengal. Others are a mere jumble 

the hfilocks, wi^ here and there a few plots of ground level enough for 

the The nvers, save where they emerge from the ranges, meander over' sandy 
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beds. The Kamaphuli, for instance^ the main river of the district, is navigable for Bengali boats 
for 85 miles from Chittagong up to Subalong. Here some short rapids where the river runs 
over a low outcrop of rock form an obstacle. Above them again the stream is navigable for many 
miles. The scenery, as one travels by river, is varied Sometimes high banks of mud are all 
one sees on either side. In other places steep, heavily wooded cliffsa of sandstone run down 
to the water The rainfall is heavy and the climate exceedingly unhealthy for much of the 
year. 

In this area the Lushai-Kuki tribes from the North and races of Burmese origin from the 
South have met face to face The result has been continual contact and intermingling, and the 
consequent culture-borrowing has resulted in great uniformity throughout the area. Besides 
this the long plains border and the rivers which have always given the Bengali trader easy 
access to the very heart of the district have laid a thick layer of foreign culture over the 
Indonesian substratum. Yet each tribe still presents its own peculiarities if one looks for them. 
When I entered a Kuki or Mro house I could imagine myself in the Naga Hills ; in the house 
of an educated Chakma I was in Bengal ; in the house of a Southern Magh I was in Burma. 

J?ew areas offer a richer field to the ethnologist but we still await the detailed accounts 
we long for. Such accounts can only come from those w'ho have lived among the people, A 
casual visitor like myself can only record what the eye sees ; beliefs and social systems must 
remain hidden from him It is in this area that the cultures of Assam and Burma meet and 
such monographs as those published by the Government of Assam w'ould supply many m valuable 
links. Two officials at any rate, Captain Lewin and ^Ir, Snej’-d Huteliinson, have in the past 
gamed some knowledge of the people by long residence among them, but the books of both 
only leave us asking for more Dr. Reibeck is the only trained ethnologist w^ho has ever visited 
the people of the Hill Tracts and he lacked both knowledge of the language and capable 
interpreters and did little more than collect specimens of handicraft. 

Save the Lusheis, Chaks and Kukis I saw a little of all the tribes inhabiting the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts For the sake of brevity I will confine myself to my own observation and refrain 
from quoting information already available in the few books on this area. For the paucity 
of the information I can give I am not entirely responsible. Partly, it is true, it is due to the 
hurried way in which I had to tour. But partly one can justly blame the goods of the Bengali 
trader which, brought by river almost to the doors of the Hill Tracts folk, have ousted almost 
every indigenous article. This process is aided by the ahnost inbelievabie indolence of the 
people. The cotton crop is an unfailing source of cash and even I have know'n hillmen buy 
baskets from Bengalis rather than make them from the countless bamboos near at hand : w'liile 
the highest ambition of a Chakma is to obtain a grant of land and immediately sublet it to a 
plains man, living himself in complete idleness on a slave of the crop. As the Maghs and 
Chakmas are the most numerous of the Hill Tracts tribes I will describe them first. 

Maghs. — ^These are essentially valley folk and I saw no village which was not on the bank 
of a stream. They are almost certainly of Tai origin, tlieir ancestors bemg the Tai Long (Greater 
Tai) who were driven out of China towards the south and soutli-west.* The earliest home, 
however, of which they have any definite traditions is Arakan, whence they migrated early 
in the 17th century into what is now Cox’s Bazar subdivision. There they split up. Some 
migrated further into Bengal proper, while two bodies entered the Chittagong HiU Tracts. 
The first to arrive were the Southern Maghs, imder the leadership of the Chief of the Phru 
family of the Ragretsa clan. They occupied the territory drained by the Sangu and it.s 
tributaries m the south of the Chittagong Hill Tracts District. Later the Northern Maghs, 
under the Chiefs of several clans of which the Palangsa was the most important, moved north 
along the coast, and settled for a long time on the Sitakund range, to the north of 
Chittagong. Having Jhvmed that country out they tamed east, and crossing a narrow belt of 
plains, entered the low hills along the Tripura border in the north of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts District. There they settled, finding the country empty save for a scattered Tippera 
population. This migration did not come to an end till early in the 19th century, and the 
longer sojourn of the Northern Maghs on the coast of Bengal* has caused them to lose many 
of the Burmese characteristics which the Southern Maghs stiU retain. 

Magh villages usually contain from about 10 to fifty houses, but are generally small. Thej' 
are invariably built on the banks of streams. The houses are flimsy stmetures of bamboo on 
bamboo piles and consist of two main rooms, each with a separate door opemng out on to the 
big sitting-out platform, and a small store room at the back. The climate is too hot for a fire 
even to be neces.sary for warmth, and for cooking a hearth is built in the corner of one of the 
Tvi n.in rooms. It consists of a bed of clay and three clay cylinders on which the cooking iiot, 
rests. These are obviously substitutes for hearth stones in a coimtry where nothing but laterite 
or soft sandstone is to be*found. The eaves of the house are low and stretch far out over the 
sitting-out platform, which invariably faces the East. It is tmder these eaves that the family 
sits during the day, retiring inside at night to sleep on mats in the breeze which blows through 
the tTiin bamboo matting walls of the house. The sitting-out platform is railed round and the 
only approach to it and so to the house is up a notched log, which is either pulled up or 
reversed at night. 

In villages in which the houses are arranged to form a street there is often at one end of it 
a roofed platform on which the men sit and talk * This is probably a survival of the morung 
found in Assam. In one Northern Magh village (Maischari) I saw on the ground near one or 


* Vide Le May A.n Aeian Arcarfy, page 4. 
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two of the houses rough. low, strongis- built huts, just high enough for a man to crawl into. 
T was told that they were used as shelters during huiricanes. Most villages boast a little 
Buddhist temple, which is always built well apart from the other houses. 

On the site on which it is proposed to build a new house a pole is set up, and to the top 
of it is fixed a model of a bow^ wdth an arrow on the string and pointing skywards, the idea 
being that evil spirits are thereby frightened off. 

Though the Maghs are now Buddhists they admit that they were once head hunters. Only 
faint memories of those days remain and I could learn no details. They say that after the 
heads w'ere brought in they were welcomed by the women and were then buried, but where 
and in what position I could not ascertain. 

The tribe is divided into endogamous clans {Qsa or Sa) with descent in the male line A 
clan is usually named after the stream or place near which the original ancestor is said to have 
lived. The Northern and Southern Maghs each contain their own group of clans, and a village, 
unless hig, is usually inhabited by the members of one clan only. A man may marry any 
woman of his ow n clan who is not a near blood relation Maniage outside the clan used to be 
strictly forbidden and I was told that members of different clans would not even eat together 
in the old days. Now^ hoTS'ever, these restrictions have been greatly relaxed and marriago 
outside the clan is by no means uncommon. 

The language is Arakanese, a dialect of Burmese. There are slight differences of dialect 
between the Northern and Southern Maghs Burmese characters are used. In figures the 
Magh 13 short and sturdy. The face is broad and rather Mongolian and the complexion a 
sallow brown. The men usually have a stragghng moustache and occasionally a beard. 

By the men of the Northern Maghs Bengali dJioties are now worn, but most of the Southern 
Maghs wear Burmese dress — a silk Iv-Tigi, a jacket and a white puggaree. Often instead of a 
puggaree a man will twist a jaunty piece of coloured silk round his head. The dress of a woman 
varies little throughout the tribe. She wears a long silk sldrt, stiiped horizontally, of which 
the predominating colour is usually red. When there are no strangers about this is often the 
only garment of both young and old, but in public a piece of lined, home woven silk is bound 
over the breast or tucked into a black string tied round the body about them. A dark coloured 
jacket is also worn by some A white puggaree is worn, sometimes with embroidered ends. 

Many individuals of both sexes have the teeth blackened with a certain sap but the custom 
is not universal. Tattooing is commoner among the Southern Maghs than among the 
Northern. Men are tattooed on their arms and women on the backs of their shoulders and of 
their hands. The only “patterns’* I saw were words in Burmese characters. The operation 
is done by Maghs learned in the art who come up from Cox’s Bazar in the cold weather, and 
the instrument used, I was told, is a httle bamboo holder mto which three ordinary needles are 
fitted like a mb The word to be tattooed is marked on the skin and pricked over with the 
tattooing instrument. This is operated by the right hand and guided against the side of the 
forefinger of the left- The sap of a certain tree is finally rubbed into the perforated skin. 


Popular though the recently introduced plough is among the Maghs jhuming is still carried 
on. The method, -which is the same among all the tribes I saw m the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
differs somewhat from that with which I am familiar in Assam. The jungle is cut in the early 
spring and is burnt as soon as it is dry Three crops are then sown simultaneously in drills — 
vegetables, rice and cotton These come to maturity in that order and are gathered in turn. 
Land is only so-wn once and is then abandoned for a term of years, instead of being sown twice 
as in Assam During the hot weather the villages of the valley tribes are abandoned and the 
whole population moves up to the jhums till after the rice harvest. The grain is stored in 
round matting bins m the houses and not m separate granaries. For hoeing little adze-shaped 
hoes of Bengali manufacture are used. Nearly all Maghs use the Bengali busker, which is 
worked with the foot Only in one or two villages did I see rice bemg husked by hand with a 
pounding pole in a cavity hollowed out in the end of a short log, bobbin shaped and set up on 
end on the ground near the house. A single Bengah pounder is usually shared by several 
households and is kept in a shed specially built for it. The houses are too flimsy for any 
pounding to be done in them. The winnowing fan is a circular tray of bamboo matting. 

Lungis and jackets are usually bought, but skirts and head cloths are woven at home. 
Silk thread is bought but cotton thread is home-spun. The cotton is seeded in a machine 
with little rollers working reverse -ways, identical with that used by Thado and other Kukis 
in Assam. It is then ginned wnth a bow, the string of which they twang not with the finger, 
as Nagas do, but with a smooth piece of wood shaped like a penholder with a blunt end. This 
bow-twanger I found used by aU the tribes I saw in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In Assam I 
have only s^n it among the old Kukis. After bemg ginned the cotton is rolled into “sausages * ’ 
roui^ another thin piece of wood and the thread spun with a simple spinning machine This 
machine, too, I found throughout the HiU Tracts, save among the Mros. The loom is of the 
simple tension type, and boat-shaped shuttles of wood or horn are used. 


Though no Magh blacksmith vraa at work in any village I visited I was told that daoa and 
^ places. The bellows, my informant told me, are of the type found 
bamboo cylinders, with pistons padded with 
1 ^ with their tip® downwards. Handsome silver pipes are made by Maghs. 

^ specimen I saw was an old muiioal 

called a omoodile harp , which was carved in Ihn ^ape of that reptile 
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„ 1 matches are not used fire is produced by the method used by the Kachans and Old 

Kukis in Assam and all the other tribes T saw in the Chittagong Hill Tracts A piece of bamboo 
about a foot long is split in two On the outside and near the middle of the halt used a notch 
is cut d^p enough to perforate it. A thong of bamboo or cane is pulled backwards and forwards 
across this notch by the operator, who meanwhile holds the piece of bamboo firmly on the 
ground with his foot. The friction against the edge of the hole scrapes a fine dust off the thong. 
This dust is forced through the hole and lies in the trough of the inner side of the bamboos. 
As the heat increases it smokes and finally glows 

The Maghs now^adays have no weapons save guns and daos. Tradition definitely states 
however that they used to have both crossbows and upright hows, as well as spears. I was 
also shown an ancient sqaure leather shield. For killing birds pellet bows are used and long 
blow guns Nooses are used for snaring. Fish traps are generally of the Bengali pattern 
but conical traps lined with cane thorns are still occasionally to be seen. The onlv toys I saw- 
were stilts, used by little boys. 

The feathers of the Great Indian Hornbill were used as fans and ornaments in the old days. 
I never saw any carving of this bird. The earth from its nesting hole is, however, used as a 
medicine. Another medicine one sees in houses is a species of fungus which is dried and ground 
up and made into an ointment for sore nipples. 

The official religion is Buddhism and yellowrobed priests are to be seen eTer3rwhere 
especially among the Southern Maghs. But many primitive elements remain. The belief in, 
evil spirits is strong and charms are jilentiful. On the outer walls of houses are put little 
saucers inscribed with texts in Burmese. Inside the houses, over and on either side of the 
inner doors, are pointed pieces of bamboo marked with transverse black lines. These are 
known as “ crocodile teeth.” Exactly similar charms are put outside their doors by the Nagas 
of the unique village of Sembhor in the North Cachar Hills, and very similar wooden ones by 
Kachha Nagas of the Maruongmai group in the same area. 

When a man falls ill it is often thought that an evil spirit has captured his soul and is 
holding it to ransom. A small offering to appease the spirit and buy the soul's release is then 
made on the path, as among Nagas To cure headache a little grid of bamboo strips is set up 
on a stick outside the village. 

When a child is born the navel string is out with a bamboo knife. Steel may on no account 
be used. Nor may the mother, during the days of her uncleanness, use any spoon other than 
a gourd one. The afterbirth is buried in the clay of the hearth and dug up again after three 
days. A small portion is then kept in a hollow bamboo and the rest throwm away. These 
customs are most strictly observed even in the household of the Bohmaung, the Chief of the 
Hagretsa clan and leading Magh of the district. Nor the least enthusiastic followers of 
ancient ways are his sons, graduates of Calcutta University. 

The bodies of the dead are burned on the banks of streams. For their spirits lamps are 
lighted under pipal trees and offerings made for seven days. These offerings are made on the 
anniversary of the death till the heirs get careless. All offerings to the dead must be made 
with the left hand. I saw two t3rpes of what might, he called funeral monuments. One, of 
which I saw*^ several examples, is a mound of earth in tiers, like a wedding cake, revetted 
with bamboo matting. On the top are placed some pots and a lamp. Another type I saw at 
Patag in the Northern Magh country. In a field m front of a little Buddhist temple was an 
area of beaten earth fourteen yards square and fenced round. In this were set up thirty high 
poles, each of which was surmounted by a pagoda-like ornament of paper with hanging 
decorations of pith. There was a lamp at the foot of each pole and another at the top attached 
to a pulley by which it could be lowered to be lighted. Above the pulley was a roughly carved 
wooden bird, which I was told was a paddy -bird but which looked remarkably like a hornbill. 
The lamps are lighted in honour of the dead, to whom offerings of rice, milk, etc., are made for 
a period of thirty days while the crops are ripening — clearly a fertility rite. 

The bulk of the property of a dead man goes to his sons. One-half goes to his eldest son, 
one-eighth to his daughters and the rest to his other sons equally. 

Chakmas. — ^All the tribes of this area resemble each other so closely in many points of 
culture that having dealt with the Maghs at some length I shall be able to describe the other 
tribes more briefly. 

If a be asked the origin of his tribe he either denies all knowledge of the matter 

or repeats like a parrot an incredible and purely modem story of descent from an ancient and 
noble Hindu race. Kalindi Rani, the great chieftainness who flourished in Lewin’s time, knew 
only of some half-dozen previous chiefs. The present chief, second in succession after her, 
signs himself “ 46 th Chakma Raja ”, so greatly has the length of his ancestry increased in 
recent years. To describe how the Raja reached his present position would be of no interest 
from the ethnological point of view. Suffice it to say that a supreme chief has no place in the 
ancient polity of the tribe, and that he is nothing but the descendant of tax farmers aggrandized 
by the paramount power. 

The name Chakma ” is derived from the Maghi word cJiaokt meaning “ of mixed origin ”, 
and the Chakmas are undoubtedly in the maia the descendants of MLaghi women and Mogal 
soldiers. There is a small tribe knowm as Chaks in the southern portion of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Unfortunately I had no opportunity of visting them and of aaoertaaning how they 
are related to the Chaknaas proper. 
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Dosnite their mixed oricin the tribe is now very uniform and presents several features that 
uierit descrintion Thev migrated from what is now Cox’s Bazar subdivision in Chittagong 
the en<l of the'^lSth century and now inhabit the middle reaches of the Ivaxnaphuli. 
Thev are hv fur the most benstalised tribe in the district. Even their language is a dialect of 
Beniali th^u^h one section of the tribe is said to have spoken Maghi till recently. The script 
in eSmmon it^c is Beneah, hut the ancient script, which is still used by the more oonsen-atiye 
mem hoi’s of the tribe, is of the Burmese tyiie and is considered by Sir George Grierson to he 
closciv allied to the ancient Khmer script 

In appearance tliev resemble Bengalis and their features show little trace of their partiaUy 
Monfrol ori<nn- The dVess of the well-to-do men is Bengali, but the poor men often merely 
wear“a ra" Ml^d between the legs and tucked into a string round the waist in front and behmd. 
The ciress^ of the Wfimen is distinctive. They wear a long dark blue skirt to the ankles, tvuth 
a broad re« 1 band near the edge Till puberty the upper part of the body is bare. Later a broad 
strip of embroidered silk is usual Iv worn over the breasts Bengali ornaments are worn in 
the nose and ears, and silver rings ‘on the ankles. A flat silver hand is worn round the neck 
The hair is done in a >nin at the back 


All the Villases I .saAv vere on the banks of streams A few rich men have brick houses 
after" the Bengalf style, but the ordinary houses are exactly like those of the Maghs, ivith the 
platforms .similarly facing east. The villages are small and often contain members of more 
than one of the many clans {gozn) into which the tnbe is divided In the old days each goza 
was entlogamous and was under the control of a headman, called in the modern dialect a dewan. 
In order to increase their oa\ti poAA'er however the chiefs set out, about a hundred years ago, 
to lessen that of the devraTis, by making all relations of dewans into deivans and so turning an 
office into a class This tended to break up the clan sj^tem, a tendency which was accelerated 
when Government, for proposes of administration, divided the country into mauzas with fixed 
boundaries, each under a headman These headmen have been steadily acquiring the power 
which the dewans used to have, and the tendency is for an endogamous ynauza to he substituted 
for an endogamous clan. That is to say a man may nowadays mar^ any girl of his ovm mauza 
not nearly related to him, but is expected to provide an extra lavish marriage feast by way of 
a fine if he mariies a girl of another mauza* 

In so far as they can be said to have a religion at all the Chakmas are now Buddhists 
In the 18th century many of them adopted the religion of the Moguls to whom they paid tribute 
and the chiefs of that time had Muhammadan names. Then a reaction towards Hmdmsm 
seems to have set in, bringing with it the Hindu names which are now almost universally 
adopted. The Hinduism prevalent was however of a very half-hearted type, and Kalindi 
Rani decided that something defimte must be done. After considermg the advantages and 
disadvantages of various creeds she is said to have given orders that the tribe was to adopt 
Buddhism. Buddhists they therefore are to this day, though I must confess that I only once 
saw a priest m their country. 

The chief's womenfolk and those of one or two other families are kept purdah. This 
custom only ongniated in the time of Kalindi Ram, who went purdah one day herself in order 
to avoid an interview with Lewin on the morrow It is not in accordance with Chakma 
tradition and is much disliked by the better elements among the people. 

Underlying their Buddhi.sm is a belief in animism One often sees offerings to spirits on 
little platforms, and on one such platform at Toyichakma I noticed little squares of thread 
exactly like those placed on Angami women’s graves They also release scape-goat chickens 
for illness, pist as the Sernas and other Nagas do. They swear on a tiger’s tooth, a stream or 
withering leaves, and they told me that they sometimes settle disputes by the diving test. 


Their method of cultivating and preparing nee is exactly similar to that of the Maghs, 
save that I never saw a rice busker other than of the Bengali pattern The women weave 
their own skirts and breast cloths on an ordinary Indonesian tension loom. Shuttles are rarely 
used. The only one I saAv was of a type found both among the Tipperas of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts and the Kolang Kukis of the North Cachar Hills. It consisted of a piece of 
bamboo prettily ornamented with a pattern scratched on it and open at one end only. In the 
side was a small hole for the thread to pass through. At first sight the problem of getting the 
thread through this small hole from the inside is a difficult one. In reality it is quite simple. 
You unAAfind about a foot of thread and put the bobbm with this loose end into the shuttle. 
Then you blow hard m the open end and the pressure of air forces the thread through the hole. 
All the other instruments of spinning and weaving axe exactly similar to those of the Maghs, 


The children play a game with the seeds of the sword bean aimila T’ to the Naga game, and 
pellet bow's are very popular. 

Tippdras. — At least two very different sub-tribes of the district are classed under the general 
name of Tipperas. Many inliablt the Mong Raja’s circle, which marches with Hill Tripura. 
It is a country of low hills and sluggish streams, and until the Maghs came the Tipperas were 
apparently the only occupants. They axe very Bengalised, the men wearing dhotis and 


At Naiuyarohar, '20-7-28. — System, of inairiage by ■wh.ieli a Cbaknosi who cannot pay the price of a wife, 
gets anotner man to buy one for him agreeing tha't af'ter marriage they will live at the benefactor’s house and. 

? penoa of yearn. This case was an agreement to work for five years to repay marriage expense of 
r month s equals Rs. 5, The period and the rate may vary in different cases. The price 

of the m this case was Rs. 60, ornaments Rs. 90 odd, drummers Rs. 8* and the balance for clothes for the 
SiiifS , feast. It IS analogous to the ghar Jamai system, but I could not find that it had any 
upeesat name. The mamed couple have broken t^a agreemeGot bolting after doing months* work. 


<A. S.H.) 
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puggarees, and the women dressing exactly like Chakma women. I saw very few in the old 
fashioned dress — a piece of cloth pulled through a string round the waist, long hair and leaves 
in the ears A home-spun cotton cloth, with broad white and dark blue stripes is occasionallv 
worn. The houses are exactly like Chakma houses, and the villages, which are small, are 
sometimes on the top of the ranges and sometimes in the valleys The rehgion is Hinduism 
and no stranger may enter their houses unless he removes his boots. A conspicuous feature 
inside is the mam post mth bunches of ears of rice, tied to it, being the first fruits of 
successive years. In every way their material culture appears to be identical with that of 
the Chakmas. They seem to know few folk tales, but they believe that the marks on the 
moon are trees, 

A more primitive and interesting section of the tribe is scattered about the Banderban 
circle in the South of the district. They are said to he the descendants of Tippera slaves taken 
to Arakan long ago. The men wear white waist clothes of which the black embroidered ends 
are left hanging down at the side. The corners are decorated with cowries Above they wear 
white hcme-spuii jackets. Their heads are shaved at the sides and back like tho.se of Nagas 
and small puggarees arc worn, with the ends hanging down over their right ears. In the Icbes 
of the ears are cylmders of bamboo, from which hang crescent-shaped ornaments of silver. 
Small blue and white beads are immensely popidar, and both men and women load their necks 
wuth strings of them. The dao is carried pushed through the waist-cloth at the back. 

The women wear a skirt of black and grey, with bro-nu and black edges Before marriage 
they usually cover their breasts with a narrow, tight strip of red and brown cloth, vath cowries 
at the comers. The hair is worn in a big bun at the back. Armlets of black beads are often 
worn above the elbow. Through the top of the ear a spiked ornament of silver is v'orn, and 
through the lobe a crescent-shaped ornament. 

Though nominally Hindus they readily admit strangers to their houses, which resemble 
those of Kukis. A house consists of one big room, with sliding doors and a narrow verandah 
at either end. 

Their methods of cultivation and their industries are identical with those of the Maghs. 
For weaving they sometimes use a tubuler shuttle of the Chakma pattern. Birds are shot with 
a short blow-gun. 

The Khyengs. — ^The chief home of the Khyengs is in Arakan, and of the few there are in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts I was only able to see the two small villages of Ai'achhari and 
Kukiyachhari, close together on low, steep hills at the Northern end of the Bandarban Circle. 
I was very much struck by the negroid features and curly hair of some of the men, but from such 
scanty evidence it would be unfair to draw any inference. They claim to have inhabited the 
country from time immemorial. Those whom I saw had long been under Magh and Chakma 
influence and their culture presented few distinctive features. Dhotis are now common, but the 
more conservative men still wear a narrow white cloth with red ends, pulled through a string round 
the waist. The hair is done after the Mro fashion, that is to say in a bun on the left side of the 
head, with a bone pin stuck in it. The women wear a skirt and breast cloth of w'hite with narrow 
red lines, and a large white "with red embroidered ends. The houses are on piles, and 

each consists of one large room with a kitchen at the back. By religion they are Buddhists 
and, unlike Chakmas and Maghs, are divided into exogamous clans. All property goes to sons, 
the youngest of whom gets the greatest share. Their relationship terms seem to show traces 
of a former dual division. 

Kukis. — In the Southern portion of the district only Bonjugi Kukis appear to he found, 
but in the Northern portion the majority are Pankhos, with a few- Bonjugis. As their villages 
are invariably on the top of the ranges, where my work did not take me I was unable to see nearly 
as much of them as I could have -wished. 

Mr. Rowlands in a private note, says that the Bonjugis came from a village called Daun 
on the Koladan, while the Pankhos came from Pankhua, thz*ee miles from where the Lunglet- 
Thaka track crosses the Koladan. Some figured memorial stones are said still to exist there, 
which would probably well repay investigation. The t-wo tribes are closely akin and will 
inter-marry, often even inhabiting the same -\nllages. They speak slightly different dialects. 

The Bonjugi men wear a narrow white waist-cloth, a white jacket, and a very narrow 
white home-spun puggaree -with embroidered ends The hair is done in a tight bun on 
the top of the head and ornamented with a metal pin. Strings of small cornelian beads are 
worn and also enormous beads — sometimes dark red, and sometimes yellow — of a very light 
substance which is said to be amber. The women wear a white skirt with red lines in it, and, 
when strangers are about, a cloth of similar pattern thrown over the upper part of the body. 

I was able to -visit Basanta, a Pankho village containing a few Bonjugi houses, near Suba- 
loug in the Northern portion of the district. The men wear a small white apron and a white 
coat ornamented with a little embroidery round the bottom at the hack. Some men do their 
hair in a hun at the back, while others — ^usually young men — ^pile it up over the forehead into 
a sort of horn. Into this horn a well-dressed man pushes, base down, a small triangular 
ornament of steel pins, emfoellished with a red tassel at the ‘‘ apex. ’ * The beads worn are similar 
to those of the Bonjugis. Women wear a white skirt -with narrow red lines and usually leave 
the upper part of the body bare. Round the waist they wear strings of beads and rings of brass 
wire. The latter may once have been their sole dress, as very small girls wear such rings as their 
only garment. Barge plugs of bone or bamboo are worn in the ears. 

6 ^ 
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The houses are on piles anti are big and well built There is one main roomj with an open 
porch ill front and a sitting-put platform at the back A man who has sacrificed mithan 
{qnif(d) -jets iif) in front of his house a large forked post with a mithan head carved on it. The 
akidls of animals sacrificed fire exhibited on a rack propped up against the centre post of the living 
room. 

The loom is of the ordinary Indonesian type, and for a shuttle a stick with an enlarged 
conical head is used. Both Pankhos and Bonjugis have bamboo flutes, but not, apparently, 
the gourd " bagpipes ' ’ found among Thados and other Kuld tribes in Assam. 

The Mros. — Of all the tribes I saw the jMtos interested me most. They are often spoken of 
as Alrungs, a term which is not only erroneous, but liable to lead to serious confusion, as it is 
properly applicable to one of the Tippera clans. 

The Mros say they are immigrants from Arakan. Those I saw inhabit the Southern portion 
of the Bandarban Circle in the South of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where their villages are 
hidden away in a tangle of low steep liills drained by the Sangu and its tributaries, some situated 
on low spurs just above the streams and others on the tops of ridges. The people, especially 
the women, have the reputation of being very shy, but I found no difficulty in taking such 
photographs as I wanted. Certainly they are suspicious of strangers and keep themselves very 
much to themselves, and to this and an innate conservatism may be attributed the remarkable 
way in which they have retained their primitive characteristics, in spite of their proximity to 
their plains and their constant contact with Bengali traders 

They are of medium height and light build and one is stmek by the almost entire absence of 
Mongolian traits in their features. Their costume is of the lightest. The men wear a narrow 
white or red cloth, which is wound round the w'aist, pulled between the legs from the front 
and tucked in at the back In addition a heme-spun coat is sometimes worn. The hair is 
done in a bun on the left side of the head and through the bun a bone pin is stuck. A pv ggaree, is 
sometimes worn. Large rings of v hite metal are worn through the lobes of the ears. Young 
men often wear round the waist a narrow girdle of beads very prettily worked in a flower pattern. 
The teeth are often stained black. The women wear nothing by day but a very short dark blue 
skirt, edged with white beads. This reaches half way down the thigh and is oiaen down the left 
side. It is tucked into a narrow silver girdle, and over it a belt of scarlet beads is worn. 
At night both sexes wear very thick cotton cloths 

All clothes are removed for bathing, and both sexes bathe together unembarrassed and 
with perfect propriety, the left hand iiroviding such covering as is required. 

The villages usually contain between ten and twenty houses.* These are large and well 
built. The roofs are sligtly log-backed. They are on piles and the only approach is up a 
notched log Inside they consist of one large room and a store room at the end This latter is 
regarded as the women’s room and no stranger may enter it There is a sitting-out platform at 
the end of the house. 


A man who has given the full series of feasts of merit may build an extra large house and may 
set up by the side of it four or five long bamboos. Forked posts are not put up The series 
of feasts is (1) fowls, (2) a pig, (3) a dog and (4) bulls, buffaloes or mithan {gayal) up to three in 
riimiber A plain upright post in the middle of the village marks the place of sacrifice. In 
some village.?, but not in all. a small pointed stone is set up at the foot of the post for eveiy 
animal sacrificed. In one village I passed through the sacrificial post was very high, and was 
sunounded at a distance of some feet by a circle of lower posts notched at the top. When a 
feast is to be given rafters are fitted from these side posts to the centre post and the whole 
roofed over, so that the ceremonies can take place imder cover. 


A IVIro if aksed his religion will say he is a Buddhist, but to the observer the only traces of 
Buddhi .^1 visible are charms occasionally placed on houses and the practice of burning the 
dead Their real religion is animism The religious affairs of a village are run by an old man 
called a sera, who may be of any clan and who also acts as exorcist. For epidemics a pig and a 
dog are sacrificed and a series of sabbaths called to-ung observed, for the nine days of which ro 
one may descend to the ground from the verandah of his house. f 

Hutchinson (Account of the Chittagong HiU Tracts, page 165) says the tribe is divided into 
five .septs, the Dengua, the Premsang, the Kongloi, the Naizar and the Gharoo Gnar, meaning 
respectively the cultivated plantam tree, the cockscomb plaint, the wild plaintain tree, the jack 
^ ? omitted to make enquiries on this precise point, but I 

^ divided into a number of clans— evidently subdivisions of 

not mutually so. For instance in Bali village I 
Chm^ao.Nirinchaand Shitmna. All are exogamous, 
but though a Shimlung man may marry a Chmgnao woman, a Chingnao man may not marry 
a Shimlung For this I coxild obtain no explanation at large are 


*6-I2~38 — Tain valley 
Itl'u, Tiiey are put up for 

the support being o^toxit lies instSf of are the most solidly built of all. 


Of thTWro being made of wWe"bamboos' 

The peculiarity of para (LermsaKarbaril is that then so are /hum hoxwes very often. 

liku were out in a aheltered^M i? the level bank of the Tam. The 

are erected in a sheltered place atthefootof th©hiUp^*i^. S. H.)®^ that for villages on the hUls, the Kfcw 


w dUd beiore chad to 8 yea„ 
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into sub-clans, called hucTiis. In sucli cases a man 3n.a,y marry a woman of bisi own clan 
provided slie is of a different TcxLcJii. Property descends to the sons, the youngest getting the 
largest share. 

Atbnththenavelcordiscutwithasteelknifeandhewn with a piece of bamboo. The baby 
is immediately laid on a plaintain leaf. The funeral customs show clearly, exactly as they do 
at Semkhor in the North Gachar Hills, that the practice of burning the dead is a comparatively 
modern one. Every village has its burning place near a stream and usually close to pipal tree. 
The body is burned and the calcined bones are removed and placed in a little house on piles a 
few yards further back from the stream. To the sides of the house are fastened bamboos fes- 
tooned with tassels of bamboo shavings, and in the house are put with the bones food, drink, 
pots, and bits of rag for clothes. AU vessels, whether of pottery or brass, are broken. The 
finer ashes, left where the man was burned, are also treated as if the spii-it of the dead man were 
there too. Over them is laid a piece of coth. This is pegged down at the edges and on it are 
laid a dao, a hoe, etc. Over this another cloth is laid and by them are placed pots of food and 
drink. Finally a little lean-to shelter is built over the heap, with the open side towards the 
east. 

As far as I know the method of cultivation is identical with that of the other tribes of this 
area. The winnowing fan, however, is of the sugar scoop type that Nagas use and not of the 
round type used by all the other tribes I saw in the Chittagong HiTI Tracts I saw no Bengali 
d^a»-pounders. All were of the primitive round type 

The loom is identical with that found among the other tribes of the district, but the IVIros 
alone spin against the right thigh after the Naga fashion. 

The tribe must take a heavy toll of jungle animals and birds. For leopards and tigers box- 
traps with drop doors are made, identical in pattern with those found in the Naga Hilfs. Very 
long fences are built across the line which rats must take going backwards and forwards between 
the cleared fields and the jungle. These fences are impenetrable save at the gaps which are 
left every -few yards. In each gap there is a fall trap. Birds are bcth speared with nooses and 
caught in nets streched between bamboo poles on saddles which they are in the habit of crossing. 

The Mros are a musical race and use both bamboo flutes and banjos ” made by cutting 
out and lifting thin strips of the outer layer of a piece of bemboo. The favourite instrument 
however is a gourd “ mouth-organ which closely resembles that made by Thado Kukis in 
Assam. The instruments are made in pairs, of which the two harmonise. The players walk 
at the head of a procession of dancers. The step is very slow and solemn and the feet are pointed 
as they touch the groimd. This is the only dance the tribe has, and there is only one tune for it, 
and that a singularly monotonous one. 

Notes on the Chaks, compiled by Babu S. S. Chaudhuri, B.J.G.S. 

The Chaks trace their previous abode at Chahyandong in Koladain hill in Arakan, where 
there were, it is said, about 11,000 families who Eved under a chief of their ovra There were 
signs of 10,000 houses made of bamboo and 1,000 houses made of wood at Chakyandong for a 
long time. When the Chakmas, another hill tribe, migrated to Chittagong Hill Tracts from 
Burma, they also came with them and settled in Naldiyongchhari side of this district (Chittagong 
Hin Tracts). The Chakmas advanced further towards the north and they were left behind in 
these places. Little is known of their migration previous to this. There is a story as to how the 
Chaks were left behind by the Chakmas which runs as f ollow's : — 

When the Chaks began to cook their curry with CMngri fibh they were asked to follow 
the Chakmas who were ready beforehand. But as the Chingri fish, which turns red by cooking, 
could not be made white, they thought that the cooking w’as not complete as the fish still con- 
tained blood, so they cooked the curry on and on but the fish did not turn bloodless, i. e., white. 
The Chakmas seeing their delay left them behind and they settled in these places. 

At present there are only a small number of Chaks, not more than 100 families in the 
district, who are found in Nakhyongchhari, Baisari, Pagah (near Reju) and Bakkhali mauzas. 
Thus it appears that the Chaks came from the south to this area. 

The following are stories current amongst the Chaks : — 

Earthquakes . — ^There were 4 disciples under a priest who used to cook their food. These 
disciples were so selfish that they always took the best curries for themselves while the p:dest 
was supplied with all the remaining bad things. After their death the 4 disciples went into 
hell and as punishment they had to bear the earth on bamboo poles on their shoulder. They were 
placed on the four directions north, south, east and west. As they camiot bear the earth on the 
same shoulder for a long time they are required to change their shoulder. And it is at the tune of 
changing their shoulders that earthquake begins. 

Bainboivs. — Once there was no water in the locality anywhere except in the house of a black- 
smith. A brother and a sister being very thirsty went to the house of the blacksmith to drink 
water. When they asked for some water, the blacksmith told them that if they could live like 
a husband and wife he could give them water. In order to quench their thirst they were 
compelled to live as husband and wife and then drank water and died soon afterwards. ^ After 
their death they became rainbows and appear in the sky occasionally. StiU now two rainbows 
are seen at the same time. The bright one is the sister and the faint one is the brother. 

EcUjpses. — Tha-O the great Snake gave a half -pice to the sun. As the sun. did not repay it the 
great} «r>a.Trft began to devour him and when the sun promised to repay it he was allowed to go. 
Hence the origin of the eclipse of the sun. 
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Note on the Waghs of Cox's Bazar. 


Ile^ardiiia the Maghs of the Cos's Bazar subdivision, Babu Manindi-a Kumar Sen ^strict 
eeiiMirt officer, Chittagong, has furnished the following notes for information supplied by Kai 
Sahib Bipin Biliari Rakshit : — 

They live in raised huts or wooden houses built very close to one another. Groups of 
houses form one malialla with one elected mahalladar at its head. This mahalladar is an 
a^ed and respectable person and vdelds autocratic powers and his wish is regarded as law by 
everv one re^idinir in his ,nahalla. AU disputes between themselves are decided by mahalladars 
and *thev Iiardlv resort to the law courts, except at the express direction of the mahalladar. 
iuter-maAuZ?n affairs are settled by the mahalladars oi different mahals concerned. By nature 
thev are meek, peaceful and ease-loving and are terribly afraid of the law and its agencies. All 
of them belong to the same sect, with Buddhism as their common religion. They maintain 
several Keyangs (temples of Buddha) which are occupied by celibate priests and their 
disciples w'ho live on cooked food, sent to them by the villagers Each Keyang situated in a 
solitary place contains a good many images of Lord Buddha. Some of the images are adorned 
with costiv ornaments. The celibate priests are recruited from the villagers after the perform- 
ance of a" ceremony called the Maishang ceremony. The family feels proud and happy if it 
can supply a Maishang in the Keyang 

Polvandrv or polygamy is not m existence. Widow-remarriage is in vogue Divorce is 
rare ancf its incidents are goVerned by the Burmese Buddhist law which is in force in Lower and 
Upper Burma. No sexual indulgence with outsiders is allowed before or after marriage. System 
of courtship is unknown. 3Iarriage is generally settled by the parents of the parties in con- 
sultation with their relations (numbering on each side not less than 7 persons). Consent of 
the bridegroom or the bride is not essential. The marriage ceremony is simple and does 
not entail much expenditure. The bridegroom’s party will visit the bride’s house with some 
ornaments and sweets and in presence of the invited gentlemen of both the sides, the guardians 
of the bridegroom will make them over to the guardians of the bride ; this will mean an en- 
gagement or preliminary contract for marriage. On the day of marriage the priest will go to 
the bridegroom’s house and bless him with some mantras. The same priest will then visit 
the bride’s house and bless her with similar mantras, and on the same day the priest will again 
bless the couple in the house of the bride in presence of their grand-father or grand-mother or 
grand-uncle or grand-aunt. This being over the bridegroom and the bride will take a meal from 
the same dish. After the meal the wife will walk round the husband seven times saluting him 
as her husband on each round They will then live in the bride’s house for seven days as 
husband and vofe and on each of those seven days the husband will present flowers to the 
wife. On the eighth day the newly-married couple will visit the Keyang and there they will 
take a vow before the priest that they will never separate. Thus the marriage is completed 
No document of any kind is required. 

A note on some of their festivals and social customs is given below : — 


(fl) Boat festival — This takes place on the full-moon night in the month of Aswin They 
make religious offerings in the Keyang during the daytime and at dusk they flock to the 
bank of the river They prepare small toy boats with pieces of wood and cloth and paper and 
gorgeously decorate them with lace and coloured papers. Inside the boat they carefully place 
lit candies and get them afloat in the water. They shout, sing and clap their hands as those 
toy boats float down the stream with the current. It is Lord Buddha, they say, sailing 
through the dark world with light. 

(b) W ater festival . — ^This talses place on the last day of Chaitra. It is a gala day for the 
youths and cliildren. They (both male and female) come out in the street in batches with 
buckets and syringes and throw water at one another ; one hatch fights the other with water, 
running, chasing, retreating, attacking ; shouts of joy and loud laughter ring thi’ough the air. 
Other people than the ]\Iaghs are also attacked with water when passing along the street. Every 
one takes it in good spirit. This resembles to certain extent the ddl fair a of the Hindus. Seniors 
rarely take part in this festival. 


(c) Buha Chahra . — ^This comes off on the full-moon day in the month of IVCagh. Of all the 
festivals thp seems to be enjoyed most by the Maghs. It lasts for 3 or 4 days. A huha 
{labjTinth) is constructed of bamboo fencing on fairly large block of land, with two gates, one of 
entrance and the other of exit. Once you enter the labyrinth, you have to go round, and 
round by several ziz-zag ways laid between bamboo fences and the labyrinth is so skilfully 
constructed that you cannot come out of it unless you have traversed the whole area of the 
mnd enclosed. Inside the iab^’rinth there are 4 or 5 pedestals on which are placed beautiful 
images of Lord Buddha. In course of moving along the labyrinth the people halt before each 
image and salute it and place a lighted candle at the foot of the image invoking the Lord’s 
blessings. The gate of entrance is dark and the gate of exit is well lighted. During this festival 
there are pantomime and puppet shows, and^watefta- dances (dance of the Buddhist professional 
girls) are also performed. " - - 


burning^ ceremcmy . — This is perhaps the most expensive ceremony of the 
When a Phun^i dies (a jsdest of high class) they preserve the dead body in a bier in 
the Keyang for a penod of one year. During this time aU the mahaUas contribute money and 

gunpowder. On the appointed day aU the 
floek to the cremation grou^ and arrange the oatmons in a row with 
of mahaUa flying over its cannon. a weU-adomed 
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bier, the dead, body is brought into the cremation ground in procession, followed by the Magh 
musical concert party. The bier is then placed on a well decorated hxit built "high up in 
air like the Persian tower of silence. Cannons are then discharged from a distance of about 
400 yards towards that hut amidst shouts and uproar. The cannon-ball that touches the hut or 
passes very close to it receives tremendous cheers and the fortunate mahalla to which that 
cannon belongs, feels itself proud and happy. They run up to the caimon and bring the empty 
cannon back dancing and singing round it all the while. After all the cannons have been dis- 
charged one after the other, the hut is set on fire with various combustible substance and with 
the bier is soon burnt into ashes. 

The Maghs, except the poor and children, are burnt with pomp and ceremony. The corpse 
is placed in a beautiful co ffin and is carried along the street in a big procession of both .sexes 
followed by a musical party. 

The Maghs have very little contact with the people of other religions. They live secluded 
among themselves They are very conservative in manners and habits and are still unaffected 
by Western civilisation. The males often take to trading and brokery. The poor Maghs catch 
fish in the vsea and live on fishing. Some of them, like so many drones, live idly at home 
upon the income of their wives who earn a good deal by weaving silk cloths and lung if- 
which they send to various trade centres through brokers. The women are active and indus- 
trious like ants and work from morning till night, weaving, cooking and doing sundry other works. 
They do not like cultivation of any kind. 

Most of the Maghs, males and females, learn the Maghi language. Very few are reading in 
high English schools and colleges and they do not seem very anxious for Enghsh education. 
By natux-e they are truthful, simple and sincere and seldom litigate against one another. They 
distrust other communities and resent outsiders’ meddhng with their affairs. 
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Notes on the Kayasthas, Namasudras, Baidyas, Vyasa or Gaudadya 
Brahmans, Kaivarttas and Mahishyas, Patnis, Shahas and Telis and 
Tills by N. K. Dutt, M.A., Ph,D., Professor, Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. 


Kf^yastha. — ICayastlia is a comparatively new word in. the Sanskrit language. It cannot 
be traced earlier than the third century A. D. The Vis^nusmiriti is such a mixture of old and 
new "^vTitings that the occurrence of the word once (VII, 3) in that book does not help us to 
determine the age of its first appearance. It was unknowTi m the days of the grammarians 
Panini and Patanjali as otherwise such a peculiar word would not have been left unnoticed by 
them. Kautilya’s Arthashastra and the Inscriptions of Asoka which give a detailed account 
of the administrative system of the Maurya period do not mention Kayastha. The earlier 
Smriti works down to the time of Manu’s Dharmashastra which was compiled in its present 
shape some time between B. C 200 and A. D 200 do not contain any reference to Kayastha 
either as an officer or as a caste Probably the first mention of the word occurs m the 
Yajnavalkyasamhita (I, 336), which may be dated in the third century A. T>. But m that 
book, too, it occurs only once and is not mentioned in the list of castes formed by crosses and 
degradation from the four oiigiiial var^as, Amara, who wrote his famous lexicon in the fifth 
century A. D., is entirely silent about it. 

Secondly, the Indian pandits were apparently in difficulty in finding a derivative meaning 
of the word Kayastha. Various fanciful derivations are given, the most popular one being 
from the root Kdya, body. Ignoring the very old and widely current story of Brahmd having 
created the whole of mankind, divided into four varnast from the four different parts of his 
body. Some of the more recent writers in order to derive the word and the caste Kayastha 
put Him again to work and make Him create a new being from his Kdya or body (Padma 
Parana, Snshtikhanda) Others not liking to interfere with the traditional story of creation 
got hold of the fables of Parasurama and obtained the birth of Kayastha from the body of a 
fugitive ICshatriya queen, who was spared by the all-killing Brdhmana warrior at the mter- 
cession of a Brdhmana sage on condition that the new born child should give up the profes- 
sions of his Kshatriya parents (Skanda Purdna BenukdmdhAtmyam). The Kdyastha seems 
to be an incongruous element in the social structure of the Hindus as based on the writings of 
the Dharmashastras and the earlier Puranas and it required a good deal of ingenuity on the 
part of later writers to give a plausible derivation both to the name and the caste. 


Thirdly, the Kdyastlias have from the beginning been systematically abused in the most 
scathing language such as has fallen to the lot of no other class of officers anywhere in the 
world. The very first mention of the word in the Ydjnavalkyasamhitd, associates the Kayasthas 
vith rogues, thieves, and robbers, from whom the king should always protect his subjects. 
This sentiment runs throughout the whole later Smriti and Paurdi;iic literature and is echoed 
not only in some of the well known dramas but also in the historical w’^ork of Hajatarangmi 
where Kalhana uses even stronger language to describe the cruel, deceitful and perfidious 
character of the Kayasthas (IV, 90 , 629 ; VIII, 131). Of course the occupations of a Kayastha 
whether as a revenue collector or as a scribe had something to do with their unpopularity, but 
that is only a part of the explanation. Moreover, from the inscriptions of the Gupta and later 
times find the K^asthas to he respectable and useful members of society, quite unlike their 
portraiture in the pages of contemporary hterature. It reminds us of the Jews in mediaeval 
Europe vrho were portrayed in the darkest colours not always because of their conduct but 
often because of their alien race. In India, too, we find a parallel in the Sakadvipi Brahmanas, 
who ow'ed not a little of their de^aded status in society to their foreign origin. Kd,yasthas, 
like Brahmanas, were often the recipients of grants of land from kings, as we learn, for instance, 
from the Gurmah plate of Jayadityadeva. 


The abovementioned facts raise a strong suspicion that the early Kayasthas were non- 
Indian in origin and that it was just before the time of the Imperial Guptas that they obtained 
a permanent place in the body-politic of India. The two or three centuries immediately pre- 
ceding the first appearance of Kayastha in Indian literature witnessed a succession of foreign 
invasions of India after the downfall of the Mauiya Bower and the rule of a considerable part 
of Northern India by Greek, Scythian, Parthian, and then Kushan Kings. The Scythians 
were steeped in Hellemco-Iranian culture before they finally succumbed to 
Inm^ influences. It was at this period of contact between Persia and India that several 
words found their way into the Indian language. It is not unlikely that some 
h^hly revenue officia^ from Persia and Hellenic lands may have been employed by 

these Indo-Parfchmn and Kushan monarohs, as by the Moghul Emperois in later times, for 
admimstering thesr Indian territories, and that all these high officials may have been known 
to theoo^on ^ple aa Khshiyathiyaa. meaning rulers in old Persian. Soon that word was 

ynakritized into KAyaaam. That trained ajui efficient 
offiocss from Peisxa and Hehemo lands were mnployed by^Indiah r^ even in eg.rb'er day is 
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evidenced by the presence of a Persianized Greek, Tushdspha the “Yavana”, as governor of 
Surdstra under Asoka Maurya, as is known from the Gimar inscriptions of Rudradamana 
How quickly these foreigners were Indianized is proved from the names of the later Kiishan 
and Saka rulers as also from the conversion of Dharmarakshita the Greek who acccrding to 
the Chronicles of Ceylon, was sent by Asoka as a Buddhist missionary to Aparantaka in 
Western India, of Menander or Milinda, King of Kabul, and of Helicdorus the Greek who as a 
devout follower of Vishnu set up a Garuda pillar in about B. C. 140. When the cultured 
Greeks and Persians were Indianized these who centinued as princes and soldiers were merged 
in the Kshatriya community, while these in the civil service became Kaya&thas. The civil 
servants of Asoka’s government were known as Bajukas, Purusas and Yuktas. but we do net 
know whether they formed any cemmunity of their own. Very likely net Chandragupta's 
chief officer in Surastra was a Vaisya, Pushyagupta. The existence of a Kayastha clan called 
Sakasena lends colour to the suspicion of foreign elements in the Kayastha community. 
Recruitment from all classes, particularly from Brd.hmana and Kshatriya castes, swelled the 
number of Kdyastha officers to meet the growing demands in all parts cf Kcrthern and Western 
India, and the group which w^as at first functional became gradually solidified into a caste. 
Southern India lay too far away from these influences and did not develop a well-marked 
Kdyastha caste. 

This caste, however, was recruited from diverse sources, at different times and in different 
circumstances in different parts of India and consequently was never homogeneous. Barring 
the name and function, there is very little of community between the different branches of the 
caste in different parts of India It cannot be shovn that the Kayastha caste originated in 
one place and then migrated in different directions. The foreign and aborigmal origin of a 
large number of castes and sub-castes of modem India need not surprise the reader. If 
we remember how vast India is, how well-peopled it was at the time of the Aryan invasir n.s, 
how certain sections of the pre-Aryans had arrived at a fairly high degree of culture, how im- 
possible it was for the Aryans to come in very large bodies through the difficult routes from 
Central Asia or beyond, and how India has received even vdthm the last three thousand years 
successive streams of invaders who have permanently settled m the country, the wonder is that 
so much, and not so little, of present day India in population and culture can be traced to the 
Rigvedic Aryan*. 

A good deal of confusion has arisen on account of the identification of the Kayasthas with 
the Karahas in more recent writings. Karapa is an old word in the Sanskrit language dating 
from Vedic times when it meant clever, skilled (adjective) and an assistant (noun) Karanika 
is mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthashdstra. In the Smriti literature Karana represents a mixed 
caste produced by the union of a Vaisya father and a Sudra mother. Amara, the lexicographer, 
also gives this meaning to the word. Karana also meant a legal document, as in Manu VIII, 
61-62, and Karanika, a keeper ofreocids or accounts. Finally Karana came to mean a clerk, 
and when Kdyastha also finally assumed the meaning of a writer {aJesharajiti^ as in Hema- 
chandra) it was naturally sought to make the two synonymous, though the original difference 
was not entirely forgotten. Thus according to Medini Karana in the neuter gender means 
Kd,yastha, but in the masculine gender the issue of a Vaisya-vSudra union Curiously, although 
Karana is the older of the two words and more frequently mentioned in the ^Imziti literatuie, 
all the abuses and vilifications are in most cases reserved for the KAyastha and seldom for the 
Karana. The occurrence of the designation Karana-Kayastha in several inscriptions proves 
that the two were not identical. The Ajayagarh Rock Inscription of the Chandella King 
Bhojavarman also mentions a Kayastha family, Vastavy’^a, which had been luirsuing the 
occupation of a Karana. A distinction is made betTveen a Kayastha and a Ivaranddliyaksha 
(accountant) and an Akshapatalika (record-keeper) in the Ramganj copper-plate inscription in 
Bengal. From inscriptions like the Nidhanpur charter of Bhaskaravaman in the 7th century 
A r>. and that of Dhod in. Rajputaua in the 12th century we come across Kara^iikas who 
are definitely stated to he Brhdma^ias by caste, 

Now what were the functions of the Kayastha caste ? Formerly the Kay^a&thas formed 
what is nowadays known as the Civil Service. Thus they were to be found as collectors of 
revenue, settlement and survey officers, bench-cierka, accountants and auditors, secretaries 
to the king, particularly as ministers of peace and war {SandhibigrahiTca)^ and semetimfes as 
chief administrator of a Division {U'parika) and judges. It was an account of such 
wide functions and powers and not because merely of their profession as writers that thty 
were so much dreaded by the people. The Kayastha is found as a bench-clerk in Vishrjusmriti 
VII, 3, as well as in the court-scene of the drama IMrichchhakatika Act IX. In ApararkaV. 
commentary of the Yajnavalkyasamhita Kayastha is explained as a tax collector {KaTddhikrita\. 
From the Damodarpur copper-plates of the Imperial Gupta times, the copper-plate inscriptki s 
of the Kings Dharmaditya and Gopachandra and of the prince Vamyagupta in Eastern Bengal, 
and the Khdlimpur grant of Dharmapala it is known that the Kayasthas formed the majority 
in the superior cadre of the district and divisional officers without whose knowledge and 
permission no transfer of landed property could take place. In the Rdjatarangi^i the cir i! 
officers were mostly Kdyasthas, who were sometimes appointed as prime ministers and even 
military commanders. With his mind merged in greed the Kmg took for friends the 
KAyasthas who carried off all property of the subjects while delivering only the smallest 
fraction of what they realised (IV, 629). “ At that time the Mahattama Sahela, the 

KAyastha, was Commander-in-chief of the King’s army, as well as lord of the Gate ’* (VTI, 
1319). “ The King then made the Kdyastha Gauraka prime mini ster ” (VIII, 660). 

*Profes30P D. B. Bhandarkar seeks to coimoct tlie Kayasthas, especially of Bengal, with a tribe or race 
called Nagar coming from the districts near the Manasa lake in Tibet. 
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K-,hf m-ndru too, refers to the Kdya&thas of Kasmir in the 11th century as officials only and 
'-ever a c^'ste Kavasthas are described as occupying the posts of prime minister and 
niinlster id peace and war (Narmamala I, 6-S , II, 143) and of chief-justice (Kala-Vilasa V, 6). 

Wh'it are then the component elements of the K.ayastha caste % Sesldes the descendants of 
minv Or?ok, Inniaii and Sika rulers and administrators many Indian Kshatriyas must have 
entered the civil service by giving up then- military profession as it was not possible, except 
rarely, to unite the qualificaticuis of the two branches of government, military and civil, when 
the administrative y^tem hatl become very much developed and complicated. The author 
of the Udava-'Undari Katha, fesoddhal by name, who was a member of Balava-Kayastha clan 
and lived in the 11th century, traces his descent from Kaladitya, brother of the Balavi King 
Fild'htya. The Balavis ranked as Kshatriyas in the 7th century as we know from the accounts 
of Hiiien Th mg. But probably a, larger percentage of recruits to the Kdyastha caste was 
f -ntributed bv"” the Brabmaiias", who with their superior intellectual equipment could e^ily 
excel in the work of manipulation of figures and drafting of documents and -who were sometimes 
nreferred bv the Kangs even to Kshatriyas because being generally dissociated from feudalism 
anti niilitarv service. ^ Tliey could not easily assume mdependent power. In Mediaeval Europe, 
t o, the Church supplied a large percentage of officers in the Civil Service. Many of the Bharma 
and Xiti-'-hUtras direct that the re.spoiisible posts in the state should be given mainly to 
Brahmanas and then to I\i,hatiiyas and Taisyas, but never to Sudras (Manu VII and VIII ; 
Sukraniti II) 

At a time when the Kayastha community had not crystallised into a hide-bound caste, a 
Kshatiiva or a Brahmana could become a Kayastha vutheut losing bis original caste, though 
some blemish would be attached to him on account of his profession. It is probably with 
reference to this state of things that the Saurapurapa, Ch 19, forbids the invitation to a funeral 
feast of these Brahmapas who aie engaged in the duties of a Kayastha, astrologer, physician 
and jirofessicnal soldier. This flow of BrAhma^^a recruits continued even when the Kayastha 
caste was definitely formed but they no longer retained their original caste. The Nidhanpur 
charters of Bha&karavarmap in the 7th century contains the names of several revenue and 
accounts officers in Bengal who were Brahmanas by caste. In the Rajatarangini we meet with 
niunerous instances of Brahmanas engaged in the duties of a Kdyastha. “ About that time 
there died by strangulation that rogue of a Kayastha, the Brahmana Sivaratha, who had been a 
great intriguer.®* (VIII, 2383). “ Sahelakaof the Purohita Corporation obtained the position 

t»f * prefect of property * by securing a doubled revenue and became in time Mahattama”. 
(VII, 1106). The great mass of them (Kdyasthas) was undoubtedly Brdhmana by caste, 
corresponding to the present Karkuns of Kasmir ’* (Stem Rajatarangini, Int Ch. I, p- 19). 
Even now we find in the Poona, Kasik and Satara districts of the Bombay Presidency some 
families who call themselves Kdyasthas but who have not yet given up their Brdhmanhood. 
To avoid coiifusicn they are .sometimes called Kdyastha-Brdhmanas The Vaisyas, too, though 
tti a smaller extent, must have contributed their share in the formation of the Kdyastha caste. 
Prom the Chandraprava of BharatamalbLka w-e know of several Vaidya familes whose members 
adopted Kayastha professions and became Kdyasthas. On account of the presence of poweful 
non- Aryan communities in Eastern India some of whom by virtue of superior physical power 
established rulershiji and eventually became Kshatriyas*^ the infusion of Siidra or non-Aryan 
llo'jd into the Kayastha caste through a Kshatriya medium has not been small How' Sudras 
and non-Aryan princes could become Ivshatnyas is a matter of history. That the predominant 
elements in the Kaya.stha caste came from Brahmana and Ksliatrij^^a sources may also be assumed 
from the fact that the Kdyasthas observe gotra and pravara restrictions in the matter of marriage 
with as much risidity as the Brahmanas .and ICshatriyas. This is not the case with other castes, 
like the Navasaklias in Bengal, w ho, though bearing Brahmanical gotvas often, marry in the 
same gotra. Further, the very close affinity between the Bidhmanas and the Kdyasthas of 
Bengal in their head-form and structure of the nose as distmguished from those of the Upper 
Gangetic valley on one hand and of the lower castes m Bengal on the other, points to some 
close relationship between the two castes at the source. 

Bengal is pre-eminently the land of Kdyasthas. No other province in India can compare 
with Bengal as regards the number and importance of the Kayastha community. In the 16th 
century Bengal was ruled hy a number of semi-independent and independent princes called 
Bhuiyas, most of whom w'ere Kdyasthas. It w^as only when the Moghul governors broke up 
the Kayastha fiefs and distributed them among more pliant Brahmanas in the 17th and early 
ISth centuries that the political importance of the latter began to increase. It is no wonder 
that Abul Pazl, the Court historian of Akbar, was led to state that the Kdyasthas had been 
ruling in Bengal for about tw'o thousand years. The modem Kayastha community of Bengal 
must have absorbed the greater iiercentage of the descendants of the old rulmg d37nasties of the 
country, 8ena, Pala Gupta, Varma, etc., which may be one of the reasons for such a sweeping 
statement of Abul Pazl. Curiously enough tmlike in the upper provinces the Kdyasthas are 
not spoken of with any disrespect in Bengal. On the contrary, though they are regarded as 
Sudras by the Brahmanas the expression Bamup-Kdyeth is often used to denote the upper 
classes in society as distinguished from the other castes, just like Brahmana and Bajanya in the 
Vedic literature. The Brihaddharma Purdna which gives a true picture of the social organisation 
of Bengal in medieval times assigns the place of honour to the Karaha of Kdyastha 
in the list of non-Brdhmaipa castes in the country, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas being non-existent 
in the Kali Age, and describes him as not only an expert in the art of writing but a skilful 
administrator {rdfahdrpesJm hmahald). 

\ account of the nature of Aryan conquest and colonisation in the different parts of India, 

the wnber*6 Aiyam»atwn. otf India, C2hs. XV and V. ^ 
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"WTiy is tliere no Kshatriya caste in ^Bengal ? It is because firstly the non- Aryan communities 
in Sengalj like the Pods, Bagdis, Chand^las, Kaivartas, etc., were too numerous and poM’^erful 
to be thoroughly subdued and absorbed by the thinning stream of Aryan warriors from the 
Upper Gangetic valley. Prom time to time Aryan Kshatriyas, either singly or in small bands, 
came and established themselves in different parts of the country, but they did not long remain 
unmixed with the non-Aryan ruling classes of the place. Secondly, the Rajputs, the Normans 
of mediaeval India, who rose to power in almost all the parts of Northern Western India 
after the Huna Cataclysm of the 6th Century, and who are regarded as their forefathers by 
most of the Kshatnya rulmg clans in modern India, were shut out from Bengal by the indigenous 
Pala Kings for more than four centuries until the sovereignty passed into the hands of the 
Muslims. But for the appearance of the Rdjputs the Kshatnya caste could have hardly succeed- 
ed in resisting the attempts of the Brahmana legislators to abolish the two intermediate vcittuis 
between the priestly and the Sudra, as they have done in Bengal. This resuscitation of 
Kshatriya power in mediaeval India left Bengal untouched. Thirdly, Bengal, thanks to her 
predominantly non-Aryan population, was ever a land of heresy. Jainism and Buddhism 
claimed Bengal as their own. The long rule of the Buddhist Pala Kings very much loosened 
the ideas of caste and was the principal cause of the abandonment of the Brahmauical thread 
by those Kshatriyas and Vaisyas who were associated with the court. It must have been at 
this time that the Kayasthas who depended entirely upon the comt became mostly respecters 
of Buddhist principles and threw away the sacred girdle, the insignia of Brdhmaijical orthodoxy. 

In Bengal we find the Kayasthas well-established in society in the 5th and 6th centuries 
A-D. Prom the inscriptions of the period it is learnt that the Kdyasthas formed a large per- 
centage of the of&cials in the country and that no transfer of landed property could take place 
without their knowledge and permission. The names in these inscriptions do not always appear 
to be genuine compomid words, but seem to show that family surnames were coming into use 
at this time. Thus we meet Avith names like Ghirdta-datta, Jaya-datta, IVIati-datta, Gopa- 
datta, Jaya-nandin, Sthanu-nandin, Vijaya-nandin, Guua-chandra, Ghosa-ehandra, Siva- 
chandra, Soma-ghosa, Vihita-ghosha, Sdmba-pdla, Vipra-pdla, Patra-ddsa, Naya-sena, Bandhu- 
mitra, I>hriti-mitra, Vasu-mitra, etc. Prom this alone however it cannot be concluded that the 
Kdyastha caste had been definitely formed at this time m Bengal The surnames in these 
inscriptions, even if they are treated as such, are not clearly indicative of caste. Thus the 
names •with the ending of mitra in the Uamodarpur inscriptions are not those of Kayasthas but 
of Vaisyas, though the surname of mitra is at the present time borne only by Kdyasthas in Bengal. 
The surname of datta might have been home by Brdhma^ias as well as Kdyasthas. The Nidhdn- 
pur charter of Bhdskaravarman contains the names of several Brdhmapa donees with some of 
the abovementioned surnames. I think that these name-endings are not caste surnames but 
family surnames which eventually developed into caste surnames some time later. Recruitment 
to the Kdyastha caste from other castes continued for a long time after caste surnames had been 
definitely established, and that is why, as contrasted "with other castes, the Kdyaisthas have about 
one hundred surnames which are as it were one hundred doors through which admission could 
be effected mto the community, sometimes even from avowedly non- Aryan stock. Many of 
these would have found room in the Kshatriya caste had it continued in Bengal. In this resapect 
the Kayasthas fulfilled in Bengal the functions of the Kshatriyas of the other provinces of 
Northern India. 

If it can be proved that caste surnames like Ghosha, Mitra, Datta, have been in use 
among the Kayasthas of Bengal since the fifth century A.D., one more nail will 
be driven into the coffin of the story of ^ ilie coming of five Kdyasthas with five 
Brahmanas of Kanauj to the court of Kmg Adisura towards the close of the 10th century. 
The principal argument agaiast that legend is that while the Brahmaua descendants of the 
five immigrants count 35 or 36 generations the Kayasthas count only 25 or 26 generations from 
their Kanuaj ancestors, a difference not to be accounted for by any stretch of imagination, and 
also the discovery of Brahmanas in Bengal m the 6th century from the inscriptions of Bhasak 
ravarma, who from their description cannot be differentiated from some of the so-called 
descendants of the five Brdhmanaa of Kanauj. Besides, in the inscriptions of the 11th and 12th 
centuries none of the Brahmana families claim descent from any of the five immigrants from 
Kanauj. Purther, the wide difference in the head and nose form of the United Provinces 
Brahmanas and of the Brahmanas of Bengal and the closer physical relationship between the 
Brahmnas and the higher class non-Br4hmanas of Bengal do not support the theory of unmixed 
descent of all Radhi and Varendra Brahmanas from Kanauj ancestors. Immigration there 
must have been of Brahmapas and Kayasthas from the west and the south but certainly not in 
the way it is generally described m the common genealogical records. Thus, for instance, the 
Khalimpur charter of Dharmapala informs us of the existence of Ldld (Gujarat) Brihmapas in 
Bengal who v ere honoured by Narayanavarma^, a feudatory chieftain. 

The origin of Kulinism also among the KAyasthas is shrouded in mystery. High bom 
Kdyasthas are mentioned in the inscriptions, but few of them have the modem Kulin surnames. 
Prom the introduction to the Nydyakandali of Sridhara we learn that in the 10th century one 
Pdndu-ddsa of Bhurisrishti (in the district of Hooghly) was ** the headmark of the Kdyastha 
commimity," while the surname Ddsa is of an inferior order among modern Kdyasthas. It 
seems probable that the foreigner Sena Kings finding it difficult to destroy the influence of the 
Pdlas so long as the Kdyastha hereditary administrators of districts and collectors of revenue 
remained loyal to their old masters, succeeded in winning over a small section of them, and that 
Kulinism was conferred upon them as a reward for their desertion of their Pdla masters and 
Buddhist religion. At first they must have been a very limited number, but after the downf aU 
of the Sena Kingdom there was little restriction upon all -those who bore the surnames of "the 
60 
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• • 1 claimina Kulinism for themselves. This happened in a practically 

oB^al Knbo West^naal where there was little Sena influence left after the Muslim 

wholesale fasta^ m B ® in B^t iSugal the process was very much cheeked by the presence 
HMu ^ers for a long tame, and hence we find the number of Kuhns even 
of Sena o^ot ^du ^s^^ a^^ Ghoaha, Vasu, Guha and Mitra to bo very limited there. 
Tte^^thM of Northern Bengal oonld not bo influenced by the Senas and so the Kulmism 
of the siias is not to be found among them- 

Nnmflsudra ^The ij^Tamasudras of Bengal are not an occupational caste. They are found 

in vSi^r^humble’’ occupations as cultivators, fisheimen, boatmen carpenters, etc. They 
Se rT-arded as “untouchaWes» by the higher castes of Bengal, ancl only a generation ago were 
Sown by the name of Chandala. No doubt they are a somewhat backward community with 
fiather low level of culture, who cannot pomt to any intellectual eminence or historical 
distinction among their forefathers in the immediate or distant past. But f^m their occupation 
S farmers and their observance of ceremonials imitatmg the higher castes of Bengal, together with 
^rnrogress they are making in the field of education they are justified m rejecting the name 
S Chandala for their community. The Chandalas of the Dharmaahastras wore men who lived 
outside the pale of civilization and settled life, andjound maintenance from the most despised 
occupations. 


Though the word Sudra was often loosely used by ancient writers to denote all those who 
did not belong to the three higher varyias, there was always a distinction between those who had 
come or were coming under Aryan influences, the Sudras proper, and those sometimes called the 
fifth vama who were too savage and unclean to be amenable to Aryan culture and practices, 
the JSTishadas, Chanddlas, Pukkasas, etc., of the Dharmashdstras. Among the Sudras too, 
there soon developed a distinction between those who followed the ideals and imitated the 
practices of the higher castes :), the “good” Sudras, and those who were 

semi-Aryanized and were as it were in the outer ring of the Brdhmanical society, the untouchable 
Sudras. The promotion of the Namasudras from the status of Chandalas to that of untouchable 
Sudras is quite natural and is the consequence of the improved culture atul way of living they 
have adopted. And m the present state of things they can well claim to bo rogardod as “good” 
Sudras. It was with the object of emphasizing the fact that they were no longer Chanddlas 
that they adopted the name-ending of Sudra, though they were ordinarily called Naraas. 


In pre-Muslim India when the system of caste had not become ho rigid n,H in modern times, 
such a group of virile men as the Namasudras are at the present day might have ewtablished 
rulership over a considerable area and mixed in peace and war with tho acknowledged Kshatriyas 
and Brdhmanas of the neighbourhood. The BrAhmapa legislators would have eallocl the ruling 
families of the community at first Vratya Kshatriyas and then good Kshatriyas, and admitted 
some of their tribal priests even into the Brdhmana order, and increasing intermixture of blood 
would have lessened the distinction between these 7).ovi homines and thoHo of real Aryan descent. 
XJnfortunately for the Namasudras, they had not become sufficicuitly afivanced to establish 
suh a position of their own before the Muslim conquest. As this natural process of caste 
promotion had been stopped by the restriction of opportunities and aw tho intermediate 
varnas have disappeared in Bengal, the Namasudras longing for a higher social status have begun 
to set up claims for recognition as Brdhmanas. The assumption of tho new namti Naraabrahma 
is but a natural reaction against the Brdhmanical policy of keojung down tho mass of people 
in a state of “depression,” and especially when birth alone, and not merit or occupation, is the 
determining factor in caste. 


As regards the claims of the Namasudras that they had formerly boon Brdlimapas who were 
degraded because they stuck to Buddhism longer than other castes and who wt‘.rc given tho name 
of Sudra by the jealous Kdyasthas, they are not supported either by hisioi-y or tradition or 
anthropometry. In fact, from their large number, their main occupatitins of cidtivating and 
fishing, their traditional lack of higher culture, their original name of Chancldla, their cephalic 
and nasal forms, and their habitat in the easternmost fringe of Aryavarta, it may well be assumed 
that they, like the Kaivartas, Pods and Bdgdis, are the descendants of tho natives of Bengal 
who were gradually Aryanized hut whose tribal organizations could not bo broken up. It is 
not unlikely that some Brdhmapa priests and Kshatriya adventurers and Vaisya farmers and 
artisans might have contributed their blood to the community so as to produce a mixed strain. 
The present number of the Namasudras, large as it is, is only a moioty of their actual number as 
^ large percentage has dropped off by conversion to Islam. It cannot bo believed 
that Bengal, which was regarded as a semi-Aryanized country by the writers of Dharmashastras, 
contained such a large number of Brdhmanas at the time of tho Pdla Kings. SSocondly, conver- 
sion into BuddMsm hy groups did not involve any change in caato occupations, and a particular 
eommumty might be lowered for the sake of its creed but could not even in those days be forced 
to adopt the prme^ions of a low caste like the Chanddlas and fishermen who were despised 
equally by the Brahmanaa and the Buddhists. It might have been possible in tho case of 
mmvzduals Imt not of a numerous community like the Namasudras, particularly if they had 
been of real Brdhmana descent. Thirdly, how have two or three million men come to lose all 
m^opr of their ^eat past and all trace of higher culture if they had been in possession of a 
^h status m society, say, one thousand years ago, i.e., before the period of Hindu renaissance 

^ this effect recorded either in the Sanskrit or vernacular 
BrAbrnsiTiaa PouTthly, do they show any similarity in physical appearance with the 

affinity more than any other non-Brdhman»s caste in 
contrary is the case, as is known freon a comparison of their cephalic 
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To avoid the conflict of claims as to whether they are Sudras or BrAhma^ias and to teep 
up the homogeneuity of the caste in outward appearance, it might he better to drop the nam^ 
ending of Sudra or Brahmana altogether and call the caste by the name of Nama only, as is 
universally used in the spoken language of the eastern districts of Bengal. The name 
unlike the words Kaivarta and Chandala, does not carry any humiliation with it, not being 
associated with any particular occupation of a mean character. 

Vaidya. — The word Vaidya in the early Sanskrit literature denoted a learned man or one 
versed in the Vedas, and was not associated with any profession. In the Vedic literature the 
word for a physician is Bhishak and not Vaidya. Even as late as the time of Manusamhita 
the term Vaidya was rarely used to mean a physician, who was generally known as Bhishak 
and Chikitsaka. The word as used in the Asv^ayana Grihya Sutra IV, 9, cannot be interpreted 
to mean anything else than “learned.” So also is the reference about the sage Vasistha as a 
Vaidya in the Bamayaria, Ayodhyakanda, 77. No one can believe that the expression JDwijesTiu 
Vaidydh Shreyamsdh in the Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Ch, VI, 2, speaks of the medical 
men as being the most honourable among the Brahmanas. Here the word Vaidya is used 
in its original sense as a learned man. An almost verbatim reproduction of the above passage 
occurs in the law-book of Manu (I, 96-97) which speaks of the Brdhma^as as the most 
lionourable of men and of the learned men, Vidyd'tj.sali, as the most honourable among the 
Brahmaiias. The Mahabharata, on the contrary, contains many passages (e.g., XII, 36, 28 ; 
XIII, 90, 13-14) which regard the medical profession as an ignoble one, the pursuit of which, 
like the selling of liquor, degrades a Brahmana from his rank. According to the CharakasamhitA 
the physicians are called Trija or thrice-bom not because of their superior status among the 
twice-born hut because after their ordinary initiation as twice-hom the Vaidyas are initiated 
into the mysteries of the science of medicine. It is not possible to agree with those who seek 
to prove from the abovementioned passages that the medical men were always Brahmanas 
and that they occupied a position of high honour among the Brahmanas. 

In Rigvedic times the physicians were no doubt respectable members of society. In 
Rig, X, 97, 22, we find Brdhmanas exercising the functions of a physician without dishonour, 

* With Soma as their sovereign lord the Plants hold colloquy and say : O King, we save from 
death the man whose cure a Brahmana undertakes.’ Diseases were believed to be caused by 
the displeasure of gods or possession by demons; hence a physician had to be well-versed in 
mantras for propitiating gods and driving away demons as well as in the science of medicine. 
The physicians were generally Brdhmaijas, and, like the witch doctors in primitive societies, 
were held in high respect, so much so that many gods, such as Asvins (I, 116-16), Vaniija (I, 
24-9), Rudra (II, 33, 4-7), are frequently called physicians. That different occupations did 
not impart any blemish even to Brdhmana families is indicated in IX, 112, 3, where the rishi 
sings, * I am a poet, my father is a physician, my mother a grinder of corn. With our different 
views, seeking after gain, we run as after cattle,* The Ribhus were supposed to have been 
skilful artisans who were exalted to divine honours (I, 161, 1-6). Some of the descendants 
of the great sage Bhrigu were expert chariot-makers (X, 39, 14).” (Origin and Growth of 
Caste in India by the writer, VoL I, pp. 59-60). 

By the time of the Dharmashastras a great change had occurred in the status of the 
physicians. As early as the time of Vasistha *s law-book (before B. C. 300) a BFdhmap;a who 
practised the profession of a physician was regarded as degraded (HI, 3). The Vishnusmxiti 
(Li. I. 10) prescribes a penance of living on milk only for seven days for the offence of taking 
food from a physician, and forbids the invitation to a funeral feast amongst others of a physician 
and an astrologer (LXXXII, 7-9 ). According to Atrisamhitd (378), a physician and an 
astrologer, however learned, must not be honoured. Similar passages are to be found in the 
Mahdbharata and many of the law-books, old and new. 

It is not easy to trace the causes of the degradation in the status of physicians from the 
Vedic literature itself. One cause no doubt is that according to the Brahmapical conceptions 
of the time no profession could stand side by side with the priestly one, and that a physician 
even though of Brdhmana descent, must rank lower than a priest. Secondly, with the growth 
and elaboration of the ideas of cleanliness and ceremonial purity a medical man who had to 
come in constant contact with the sick, the dying and the dead, could not but incur a little of 
impurity for himself, and thus drew upon his profession some stigma and social degradation. 

From a comparison of the standard of living of the Rigvedic Aryans with that of the 
pre- Aryans in the Indus valley with their highly developed knowledge of sanitation as revealed 
in the arohseological discoveries at Mahenjo-daro and Harappd we may suppose that the 
science of medicine was more developed among the latter than among the Rigvedic folk. 
When mixture took place between the Aryans and the non- Aryans in the plains of India the 
medical science of the latter did not die out, but was adopted by the former though after some 
resistance. The Atharvaveda, the hible of the physicians in India, which contains a large 
amount of this non-Aryan knowledge and belief, was not readily accepted by the orthodox 
Aryans and was not generally regarded as one of the Vedas even as late as the time of Kautilya’s 
Arthashdstra and Manusamhita. In the medical profession of the later Vedic period, therefore, 
we may hope to find a large number of non- Aryan families who had been in possession of the 
knowledge of herbs and charms for many generations before the coming of the Aryans. 
It is known how in the 2nd century B. 0. the Greeks, though conquered by the Romans, 
furnished the greater part of the skill and knowledge of medicine at Rome aiXid transmitted 
their science to the children of their conquerors. The close association of the physicians and 
the Sdkadvipi or astrologer Brdhmaijas in many passages of the law-books l&aaa colour to the 
supposition that, like the Sakadvipis who are undoubtedly of _non-V^c origin, the Vaidyas, 
too, must have been dealing with a science of non-Vedic or mixed origin and have contained 
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9 vnnr>gf them a large percentage of men of non-Brahmanical blood. The story of the origin 
of the Vaidvas as given in the Brahmavaivarta Parana (Brahmakhanda, X, 126-32), fanciful 
as it is, points to a relationsliip between the phj’^sicians and the vedadharmaparityaktah 
astrolo'^ers as social groups distinguished from the traditional social divisions of Vedic society. 
It is probablj" to this, more than anything else, that the low status of the Vaidyas m the 
Dharmashdstras is due. It i.s difBciilt to say when Vaidya, which v'as at first a functional 
name, became the name of a caste, but it is certain that the caste was not formed in the same way 
and at the same time in different parts of India. Even now a Vaidya caste as we find it in 
Bengal does not exist in Upper India. But the tendency towards the formation of a medical 
caste can be traced as early as the time of the Mahabharata There is mention of a caste by 
name Vaidya (Anushasanaf 49, 9), which is said to be formed by the union of a Sudra male and 
a Vaisva female. If any significance be attached to this statement we may suppose that the 
Sudra "or non- Aryan medical men, referred to above, were gradually mixing their blood with 
the Vaisva community and were given a recognised position in society. Then followed 
intermixture between these Vaidyas and the Vaidyas belonging to the Brahmana commumty, 
as was bound to happen when they together formed a functional group receiving knowledge 
at the common fountain and when marriage restrictions were not very strict What became 
of the issues of such mixed unions 1 Naturally the general mass of them would receive their 
training in the profession of their parents and become physicians by occupation. As regards 
their caste, whatever may be said in the Dharmashastras about the issues of mixed marriages 
and the formation of mixed castes, one is inclined to think that the children of such mixed 
marriages in earlier times generally, but not alwaj’-s, took the rank of their father Thus 
the children of a Brahmana physician by a Vaisya or a pseudo-Vaisya wife were recognised as 
Brahmapas while those of a Vaisya father by a Brahmana woman remained Vaisya s. The 
Dharmashastras prefer to put the children of such mixed unions in a separate compartment 
and call them Ambasthas who are to he medical men for treating patients of all good castes 
including Brahmapas. *H[ad this dictum of the Dharmashastras been rigidly followed we 
would have found the existence of an Ambastha caste extensively spread over the whole of 
India, like the Vaidya caste in Bengal, especially as another dictum, referred to above, degrades 
aU members of the Brahmana community followmg the profession of medicine from the priestly 
order. As a matter of fact the Vaidya functional group, consisting of Brdhmapas, Vaisyas, 
etc., developed into a caste only in some parts of India, and received the name of Ambastha 
to indicate the mixture in blood which had taken place and for the determination of their 
position m the hierarchy of caste as intermediate between BrAhmana and Vaisya. In the 
United Provinces at the present day BrAhmanas, KAyasthas and others are found following 
the medical profession, for generations without losing their original caste. Amara defines the 
word Vaidya as pertainmg to medical profession while by alluding to the 'Ambastha he 
probably indicates that wherever a medical caste is formed it is to be looked upon as mixed 
castef. 

On account of various reasons as discussed in the writer’s note on KAyastha the develop- 
ment of caste took a peculiar turn in Bengal, and one of the results was the formation of the 
Vaidya caste in its present shape. From its birth it fell under the category of Ambastha as 
defined in the law-books. There is no doubt that BrAhmana, Kayastha and other castes 
have contributed their blood to the formation of the Vaidya caste in Bengal. The name 
Ambastha of the Dharmashastras was foimd a suitable appellation for the new-born caste 
with its mixed blood and profession of medicine, though the name Vaidya also remained 
side by side. The close relationship between the Vaidyas and the KAyasthas in Bengal up 
till recent years is revealed in the genealogical records of the Vaidya community. Numerous 
instances are cited of inter-mamages between the two communities and of Vaidya and KAyastha 
families of recognised position springing from a common stock. If this was the case with 
Vaidya Kulip. families with whom the genealogists mostly deal we may assume a freer inter- 
mixture of blood among the iion-Kulins and even the Vaidya author Bharatamallika writing 
in the 17th century did not express disgust at this intercourse. The Brihaddharma Purana, 
which deals specially with the social institutions of Bengal of about five hundred years ago, 
treat. s the terms Vaidya and Ambastha as synonymous (Uttara XIV, 41). The Vaidya genealo- 
gist Bharatamallika in the 17th centurj" and the Vaidya leader Raja RajbaUava in the 18th 
century identified their caste with the Ambastha and claimed for themselves the rights and 
privileges of the twice-hom Ambastha. This claim was persisted in by Vaidya scholars and 
leaders up till the close of the last century. 

On the other hand, attempts were made by BrAhmapa legislators and interpreters of law 
to reduce the status of the Vaidyas and make them Sudras on the plea that in the Kali age 
there were only two varnas, Brahmapa and Sudra. Thus the Brihaddharma Purapa (Uttara, 
XIV , 44) directs the Vaidyas to observe the duties of a Sudra, Sudradharmdi^. Ragliunandana, 
too, ip hia Suddhitatvam, classes the Ambasthas or Vaidyas as Sudra. The result was that 
naany of the Vaidyas gave up the right of mitiation as twice-bozm and began to observe the 
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thirty days’ rule for impurity like ordinary Sudras. But fortunately for them their pro- 
fession req^uired them to be learned in Sanskrit, and so the right of studying religious literature 
and of teaching language and medical science could not be taken away from them Moreover, as 
teachers and physicians they continued to enjoy the right of receiving gifts. These circumstances 
to a certain extent stood them in good stead. Then there came in the middle of the 
18 th century a great revival in the Vaidya community under the leadership of Baja Bajballava 
and taking their stand on well-known dicta of the Shd/Stras they pushed their claim for recogni- 
tion as Ambasthas with the right of initiation and fifteen days’ rule for impurity. When, 
however, this claim was resisted by Brahmana pandits a section of the Vaidyas changed their 
ground and began to argue that if in the Xali age there were only two var^as^ the Vaidyas with 
their right of studying and teaching and of receiving gifts were more like Brahmana than Sudra. 

Of late some of the Vaidyas in Bengal have begun to set up claims that they are full- 
fledged Brahmanas and are not in any way to be regarded diflerently from the acknowledged 
Brahmanas of the land. It is no doubt true that the Brdhmanas of Bengal are not a homogeneous 
caste and have received admixture of non-Aryan blood But there is one thing in their favour 
which is not possessed by the Vaidyas, viz., the I'lght of acting as priest for others at religious 
ceremonies. Since the Vedic times the Brahmanas have practically monopolised this function, 
and this function alone distinguishes a Brahmana from a non-Brahmapa, The right of teaching 
could not be similarly monopolised as we come across references to non-Brahmapa teachers m the 
Upamshads, Buddhist Suttas and Jatakas and even in some of the Brahmanical law-books. 
The exercise of the priestly function among semi- Ary anized aborigines would in course of 
time enable even non- Aryan priestly families to get recognition as Brahmanas but the door to 
Brahmanhood was closely barred against all who did not follow the priestly profession, whether 
Aryan or non-Aryan The argument over gotra and pravara in support of claim to pure 
Aryan or Brahmana blood is not convincing as this sort of registration orginated long after the 
barriers of caste had been established and as a good deal of confusion has arisen on account of 
the dictum that the non-Brahmanas have to accept the pravaras of their Brahma pa priests. 
The question of surname is another cul-de-sac. The existence of common surnames among the 
Kayasthas, Vaidyas and mercantile classes only makes confusion worse confounded. Then, 
again, it is well known that there are several Vaidya and Xayastha families who can be traced 
to common stocks. In the Chandrapravd of Bharatamallika we find accounts of a ruling chief, 
Chandrasena, some of whose sons became Kdyasthas by caste while others remained Vaidyas. 
There is no historical evidence to prove that the descendants of Valldlasena have become Vaidyas. 
The Sena Kings called themselves Brahmakshatriyas and not Vaidyas in their mscriptions, 
and must have merged themselves in the ruling Kdyastha caste for want of a local Kshatriya 
caste. It may be admitted, if any reliance be placed upon the confused genealogical records 
of Vaidya families, that some members of the Sena famfly might have adopted the profession 
of medicine and thereby found their way into the Vaidya caste. Lastly, it is to be noted that 
the practice of inter -marriage between Vaidyas and Kayasthas which had been in existence for 
centuries has resulted in a confused mixture of blood in the Vaidya community while the 
Brdhmanas in Bengal have at least for the last seven hundred years avoided intermixture with 
non-Brd,hmapa blood. 

It would have been well if Hindu society could be reorganised on the four-fold varr}.a system 
of the Bigvedic age, but the mixtures and ramifications have been so widespread and deep-rooted 
that the task is absolutely hopeless at the present day Unless the other castes recognise them 
as priests at religious ceremonies the Vaidyas after centuries of un-Brdhmapical living and in- 
termixture with other castes cannot hope to get their recognition as full-fledged Brahmapas. 
It is true that many members of the Brdhmapa commimity remain in possession of their premier 
rank in society in spite of their abandonment of priestly occupation and character while the 
Vaidyas as a class with their high culture and mode of living are relegated to an inferior position 
but that IS a fault inherent in the system itself in which birth and not merit is the basis of caste. 

Vy^sa or Gaudddya Vaidika Brahmana. — ^The word Vadika is used to denote the 
descendants of those Brahmapas who according to tradition came with their Vedic knowledge 
only recently, about seven or eight hundred years ago, when the Vedic religious rites had been 
nearly forgotten by the Brahmapa* priests then in Bengal. The majority of the Brahmapa 
community in Bengal, the RAdhis and V^repdras are not called Vaidtkas, though they are 
associated with this or that branch of the Veda. Theoretically, every Brahmana, being supposed 
to be a descendant of one or other of the riahis or seers of the Veda and belonging to tliis or that 
branch of the Veda, may call himself a Vaidika. But in Bengal on account of peculiar circum- 
stances the name Vaidika is home by a particular class of Bralimanas as stated above, and to 
avoid confusion the word should be used in the restricted sense. Of course, Vyasa Brdhmapas 
are described as Vaidikas in some documents of comparatively recent date in the district of 
Midnapore, which for a long time had been a part of Orissa and not Bengal. The terna 
Vaidika might have been in occasional use for some time past among the influential Chdshi 
Kaivarta disciples of the Vyasa Brdhmapas because probably they sought thereby to exalt the 
status of their own priests, and this was possible only where, as in the district of Midnapore, the 
Ohdshi Kaivarta community was particularly strong and the social system of Bengal proper 
had made little headway. As a matter of fact, no other community in Central, Northern and 
Eastern Bengal has accepted the name Gaudddya Vaidika for what they call Vydsa or Bardsara 
Brdhmana, nor can the expression be traced in the ancient or mediaeval literature of Bengal. 

The word Gaudiya or Gaudddya might have been sometimes used in the district of Midna- 
pore, probably to distinguish the local Brdhmapas from the Oriya Brdhmapas of the neighbour- 
hood. Gauda or Eastern Gauda represented in the time of the Pdla and Sena Kings rongMy the 
province of Bengal, The non-Bengalis in Muslim times who did not understand the distinction 
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between Bddhis and Vdrendras, Vaidikas and Vydsas, would lump them aU together and call 
them by the territorial name of Gaudiya as they nowadays use the expression Bengali 
Brahmana. 

The Brahmanas of Northern India are traditionally divided into five territorial groups, 
viz Saraswata, Kanyakiibja, Gauda, Maithila, Utkala* The places of origin respectively 
are' hi proper order from west to east — (1) the region of the river Saraswati in the Eastern 
Punjab, (2) the territory of Kanauj, (3) Gauda in Oudh, (4) Maithila or North Behar, (5) TJtkal 
or Orissa. The indigenous Brahmanas of Bengal are neglected in this classification because 
they were not regarded as sufaciently pure and orthodox at the time when these social groupings 
were made. Bengal was not only a partially Aryanized country but was the stronghold of the 
two heretical religions. Jainism and Buddhism. The great majority of the modern Brahmanas 
of Bengal choose to trace their origin from Kanauj. Bengal was no doubt called Gauda or 
rather Eastern Gauda in the time of the Pala Kings, but it would be rash to think that the 
sub-caste of Gauda Brahmanas originated in Bengal. According to the Purd^a Uttara Kosala 
was also called Gauda, the capital of which was Sravasti (Kurma Purana I, 20 ; Linga Purana I, 
65). In the Brihat Samhita of Bardhamihira the territory of Gauda is placed along with Matsya, 
Panchala, etc , in the middle division of India {XIV, 3). Keferences to Gauda Brahmapas 
in Paurdnie literature do not necessarily point to the indigenous Brahmanas of Bengal, as is 
believed by some modem scholars In fact no historical connection can be traced between the 
Gauda Brahmanas of Upper India and the early Brdhmaiias of Bengal so as to warrant any belief 
in their common ongin as distinguished from the other subdivisions of the Brahmanas of India. 
Up till the census of 1921 no Gauda Brahmanas of the United Provinces or the Punjab admitted 
kinship with the Vyasa Brdhmapas of Bengal, and there is no case of inter-marriage on record to 
prove the social relationship between them. 

It must be admitted that in Gupta and earlier times, i.e , long before the traditional date of 
immigration of the five Brahmanas from Kanauj Bengal contained a large number of Brah- 
mapas many of whom were learned scholars and well versed in Vedic rites and practices. The 
copper-plate inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries A. U. in Bengal support this view. 
Now if the Radhis, Varendras and Vaidikas are the descendants of the later immigrants as they 
claim to be, what has become of the earlier Brdhmapas of Bengal ? The Vydsas no doubt are a 
section of the indigenous Brdhmanas of Bengal. But a larger number like the Saptasatis 
have imperceptibly merged themselves in the ranks of the new-comers, as we know from many 
Kulajis or genealogical records. The Vyasas being the priests of lower castes could not do so. 
There is no evidence to show that the Vydsa Brdhmanas occupied a high social status in the 
Pdla or Gupta times, and there is no history or tradition connecting the Vydsa Brdhmanas with 
the priests of the Pdla or Gupta Kings of Bengal. The tracing of connection through gotras and 
pravaras alone is deceptive. Even the Sdkadvipi Brdhmanas, who are traditionally known to 
have come from outside India, possess many gotras and pravaras in common with the Rddhis, 
Vdrendras and Vaidikas of Bengal. We know from the Kulaji books that the Vydsa Brdhmapas 
have been acting as priests to lower castes {antyajas) at least for the last four hundred years, 
and we are not yet in possession of any reliable evidence to prove that they served as priests to 
higher castes in the time of the Pdla and Sena Kings of Bengal. It is therefore natural to 
conclude that the Vydsa Brahmanas have been associated with the Kaivartas from the begin- 
ning and that the earlier priests to higher castes have, with some exceptions, been merged in 
the modem Radhis, Varendras and Vaidikas of Bengal. The story of the degradation of the 
Vyasa Brdhmanas as a class from being priests to higher castes to their present status by the 
Sena Kings is an invention of recent years which is not supported by any reliable documentary 
evidence. 

The name Vydsa is significant. The sage Vydsa of the Mahdbhdrata was the illegitimate 
son of the Brahmana sage Parasara by a fisherwoman, and hence might well be looked upon 
as the patron-priests of the fishing community or the Kaivartas. The priests of the Kaivarta 
community may therefore be appropriately caUed Vydsas of Pardsaras, two names by which they 
are known generally throughout Bengal. Brdhmapas they are without doubt, because they 
act as priests for others, perform ceremonials according to Hindu scriptures, and follow Brdh- 
manical practices in life. Moreover, they use Brdhmanical surnames which are not challenged 
by others. Their defect is that they cannot act as priests to the higher castes of Bengal and 
that they are comparatively backward in Sanskrit education, and hence they are generally 
looked down upon by the other Brahmar;ias of Bengal, a fact which was observed by the well- 
known genealogist Nulopanchanana about three hundred years ago. 

The Kaivartas, Pods, Chap.ddlas, Bagdis, etc., being in the Tna.-fn descended from the pre- 
Aryan natives of the country one may reasonably suppose that some of the aboriginal priests 
became later acknowledged as Brdhmap.as and came to form a mixed race with the new 
Brahmai^a settlers who acted as Aryan culture-bearers in a particular locality. These priests of 
the mixed blood were regarded as “ degraded ’* Brahmapas, and they attached themselves as 
priests to their respective tribes and were seldom allowed to act as priests for others. That this 
supij^sition is not baseless is proved by the cuixenoy in the Paurapic literature of various 
stories (often fanciful) about the creation of Brahmapas from out of non- Aryan communities. 
'!^us, for instance, the Skanda Purdpa, Sahy4dri Khapda (Uttardrdha, I, 35), describes how 
the warrior sage Parasur^a conferred Br&hmaiihood upon a select number of Kaivarta 
families who became priests to the Kaivarta caste. 
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It may be that in those troublous days when revived Hinduism was trying to wipe awav 
Buddhisin and when the foreigner^ Sena Kings were introducing changes in the social system 
with a view to extinguish the Pala influence in Bengal, some high priestly families tarrying 
to bow to the changed conditions in the country found themselves degraded and eventually 
had to descend to the rank of priests to lower castes, but they were only exceptions. No 
evidence has yet come to light to show that such has been the ease with the Vydsa Brahmanas as 
a class. On the other hand, the story, fictitious or otherwise, of the promotion in social status by 
King VallAlasena of a section of the Kaivarta community who gave up the profession of 
fishermen and boatmen and took to agriculture, is quite in the natural order of things, and we 
have not to travel far to seek the cause of distinction in status between the fishing Kaivartas 
and the cultivating Kaivartas at the present day. Change of profession leading to the elevation 
of a community and adoption of a new or modified caste-name is a common occurrence in India. 
For a fuller discussion of this question the reader is referred to the writer’s note on Kaivarta. 

Kaivai^a and Mdhishyaa — In Bengal to-day there are two classes of Kaivartas, Chashi 
and Jdhka or Jdlia, who may be regarded practically as two separate castes. The occupation 
of the former is mainly agriculture, which was at one time looked upon as a noble professsion 
belonging to the Vaisya community of the Vedic age, but which on account of various causes 
came to be despised and gradually fell to the share of the Sudra folk (vide the writer’s Origin 
and Qrowth of Oaete in India^ Vol. I, pp. 97-101; 142-147). The occupation of the JaUa KLai- 
vartas is to catch fish, a profession which from the tune of the Vedas had ever belonged to non- 
Aryan outcastes, to men who were primitive savages hunting and fishing for a livelihood and 
knowing no art which makes for settled life of culture. The passage in Parasarasamhita (H, 9) 
which describes cultivation of the soil as more sinful than even fishing is only a rhetorical state- 
ment made with the object of emphasising the duty on the part of farmers of making gifts to 
Brdhmanas, as is clear from the subsequent verses. As a matter of fact, farming has always 
been regarded in Brdhmanical and Buddhist literature as a much nobler profession than hunting 
and fishing. 

The Chdshi Kaivartas nowadays call themselves by the name of Mahishya and claim 
that they had always been different from the JdJia Kaivartas with whom they had nothing 
in common except the name. Facts, however, do not seem to support this claim. First of all, 
the name itself. The prefixes Chashi and Jaha are added only to make the distinction in 
function between the two classes, and are not parts of the name. In fact, these prefixes are not 
to be found in use in Sanskrit law-books and PurAnas. The common name Kaivarta is suggestive 
of a common origin of the two sections unless there be any strong evidence to the contrary. 

Secondly, the close similarity in the distribution of the two oommmiities over the several 
districts of Bengal and the racial affinity between them as revealed by anthropometric evidences 
cannot be easily explained away. 

Thirdly, the general belief of the higher caste people of Bengal about the common origin 
of the two classes of Kaivartas in support of which various stories are told, the fact that service 
as priest to either of the two communities is regarded as degrading by the Rddhi, Vdrendra and 
Vaidika Brdhmanas of the country, and the claim of the Jdlia Kaivartas based on tradition 
that in the past they formed one community with the Chdsi Kaivartas, are strong evidences 
against the theory of separate origins of the two groups. 

Fourthly, nowhere in the ancient Sanskrit literature, legal, mythological or otherwise, 
do we find any mention of two classes of Kaivartas, According to Amara, Kaivarta and 
Bhivara are synonymous terms, and no one has yet disputed the meaning of Dliivara to be a 
fisherman, and the caste is placed by the lexicographer in the category of things pertaining to 
water. Manu knows only of one class of Kaivartas, an unclean caste (X, 34), and so also 
other writers of Dharmashastras hke Angiras (I, 3) and Atri (195). Some scholars seem to 
discern a distinction between Kaivarta and Bhivara in one passage in Brahmavaivarta Purana 
(Brahma, X, 111-112), (1) which can hardly stand any examination. Evidently, the w^ord 
Bhivara in the second and third lines is used by the author as a synonym of the word Kaivarta 
and not to mean a different caste. This passage occurs in the course of an account of the 
formation of different castes by crosses and the degradation of several of them from their original 
status for some faults. The list is given in a serial order. Now if Bhivara and Kaivarta had 
been, according to the author, two different castes, he would have first accounted for the oirgin 
of the Bhivara as apart from the Kaivarta before explaining the cause of his degradation. But 
he has not done so in the whole long Hst. Again, according to the order observed bj’- the author, 
we would expect to find in verse 112 the name of a new caste formed from a man or a woman 
of the caste created in the previous verse, i.e,, the Kaivarta. Here also the synonym Bhivara 
is given to denote the connecting link between Kshatriya and Raj aka and in the subsequent 
verse the connection is traced between Rajaka and Koali. Further, what is the significance 
of the word “degraded” unless we are informed of the original status of the caste concerned 
by reference to its extraction ? In this passage the Kaivarta is shown to be of good parentage 
and hence the necessity of explaining the cause of his degraded status. The truth is that the 
author knew that the words Kaivarta and Bhivara were perfectly interchangeable according 
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to both lcg:£tl \%riter'. and iexico^^rapherf? and therefore only avoided repetition and ensured sooth- 
ness of janii'uatie and rliythm l>y ii'^ing tvro words tn signify the same thing. In Manu X, 11, 
for instance. t\vo words Ksliatriya and Rajaii arc used to denote the same caste and not two 
rlifferent castes. 

Fiftlih', the Kaivfirtas seek to identify themselves with the Mahishyas on the ground that 
as accordinir to writers like Oaiitama (IV) and Yajnavalkya (I, 92) the union of a Kshatriya 
male and a Vaisya female produee.s the Mahishj’a while according to authorities lilse Brahma- 
vaivarta Piir.ina the sani«^ iinion jjroduces the Kaivarta, therefore the two castes are identical. 
The ]jre 5 ent ivriter has rliscu.ssetl the trustworthiness or otherwise of these lists of mixed castes 
produced from the unions of the four i'a/?ias directly and indirectly in his book Origi^h and Growth 
of ill Itidia, Vol. /, Ch. I A few examples here will serve to illustrate the fancifulness 

of Tlie caste Pukkasa is derived from Nishada-Sudra union by Manu, X, 18, from 

Vai^sya-Kdiatrii a by Vasistha, XVIII. and Vishnu, X\^, and from Sudra-ICshatriya by Gautama, 
IV, while Ama'ra identifies Piikkasa w'lth Chandala who is born of a Sudra-Brahman union 
(Sudravarga, 12 and 55) The offspring of a Vaisya-Kshatriya union is, according to Manu, 
X, II, and Yajnavalkya, I, 94, a Magadha, but according to Gautama, IV, a Ghivara. As the 
Rdjput is said to be produced from the union of a Kshatriya father and Vaisya mother (Brihad- 
dharma Puran.i, Tfttara, XIII, 34), can he therefore be identified with the Mahishya of 
Yajnavalk^’asainhita and the Kaivaita of Brahmavaivarta Parana ? The traditional professions 
of the Mahishya.s — singing, dancing, star-reading and protection of crops (Xulluka on Manu, 
X, 6) — do not tally with those claimed by the Chashi Kaivartas in Bengal 

Sixthly, as against the abovementioned claim of the Kaivartas, there are certain facts 
which require consideration. If the Chasi Kaivartas had been Mahishyas in origin how did 
they come to acquire the name of Kaivarta in Bengal, a name which they do not deny, while 
a similar phenomenon is not evident in any other part of India ? Besides, the name Mahishya 
is a comparatively recent one in Bengal which can hardly be traced in the ancient accounts of 
the province as referring to an extensive caste. We hear of the Kaivartas in the time of the 
Pdla and Sena Kings but not of Mahishyas. There is almost unanimity of opinion among 
scholars that the Brahmavaivarta Purapa and the Brihaddharma Purapa in their present shape 
were composed about the 14th or 15th century A.D. and that they give a good account of the 
religious beliefs and social institutions of Bengal of the time. The Brihaddharma Purapa gives 
a list of about 40 mixed castes, but Mahishya is not included in the list. Similarly silent is also 
the Brahmavaivarta Purana -with its long list of mixed and degraded castes. Both the books, 
however, refer to the Kaivai'tas as a degraded or unclean caste. From this too, we may conclude 
that there was jibout five centuries ago no caste m Bengal known as Mahishya which was worth 
notice- A caste w'hich to-day represents one of the numerically largest communities of the 
province could not certainly be ignored in a fairly exhaustive list of castes. Further, nowhere 
in the standard Dharmashdstraa and PurAnas and old lexicons are the two words Mahishya 
and Kaivarta used as synonyms unlike Bhivara and Kaivarta which have represented the 
fisherman caste at least for the last two thousand years, whatever might be their distinction 
in earlier times.* 

If on the strength of the statements in the Brahmavaivarta Purana and Padma Purdpa 
concerning their origin from Kshatriya -Vaisya union the Chasi Kaivartas of Bengal have sought 
to change their name into Mahisliya, then the claims of the other Kaivartas, like the Jalias and 
Patnis, for a similar designation cannot be denied, because there is no indication in those 
passages that a particular class, and not the whole Kaivarta community, was meant. If, on 
the contrary, the Chdshi Kaivartas base their claim of superior social status on their present 
profession of agriculture and their assimilation of the Brahmauical ideals of life, whatever 
might have been their origin in the distant past, they wiU certainly stand on stronger ground. 
It is not unknown how various aboriginal tribes and foreign races have found their way into 
the hierarchy of caste and their descendants can be traced in Brahmana and Kshatriya not to 
speak of Vai-sya and Sudra folds. 

One difficulty in the way of Jaliya Kaivartas and the Pdtuis for recognition as Mahishya 
is that they still stick to professions, fishing and boating, which are said to belong to non- 
Aryan oiitcastes according to the Dharmashastras and Puranas, Moreover, the adoption of 
the name Mahishya by both the Chashi and Jdlia Kaivartas will necessitate the addition of 
prefixes before the caste name to distinguish the fishing and agricultural groups and is sure to 
be resented by the latter who are trying to dissociate themselves entirely from their original 
extraction and occupation If the name Mahishya be given to the agricultural Kaivartas there 
is no necessity for retaining the prefix Jalia to distinguish the fishing Kaivartas. 

*The word Kaivarta or Kevarta seems to be the Sanskritized form of the word Kevatta or Kevrata which, 
was probably tlie name of some aboriginal tribe, like the Nishdda, Pukkasa, etc., whom the Aryans encountered, 
in the valley of the Granges The original form of the word is retamed m the early Buddhist literature (e g., 
Dighanikaya, Brahmajalasutta) and m Asoka’s Inscriptions, and survives in modem tim.es as the name of a 
sub-caste of fishermen, tlie Kewat. The elasticity of the Sanskrit language is such that even foreign words 
can be easily derived from Sanskrit roots amt by a httle change in a vowel or a consonant made to appear like 
genuine Sanskrit w'ords. The orthodox derivation of the word Kevarta from the root Ka, water, does not 
dispel the suspicion that it was an after-thought to give a Sanskritic look to a non-Aryan word. From a 
tribal name Kevata or Kaivarta became a caste-name of a functional nature. At the time when the Kaivartas 
were first met by the Vedic Aryans they were in a very primitive stage of culture and their main occupation 
was hunting and fishing. Manu (X, 34) appropriately points out relationship in race between the Kaivartas 
and the NishAdas, another of the aboriginal tribes of Northern India. The Mahdbhdrata (Anushdsana, Chs. 50 
and 51) makes the two words Kaivarta and Nish&da synonymous. It is when a section of the Kaivartas 
advanced in culture, gave up their hunting and fishing life and settled as cultivators of the soil that their 
^tns was improved. Hence, probably we find that in more recent writings like the Brahmavaivarta 
IPtuAna the Kaivartas are derived from respeotable parentage though still with a stigma of degradation. 
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P^tni. — The Patnis are a sub-section of the Kaivarta community, and at present 
stand intermediate between the Jalia and Chashi Kaivartas. The original professions of the 
Kaivartas were those of a fisherman and a boatman, while in later times a section of them gave 
up their traditional occupations and took to agriculture. Now the Patnis combine the professions 
of a boatman and a cultivator, and thus cannot be called either pure Kaivartas or Chasi 
Kaivartas. In fact, they form a community of their own distinguished from the two larger 
divisions of the Kaivarta people. By adopting a newly-coined name Bupta Mahishya they 
acknowledge their inferiority in status to the full-fledged Mahishyas and at the same time 
show their intention of elevating their position and will in course of time claim equality with 
the cultivating Kaivartas. The transition will be rendered easier when the Patnis have 
abandoned altogether the work of the ferryman and devoted themselves entirely to agriculture, 
thereby making the word Patni meaningless as a caste name and the folk indistinguishable from 
the Mahishya Kaivartas The name Pdtni is a peculiarly provincial word which does not find 
a place in the Sanskrit language and hence it is difficult to ascertain from references in the 
Dharmashastras the status of the caste as compared vith that of the Kaivartas in general. 
As matters stand at present the Patnis can well claim that they are more like the cultivating 
Kaivartas who have assumed the name of Mahishya in Bengal than like the despised fishing 
Kaivartas of the Dharmashastras, and that as such they are entitled to assume a name to show 
their near relationship with the Mahishya-Kaivartas without at the same time being connected 
with the boat, seeking to establish absolute identity with them. Like the Chashi Kaivartas, 
the Patms, too, have fortified their claim to be called Mahishya by securing Yyavasthds from 
well-known pandits 

Saha and Shundl. — The word Saha is borne as a title or surname by many persons among 
the mercantile classes in Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. It is derived from the 
Sanskrit word Sddhu, meaning a money-lender and a trader,* through the intermediate forms, 
Sahu, Sawoo and Sah. Both the words Sah4 and Sadhu are to be found in use as a title or 
surname among different trading classes m Bengal. Thus there are Saha and Sadhu families 
among the Gandhabanik, Sankhabanik, Tili, Tanti and Shundi castes. In this respect Saha 
may be compared with the titles of Pai, Chandhuri, Ma^umdar, etc., which are borne by men of 
different castes, high and low, with the difference that the former is used only among the mercantile 
castes. 

S4h4, or Sawoo is at the same time the name of a caste m Bengal, the members of which are 
nowadays found in mercantile, agricultural and other pursuits. There are many families who 
use the titles or surname of Prdmdmk, Podd^r, Dds, etc., but belong to the ^dhA caste. A 
man may therefore have the surname of Sdhd but not belong to the Saha caste whilst another 
belonging to the Sdhd caste may have a surname hke Dds or Podddr. The Sdhd caste is regarded 
in Bengal as being of a lower order, and good Rddhi, T’^drendra and Vaidifca Brdhmans do not 
ordinarily take water from a Sdhd’s hands or serve as priests to him. The priests of the Sdhd 
community form a caste of their own, and are looked down upon by the ordinary' Brdhmaps 
of the country, and they cannot act as priests to the higher castes In this respect the Sahds 
occupy a lower position than the Gandhabaniks, Sankhabaniks, blacksmiths, barbers, potters, 
betel-dealers, etc., who are called Navashakhas, and whose touch does not impart impurity to a 
Brdhman’s drinking water. Like the Suvarpabapiks of West Bengal, the Sahas of East Bengal 
with all their wealth and influence and in spite of their orthodox mode of living are assigned a 
back seat in the hall of Bengal castes by the Brahmap leaders of society 

The inclusion in earlier census figures of Sdhds and Shundis in one group has of late excited 
some controversy. The traditional occupation of a Shundi, viz., the making and selling of 
spirituous liquor, is one of the most despised in Hindu society. There are many high caste 
Hindus, especially in West Bengal, who do not make any distinction between Sdha and Shundi 
in everyday language and are not even aware whether any distinction exists between the two 
classes. In Eastern Bengal, the general currency of the expression Sdivoo-Suri reveals a subtle 
distmetion between the two though they are coupled together to form one group. The problem 
which faces the historical inquirer is whether the Sahas are only a section of the general Shundi 
caste who have been seeking for several centuries to elevate their social status by takmg to a 
strictly Vaisya profession and dissociating themselves from those who still cling to their original 
occupation or are fundamentallj^ different from the Shundis, who, however, are trying to worm 
their way up into the higher community by taking advantage of their Sdha surname. It is 
worthy of note that the Shundis, at least those who aspire to higher social status, choose to be 
called SAhas by caste, but do not claim community with the Gandhabanik or Sankhabapik 
Sahas. Is it hkely that the present Sah^ community has gathered recruits both from above 
and below? 

If the occupation of a caste be the sole determining factor in the matter of social gradation, 
the Saha caste of Bengal, at least those of them who are associated with trade and banking, 
must be given the status of the Vaisya. We know that some of the functions which belonged 
to the original Vaisya varij^a, such as tilling the ground and tending cattle, became in later times 
dishonourable and gradually came to be associated with Sudra var^a. But no blemish was 
at any time attached to the profession of trade, if only some forbidden articles were not dealt in. 
It is also known that by the time of the later Dharmashastras the status of the Vaisyas in 
general had sunk much lower in the estimation of the law-makers and had come very close to 
that of the Sudras who correspondingly had risen somewhat higher. •}* Erom Alberuni’s account 

* -91% I 

fFor a fuller diaoussion of this subject reference may be made to the writer’s OHjpms owi QravoiOv of 
Oast^ in Zndia^ 
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ue learn that at lei-t in soaio p irta of India in the 11th century A.D the distinction between the 
an<I the Sudra^ Wif* verv slitrht. and that the study of the Vedas was forbidden to both 
cU^4fl /kieh iu I. p. 101 : II, V- 130). Moreover, as sea-voyages came to be forbidden by 
the i)iiarma-h<^tras nianv of the \'aisya merchants Imd either to give ui) tlicir foreign trade or be 
degraded in «oeial rank to the level of the Sudras Further, in some parts of the country, as in 
the merc antile cla^sses were converted in large mimbers to Buddhism and Jainism, and 
i^raain^d for centuries estranged from Vedic practice-- and Brahraanical influence. It is no 
wonder, tlicrcfoie, that tlie Bivihman legislators, espcrially of Bengal, began to assert that the 
^'aisva varna had ceased to exist in tins Kali age and that even the mercantile classes, not to 
speak of the farming and pa>turing folk, must be ranked as Sudras A distinction was of course 
made between those who w’ere re.-pectful to Brahmans and their laws and who did not transact 
business in “ bad ” article.^, and those who delayeil to give up their heretical faith and who 
were dealers m “ bad ’’ i-onimoditios The former v. ere called “ good ' ’ Sudras whose touch was 
not impure to a Brahman and who could be served as priests by good Brahmans, and the latter 
became untouchable^! ” in society On account of other cause.? the Kshatriya community, 
too, had been reduced to Sndra status in Bengal Hence the rlictum has obtained currenc 5 - 
that in the Kali age tlierc exist only two I'anias, Brahman and Sudra The result is that 
nianv castes in Ben sal to-day arc regarded as belonging to the Sudra varna w'hose forefathers 
were* of lusher orde -i s . Tliey'aliandoned the use of the sacred thread either through the influence 
of Buddhism and Jainism or through eompuLsion by Brahmans and Brahmamcal princes on the 
strength of the above dictum after"the fall of tlie Buddhist Pala Kings. Gradually other rules of 
conduct fit fur the Sudra, such as thirty days’ impurity and offcimg of uncooked food to deities, 
wore fastened on them. If any one ventured to resist he was assigned a still lower status in 
society as an '■ untouchable ” Siiflra. 

The origin of the Saha caste in Bengal is obscure. Moreover, it is not clear what were the 
goods in which they traded. Some .'aay that they were dealers in paddy and rice only, but the 
genealogical records of some Saha fainihes show that they dealt in spices and precious stones as 
well. A caste of rice-dealers is very rarely mentioned m the Dharmashastras. Neither in the 
Brihaddharma Puraria nor in the Brahmavaivarta Piiruna w-hich contain fairly exhaustive lists 
of castes in Bengal about fve or six centuries ago is there any reference to the Saha or Sddhu 
caste. In the Valldlacharitam the i-ice-dealers ai-e called not Sahas or Sadhus but Tandulinas, 
who are ranked as ” good ’’ Sudras (<*h XIK, 6). It is strange that an important community 
like the existing Saha caste m Bengal is not even mentioned in old literature as distingmshed 
from the recogm-sed mercantile groups like the Gandhabaniks, Suvarnabaniks, Saiikhabamks, etc. 
This fact may lend force to those who argue that the Sahds w’ere in the past the same as the 
Shimdis, who.-se name is frequently met with m the books referred to above, though some 
of them might not be following the profession of a hqiior-seller. There is evidence, however, 
that at least some of the Saha families have not originated from the Sundi caste. 

Unlike some other castes of Bengal, the Sahas have not invented any story of the immigra- 
tion of a number of familie.s from the west at oq.p, fimr from whom aU the members of the Sdhd 
caste claim their descent. This makes their old genealogical records more trustworthy from 
the historian’s i»oint of view. The Kulakdrilul of the Saha Tdmolin family of Kirtikhola m 
the district of Pabna contains a tniflilion that the ancestors of the family came from Western 
India in the time of Empei-or A^oka One of the genealogical books of the Saha community, 
the liagliujdtichaiidrikd, states tliat a number of Taisya trading families being unable to endure 
the oppre<.sioii of Empt‘ror Shah] chan left his capital and scattered in diflerent dii*ections. One 
batch found their way into Bengal and settled in the Varendra country. The Pramdij-iks of 
Belkuchi, on the other hand, trace their residence in Bengal from at least as early as the time of 
the Sena Kiiigis. A miraher of Sdha families of Sylhet claim descent from Vaidya and Kdyastha 
ancestors during the reign of King Subidnaxayana in the sixteenth century A.D. These facts 
prove that the present Saha caste is not homogeneous, but contains an admixture of blood 
from different communities and from different parts of India. There are many families who are 
known not to have a noble origin, but their endeavour is to -wipe away their antecedents and 
not to keep them on record. 

It is probable that many Jaina merchants were degraded to Shundi status by Brdhman 
law-makers during the period of Brahmanical renaissance in Bengal. Shaundika was a term 
of abuse which was sometimes applied by bigoted Brahmans to the Jaina. In the Prabodha- 
chandrodaya the Jaina is caricatured as a drunken sot, low-born and vulgar-tongiied. The 
genealogical records of some Saha families contaia a tradition that at one time the ancestors 
of most of the Sahds professed a non-Brahmamcal faith. The long centuries of name-association 
lietween the original Shundis and the degraded Jainas are likely to have led to greater inter- 
mingling between the two classes with the result that some of the latter sank to the position 
and occupation of liquor-sellers while some of the former gave up their profession n.T>d managed 
to mix tSeir blood with the Jaina Shundis. When the latter were eventually reconverted into 
the Brdhmanieal creed the name Shimdi persisted and since then on account of growing class 
consciousness there have been attempts jfrom time to time to widen the gulf between the two 
classes. At the present time even among the recognised Sdha families of Eastern Bengal 
whispers are heard that such and such were Shundi in origin and that some others had Shundi 
wnnections. That such a controversy about the confusion of SahA with Shundi has its roots 
deep in the paarb may foe gleaned fh>in the family rectords of the well-known Sdhd Primdniks 

* Pidfl the writer’s not© on Kaysatha* 
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of Belkuchi. 'J-The allusion therein to the curse pronounced by the sage SIitLkra unou 
spirituous hquor (Mahabharata, Adi, Ch. 76) and the claim that the ancestor of the faraOy 
Saly6 Sahd, had nothing to do Trith liquor but followed the profession of an Arya, raise a suspicion 
that there were disputes about the matter for which a pronouncement in favour of the party 
concerned had to be obtained from a certain Sena Kmg. 

It is mainly on account of the diverse origins of the Sahd families of Bengal and of their 
juxtaposition in relation to the liquor-selling Shundis that there are a comparath^ely large 
number of subdivisions in the Sdha community. The two broad divisions are Varendra and 
Rddhi, though curiously enough the majority of the Varendra and Radhi Sahas are found in the 
districts of old Vanga or East Bengal. While the Sdhds proper are numerous in Eastern Bengal 
and few m the western districts, the ease is exactly the reverse with the Gandhabaniks and 
Suvarnabarphs. This geographical distribution of the mercantile communities leads to the 
supposition that the original differences between the various trading groups were not very great, 
most of them being regarded as Vaisyas, and that the later differences in status were in a large 
measure due to the respective part they played in the long conflict between the heretical faiths 
and revived Brahmanism Thus it is not unlikely that some of the Sahas of Eastern Bengal 
and the Gandhabaniks of Western Bengal may have been descended from a common stock and 
that the separation took place not more than one thousand years ago. Tradition is not wanting 
to show that the forefathers of some of the Saha families of Eastern Bengal traded in those 
articles which are nowadays regarded as the monopoly of the Gandhabanik caste. 

The Varendra S4<has on account of their greater solidarity and class consciousness have been 
trying for a long time to avoid contact with the liquor-soiling Shundis, and look dow'n upon the 
Radhis who, they state, have received a large admixture of Shundi blood. There are, however, 
instances known of inter -marriage even in recent times between Varendra and Radhi, and there 
are families who are alleged to have once belonged to the Radhi group but now claim to be 
Varendra. Their cry which is sometimes heard nowadays that the two sections are not the 
subdivisions of one caste but two separate castes for which two different names should be used, 
does not seem reasonable. On that ground the Kayaslhas of Sylhet and some other districts, 
who inter-marry with Vaidyas and Sdhas, would have to be given a new caste name to distin- 
guish them from others who are strictly endogamous. Besides, the territorial names of 
Varendra and R^dhi to distinguish the two sections, as among the Brahmans and the Kayasthas, 
indicate that they belong to one caste subdivided into two groups. Further, in many places 
the VArendra Ssihds and the Rddhi Sahds are servetl by the same priests of the Saha community. 

To distinguish those who are Sdhds by caste from those who only bear the title of Sdha 
but belong to other castes, the name Sddhubapik has been suggested for the caste. There 
may be some objections to this name. In the first place, it was never used to denote any 
particular caste in the old literature of the country. Secondly, the word Bapik meaning a mer- 
chant may be joined with a word like Gandha, Sankha, Suvama, etc., to specify the 
particular branch of trade in which the Bapik is engaged. Sddhn is almost a synonym of Bai^ik 
unless it means a money-lender only, in which case there is nothing to indicate that the 
Sddhubaniks are a caste of grain-dealers, as many of them claim to be. Thirdly, if the word 
Sdhd be objectionable because it is used as a title by others than Sdhds by caste, the same 
objection applies to the word Sddhu, which is largely used as a title by the Gandhabaniks and 
others. 

Teli and Tili.^ — ^The term Teli is used in Bengal nowadays to denote two distinct classes 
of men, one whose profession is trade, and the other associated with oil-pressing. The former 
class is regarded as belonging to the Navaadkha group, whose touch does not pollute a Brdhma^ia’s 
drinking w'^ater and whose priests are “ good ” Brahmanas, while the oilmen are treated as an 
unclean caste whom ordinary Brdhmanas would not serve as priests. The latter are often 
called Kalus from the name of the oil-mill to mark the distinction between the two classes of 
Telis- This distinction has been in existence for several centuries as we find reference to tw'o 
castes, Tailika and Tailakdraka, in the Brihaddharma Pitrana (Uttara, X, 38, -il), the Tailika 
being classed as a good mixed caste who lived by selling betel-nut, and the Tailakdraka or oil- 
extractor being called an unclean caste. The Brahmavaivarta Purdna (Brahma, X, 18), too, 
places the Tailakdraka in the group of unclean castes. 

It is not an imoommon phenomenon in Hmdu society for a section of a caste, generally of 
a lower order, to abandon their traditional caste profession adopting one w'liich is regarded qjA 
“ nobler ” by Brdhma^ia law-writers, and gradually form a caste of their own separate from the 
parent stock. We know how' the Sadgopas, Chdshi Kaivartas, Madhu-napitas, and Chasha- 
dhopds have come to form distinct castes in Bengal. It seems that the Teli traders have origi- 
nated by a similar process from the oilman caste, though this separation must have begun 

*Th.e quotation is as follows : — 

# 5 * 1 ^ % i 

Tl1%: » 

This is tha reading of Mahamahopadhya Dr. ^hajgvat Kumar Goswami Bbastri fi cm the original 
manuscript. 
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several eeiituric“~ tifro. The very name Teli as is used in Bengali or Tailika as written in the 
Brih.iddharma Puraija is suprgestive of such an origin The trading Telis have sought to dis- 
tinguiah themselvc-s from the oil-x>ressing Telis by adopting a comparatively newly-coined 
word I'ili. which, howeverj, is rif)t rec-ogniaed by the other castes in general. The word was 
not know ii to the old lexicographers, Sanskrit or^Bengali, and obviously cannot be derived from 
the word Tula or weighing scales. The w'eightng scales are not a monopoly of the betel-dealers 
m B<‘nga! as the Tilis claim to })e in their origin. Of course, there are tribal names like Jhalla, 
BLila. Khnsa, et«*,, wdiich do not leml themselves t<j derivation in an intelligible way from 
Sanskrit mots but this is not the ea.se in general with functional names, like Oandhika, Tailika, 
Rajaka, Charraaka, etc. ZS'obocly has yet suggested that Till comes from the name of any 
aboriginal tidbe r>r is a word borrow’-ed from foreign ■‘'ocabiilary . 

Thungh in compai ati vely recent times Tailika has come to mean a different caste from 
Tailakdraka. it w'as not so in earher times. About two thousand years ago Tailika (Vishp-u- 
smriti LI : ZVIann III, li>S) was one of tlie degraded communitie.s like the wine-sellers, washer- 
men, etc., wiiose food could not be tsiken by a Brahmana and tliere is no indication that it. 
denoted anything else than the oilman. KuUuka commenting on the above passage of Manu 
gives the moaning of Tailika as an oil- pressor and evidently was not aware of any secondary 
meaning. The later difference between Tailika and Tailakdraka was an artificial one devised 
to mark the distinction in profes.sion between the two .sections of the same caste A plausible 
theory is that one section became dealers in Tila or sesamum seed from which oil was extracted 
and the other section remained as the extractors of oil Now as industries fell into lower esti- 
mation than rrade on account of the growing contempt of the conquering Aryans for menial 
labour and the increasing a.ssociation w ith Siidra or slave labour in the industries, and other 
eause.s (r/f/e the writer’s Origin and Gro-wtlt of Gaste. in India, Vol. I, pp 97-101), the trading 
Tailikas rose higher in .social status than the oil-pressing Tailikas or Tailakdraka This was a 
development which occurred only in Bengal where owing to the absence of the intermediate 
Kshatriya and Vaisya various various classifications had to be devised to meet the claims of 
many functional groups. But how* the betel-nut trade fell to the portaon of the Tailikas in the 
time of the Brihaddharma Purdna i*? not known. At any rate it was a later acquisition as 
otherwise some more appropriate word than Tailika would have been chosen to denote the 
sellers of Gubdka or betel-nut. The Tailikas afterwards gradually extended their field of busi- 
ness and nowadays are to be found tradmg in various articles other than foesamum-seed and 
betel-nut. If any Vaisya order be recognised in the social organisation of Bengal the Tilis 
from their mode of living, their profession and their connection as disciples with the 
Brahmanus of the land may well claim to belong to it. 
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A note on the indigenous dances of Bengal 

The following notes have been supplied by Mr. G. iS. Dutt, I.C.S , who has been resjionsible 
for arousing an interest in dances of this kind which has led to their adoption by the Education 
Department as a form of physical exercise for school instruction. The dances described by 
Mr. Dutt seem to be of aboriginal or of Vaishnava origin, and before accepting his conclusion 
that the Raibishe dance for instance is a martial exercise it would be desirable to examine the 
dances described in comparison with tribal dances amongst the people with racial affinities to 
the castes now performing them, and to dispose of the possibility that the dances themselves 
are merely the linear descendants of the original tribal festival dances. Mr. Dutt’s descrix^tions, 
however, are the only ones of which I know' and are of interest not only in themselves hut also 
as suggesting lines of further comparative study, whilst it is clearly an admirable thing that a 
form of recreation should be popularised which provides phj^sical exercise through dance-form.s 
free of the associations commonly attaching to dancing in Bengal. 

Note on the folk-dances of Bengal by G. S. Dutt, I.C.S. 

Jai*!. — The Jari dance and song is prevalent in some of the Eastern Bengal districts, parti- 
cularly Mymenaingh, and is confined to Muslim villagers. 

The dancing and singing are performed by a group of adults w'ho usually form themselves 
into a ring , there is a precentor — ^the Boyati, as he is called, who leads the song from outside 
the ring. All the dancers except the Boyati, wear sounding bells round their ankles, and as 
the Boyati sing they mark time with their left feet and then take up the song in chorus. 
Vigorous movement is not commenced tiU after the song has progressed to a climax. The 
scheme of dancing lends itself to an infinite variety. The simplest and most common is that 
in w’hich the dancers as they stand in the ring with their faces inwards, make a light hop on 
their left feet, and simultaneously raise the right feet m a sharp sideways kick to the right. 
They repeat this movement round and round in a ring formation at the same time waving the 
red handkerchiefs which they carry in their right hands wdth sharp downward movements 
of the hands . Then they step back into their original position. All the time they hold the 
ends of their wearing cloths — dkoties, in their left hands. At times the dancers, while keeinng 
up the ring formation, form themselves into pairs, the two dancers of each pair stand face to 
face and step simultaneously forwards and backw'arda and then step past each other forming 
themselves in to form fresh pairs with their neighbours. 

There are various other complicated schemes of dancing which, aa W’ell a.s the simpler ones, 
are remarkable for perfect symmetry and rhythm, tlie bnskness of footwork and the vigour 
of body and arm movements. 

The songs sung either have reference to the tragic historical events in the desert of 
Karbala in Arabia connected with the life of Imam Hussain, as the meaning of the w ord Jari ” 
(mourning) indicates, or breathe sentiments of religious harmony and goodwill. The times 
are melodious and pathetic and constitute a very suitable vehicle for the expression of the 
sentiments of the songs. 

The Jari dances and songs are associated with the annual Moharram festivals of the Muslims 
and an air of religious solemnity attaches to them. 

Baul. — The Ba^d song and dance are confined to the Hindus and may be found in all parts 
of Bengal. The singing and_dancmg are performed either solo or in groups to the accompani- 
ment of the Wktara or the Anandalahari (popularly known as the Gabgubdgub) and in some 
cases, the haratdli and the Dubfei as well. 

The Baul dance, whUe lacking the variety of formations appertaining to the J dri dance, 
has many points of similarity with it. Its most striking feature is a spirit of joyous abandon 
and a fluidity of rhythmic movement which is in complete accord with the sentiments of the 
songs. 

The word “ Baui ’’ means “ mad ”, that is “ mad after the eternal spiritual truth ”. And the 
songs invariably preach the unreality of mundane existence and their message is that of 
religious toleration and universal brotherhood. 

Baul dancing and singing are not associated with any particular occasion or festivity, and 
are performed sometimes as a pastime for the performers themselves, but more often as a pro- 
fession for earning a livelihood. 

Kathi. — The Kdthi dance and song is practised in Birbhum by the so-called depressed 
sections of the Hindu society and mainly by the Bauxis. 

An even number of men — usually adults — dance to the accompaniment of the Mddal. 
They stand in a circle each carrying two short sticks — one in either hand. The man who plays 
on the Madal remains outside the ring and sometimes at its centre. At the commencement 
the dancers sing in chorus and each keeps on hitting the left hand stick with the right hand one 
at regular intervals and in perfect time. Then, as the dance begins each alternate dancer forms 
a pair with his right hand neighbour and strikes with his left hand stick the right hand stick of 
his partner on his right. Each man then strikes his left hand stick with the right hand one. 
DifEerent pairs are then formed — ^those who formed pairs with their right hand neighbours now 
form pairs with the left hand neighbours, and strike the left hand sticks of their partners with 
their own right hand ones. The process is repeated and all the while the dancers keep movihg 
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along the rin" in an anti-clockwise direction. The whole system is in accordance Avith a simple 
hut regular a?id symmetrical scheme ; the steps are brisk and graceful and the body movements 
are very live ly and in entire unison wdth the sound of the sticks which produce a pleasing rhythmic 
effect. ’ The sclieme includes many variations of vrhich the most interesting is that in which 
a player falls flat on the ground on^his hack as if wounded, and yet keeps on dancing round and 
round in that position, striking liis sticks against those of lus neighbours who keej) up the 
round progression of the ring. 

In its origin it was verj^ likely a war dance and the sticks are symbolised swords and shields. 
Tlie fashion in which tlie sticks are 'vvielded indicates parrying \nth swords 

The songs .sung with this dance are ‘simple ditties dealing with the simple joys and sorrows 
c‘f the peasants and often striking a pathetic note. 

The name is obviously derived from the fact that the dancing is pei’formed with hdthis 
<stick«) in hand. 

The kathi dance and song are not associated with any particular occasion or ceremony and 
the playens perform them both a.s a pastime for themselves and for the edification of the 
spectator.?. 

Raibeshe. — Of all forms of folk dance in Bengal the Raibeshe is undoubtedly the most 
interesting. It is found in some of the Western Bengal districts, e g , Birbhum, Burdwan and 
Murshidabad. It is practised by the Bditris and the Domes of the Hmdu community. 

The dancing is performed by a group of men to the accompaniment of the Dhol (a type of 
indigenous drum) and the Kdasi (gong). The dancers wear brass anklets called Nupurs on 
their right legs and are usually adults though they occasionally include youths of tender age. 
This dance i.s one of the manliest and most vigorous folk dances extant in any country in the 
world and is marked by a remarkable dignity, orderliness and rhythm. The scheme of dancing 
is absolutely free from all traces of effiminacy and vulgarity, and displays a high order of sym- 
metry and an innate sense of discipline in the dancers 

The dancing is punctuated by occasional yells, and the -whole atmosphere is one of warhke 
excitement But -wnth all the vigour and virility introduced into the dancing, and the excitement 
under which it is performed, there is that restraint which is the criterion of all true art. 

The dancing takes various forms and is in the nature of military exercises. At times the 
performers stand in a file or form a column and press forward with a singular orderliness ; at 
times again, they form a ring and -with shghtly bended knees, hop forward alternately joining 
and extending the knees imitating the gesture and movement of a horseman. The movements 
are such that all the muscles of tlie body are brought into prominence and play during the 
dance. Sometimes the dance is performed in pairs, one man supporting another on his shoulder, 
the dancer on the ground performing the usual movements of the dance while the dancer on his 
shoulder al.'^o performs the same movements with hi.s arms and hands in a standing posture. 

The dancing has as^ ixs counterpart a complete system of acrobatics which are remarkable 
for dignity, and the daring, valour and artistic grace with which they are executed, and which, 
like the dancing itself, are performed to the accompaniment of rhythmic beats of the Dhol and 
the stirring gong of the Kansi. 


_ From its nature it seems obvious that the RdihesJie -was a war dance in its origin. The 
Rdibeshes appear to have been the spearmen in the infantry of ancient Bengal from the earliest 
times ; and references have been found to Raibeshe soldiers in ancient Bengali literature. 

In “ h.abikankan Chandi,’* an epic poem of IVlukmida Bam ChakrabaiTty who lived from 
1544 to 1608 A. 33 , the following passages occur : — 

{!) ^Tir, (1) “ Footmen with bells round their waists 




and sounding anklets round their 
ankles press on — ^the Rdibeshes also 
rush forward.** 


(This passage occurs in the description of King Shalibahan’s march ) 


( 2 ) ^-1 
Ti'm ^ I 


{^) (3) “ The Baibeshes wearing golden anklets 

TO 1 inarch with great speed in rings and 

circular formation, and carry their 
Rdibansh (lances) in their hands.*’ 

[These two passages occur in the description of the march of the TCiTig of Kalinga which 
then included the southern part of Barh Country (West Bengal) and Orissa.] 


‘ Footmen with sounding anklets march 
on with closed fists, the Rdibeshes 
carry their Rdibansh (lances) in their 
hands.” 


(4) --rs 

I 

ii 

’ (5) TO TO 


(4) ** Thousands of battle drums are beating, 

millions of footmen rush forward ; in 
the turmoil of battle nobody pays 
any heed to others ; the Rdibeshes, 
musketeers and archers participate in 
the struggle, the golden standard 
bearers go ahead.” 

(5) ” The Baabeshes form themselves into 


TO flF4tCir fOTl i 


lings and press forward, some brandish 
th^ ja-yelins as they advance,” , 
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[These Wo passages ooour in the desoriptiou of the conquest of Guzrat by the Kina of 
Kahnga, which then included the present Rarh Country (West Bengal) and Orissa.] 

. The following passage is fomid in “ Annada Mangal ”, a poetical work of Bharat Chandra 
B^ai Gunakar, a famous Bengali Poet who lived from 1712 to 1760 A.D. In describins Baia 
Mansmgh s expedition in the 16th century against Protapaditya of Jessore, the poet wpSies : 


(6) ^oT i 


(6) “ Soldiers in red uniforms and the personal 
guards (of the Raja) inarch ahead in 
columns. Musketeers, archers, shield- 
men, Raibeshes, Mals (probably sol- 
diers recruited from Mallabhumi in 
Bankura) and cavalry men follow."’ 


The passage quoted below is from Ram Prasad Sen Kabhanjan who lived from 1718 to 
1775 : — 


(7) 

^t?r I 


(7) “ There are milhons of expert archers 
who never miss their mark and there 
are the BdihesJies who are not behind- 
hand in the use of their MdibaiisTi 
(spears).” 


The next passage is from “ Dharma Mangal ”, a famous Bengali book by Manik Ganguly 
who hved from 1694 to 1748. The passage occurs in the description of the court of a Raja in 
the 11th century. 


(8) ?rt^NS 1 (8) Raibeshes and cavalry soldier.^ are 

assembled in martial uniforms.” 


The following passage is from “ Dharma Mangal ” of Ghanaram Chakrabarty who lived 
in the latter part of the 17th century The passage occurs in the description of the scene of 
attack of Maynagarh by Mahamada Patro in the 11th century • — 


(9) ^1, 51 w K Hi, 

(<)^ 1 

II 


(9) The Ranabhuya and Mailabhuya sol- 
diers (probably recruits from Rana- 
bhumi and Mallabhumi), soldiers from 
Magadha (modern Behar), archers, 
musketeers, Mdibeskes, soldiers on 
chargers and elephants, — altogether a 
hundred thousand strong march for- 
ward.” 


The name Itdibesh& was applied to the lancers the handles of whose weapons were made 
from a particular kind of tough bamboo called Bdi (kmg) Bdnsh (bamboo). 

The Raibeshes were soldiers in ancient days and their dance was a war dance, but in recent 
years the only demand for these dances was on the occasion of weddings in Hindu families. 
With the dechne in public taste in this country, dancing as a martial and manly art and as a 
vehicle for the expression of pure joy fell into disfavour, and the Bdibeshe dancers, who belong 
to what is called the lower and depressed classes of society, and who, being in a state of poverty 
and semi-starvation, were obliged to cater to a corrupted public taste, grew long hair and adopted 
women’s dress as their dancing apparel. In consequence of this, their style of dancing under- 
went, in many instances, a regrettable deterioration, inasmuch as it often became di.stinctly 
effiminate and sometimes suggestive of vulgur ideas, in imitation of “ nautch ” girls. But 
fortunately this deterioration has not been universal and a few- troupes of Raibeshe dancers are 
still to be found who have preserved the old traditional dance in its pmity of style and manli- 
ness of form. The degree of corruption and degeneration is to my mind directly proportional 
to the length of time that has intervened between their military ancestors and the present day 
dancers. And this view receives support from the fact that the Raibeshe dancers of Rajuagar 
and the neighbouring villages in Birbhum where a line of Muslim kings reigned till comparatively 
recent times, have been found to have completely escaped the degrading inhuences. 

It may be mentioned that according to a competent observer the KhuttaeJe dance of the 
Pathan soldiers bears some similarity to the Raibeshe dance. 

Other folk dances of Bengal are the Kirtan Dance practised by Hindu villagers of all classes 
in connection with the worships attached to the Krishna cult and the Chaitanya cult ; the 
incense dance and avatar dance of Faridpur (which are ritual dances), the aloka dance of 
Faridpur, thejhumur dance of West Bengal and the vrata dances still practised by Hindu women 
even of the highest and most respectable castes, partigii^Lajcl'o- in East Bengal on the occasion of 
festivals, wed^ngs, and rituals or vratas,” 



ANNEXURE 


The Sadhubaniks 


The Sadhubanilis represented their case to Government. While Government do not 
intend to give any authoritative decision on the point it has been decided that the grounds of 
their claim -which have been vouched for by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Bhagabat Kumar Shastri, 
ji A., PH D j who was cnn.-n lilted should be noted in the annexure. It ma3’-, however, be noted 
that Mr. Bhagirath Chandra Das, Secretary of the Baish^m Saha Mahashabha, contends that all 
the Sahas as distinct from the Sunris should be known as Baishya Sahas and that the sections 
who claim to he Sadhubaniks are not really distinct 

The Sadhubaniks rest their claims on the following among other grounds : — 

(1) The term Saha " was used to designate a profession and not a caste or sub-caste. 
Thus there have been Saha-Sankhabanika, Saha Gandhabaniks and even Saha Telis. There 
are analogous cases in other spheres. Compare the use of the title Goswami. There are 
Brahmin Goswamis and Vaid^^a Goswamis and even the Brahmin Goswamis belong to many 
different sub-castes and classes, the Ralu-is, the Barendras, the Baidik, the Srotriyas and 
Kulins Again designations such as Roy, Diitt, etc., do not signify a particular caste or sub- 
caste. There are Brahmin Raj’s, Vaidya Roys, Teli Roys, Brahmin Dutts (e g., in the Upper 
India) Kayastha Dutts, Suvarnabanik Dutts, Gandhabamk Dutts. 

(2) The Sadhu Baiuk Sahas settled in Barendra as is indicated by the designation Sadhu 
Banik Barendra Sahas. Other Saha families ako settled m the Rahr and Barendra and have 
therefore been called Rahri or Barendra Sahas but it does not follow that all the Saha families 
belong to one Saha community of the same caste. If the Sadhu Banik Barendra Sahas had 
belonged to the same caste stock as the other Barendra Saha families there would have been 
inter-marriage which is not the case, 

(3) Though this sub-caste does not observe the characteristic rules of the Vaishyas, namely, 

the investiture ceremony and the recitation of the Gayatri to which the twice-born castes are 
admitted, the reason is found in the degradation of ali non-Brahmin castes which was decreed 
about a thousand j’eans ago bj- reascendant Brahmanism speciallj^ in Bengal, echoes of which 
are heard in the interpolated texts of the Smntis : “ Juge jaghanye Dwejati Brahmana Sudra 
Eba Cha " “ ” “ there are in this accursed age only 

two castes. Brahmin and Sudra ’ . Thus Sudra practices were authoritatively enjoined in the 
case of all non-Brahmins, including the Kshatnyas and Vaisyas Add to this that the other 
twiee-horn castes, namely, Kshatnyas and Vaisyas themselves" discarded some of their cherished 
caste privileges .so much so that wlien the Sen Kings were reigning in Bengal, the twice- born 
non-Bralimins were practically indistinguishable from the Sudras. Even the Brahmins of 
Bengal -were hardly iccognisable as Brahmins. The whole story of Adisura and the five 
Bralimins points this way and the prevalence of Buddhism and Jainism m those days accounts 
to a great extent for degeneracy and degradation of the twice-born castes m Bengal. Hence, 
if the 8adhu Baniks were origmallj’ Vaisyas the discontinuance of Vaisya rites only signifies 
that they lo-^t or surrendered some of their rights under a new Brahmanical ukase and partly 
under Buddhistic and Jaina influences 

(4) The positive evidence for their Vaisya origin is — 

(а) The distinctive title of Sadhu Banik which is still retained. Their old family 

horoscopes show them to he “ Sadhukulodhhaba ” “sprung 

from the Sadhu family . Sadhu means a Vaisya who specially carries on the 
money-lending bu.siness, which is then* traditional profession 

(б) They have kept themselves completely separated communally from the Rahri or 

Barendra Sahas. 

(r) The evidence of the “ Salhe Saha ” inscription proves that their ancestor Salhe Saha 
was a Vaisya, 

id) The\ have retained their purity of habit. s and have always been noted for their 
religious disposition. 


Thus, though they do not claim to have obsserved 
they claim recognition of their Vaisya origin. 


all the Vaisya rites through 


the ages 










